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(1)  TraduetioH  tin  Diuouii  d'F.umene.      Far  M.  I'Abbti  Lkh- 

SKioT  et  M.  rAbb4  Rochet.  Accompagn^  du  Texte, 
Ac,  Ac.  Par  M.  I'Abbe  Boobet.-  Publication  de  la 
Soci4t4  Ednemie.     AntuB.     1654. 

(2)  Cartulriire  de  VJ-lijlue  leAutun.  Public  par  A.  de  Chih- 
MissE.  Publication  de  ta  Soci^t^  Eduenne.  Pari^,  and 
Anton.     1854.*^ 

It  IB  not  very  many  years  Bince  -ve  set  forth  the  claims  of 
Augasta  Treyerorum,  7'rier,  Trevee,  of  its  history  and  of  its 
monnments,  to  the  study  of  those  ^hose  thonghts  lead  them 
to  the  transitional  ages  of  European  history,  and  to  the  part 
which  the  city  on  the  Mosel,  the  dwelling-place  of  Constantine 
and  Yalentinian,  played  in  the  eventaof  those  stirring  titnes.t 
From  Trier  we  may  feel  almost  naturally  called  to  another 
famous  Gaulish  city  with  which  Trier  is  in  some  sort  brought  ' 
into  a  sisterly  relation.  We  cannot  go  through  our  chief 
authorities  for  the  great  days  of  the  city  of  the  Treveri  without 
having  the  city  of  the  M&m  brought  strongly  home  to  our 
thoughts.  From  Augusta  Treverorum  by  the  Mosel  we  are 
taught  to  look  to  Angustodunum  by  the  far  smaller  and  less 

'  Theae  two  ToImneB  are  amoog  the  taaay  pnblicatioDB  of  an  active  local 
■cciely,  which  ttill  cleaves  to  the  ancient  name  of  the  district  which  is  the  scene 
of  its  work.  We  can  bear  witnean,  by  experience  on  the  spot,  that  several  othera  of 
the  £dDan  Bociety's  books  arc  of  real  nse  in  norkino  out  £dusn  historr  on 
£duan  aoi].  But,  alas,  some  of  the  most  valuable  0f  these  are  not  to  be  bought, 
•itl:er  at  Aatan  or  seemingly  elsewhere.  Writing  away  from  Antnn.  tie  have 
been  cimflned  to  such  help  as  was  to  be  got  from  the  two  whose  names  we 
have  copied. 

t  Bee  BfirriGn  Qdabtebly  Betiiit,  No.  cxiiii.,  reprinted  in  'Historical 
EssajB,'     Third  Series. 
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famoas  Arroux.  And  from  both,  in  the  daj's  of  their  common 
glory,  we  are  farther  led  to  cast  our  eyes  over  a  far  wider 
space,  even  to  the  distant  Illyrian  land  whence  in  that  age  came 
forth  the  chosen  rulers  of  mankind.  Our  thoughts  flit  to  and 
fro  between  Trier  and  Antun,  they  flit  from  both  to  Naissna 
arfd  Salona,  when  an  orator  from  the  banks  of  the  Arronx  sets 
forth  by  the  banks  of  the  Mosel  -how  much  both  the  city  of  his 
birth  and  the  city  of  his  sojourn  owed  to  CiCGars  and  An^sti 
from  hejond  the  Hadriatic.  Trier  is  the  city  of  the  panegyrists; 
but  one  of  the  chief  of  the  •panegyrists,  if  he  spoke  at  Trier, 
came  from  Antun,  and  made  Autun  his  theme  rather  than  Trier. 
We  thus  get  pictures  of  the  two  cities  in  the  same  age,  t^e  age 
which  was  the  most  flourishing  of  all  ages  for  the  city  of  the  ' 
Treveri,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  time  of  renewed 
splendonr  for  the  city  o£  the  ^Edui.  Eumenius,  Athenian  by 
descent,  but  by  birth,  by  education,  by  local  feeling,  a  loyal  son 
of  Autun,  came  to  l^ier,  as  the  imperial  city  of  the  West,  to 
plead  for  his  native  city,  to  return  thanks  for  good  deeds  done 
to  his  jiative  city,  to  set  forth  the  praises  of  the  princes  by 
whom  his  native  city  had  been  brought  back  to  somewhat  of 
the  flonriehing  state  from  which  she  had  been  lately  cost  down. 
Two  generations  of  the  Flavian  house  listened  to  the  honeyed 
words  of  the  orator  whose  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, professed  to  be  lifted  up  with  joy  because  AoguBtodonnm 
had  for  a  moment  changed  its  name  to  Flavia.  EDmenine 
came  to  speak  the  panegyric  of  the  elder  Gonstantiue,  while 
he  still  held  only  the  rank  of  Geesar.  The  Ciesar  could 
not  be  praised  wjthout  adding  the  praises  of  his  father  the 
Augustas,  and  the  Augustus  of  the  West  could  not  he  praised 
without  adding  the  praises  of  the' mightier  Augustus  of  the 
East,  whose  will  alone  had  called  the  other  princes  of  the 
Roman  world  into  their  Imperial  being.  The  orator  of  Autun 
pays  his  homage  to  Constantius  at  Trier;  but  he  must  also  pay 
his  homage  to  Maximian,  the  official  chief  of  his  own  ruler,  and 
to  Diocletian,  father  and  lord  of  all.  Thus,  as  we  trace  onf  the 
great  works  of  Eoman  power  at  Autun,  memoi7  makes  its  way 
by  only  a  few  stages,  not  only  to  the  Black  Gate  of  Trier,  but 
to  the  columns  of  Herculius  at  Milan  and  to  the  arcades  of 
Jovius  by  the  Dalmatian  shore.  As  the  £duan  orator  had 
come  to  praise  the  father,  so  he  came  on  the  same  ground  to 
praise  his  yet  more  famous  son.  Constan tine,  already  Augustus 
but  not  sole  Augustus,  lord  of  York  and  Trier  but  not  yet  lord 
of  Borne,  listened,  perhaps  with  equal  good  will,  to  the  dis- 
course which  set  forth  his  merits  as  the  second  founder 
of  the  ^duan  Flavia,  and   to  the  discourse  which  hailed 
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the  return  to  good  old  Soman  ^ays,  as  the  Treveran 
amphitheatre  beheld  his  Frankish  captives  helpless  in  the 
,jaw8  of  the  wild  beasts."  The  future  founder  of  a  new  and  - 
Christian  Borne,  the  future  president  of  the  £rBt  oscumenical 
^nod  of  the  Church,  was  then  satis&ed  to  be  addressed  as  the 
favourite  of  Apollo  by  the  pasan  oratpr  who  returned  thanks 
for  the  restoration  of  a  pagan  city.f  Trier  ^as  the  favoured 
spot  which  rejoiced  to  he  before  all  others  his  special  dwelling- 
place  ;  I  but  Autun  too  had  once  at -least  seen  his  face, -and 
she  rejoiced  to  think  of  his  bounty  and  to  remember  that  she 
bore  hiB  name.  The  elder  city  of  the  £dni,  Bibracte,  famed 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Geesar,  had  been  honoured  with  the 
name  of  the  Julii  of  the  elder  line.  So  had  Florence  by  the 
banks  of  Amb ;  so  had  Fola  in  the  letrian  peninBifla.  But  the 
ne'wer  city  of  the  ^dui  had  now  a  name,  less  ancient,  but,  it  is 
imphed,  more  glorious.  She  was  now  Flavia,  the  city  of  the 
princes  who  had  called  her  into  Ousecond  being. ^ 

The  discourses  of  this  courtly  orator,  while  supplying  some 
of  our  materials,  such  as  they  are,  for  the  general  history  of 
the  time,  supply  our  very  best  materials  for  the  local  history 
of  his  own  cify  in  the  days  when  Augustodunum  rejoiced  to  be 
-called  Flavia.  In  his  day,  in  his  pages,  Autun  fully  makes 
good  her  claim  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  same  group,  though 
assuredly  the  least  member  of  the  group,-  with  Spalato,  Trier, 
and  Bavenna.  That  group  might  fairly  be  looked  on  as 
stretching  from  York  to  Nikomedeia  ;  but  it  fs  the  sisterhood 
of  Trier  and  Autun 'which  is  naturally  the  theme  of  the  ^duan 
panegyrist  haranguing  in  the  Treveran  palace.  The  bounty  of 
Constantine  had  enabled  Autun  to  put  -on  the  UkenesK  of  Trier. 

*  See  the  ptuagee  in  CnmeiuaB'  Fanegyric  of  CoaBlantine,  11,  12,  com- 
mented on  io  '  HUtoiieal  Essa^.'    Third  Series,  p.  120. 

t  The  revereace  ol  Conslautioe  for  ApoUo— '  Apollo  tuas ' — comes  oat  ia  the 
Puiegyric,  21. 

*  EnmeiiiuB  beginB  the  Graliarma  Actio  iiith  thia  flouneh :  '  Bi  Flavu 
Dm,  tandem  letemo  nomine  nmicnpatA,  saoratiBBime  Impcratcr,  com- 
Bc  tunditDB,  atqne  hue  venire  potnisset,  tola  piofeeto  contm  de  tois  iu  se 
IB  pnlcherrimiBque  beneficiU  una  voce  loqueretur  ;  tibiqoe  naltiuturi  nuo, 

uno,  ut  TcriaB  fatear,  conditori,  in  ea  potinsimum  dvitate  gratias  ageret.  cujoB 
earn  Bimilem  faoere  cuepiBli.'  So  cap.  2  :  '  Iu  hac  urbe,  que  adhuc  asBidtutate 
prffiientiie  tan  prn  ceteris  fmitur.' 

I  The  Qratiaram  Actio  ends  as  it  begins ;  '  Omninm  sis  licet  dominns  orbiDm, 
omniom  Dationom,  noa  tamen  etiam  nomen  accepimuB  tautn,  jomnon  antiqaoDi. 
Bibracte  qnidem  hue  usqae  dicta  est  Julia,  Paid,  Flocentia ;  b^  Flavia  eat  civitas 
.Edaorum.' 

There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  dispatini;  over  this  passage,  which  ma;  be  seen 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  '  Notice  Historique  sur  Antnn,'  in  the  eJition  of 
Enmeniaa  at  the  bead  of  tUs  article.  M.Bodiat,  like  otfaen  before  him,  labonn 
hard  to  prove  that  Bibracte  was  called  PoU  and  Florantia.  But  the  plain 
meiuing  i«; '  Bibracte  ma;  be  Julia,  like  Fola  [Pietas  Julia],  Florence,  and  manjr 
other  places.'    See  also  the  'Kecueil  dea  Hiatoires  dos  Qaulea,'  j.  2i. 
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And  it  certainly  is  reiuartable  tliat,  among  all  the  cities  of 
central  and  northern  Gaol,  these  are  the  two  which  to  this 
day  stand  ont  most  conspicnously  for  the  number  and  grandeur 
of  their  abiding  Boman  buildings.  Bat  the  special  glory  of 
which  Autim  was  specially  to  boast  itself,  the  possession  of 
the  Flavian  name,  has-  utteriy  {Massed  away  ;  but  for  the  wit- 
ness of  Enmenins  itself,  the  fact  might  have  been  wholly 
forgotten.  Autun  has  been  for  ages  ae  little  used  to  the  name 
of  FlaTia  as  Trier  has  been  used  to  the  name  of  Augusta. 
But,  while  Trier  cast  aside  its  Imperial  title  altogether,  Autun 
threv  aside  a  later  Imperial  title  to  fall  back  on  an  earlier  one, 
which  has  lived  on,  with  a  mere  contraction,  to  this  day. 
Augusta  Ti^^yerorum  has  for  ages  been  simply  Treveria  or 
Trier.  Augustodunum  is  to  this  day  Autun,  And  the  differ- 
ence in  the  bistory-of  the  names  points  to  some  important 
differences  in  the  history  of  the  two  cities. 

The  ^dui,  friends  and  -brothers,  as  they  delighted  to  be 
called,  of  the  Boman  people,  held  the  highest  place  among 
the  nations  of  central  Gaul.  Their  friendship  and  brother- 
hood was  acknowledged  by  the  Bomans  themselTes.  It  was  a 
special  badge  of  distinction.  Borne  had  many  aUiee ;  the 
^dui  were  her  only  brothers.*  The  brothers  of  Borne  were 
natnrally  the  first  among  the  nations  of  Gaul  to  find  their 
way  into  the  Boman  Senate.  Such  a  privilege  as  thia  is 
naturally  made  the  most  of  by  the  jSduan  orator  speaking 
before  the  throne  of  Constantine.  Borne  had  had  other  faithful 
allies ;  but  they  had  become  her  allies  from  motives  of  self- 
interest.  Saguntum  had  sought  the  alliance  of  Bome  in 
hopes  of  enlarging  her  own  dominion  in  Spain.  Massilia  had 
sought  it  in  hopes  of  winning  Boman  protection  against  bar- 
barian neighbours.  The  Mamertines  in  Sicily,  boasted 
children  of  Mars,  the  people  of  Ilios,  boasted  metropolis  of 
Bome,  had  striven  to  assert  a  kindred  with  Bome  by  dint  of 
cunningly  .  devised  fables.  The  Mini  alone  had,  neither 
out  of  fear  nor  out  of  flattery,  but  of  their  own  free  will, 
become  the  brethren  of  Bome  on  equal  terms  by  willing 
adoption. t  Bome  and  Autun,  in  the  ideas  of  the  orator  of 
Autun,  wetp  sister  cities  of  equal  dignity.  We  must  remember 

*  Strabo,  iy.  3  ;  cl  Jt  Allovoi  icai  ouyyeffJc  Pvtiaiiav  wvofidZovra  not  rpwToi  riSv 
raiiTji  trpoOfiXBov  vpic  n'lv  fiXiar  ui  avfiiiaxiaV'     CI.  Tacitiifl,  Annals,  xl,  25. 

f  Qmtiiinuii  Actio  3:  'Fait  olim  Si^Dtne  fisderata,  Bed  cam  jam  tsdio 
Pnnici  belli  iiovare  imperiam  omnia  cuperet  HJapimia  ;  fnit  amica  Maseilia ; 
protegi  Be  majestate  Bomana  gratulabatur ;  impatavcyie  Be  origine  fabaloBa  iu 
Sicilia  Mamertini,  in  Asia  Ilienses  ;  soli  £diii,  Don  metu  territi.  non  adulatione 
compulei.  eed  ingenua  et  Eimplici  caritate  fratres  populi  Bomani  credit!  sunt, 
sppellariqne  meFQemnt ;  qao  nonmie.  propter  cetera  neceasitudiaam  vocabula,  ct 
'■  bsamoria  apparet  et  dignitatis  cequalitas.' 
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that,  now  that  all  subjects  of  the  Empire  were  alike  Eomaus, 
the  local  Borne  hod  lost  Bomewhat  of  her  pre-emiuenee. 
It  may  be  that  Eamenius  himself  woald  have  shrunk  from 
uttering  snch  words,  had  he  been  apeaking  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  to  a  prince  born  anA  bred 
among  the  associations  of  the.  Tiber  and  the  Palatine.  No 
Buch  feelings  checked  the  local  patriotism  of  a  Gaulish  orator 
peaking  on  Oanlish  soil,  returning  thanks  to  an  Emperor  to 
whom  the  Palatine  tras  as  yet  an  unknown  hill  and  the  Tiber 
an  Dnknown  stream,  an  Emperor  who  had  drawn  his  first 
breath  by  the  Morava,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by 
the  Ouae,  and  who  now  held  his  court  by  the  Mosel.  The 
jEdui,  sharing  equal  love  and  equal  dignity  with  their  Roman 
brethren,  had  by  that  brotherhood  drawn  on  them  the  envy  of 
other  Ganlish  nations.  They  had  home  the  brunt  of  German 
invasion  in  the  cause  of  their  brethren.  In  their  need  they 
had  sought  for  Roman  help.  An  £dnan  orator,  pleading  the 
brotherly  covenant  in  the  Roman  Senate,  had  refused  the 
offered  seat  in  that  assemblage  of  kings,  and  had  chosen 
rather  to  make  his  speech  in  warrior's  guise,  leaning  on  his 
shield.*  It  was  by  ^duan  invitation  that  Cfesar  had  crossed 
the  Rhone  ;  it  was  by  ^duan  help  of  every  kind  that  Gebsot 
and  Borne  had  advanced  to  the  dominion  of  Gaul.  It  was 
they  who,  adding  to  Rome  whatever  they  won  from  barbarian  ■ 
neighbours,  had  brought  all  the  Celtic  and  Belgian  tribes,  all 
the  lands  between  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,-  within  the  blessings  of  the  Roman  peace. t 

If  we  turn  to  Caesar's  own  Commentaries,  we  shall  find  that 
this  is  a  somewhat  rose-coloured  picture  of  the  relations 
between  the  Roman  people  and  their  Gaulish  brethren.  The 
general  result  is  perhaps  not  pnfairly  stated.  The  merit  or 
demerit  of  making  Gaul  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominion  mnst 
certainly  be  allotted  to  the  £duan  nation.  But  the  undoubt- 
ing  trust  on  the  part  of  the  Etoman,  the  unswerving  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  tiie  Gaul,  which  we  might  infer  from  the 
picture  of  Eumenius,  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  Csesor.    We  shall  there  see  that  the  brethren  were  quite 

*  Or&tiamm  Actio,  3  :  '  Princeps  ^dons  in  Henatam  v«nlt,  rem  tlocait ;  com 
ipiidein  oblata  conseasu,  minus  Bibi  vindicanset  quam  dftbatoc,  acuto  innixus, 
peroraTit,  Impetrata  ope,  Bomannm  eiercitnm  Cie«4reDiqne  eis  Bhodantun 
primnn  induiit.'     ace  Metivale,  i.  276. 

t  Ibid.  '  Mixd  totraa  ietud  qaod  Rheno,  Oceana.  I^nieiB  montibae,  oanctia 
Alpibng  continetur  Romano  imperio  (rsdidernnt,  hibemiahoepitaliterprEebitia, 
mppedittttin  litrgit«T  commeatibaB,  armis  fabrieajidis,  pedestribaB  eqnitmnqaa 
copiig  sniiliBntibQE.  Ita  in  anam  pacem  societiB  omnibuB  CelUnim  Belgsnmique 
pcpnlis.  eripuere  barboris  quidqoid  juDieie  RomaniB.'  Compaie  the  more 
moderate  statement  ol  Strabo,  ir.  3. 
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enable  of  playing  a  donble  part  agaiust  each  other,  and  that 
the  ^dai,  as  well  as  other  people,  reTolted,  and  had  to  be  sob* 
dued  before  the  Botnan  peace  became  an  abiding  thing.*  We 
see  among  them  the  same  party  struggles  as  among  other 
nations  ;  we  see  the  friends  of  Bome  and  her  enemies,  and  we 
see  her  friends  and  enemies  smong  those  who  were  brothers 
in  a  more  literal  Bense  than  Romans  and  j^duans  were. 
There  is  Dumnorix,  the  ever -plotting  enemy  'of  Rome ;  there 
is  the  hero  of  the  tale  of  Eumenias,  nameless  in  the  pages  of 
the  panegyrist,  but  who  lives  in  those  of  Ctesar  and  Cicero 
by  the  famous  name  of  Divitiacns.  Thb  Druid,  skilled  in  the 
lore  of  his  own  people,  who  sojourned  at  Rome,  the  friend  of 
her  greatest  orator  and  her  greatest  captain,  the  lover  of 
Roman  arts  and  culture,  the  steady  ally  of  Rome  and  of  Cfesar, 
the  intercessor  for  the  brother  who  withstood  them,t  is,  in 
all  things  save  one,  a  type  of  his  people.  It  is  strange,  as 
Dr.  Merivale  notes,  that  so  firm  a. friend  of  Rome,  a  mis- 
sionary in  some  sort  of  Boman  culture,  had  no  mastery  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  had,  on  solemn  occasions  at  least,  to 
speak  to  his  Roman  friends  by  the  mouth  of  an  interpreter.^ 
But  we  are  well  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
^dnan  people  in  the  form  of  clearly  marked  personalities  like 
those  of  Divitiaeus,  Dumnorix,  and  Liscua.  We  get  too 
some  constitutional  details  of  the  iEduan  commonwealth. 
Jealous  indeed  were  the  ^duan  people  of  the  overweening 
ascendency  of  any  man  or  any  family  among  them.  The 
chief  magistrate,  the  Vergobret,  was  chosen  for  a  year,  and, 
however  long  he  survived  his  year  of  office,  none  of  his  house 
could  be  again  chosen  during  his  lifetime.  But  party  inflnence 
sometimes  overcame  law  among  the  ^duans,  no  less  than 
.  among  their  Italian  brothers.  When  the  iEduan  Cotas 
claimed  to  fill  the  highest  post  in  the  ^duan  state  by  an 
irregnlarsaccession  to  his  own  brother,  he  might  have  defended 
the  breach  of  local  law  by  the  example  of  Cains  Marios,  who 
had  so  often  held  the  Boman  consulship  in  yet  more  irregular 
anccession  to  himself.  § 

I  Bee  CEstar,  Bell.  OaU.  vii.  42.  f  BeU.  Oall.  i.  20. 

X  Ibid.  i.  19:  '  Divitiaamn  ad  m  voeari  jubet  [CmMu],  et  quotidiaoia  intet- 
pretibuB  remotie  per  C.  Valerium  Proeillam,  priBoipem  Gallita  provinoue, 
iMniliuem  »uam,  qai  summam  rernm  omnium  Qilem  habebat,  cum  eo  coUO' 
qnitur.'  This  plainly  abows  (see  Mcrivaie,  i.  27G}  that  DivitiaonB  ooold  not 
speak  Latin.  Cicero's  nitnees  ib  given  in  the  book,  De  Divinatlane,  i.  41  :  'In 
0*llia  Druydes  ront,  e  quibus  ipw  Divitiacum  £duum  banpitem  tuum  Uuda- 
tommque  co^OTi,  qai  et  natnr^  rationem  quam  phyaiologiam  QrKci  appeilaat 
notam  enae  ubi  piofitebatur ;  et,  partim  saguriis,  paitim  eonjwtnra,  que  eesent 
faturaditebat.' 

J  Bell.  Qall.  i.  16  :  '  Sammus  magiitratoa  qnem  vergobTetiun  wpellaut  £daj, 
qui  creator  umaDB.et  vita  necieqiie  in  auoahabetpoatestatem.'    Thelawagaiiut 
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The  primacy  of  the  ^dnaa  state  among  the  nations  of 
central  Ganl  was  not  always  undiepated.  *  The  Mdm  had 
standing  rirals  in  the  Arverni,  the  people  of  the  volcanic  laud 
of  AnTergne.  In  the  revolations  which  come  within  Ciesar's 
own  nantitiTe,  the  first  place  passes  to  and  fro  between  the 
£dni  and  their  neighbours  heyond  the  Arar  or  Saoue,  the 
Seqaani,  the  people  of  the  later  Burgmidian  Connty.t  Like 
the  other  leading  nations  of  Gaul,  like  their  Boman  brethren 
themselves,  the  ^dui  were  at  the  head  of  a  following  of  other 
tribes,  whom  Caesar,  borrowing  a  word  from  the  domestic 
rather  than  the  foreign  relations  of  his  own  city,  speaks  of  an 
their  clients.;  An  iEdnan  political  inquirer  might  have  given 
no  higher  name  to  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  as  they  stood 
before  the  arms  of  Sulla  gave  either  citizenship  or  destruction 
to  all  Italy.  £duan  dominion  or  headship  was  thus  spread 
over  a  large  extent  of  central  Ganlish  territory.  The  land  of 
the  ruling  race  and  of  their  confederate  subjects  occupied  a 
great  part  of  the  course  of  the  Saone  and  the  Loire.  It  is 
not  withoat  a  certain  fitness  that  the  modem  depai-tment  which 
contains  their  capital  bears  the  name  of  those  two  rivers.  Bat 
tiiat  modem  department,  though  it  marks  the  later  centre 
of  the  ^duan  power,  takes  in  only  a  small  part  of  the  ^duan 
doninioD.  In  those  various  degrees  of  alliance  and  depen- 
dence which  came  under  the  name  of  '  clientship,'  that 
dominion  stretched  over  the  land  from  the  dwellings  of  the 
Turones  on  the  one  band  to  those  of  the  Ambarri  on  the 
other.  In  more  familiar  geography,  it  took  in  Tours  at  one 
end,  and  Bresse  and  Forez  on  the  other  ;  it  had  what  was  to 
be  Anjon  for  a  neighbour  on  one  side,  and  what  was  to  be 

K^lection  comes  out  in  Vli.  32,  83.  There  are  two  rival  rergobnU,  m  there 
We  BometimeB  been  rivfti  govemon  in  aome  Americau  states  :  '  BocainD  esse 
in  pcrionlo  rem,  gnod,  cnm  ainguli  miigiBtratne  aotiqaitus  crcari  stqne  regUm 
poteEtateni  ftnnnm  obtinere  onsuesseiit,  duo  magiatratnm  oeranl,  et  se  uterqao 
eonim  legiabna  CTeatmn  csso  dicat.'  Of  these  Cotua  had  sacoeeded  his  ovn 
brother,  And  had  been  appointed  in  an  itregnlar  assembl;.  CEesar  therefore, 
"hen  appealed  to,  deposed  him.  '  Qanm  legea  dnoB  ei  nna  taniilia,  Tivo 
Dtroqne,  non  solam  magistratuH  creari  viarent,  Bed  etiam  in  senatn  esse  pro. 
luberent.'  His  rival  ConTiotolitanea,  '  qni.  per  sacerdotes,  moto  oivitatis, 
iDlennissis magiBtTaliboB, csset  crcatas;  potestatem obtinere  jnsset.' 

*  Pomponina  Mela  (iii.  2)  marks  their  position  very  emphsticaUy :  'AqDitanomin 
clacisiimigDnt  AQaci,Ce]tamm  £diii,  Belgamm  Treveri.  nxbeeqpe  opulentisBilDK, 
in  Ttcvetii  Aagnsta,  in  ^dnis  Angnstodanum,  in  Ausds  Climberrum.'  See 
tbi  note  in  the  Recneil,  i.  61.  We  are  concerned  only  with  Angusta  and 
Angnstodnnmn. 

t  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13.  The  result  o(  the  changes  is  'Ut  long!  pTineipes 
luberentnr  £dni,  secondmn  locum  dignitatis  Bemi  obtiuereut.'  The  Sequan 
tie  thus  altogether  put  aside.  See  Strabo,  iv.  3,  whers  he  makes  an  odd  cod 
Inrion  as  to  the  rivers  Saone  and  Donbs. 

t  Bell.  QalL  vj.  12  r  '  Snmma  auotoritss  antiqnitus  arat  in  Xdnii,  magnnqne 
eonim  erant  clieuteln.'    He  goes  on  using  the  word  as  a  technical  tenn. 
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Savoy  for  a  neighbour  on  the  other.  Yet,  while  most  of  the 
tribes  of  northern  and  central  Gaul  etill  survive  on  the  map 
in  the  names  of  modem  cities,  the  great  nation  of  the  ^dui 
has  left  no  trace  in  the  name  of  either  city  or  district.  Aa 
the  Treveri  survive  at  Trier,  so  do  the  Turones  at  Tours,  the 
Senones  at  Sens,  the  Bituriges  alike  in  Jlourgex  the  city  and 
in  Berry  the  land.  But  the  £dai  have  vanished.  Their 
name  is  in  constant  use  in  mediaeval  documents ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  is  only  in  artificial  use.  In  the  long  records 
of  the  church  of  Autun,  the  name  of  Autun,  in  either  ita 
earher  or  its  later  shape,  is  far  less  commonly  used  than 
phrases  like  '  jEldna  civitas,'  '  ecclesia  ^duensis.'  "^  But  the 
fact  that,  contrary  to  rule,  the  name  of  the  city,  not  the  name 
of  the  tribe,  has  lived  on  iu  modem  times  shows  that  formnlaa 
like  these  must  always  have  bean  in  the  nature  of  archaisms. 
The  reason  nhy  the  city  of  the  Mdai  did  not  follow  the  same 
law  of  nomenclature  as  the  cities  of  the  Bituriges,  the 
Senones,  and  so  many  others  of  their  neighbours,  is  not  far  to 
seek.t  Avaricum  was  the  city  of  the  Bituriges,  Agenticnm 
was  the  city  of  the  Senones  ;  so  to  be  was  the  cause  of  their 
being.  The  tribe  name  was  greater  than  the  city  name,  and 
it  gradually  supplanted  it.  Augustodunum,  like  Csesarodnnom 
among  the  Turones,  is  a  name  of  a  different  class,  a  class 
which  bear  the  direct  Boman  and  Imperial  stamp.  Such 
names  have  often  survived,  as  Aureliani  in  the  form  pf 
Orleans,  Constautia  in  the  form  of  Coutances ,-  though  the 
instance  of  CEesarodunum  itself,  more  renowned  under  the 
illustrions  name  of  Town,  proves  that  the  mla  is  not 
iavariable.  And  the  name  of  Augustodunum  had  every 
chance  of  living.  The  city  which  bore  it  was  the  head  of  the 
*  ^dui,  but  it  was  something  more.  So  Augusta  Treveroruni 
came  to  be,  in  quite  another  way  and  iu  a  far  more  emphatic 
sense,  something  very  much  more  than  the  head  of  the 
Treveri.  Still  Trier,  dwelling-place  of  Emperors,  was  itself 
the  old  Gaulish  post,  which  had  grown  into  a  Ik)maD  and  an 
Imperial  city.  It  began  as  the  city  of  the  Treveri.  in  every 
sense,  and  it  remained  so  amidst  all  its  added  greatness. 
But  Autun  was  not  in  this  sense  the  city  of  the  j^doi.    To 

*  TMb  nill  be  seen  at  once  bj  tamiug  over  (be  pngea  of  the  cartulary  of  the 
choreh  of  Autao ;  but  tbe  opposite  resnlt  will  come  in  looking  through  the 
narratives,  historical  and  legendary,  in  the  second  vulame  of  tbe  BecneiL 
'  Angnstodtmom '  and  '  Aogustidonant'  arethe  neaol  forms.  'DibsiEdna,' 
'civitM  SiiaoTwa,'  are  found,  bat  seemiDgly  only  in  the  high  polite  stjle,  uiii 
the  second  Life  of  St.  Leodgar  (Becueil,  ii.  p.  630). 

t  This,  of  coarse,  applies  only  to  the  capital  of  caoh  nation ;  smaller  posts 
constant!;  kept  their  local  names,  as  in  the  .£daan  laud  itself :  '  AQUssiodonua ' 
and  '  NeTemtiiu '  remain  in  tbe  form  of  Anierre  and  Nevers. 
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Trier  Augasta  was  a  mere  sorname;  Augnstodannm  -was 
from  the  beginning  the  personal  name,  bo  to  speak,  of  the 
city  which  bore  it.  That  city  -was  not  a  GanliBh  hill-fort, 
occupied  as  a  military  post,  and  so  gradually  growing  into  a 
Roman  town ;  it  was  a  new  city  on  a  new  site,  deliberately 
laid  ont  from  the  beginning  on  a  great  scale,  and  meant  to 
hold,  as  a  Roman  city,  a  high  place  among  the  cities  of  Qaol. 
It  was  the  head  of  the  £dui,  but  it  was  not  the  old  head  of  the 
^dui ;  it  was  not  the  traditional  spot  to  which  the  tribe  name 
would  traditionally  cleave.  It  was  '  i^duorum  civitas ;'  but  it 
was  so  only  in  an  official  and  rhetorical  sense,  not  in  the  full 
sense  in  which,  as  Augusta  was  '  Treverorum  oivitas,'  so  Agen- 
ticam  was'Senounm  civitas.'  Au^ustodnnum,  the  Roman 
city,  had  supplanted  the  older  Gaalleh  bead  of  the  tribe  in 
its  rank  and  honours.  In  other  words,  Autun  is  ADgustodunnm; 
in  a  sense  it  is  '  j^duorum  civitas ; '  bat  there  is  another  spot 
which  was  '  £duorum  civitas '  in  a  sense  in  which  Augus- 
todunam  was  not.  The  Flavia  of  Eumenius  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Julia  of  Eomenius ;  in  other  words,  Augustodmium 
is  not  Bibracte. 

The  name  Augustodnnum  proclaims  itself  without  further 
question  to  be  later  than  the  days  of  the  Dictator.  The  towns 
within  the  £duan  land  which  find  a  place  in  Cfesar's  story  are 
Bibracte  and  Noviodanum.  Of  the  many  places  bearing  this 
latter  nam^  which  are  to  be  found  in  GatUish  geograpUy,  the 
one  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  the  post  on  the  Loire 
which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  NiTemnm  or  Nevers.  The 
eye  of  Goisar  had  marked  the  advantages  (jf  the  site,  where 
the  hill,  in  after  days  to  be  crowned  by  the  church  of  the 
bishops  and  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Nevers,  rises  close 
above  the  rashing  flood  of  the  greatest  of  purely  Ganlish 
rivers.'''  Here  he  had  gathered  together  all  his  stores,  his 
horses,  hostages,  com,  money,  and  baggage'  of  every  kind. 
But  they  were  gathered  together  only  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  revolted  .^Eduans,  to  be  parted  out  or  carried  away  to 
Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  t  Bibracte  appears  over 
and  over  again  as  the  head  of  the  £duan  nation,  %  as  at  one 
stage  the  meeting-place  of  the  enemies  of  Rome,  §  as  at 

■  Bell.  Gall.  tu.  6B  :  ■  NoTiodnnnm  arat  oppidum  ^dnornm  ad  ripaa  Lignris 
opiKirtaiio  loco  pOBitum.'  So  Dio,  il.  38,  wheie  the  Greek  torm  is  Noouiof  om^v, 
a  Bpelling  ol  some  little  importance  in  the  histot?  of  the  Latin  letter  V.  Thig 
£duan  Noviodanom  mnat  be  dlBtinguiahed  from  other  planes  of  the  Bame 
name  in  Cssar'a  nanative.  t  Ibid. 

\  Bell.  Gall.  i.  S3 :  '  Bibracte,  oppidnm  ^daorom  longe  nuiimnin  et 
copiosisdmtmi.'  vii.  CS  :  'Bihiacte,  quod  est  oppidum  apod  eosmaximn  anolo. 
litaUs.'  §  BeU.  O^.  vii.  es. 
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another  stage  the  winter  qaarters  of  Ctesar  himself.  ~'  When 
Strabo  wrote,  it  is  Cabillo  that  appears  as  the  city  of  JE.Aai, 
but  Bibracte  is  still  deemed  worthy  of  mention  as  a  military 
post  t  The  words  of  Eumeniua  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
many  towns  in  Gaul  and  elsewhere  which  received  the  name 
of  Julia.  $at  between  Strabo  and  Eamemns  it  would  he 
hard  to  find  another  mention  of, Bibracte.  We  now  hear 
only  of  Augustodnnum  as  the  .£duan  capital,  and,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Tiberina,  Augustodunum  already  appears 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Ganh 

It  has  been  a  point  of  honour  with  many  local  inquirers  to 
maintain  that  Bibracte  and  Augustodunum  are  the  same,  that 
the  £daan  capital  lived  on  without  interruption  on  the  same 
site,  with,  only  a  change  of  name.  Yet  the  passage  from 
Eumenius  which  has  been  insisted  on  as  proving  the  identity 
of  Bibracte  and  Augustodunum  distinctly  proves  the  contrary. 
Bibracte,  otherwise  Julia,  is  opposed  to  Augustodnnuni,  other- 
wise Flavia,  and  the  city  of  the  ^duaus  is  declared  to  be,  not 
Julia  but  Flavia.  I  The  passage  just  quoted  from  Strabo 
proves  the  same.  It  points  to  an  interval  when  Bibracte  had 
lost  its  old  headship,  bat  when  Augustodunum  had  not  yet 
talien  its  place.  In  no  other  state  of  things  could  any  one 
have  spoken  of  Challon  asthecityof  theiEdui,  and  of  Bibracte 
only  as  a  military  post.  Monumental  evidence  also  leads 
distinctly  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  Bibracte  was 
not  destroyed,  §  that,  under  its  new  title  of  Julia,  it  went  on 
.  as  an  inhabited  town,  but  that  it  had  yielded  the  first  place 
among  .^duan  •dwelling-plaees  to  the  new  fonndation  of 
Augustus  which  received  his  name.  -  On  a  high  hill  which 
may  be  seen' from  Autun  to  the  north-west,  known  as  Mont- 
.Beuvray,  a  cormption  doubtless  of  the  ancient  name,  most 
extensive  remaina  of  a  Gaulish  and  Boman  town  are  to  he 
seen.  The  description  of  its  defences  make  the  inquirer  long 
at  once  to  make  his  way  tbitber.  Now  the  best  local  opinion, 
supported  by  the  manifest  reason  of  the  case,  sets  them  down 
OS  marking  the  place  of  the  elder  .lEdnan  capital.  We 
will  not  enlarge  on  them,  because  we  cannot  speak  of  them 

•  strabo,  iV.  8  ;  Ju'Soiuv  lOvog,  ir6\iv  tvov  KajivWlvev  iiririf  'Aptrot  rai 
fpoipiiiv  Bi/3paicTn.  -Ka^vyMyov  is  Cabillo,  tfie  modern  ChaHoaoa  the  Bftone. 
which  modeni  Bpelling  is  striding  to  confound  with  Catalaani  or  Cholom  on  the 
Manie.    Cabillo  appe&n  in  Bell.  Unll.  vii.  90  as  the  wmtci  quarterB  of  Qointus 

t  See  above,  iv.  p.  3.  ;  Ibid.viL  90. 

j  The  Abbs  Itochet  (p.  T),  arguing  that  Bibraoto  and  Aulunare  the  same, 
takes  some  puna  to  show  thai  Bibracte  was  not  dcstiojed  i  bnt  there  never  was 
the  least  reason  to  thinlf  that  it  v(as,.and  the  monumental  eTidenco  now  proves 
the  euot  Gontnkif. 

•- ^"-'"81^ 
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from  personal  knowledge.  It  would  be  easy  to  copy  descrip- 
tioiif;  but  there  is  no  life,  and  not  much  profit,  in  Buch  a  pro- 
cess. The  present  literary  vergobret  of  tbe  :£duaii  state,  whose 
help  ^ould  have  been  willingly  given  at  a  more  favourable 
season,  declined  all  help  in  January,  1881,  and  strongly 
dissuaded  any  attempt  on  Mont-Beuvray  at  such  a  moment. 
It  was  indeed  an  exceptional  time.  The  j^dni  seem  to  be  a 
people  favoured  by  nature.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
overwhelmed  by  snow-storms  or  driven  to  and  fro  of  fierce 
winds,  the  hill  of  Augustus  enjoyed  weather,  cold  indeed, 
but  cold  simply  with  honest  frost,  which  put  no  hindrance  in  tbe 
way  of  research.  Not  far  from  Autun,  within  the  £duan  land, 
stands  one  of  many  Avallons.  But  just  then  the  mythical 
privileges  of  that  name,  certainly  not  shared  by  the  West- 
Saxon  spot  which  also  bears  it,  seemed  to  be  shared  in  good 
earnest  by  tbe  later  ^duan  capital.  Not  so  with  the  older 
one ;  Ihe  height  of  Bibracte  was  reported  to  be  deep  with  snow, 
and  an  eiamination  of  its  ditches  to  be  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  We  must  be  excused  then,  if  we  simply  record  the 
fact  that  modern  research  has  distinctly  shown  that  Bibracte 
and  Angustodunum  are  two  distinct  places,  and  then  go  on  to 
speak  of  Augustodnnnm  and  not  of  Bibracte.  For,  after  all,  it 
is  not  Bibracte,  but  Angustodunum,  which  became  the  sister 
cityof  Trier, which  ryoiced  in  the  Flavian  name,  and  received 
the  visit  of  a  Flavian  Emperor. 

There  is  then  no  doubt  that  the  new  ^duan  city  was  a  • 
new  erection  of  the  days  of  the  prinee  whose  name  it  bears. 
Whether  the  hill  of  Augustus  now  became  for  the  first  time 
the  site  of  human  dweUings  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  it 
is  enough  that  it  now  became  for  the  first  time  the  site  of  a 
great  city.  At  Antun  then  we  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
studying  the  kind  of  plan  which  jvas  followed  m  that  age  in 
founding  a,  great  city  in  a  favoured  province,  in  cases  where  a 
definite  plan  could  be  freely  carried  out,  and  where  tlie 
creators  of  the  new  town  were  not  Jiampered  by  older  works 
or  older  traditions.  We  are  at  once  struck  by  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  gi'ound-plan  of  Autun  and  the  gronud-plans 
of  two  other  classes  of  Boman  towns  with  which  we  are  able 
to  compare  it  both  in  oar  own  island  and  elsewhere.  When 
the  city  grew  out  of  a  £toman  camp,  whether  the  camp  occu- 
pied the  site  of  a  Gaulish  or  British  oppidum,  or  was  first 
pitched  to  besiege  or  to  control  a  Granlish  or  British  oppidum, 
we  are  commonly  struck  by  the  small  size  of  the  original 
Boman  enclosure.  It  is  so  at  our  own  Lindum  and  Eboracum ; 
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it  is  so  at  tliat  North-Craalisli  Mediolannm  which  has  changed 
into  Norman  Evreux ;  it  is  so  in  the  Norman  capital  itself, 
where  the  name  of  Rothomagus  has,  like  Augustodunum,  been 
simply  contracted,  and  not  -wholly  cast  aside.  At  York  and 
Lincoln  the  greater  part  of  the  Boman  dwellings  must  have  . 
Iain  in  thickly  inhabited  subnrba  outside  the  original  Roman 
wall.  The  other  class  of  towns  seems  not  to  have  bad  a 
military  origin.  A  site  was  occupied,  as  caprice  or  eon- 
yenience  dictated ;  houses  grew  up,  covering  an  irregular 
apace :  in  later  times,  when  the  Pax  liomana  bad  become 
less  sure,  the  inhabited  space  was  fenced  in  by  a  wall 
which  followed  its  shape  and  dimensions.  Towns  of  this 
class  show  a  walled  enclosure  of  much  greater  size,  but  of 
much  more  irregular  shape,  than  those  which  were  in  their 
beginning  strictly  castra  or  chesters.  We  might  say  that 
Borne  itself  is  the  greatest  eiample  of  cities  of  this  second 
class,  the  vastest  in  its  scale,  the  most  irregular  in  th»  out- 
hue  of  Its  walls.  What  Aurelian  did,  what,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  ServiuB  did  ages  before  him,  was  to  fence  in  whatever 
eitent  of  ground  had  become  the  inhabited  city  of  their 
several  times.  At  home  we  may  see  an  inclosure  of  this  kind 
at  Calleva  or  Silchester,  with  its  large  irregular  area  so  unlike 
the  small  square  Chester  of  the  colony  of  Lindum.  Antun, 
neither  a  mere  military  post  which  has  grown  into  a  city,  rior 
yet  a  casual  collection  of  houses  which  it  was  afterwards 
found  expedient  to  fortify,  but  a  site  deliberately  laid  out  as  a 
great  city  in  the  first  days  of  the  Empire,  is  quite  unlike 
either  class.  Its'  extent  is  far  greater  than  the  original  extent 
of  Lincoln  or  Evreux ;  its  ground-plan  is  far  more  regular 
than  that  of  Silchester,  incomparably  more  regular  than  that 
of  Rome.  The  enclosure  forms  nearly  a  regular  parallelo- 
gram ;  some  change  or  some  special  reason  has  caused  a  slight 
departure  from  this  plan  at  the  south-eastern  angle ;  but  the 
parallelogram  is  regular  indeed  as  compared  with  Rome  or 
Calleva ;  it  is  vast  indeed  compated  with  that  of  the  mere 
camp-cities.  Modem  Autun,  like  modem  Bpme,  like  modem 
Soest,  has  shrunk  up  within  about  half  the  space  fenced 
in  by  the  walls  of  Augustus.  Modern  Antun  is  in  truth  a 
city  within  a  city,  even  more  distinctly  than  modern  Rome. 
For  the  forsaken  parts  of  Rome — some  of  which  are  now 
fast  becoming  again  inhabited — were  never  fenced  off  by  a 
new  wall  from  the  inhabited  city  of  the  last  four  centuries. 
But  modem  Antun  has  its  own  wall,  which  on  two  sides  uses 
parts  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  the 
Soman  city  outside  the  new  enclosure.     Thus  the  greatest 
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monuments  of  Angnstodminm  have  to  be  looked  for,  some- 
times, as  at  Bome,  nmoDg  fields  and  gardens — on  the  liill  of 
AngQBtuB  we  camioti  add  vineyardB — sometimes  on  roads  so 
far  from  the  heart  of  the  city  as  to  be  almost  rnral.  The 
Boman  wall  may  be  traced  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  sometimes,  as  we  have  said,  employed  in  the  later 
defences,  sometimes  standing  free  far  away  from  them.  The 
two  gateways  which  are  the  greatest  remains  of  Augustodunnm ' 
Btand  far  away  from  the  modem  streets,  and  need  a  walk 
of  some  length  to  seek  for  them.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
best  comments  on  the  peculiar  history  of  Autun  that,  the 
railway-station  lies  within  the  Boman  wall,  within  the 
northern  gate,  the  great  gate  of  Arroux.  Still  Autun 
follows  the  law  of  all  cities.  Wherever  the  pomanum  is 
drawn,  suburbs  spring  up  beyond  it.  Though  the  great 
mass  of  the  city  lies  within  the  later  as  well  as  within 
the  earlier  wall,  yet  scattered  houses,*  and  even  straggling 
streets,  have  here  and  there  made  their  way  beyond  tho 
later  enclosure,  sometimes  even  beyond  the  Boma^  wall 
itself.  At  Autun  too,  as  in  other  cities, .  monastic  settler 
.  ments  arose  under  the  shelter  of  the  fortified,  enclosure.  Here 
it  was  not,  as  usaal,  a  single  great  abbey,  a  Saint  Ouen's  or 
a  Saint  Augustine's  outside  the  walls.  Several  considerable 
monasteries  lay  outside  the  later  city,  and  each  monastery 
naturally  gathered  a  little  colony  of  lay  dwellings  around  it. 

The  site  which  was  chosen  for  the  new  city  has  some  like- 
ness to  several  famous  spots  in  the  northern  part  of  our  own 
island.  As  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  Stirling,  as  at  Carlisle,  the 
main  streets  of  Autun  climb  up  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  the 
highest  point  occupied  as  the  main  fortress.  It  is  no  slight 
ascent  from  the  river,  from  the  ancient  river-gate,  from  the 
modern  railway-station,  to  the  castrum  of  Augnstodnnum,  now 
marked  in  the  general  view  by  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint 
Lazarus.  And  when  the  height  is  reached,  the  descent  on 
the  other,  the  northern  side,  is  far  more  steep  and  sudden 
than  the  gradual  rise  h-om  the  south.  But  the  hill  of  Autun 
differs  widely  from  the  bills  which  are  occupied  by  the  three 
British  cities.  It  is  no  mere  narrow  ridge ;  a  great  extent 
of  ground  slopes  gradually  upwards  towards  the  height, 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  slopes  is  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  the  three  British  hills.  The  southern  view  too 
on  which  we  look  from  the  castrum  of  Augastodunum  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  northern  view  on  which  we  look  from 
either  of  the  three  British  castles.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Carlisle, 
■were  all  of  them,  at  the  day  of  their  foundation,  border  for- 
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tresses  looking  out  on  a'  hostile  land.  Edinburgh  and  Cftrlisle 
were  reared,  each  in  its  day,  us  bulwarks  of  the  northern 
English  land  against  the  Scottish  enem}'.  Stirling  was  reared 
B8  the  balwark  of  the  English  realm  which  had  taken  the 
Scottish  name  against  the  true  Scots  of  the  monntains.  But 
Aagustoclunum,  reared  in  the  heart  of  the  Itoman  Peace, 
looked  out  on  no  distant  or  hostile  land.  No  wifd  moun- 
■  tains  far  away  lie  open  to  the  view  from  the  southern  gate  of 
Autun.  Neighbouring  hills,  almost  forming  part  of  the  city, 
rising  at  once  on  the  other  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  form  the 
immediate  view  from  the  caBtnim.  We  might  almost  eay  that 
the  Appian  way,  more  strictly  the  Ostian  way,  of  Augusto- 
dunnm  lay  on  those  neighbouring  heights.  There  rises,  as 
the  most  prominent  artificial  object  in  view,  one  of  the  chief 
Boman  antiquities  of  Autun,  a  tomb  crowning  one  of  those 
hills,  a  pyramid  after  the  type  of  that  of  Cains  Sestius  by  the 
gate  of  Saint  Paul.  But  the  pyramid  of  Autun  has  been  less 
lucky  than'its  southern  fellow,  in  that  the  picking  away  of  all 
its  hewn  stone  has  made  it  well-nigh  ehapeless.  The  tomb  on 
the  southern  hill  is  in  a  manner  balanced  by  another  Roman 
building  standing  on  the  northern  fiat,  beyond  the  gate  and 
beyond  the  river.  This  building  stands  out  boldly,  with  the  ' 
general  air  of  one  of  the  square  donjons  which  the  Normaa 
raised  both  in  his  own  land  and  in  ours.  Locally  it  bears  the 
name  of  the  temple  of  Janus ;  but  the  name  is  one  of  those 
random  guesses  with  which  the  inquirers  of  a  paB.t  age  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  satisfied.  What  it  really  is  it  might  be 
hard  to  say ;  but  it  is  said  that  signs  have  been  found  showing 
that  it  was  most  likely  surrounded  by  columns,  perhaps  of 
wood.  Anyhow  it  niakes  a  chief  feature  in  the  view  from 
many  points,  and  it  falls  in  well  with  the  general  effgct  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  city.  In  the  general  effect,  that  side,  the 
side  towards  the  river,  is  the  most  Boman  side  of  Autun.* 
The  remains  of  the  wall  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Arrons,  and 
the  road  which  crosses  the  bridge  is  spanned  by  that  which, 
in  a  general  view,  is  the  more  effective  of  the  two  Boman  gates 
of  Antun.  .  Its  two  great  arches,  the  smaller  arches  on  each 
side,  the  tall  arcade  above,  are  perhaps  even  more  striking 
in  their  present  imperfect  state  than  they  could  have  been 
Tijhea  Eumenius  sang  the  praises  of  the  i^duan  city,  or  in  the 
earlier  days  when  Tacitus  witnessed  to  its  greatness.  Grand 
as  the  gate  seems  in  approaching  the  city  from  outsiile,  its  look 
ia  yet  more  wonderful  as  we  go  down  to  it  from  within.  The 
peculiar  character  of  Autun  helps  to  increase  the  effect.  We 
go  down  through  the  straggling  street  of  the  northern  suburb : 
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a  range  of  arcbes  catches  the  eye,  wbich  look  at  firat  like  the 
arches  of  a  distant  aqueduct.  As  we  di'aw  nearer,  the  nialn 
arches  below  come  into  eight,  and  we  see  the  northern  gate  of 
AagastodunuQi  rising  beneath  us  in  all  its  ruined  majesty. 
The  eastern  gate,  known  as  the  gate  of  Saint  Andrew,  is 
hardly  seen  from  any  such  effective  i)oiQt,  because  the  road 
-does  not  lead  so  distinctly  up  and  down  to  it.  But  it  is 
really  a  better  design,  and  notwithstanding  some  modern 
'restoration,' itisbetterpreaerved.  It  is  wonderful  to  conceive 
any  one  not  being  a  Pope  '  restoring  '  a  Boman  gate,  yet  the 
deed  has  been  done  both  at  Bheims  and  at  Autun.  In 
this  gate  the  smaller  aide  arches  are  set  in  projections, 
which  increase  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  'Nor  is  the  effect 
lessened  by  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  huge  round  tower, 
in  after  times  turned  into  the  apse  of  a  church.  Autun  may 
well  be  proud  of  its  ancient-  approaches  from  the  east  and 
north.  We  will  not  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  Black  Gate 
of  Trier ;  but  they  may  hold  their  own  against  aught  of  their 
kind  at  Bbeims,  at  Nimes,  or  even  at  Verona,  still  more 
against  anything  that  is  to  be  found  at  Borne  itself. 

Tlie  other  chief  view,  from  the  sontbeiii  side,  the  view  from 
the  opposite  hills  and  from  the  nameless  pyramid,  is  rather  a 
view  of  medieval  Autun  than  of  Boman  Augustodaunm.  The  . 
havoc  of  the  Bevolntion  has  taken  away  from  Antnn  its  right 
to  be  called,  as  of  old,  the  city  of  fair  bell-towers ;  th^  cathe- 
dral keeps  the  only  ecclesiastical  tower  of  any  importance 
which  remains  ;  but,  as  seen  from  the  pyramid  and  from  the 
slopes  beneath  it,  the  church  rises  nobly  above  the  walls,  and 
its  lofty  Bpire  is  girt  with  a  crowd  of  smaller  towers,  military 
and  domestic.  And  indirectly  this  view  is  a  view  of  Boman 
Augustodunum.  Though  the  gate  at  this  side,  the  gate  of 
Borne,  has  vanished,  yet  the  line 'of  the  walls  remains,  and 
the  cathedral  church  and  its  belongings  i^ark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  caglrum,  the  citadel  of  the  Boman  city  crowning  its 
highest  point.  In  its  way,  the  church  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
■  see,  the  most  instructive  of  all  witnesses  to  the  abiding  nature 
of  Boman  art  in  the  Boman  city.  But  at  present  we  have  to 
deal  with  it  only  as  calling  up  the  memory  of  the  specially 
Boman  quarter  of  Autun.  The  pai-t  of  the  city  which  aftei-- 
wards  pnt  on  a  specially  ecclesiastical  character  was  at  first 
the  stronghold  where  the  power  of  Borne  emphatically  dwelled 
in  the  form  of  her  legions,  even  in  days  when  the  men  who 
bore  the  pilum  and  broadsword  on  Gaulish  ground  were  them- 
■selves  mainly  men  of  Gaulish  blood. 

The  walls  of  Anton  are  emphatically  the  walls  of  Augustus. 
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Local  pride  points  to  their  eonBtmetion  as  marking  them  for 
the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  in  opposition  to  the 
later  forms  of  conBtrnction  more  common  in  the  Roman  build- 
ings of  Qaul  and  Britain.  AugUBtodunum  might  rejoice  to  ho 
.called  Flaria ;  but  her  walls  are  Augustan  and  not  Flavian. 
No  layers  of  bricks,  bricks  thick  and  far  apart,  distarb  the 
uniformity  of  their  stone  construction.  But  some  eyes  may 
venture  to  be  better  pleased  with  the  more  varied  look  of  tho 
later  fashion,  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  such  mighty 
Btones  are  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  AngoBtodunum  as 
strike  the  beholder  almost  with  awe  in  the  older  part  of  the 
wall  of  Agenticnm.  On  the  west  side  the  Augustan  wall 
was  kept  as  the  wall  of  the  later  and  smaller  enolosare.  For 
that  very  reason  it  liae  here  undergone  far  more  change, 
having  been,  like  the  walls  of  Home;  repaired  and  patched  in 
aaccesBive  ages.  No  gate  is  preserved  on  this  side,  but  at  one 
point  a  Roman  bulwark  has  been  carried  ap  into  a  bold  turret 
of  the  twelfth  century,  one  of  those  adaptations  of  earlier 
work  which  always  come  home  to  ub  with  a  special  life.  At 
another  point,  within  the  precincts  of  a  revived  religious 
house,  besides  vaults  which  are  now  underground,  another 
mighty  tower  of  the  original  defences  survives.  But  the 
Roman  wall  is  really  best  studied  on  the  ruinous  northern 
side  above  the  river.  There  it  stands,  broken  down  indeed 
and  crumbling  away,  but  at  least  not  confused  with  later 
work.  It  is  by  following  the  circuit  of  the  forsaken  wall, 
by  marking  how  wide  a  space  beyond  the  modern  city  was 
taken  withm  the  range  of  the  Augustan  enclosure,  that  we 
take  in  the  full  force  of  the  words  in  which  the  greatest  his- 
torian of  Rome  brings  the  new  i^duan  capital  before  us  in  the 
days  when  the  walls  of  Augustus  were  still  in  their  freshness. 
This,  our  first  picture  of  Augustodunum,  comes  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Tiberius,  the  twenty-fifst  year  of  our  fera. 
That  was  ono  ofthoae  moments  when  the  history  of  Trier  anS 
of  Autun  flows  in  one  stream.  It  was  a  moment  when  Treverr 
and  ^dui  joined  in  an  attempt  to  throw  offthe  dominion  of 
Rome,  a  dominion  which  was  not  yet  fully  accepted  even  by  all 
of  thosewho  were  enrolled  among  her  citizens,  and  who  bore  the 
very  name  of  her  pi-inces.  Julius  Florus  among  the  Treveri, 
Julius  Sftcroyir  among  the  .^dui,  were  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  the  name  of  the  j^duan  chief  seems  to  point 
him  out  as  one,  like  Dlvitiacus  before  him,  who  was  skilled  in 
all  the  priestly  lore  of  the  Druids."^'     In  those  days  the  city  of 
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AngostaB  by  the  Arronx  ranked  higher  than  the  citj  of 
AognBtne  by  the  Mosel,  if  indeed  Augusta  by  tlio  Mosel  had 
yet  become  a  liomaD  city  at  all.*  Tacitus  strongly  marks 
AugastoduDQin  aa  the  head  of  the  ^duan  state,  as 
a  wealthy  city,  and,  above  all,  as  a  city  one  of  whose 
special  characters  was  to  be  a  seat  of  liberal  studies.  There 
the  noblest  youth  of  Gaul  were  gathered  together  as  in  an 
nni'versity,  and  the  rebel  chief  took  care  to  arm  the  students 
in  Lis  cause,  as  a  pledge,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  adher- 
ence of  their  parents  and  kinsfolk.!  Weapons,  doubtless  the 
weapons  of  Eoman  warfare,  were  secretly  made  and  distri- 
buted among  these  young  assertors  of  Gaulish  freedom.  But 
ansong  the  forty  thousand  men  at  whose  head  the  priestly 
deliverer  held  the  walls  of  Augustoduuum,  those  who  carried 
Soman  arms  numbered  but  a  fifth  part.  The  rest  of  the  host 
consisted  of  various  irregular  contingents.  There  was  a  mixed 
multitude  with  knives  and  hunting- spears ;  there  was  a  band 
of  slaves  in  training  for  the  gladiatorial  sbows^for  the  young 
city  already  bad  its  amphitheatre.  These  last  wore  defensive 
armour  of  such  a  form  that  its  wearers  were  equally  unfitted 
to  give  blows  and  to  receive  them.|  At  the  head  of  this 
strange  force,  Sacrovir  ventured  to  meet  the  Boman  legions  in 
battle  at  the  twelfth  milestone  from  Augustodunum.  The 
Soman  commander  Gains  Silius  was  hastening  through  the 
land  of  the  Sequani.  We  may  therefore  picture  to  ourselves 
the  ^duan  host  marching  forth  under  the  arches  of  the  eastern 
gate,  the  gate  of  St.  Andrew,  g  We  hardly  need  Tacitus  to 
tell  us  that  Some  had  the  victory ;  but  his  description  of  the 
battle  foretels  warfare  of  many  ages  later.    We  seem  to  be 

HOC  nisi  virtati  pretium  esset,"  Morivale  ^v.  213)  notioea  that  tlie  name  o( 
SacroviT  '  seeng  to  mark  him  as  a  maa  of  pnesU;  famil}-,  and  armed,  therefore 
with  all  the  iDflaence  oE  bia  proactibcd  ooBte.' 

*  On  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colon;  among  the  Trevcri.  see 
EiBtorical  EssajB,  Third  Series,  p.  77. 

I  Tacitas,  Aim.  iii.  43  ;  '  AuguEtodannn,  eapat  gentis,  armutis  cohortibnB 
Bacroyii  occapaTerat,  et  DobilieBimom  Galliarum  Bobolcm,  liUeralibas  stodiis 
ibi  operatam,  at  eo  pignoie  parentes  propinqnosqae  eonim  adjougeret.  Simul 
simu,  occuUo  fabiicata  javentuti  dieportit.'  Dr.  Meiivale  calls  it  '  Tho 
Imperial  UniTersity  of  AugaBtodunum.' 

{  The  description  given  by  Taeitua  in  the  same  chapter  is  eiognlar :  '  Ad- 
dnntnr  e  servitiiB  glodiatnriB  dcstinatt,  gnibna  more  gentico,  continuum  fetri 
tegimen  (cmppelh^ios  Tocaut)  intereudis  ictibuB  inhabiles,  accipiendis  im- 
peDetrabiles. ' 

§  Dr.  MeriTBle  (r.  216)  aajs :  '  The  site  of  this  battle  must,  in  all  piobabilit;. 
have  been  to  the  north  of  Augoatodunom,  on  the  road  mto  lielgica,  from  whence 
the  Bomans  were  advancing.'  This  irould  bring  them  in  by  the  gale  of  Arroai. 
Bnt  Tacitns  (iii.  16)  says :  '  Bilias  .  .  .  vastat  Seqcanortun  pagos,  qui  finium 
eztremi,  et  £daia  contermini  sociique,  in  armls  crant.  Moi  AugUBtodnnum 
petit.' 
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reading  some  tale  of  medieval  Italy,  when  he  tella  na  how.  the 
legionaries  took  axes  and  hatchets  to  hew  at  the  iron-clad 
gladiators,  as  at  a  wall,  and  liow,  when  the  bodies  sheathed  in 
iron  were  once  overthrown,  the  victors  took  no  further  heed 
to  them.  Dead  or  alive,  woanded  or  ^bole,  when  they  were 
once  down,  the  weight  of  their  iron  burthen  took  away  all 
chance  of  rising.*  Sacrovir  and  the  relics  of  his  host  fled 
to  the  city.  They  dared  not  defend  it.  The  leader  and  his 
most  trnsted  companions  betook  themselves  to  a  neighhonring 
country-house,  and  there  died,  partly  by  their  own  hands, 
partly  by  flames  of  their  own  kindling.t 

No  special  vengeance  seems  to  have  lighted  on  the  ^duan 
city  as  the  punishment  of  this  revolt.  Twenty-six  years  later 
it  received  a  signal  honour.  It  is  now  that  Tacitus  records 
that  remarkable  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  of  which 
*  a  literal  report  has  been  preserved  to  us  on  the  brazen  pistes 
of  Lyons.J  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  such  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  real  character  of  the  speeches  which  an  ancient 
historian  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  in  hia  tale. 
The  genuine  speech  of  Claudius  and  the  speech  devised  for 
him  by  Tacitus  have  their  subject  and  their  general  line  of 
argument  in  common,  but  nothing  more.  Mot  only  the  mere 
words,  but  the  particular  illustrations  which  are  chosen,  are 
different.  But  the  general  Une  of  Claudius'  real  argument  ia 
80  thoroughly  preserved  that  we  begin  to  hope  that  other 
speeches,  at  all  events  in  the  writings  of  the  same  historian, 
may  have  a  least  the  same  degree  of  genuineness.  Claudius 
here  shows  at  his  best ;  his  wife  and  his  freedmen  had  for 
a  moment  left  him  alone.  Those  of  the  Gauls  who  hod  been 
admitted  to  Roman  citizenship  prayed  that  they  might  be 
further  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Senate  of  what  was  now  their  country. 
Men  of  the  narrow-minded  turn  which  shows  itself  in  aU 
times  and  places  opposed  the  proposal.  .  But  the  Imperial 
antiquary  knew  the  history  of  Rome,  and  he  knew  what  had 
made  Bome  great.  Eome,  unlike  Athena  and  Sparta,  had 
'  drawn  her  kings,  her  senators,  her  noblest  houses,  his  own 

*  Tacitue,  Ann.  ill  4G:  'PaDlum  moTie  attalere  ferratt,  reBtantibus  luninis 
adventim  pila  et  gludioi :  sed  miles,  coireptiB  BCcnribus  e(  dolabiis,  nt  at  mnmm 
pciramperet,  ciedere  t«giaina  et  corpora :  qaidam  trudibuB  But  fuiou  iuertem 
molem  proBtemere,  jaoontesqae,  nullo  sd  resnrgcndilm  iugd,  qnasi  czsnimes 
liaqnebiuitur.' 

t  Ibid.  '  Metu  deditionia  in  villum  propinqnam  cam  fidisBimiB  pergit.  lUio 
enft  tnana,  reliqui  mutuis  ictibns  occideie.    XacenEa  super  vilU  omnea  cremavil.' 

t  Tncitas  givee  hia  version  of  the  Bpe«oh,  Ann,  li  24  (Church  and  Bioderip'a 
Ed.)  See  aleo  Oeelli's  Toe.  Ann.  cxcuieub  to  Bk.  zi.  The  tmer  report  is  Btill 
to  be  Bean  on  its  brazen  tablets  at  Lyons,  and  ia  piintcd.  See  W.  T.  Arnold, 
'  Boman  ProTincinl  AdmiiiistratioD,'  p.  126. 
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Clandian  gent  itself,  from  other  cities  and  nations.  She  bad 
kept  her  power  longer  than  Athens  or  Sparta,  because  she 
had  freely  extended  the  privileges  of  the  ruling  city  to  allied 
and  conquered  commonwealthg.  The  Imperial  will  would 
doabtlesB  have  prevailed,  even  if  it  had  been  backed  by  weaker 
reasons.  To  grant  the  prayer  of  the  Gauls  was  simply  to 
follow  a  crowd  of  precedents  dating  from  the  days  of  Bome'a 
first  being.  In  memory  of  the  aucient  kindred,  the  first 
Gaalieh  senstors  were  chosen  from  among  the  ^duan  brothers 
of  Borne.* 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  history  of  Gaul  under  Roman 
rule  that  we  have  to  leap  over  more  than  two  hundred  years 
"before  we  come  to  another  distinct  mention  of  the  ^Eduan 
city.  The  nest  time  that  we  hear  of  Augustodunum  is  in 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  in  the  days  of  another 
Claudins.  We  have  now  reached  the  times  when  we  have 
Eunaenias  for  our  guide.  We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
character  of  the  four  orations  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  his  pen.  Three  were  spoken  at  Trier,  to  the  Flavian 
princes,  the  elder  Constantius  and  the  great  Constantine. 
One,  the  second  in  order,  was  spoken  in  the  forum  of  Antun 
to  a  local  governor,  a  mere  '  vir  perfectissimus,'  who  had  oo 
claim  to  the  majesty  and  divinity  of  Csesars  and  Angusti. 
From  these  discourses  we  learn  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
tyrants,  when  Tetricus  bore  Imperial  sway  in.  Gaul,  Augusto- 
dunum underwent  a  seven  months'  siege  and  a  final  capture 
at  the  hands  of  some  rebel  bands.  Eumeniua  applies  to  the 
besiegers  the  epithet  of  Bagauda,  famous  a  little  later  as  the 
name  of  the  first  recorded  Jacquerie.  Our  local  commentator 
tries  hard  to  prove  that  the  phrase  is  merely  a  name  of  scorn 
bestowed  on  the  forces  of  a  prince  who,  as  he  was  not  finally 
successful,  was  reckoned  in  the  list  of  i-ebels  and  tyrants. 
EumeniuB  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Tetricus,  bst  he  has 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  Tetricus 
came  to  an  end.  The  faithful  inhabitants  of  the  ^duan  city 
were,  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  Cfesar,  the  first  to  seek  aid  from 
Bome.  The  brothers  of  the  republic  called  on  Claudius,  their 
lawful  prince,  to  come  to  their  help  against  the  rebels,  and  to 
win  back  all  the  Gaulish  lands  to  his  obedience.t  Could  he 
have  come,  the  tie  of  ancient  brotherhood  would  have  given 

*  Tadtas,  Add.  iiL  16:  'Frimi  ^daj  Bcnatomm  in  nrbe  las  ndepti  Bont, 
datom  id  ftederi  antiqao,  et  quia  soli  Qalloram  fiatenutalis  nomen  com  populo 
BoDiuio  nsiupiiJit.' 

t  Eamenius  tnice  lefen  to  tbis uege.  ThafiTBtplaceia  in  thedisconree, 'Pro 
Sobolia  reBtanrandiB,'  4 :  >  Ciriltltcili  iBlam,  et  mim  fratemo  popnli  Romani 
nomine  glorMtam,  et  tnno  demam  graviidiiia  dade  perculaam,  cnm  latrocmio 
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Ganl  peace,  -without  any  Iobb  to  the  power  of  Kome,  without 
any  CaUilaunian  slaughter.*  This  last  phrase  carries  on  our 
thoQghta  over  not  far  short  of  two  centuries,  to  the  day  when 
Aetius  and  Theodorio  saved  Aryan  and  Christian  Europe  on 
the  Catalaunian  fields.  But  the  reference  is  to  a  less  famous 
strife  on  the  same  ground.  The  prayers  of  Augustodunum 
were  for  a  season  unheeded.  The  Iltyrian  prince  to  whom 
she  cried  for  deliverance  had  to  leave  the  work  to  be  done  by 
an  lUyrian  successor.  Claudius  was  busy  with  the  Gothic 
war  which  gave  him  his  surname.  He  had  to  drive  hack  in- 
vaders from  heyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  and  had  to 
endure  the  presence  of  rebels  within  its  provinces.  He  could 
not  come  to  the  help  of  the  ^dnan  state  as  the  first  Cssar 
had  done.  Augustodunum  was  constrained  to  open  her  gates 
to  the  dreaded  enemy — the  'Bagaudie,'  the  'Gaulish  rebels' 
— and,  according  to  the  witness  of  her  own  orator,  she  suffered 
no  small  amount  of  havoc  at  their  hands.  The  recovery  of 
Gaul  had  to  wait  for  another  reign  ;  but  in  those  days  reigns 
were  short,  and  stout  hearts  from  the  lands  beyond  the 
Hadriatic  were  ready  to  fill  each  other's  place  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Claudius  could  not  come  to  hinder  ;  Anrelian  came 
to  avenge.  He  overthrew  the  host  of  Tetricus  at  Chalons,  and 
received  to  his  favour  the  Emperor  who  forsook  his  own  fol- 
lowers.+  In  our  imperfect  materials  for  those  times,  oar 
notices  of  the  event  of  Chalons  come  only  from  the  summaries 
of  Eutropius  and  Aurelius  Victor,  to  whose  statements  this 
allusion  of  Eumenius,  spoken  in  the  presence  of  Constantine, 
gives  a  singular  confirmation. 

BngandiciB  rebcllioniB  obseBFia,  anxillnm  Bomani  prmcipis  invocArel.'  In  tlia 
other  pttssaga  (QratiDram  Actio,  4),  he  saya,  addressing  ConBtautiiie :  'Attende, 
quiBso,  qiunti  Bit,  Imperator,  quod  DiTom  Claudinra,  parentem  tuum,  ad  rcon- 
porandBB  Gallias  primi  soUicitaTcrunt :  eipectoatesqile  ejus  auiitiiim,  eeptem 
monaibuB  clauai,  et  omnia  iDopiiv  mJEemndSi  perpessi,  tone  demtmt  irrumpendoB 
rebellihua  GalUcaniB  portaa  rohquerunt,  cum  (easi  obaervare  non  posaent."  M. 
Booliet  (pp.  31--lii)  is  anxious  to  sbov  that  tho  troops  of  Tetracna  might  be 
oallod  Bagaudm.  But  the  true  Bagandoi,  peasanta  Gtirred  ~np  to  revolt  hj  local 
oppresaioD,  come  aomewhat  Uter,  a.d,  285  ;  while  the  aicgc  o(  Autun  mast  have 
happened  in  270.  The  chiaf  paasftgcaabont  them  are  in  Aureliua  Victor  (desares) 
and  Eatropius,  lib.  is.,  and  CBpecially  Salvianus  do  tiubematioue  Dei,  t.  5.  They 
appear,  too,  whece  one  would  not  hare  locked  for  them,  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Prosper,  i.d.  437.  Thia  may  perhaps  give  aome  help  to  M.-Bochefs  laser  use 
of  the  name. 

*  Qratianun  Actio,  4  :  '  Sine  ullu  detrimenio  Bomanamm  virinm,  iine  cltdi' 
CaUtUiimicn,    compendinm    pacia  recouciliatis  provinciie  attoUaaet  fratemitas 


t  Aureliua  Victor  (Cfeaarea}  mentiona  the  fact:  •  Tetrici  .  .  .  cbsib legionea, 
proditore  ipso  dace.'  Entrupius,  lib.  9,  gives  us  the  place— I  ventnre  to  change 
the  place  of  a  comma — •  Aurelianua  auperavit  in  Gallia  Tetricnm,  qtii,  a  militi- 
baa  imperator  electus,  apad  Catalaonos,  ipao  Tetrico  prodente  eiercitum  &uutn> 
cnjos  assiduas  aeditione  a  ferre  non  polerst.' 
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The  blow  vbicli  had  oow  fallen  on  Antun  had  bronght  her 
very  low.  The  bonnty  of  CoDBtatttius  and  Gonstantioe  raised 
ber  again.  The  father  restored  her  public  bnildings ;  the  son 
remitted  no  small  share  of  the  heavy  taxation  which,  we  are 
told,  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  barren  .Eduan  soil  where 
no  vines  woald  grow,  than  it  did  on  the  more  fertile  parts  of 
Oaiil.*  Eumenius  himself,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
sohools  of  Aatun,  the  schools  which  had  once  been  famous, 
and  for  whose  restoration  he  bo  earnestly  pleads,  enjoyed 
pnncely  favour  and  a  comfortable  salary.  Of  that  salary  he 
was  ready  to  make  a  munificent  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  art 
and  his  city.  He  was  ready  himself  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
restoration  of  the  schools  in  their  ancient  home,  between  the 
capitol  of  Augnstodnnnm  and  the  temple  of  Apollo.t  The 
j^dnan  city,  now  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Flavia,  eager  to  be 
again  at  once  a  prosperous  and  learned  city,  had  once  enjoyed 
the  heavenly  delight  of  beholding  within  its  walls — though 
only  for  a  single  day — the  prince  at  whose  sight  cities  and 
temples  sprang  np,  as  flowers  sprang  up  under  the  couch  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.  I  Conetantine,  as  he  drew  near  to  Antun, 
had  looked  down  on  the  city  from  one  of  the  southern  hills,  and 
had  wondered  that  he  saw  no  man ;  he  entered  the  city,  and 
wondered  at  the  vast  multitude  which  had  come  together  to 
greet  him,§  He  is  prayed  to  renew  that  happy  day,  to  for- 
sake for  a  season  his  Imperial  home  at  Trier,  and  to  give 
another  moment  of  bliss  to  the  city  which  his  father  and  him- 
fielf  has  called  into  fresh  being,  the  Flavian  city  which  above 
all  others  bears  their  eternal  name. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  orator,  in  looking  back  to  the  visit  which 

■  EnmeniuBgiTeaa  number  of  carioua  details  on  tliia  headin  the  sixth  chapter 
-of  the  QTatianim  Actio.  Jbe  \iaejaxda  had  died  out;  the  level  conntrytiad 
become  ewaoipy ;  and  he  winds  up,  'Nee  poBBUmna,  ut  Aquitanis  sliiaqne  pro- 
viDciiB  familiars  est,  QOvis  vitibuB  locum  ubiqne  melaii ;  cam  supmiiasaperpetna 
sint,  infra  Immilitaa  pTecinoEa.' 

f  This  ia  the  main  aubject  o[  the  aecond  diBcooraa  of  EomeniOB,  Pro 
.Scholia  Beatanrandis.  He  makes  tbe  offer  in  chap.  6.  In  chap.  14  he  qaotea 
a  most  friendl;  letter  from  the  Emperor  ConatantiuB  U>  himself,  in  nhiob  that 
prince  speaks  of '  Augnatoduneosiiiin  oppidam,'  a  form  which  Eiimcnias  himaelf 
doea  not  use.  The  Ahb^  Bochet  enlera  at  great  length  on  the  vaiious  reasons 
vhioh  have  been  given  for  the  name  '  Meniaaff,'  applied  !«  the  schools  of 
Antmi.  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  The  building  was  (Pro  Scholis  Restau. 
rajidia.  9)  'Fi^cipnolocopositnm,  qnasiintcripsosocDloaciTitBtiB.  inter  ApoUinia 
templum  atgoe  Capitolinm,'  A  flood  of  eloquence  foUowa.  The  local  editor  has 
mnch  to  saj  about  the  site,  but  at  all  cventa  no  architectural  remains  are  left. 

t  Thia  wonderfal  flourish  comes  in  the  Panegyric  of  Conntantiue,  2'i  :  '  Heo 
magis  Jo*i  Junoniqae  lecnbantibns  novos  flores  teira  aubmiait,  qnam  circa  toB, 
Constantine,  vestigia  urbes  et  teinpla  coneuigant.' 

g  Oratiarora  Actio,  B ;  '  Miratns  ee,  Imperator,  nude  se  tibi  tanta  obviam 
effnnderet  maltitudo,  cam  aolitudinem  ex  Nioino  monte  vidisset.' 
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had  been,  in  lookiog  forward  to  the  visit  which  he  hoped  would 
be,  incidentally  gives  us  some  pictnres  of  the  city  as  it  was  in 
his  day.  Gonstantine  entered  Antan  by  a  gate  flanked  by 
towers,  which  towers,  by  a  somewhat  bold  figure,  are  said  to 
have  bowed  to  greet  or  embrace  him.*  One  wonders  that 
EomeniuB  did  not  liken  them  to  the  Symplegades  converted 
to  a  milder  mood.  This  loyal  gate  could  not  have  been  either 
of  those  which  still  remain ;  it  must  have  been  the  gate  of 
Borne-,  looking  towards  the  southern  hills.  From  the  gate 
the  Emperor  was  led  through  streets  adorned  in  their  best 
array — the  best  array  that  a  city  just  arising  out  of  poverty 
through  his  own  bounty  could  eapply.  The  ensigns  of  the 
guilds,  the  instruments  of  the  musicians,  above  all,  the  images 
of  the  gods  whom  Gonstantine  Btill  worshipped,  were  brought 
forth  in  bis  honour.t  Through  all  these  marks  of  rejoicing 
he  was  led  to  a  building  described  as  the  palace,  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  which  the  ordo,  the  decurions,  the  local  senate,  threw 
themselves  at  the  Bmperor's  feet.^  On  the  splendour  of  the 
temples,  above  all  on  that  of  Constantine's  patron  Apollo, 
Eumenins  does  not  fail  to  enlarge.  The  restorer  of  the  oity 
is  implored  to  come  and  visit  them  again. §.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Apollo  is  the  only  deity  on  whom  the  orator  at 
all  emphatically  or  seriously  enlarges.  Gonstantine  would  seem 
to  be  passing  towards  the  new  faith  through  a  stage  of  mono- 
theism which  as  yet  consisted  in  exclusive  devotion  to  a  single 
deity  of  the  old  pantheon.  The  Homeric  tales  of  Zeus  and 
Here  have  become  figures  of  speech  ;  the  worship  of  the  pure 
god — for  the  Apollo  of  Gonstantine  is  undoubtedly  the  sun-god 
— is  still  a  perfectly  grave  matter.  It  is  not  wonderful  then 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  the  image  of  the  Berecynthiau 
Mother  which  a  later  writer  tells  us  that  Autun  contained  in  its 
pagan  days,  and  from  whose  worship  the  JSduan -people  were 
turned  by  the  preaching  and  the  wonder-working  power  of  the 
holy  Bishop  Simplicins.  |j    The  wild  rites  of  Asiatic  worship — 

*  OrfttUnun  Actio,  7 :  '  Coia  to,  gaod  pTimam  nobis  signum  salntis  fail, 
portas  iatias  urbis  intnisti?  Qnie  te  habita  illo  in  Binam  reducto,  et  procui- 
lentibus  utrinqne  tunibTis,  ampiein  qnodam  vidnbatnr  accipere.' 

I  Ibid,  e :  '  Eiomaviiaua  viaa  qnibus  in  palatinm  pervenitor  paupere  qnidem 
Bnpellectile ;  aed  omnium  Bigna  coUegionim  omnium  deomm  nostrornm  Bima- 
lacra  protnlimus.' 

J  Ibid.  1:  'Cum  in  illo  aditn  palatii  tui  stratum  ante  pede<  tuos  ordinem, 
indnlgentife  tu*  voca  divina,  poneotaque  hac  inviota  deitera  anblevasti.' 

S  Eumemna  haa  much  to  say  about  the  temple  of  ApoUo  ia  both  of  hia 
Bpeechea  to  ConaUatins.  In  the  Panegyric  21,  the  Emperor  is  told  how  all  the 
tempUa  of  Autun  oall  for  him,  '  priBcipueqna  Apollo  aoetex,  cajua  ferventi' 
bna  aqoie  perjuria  puniuntur,  quiE  ts  maxima  oportet  odiase.' 

il  This  Btoi^  ia  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours, '  Du  Gloria  ConleaBomin,'  77,  which 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  Becneil,  ii.  467,  where  the  date  ia  giTen  aa  ^tout  i.n.  864. 
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perhai^  the  rites  of  same  siative  Gaolish  deity  shroaded  tmder 
the  Asiatic  name — were,  we  may  be  sure,  not  to  the  liking  of 
Gonstantine  in  his. transitional  state  of  mind.  Other  build- 
ings are  glanced  at,  for  which  the  researches  of  local  anti- 
quaries have  found  sites ;  *  but  no  strictly  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  Flavian  lera  rise  anywhere  above  the  ground.  The 
exiating  glories  of  Autun  are  her  walls  and  gates.  The  city 
contains  no  such  actually  abiding  buildings  of  Roman  days  as 
we  see  at  Nimes  and  Yienne,  or  as  the  humbler  temple  which 
Btrikes  the  eye  with  a  kind  of  surprise  in  the  midst  of  the 
forum  of  Assisi. 

One  building  there  once  was  at  Autun,  the  site  of  which 
has  been  found  and  hidden  again,  which  perhaps  the  short  - 
ness  of  Gonstantine's  stay  hindered  from  being  put  to  any 
practical  use  on  that  day.  Autun,  like  Trier,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  its  amphitheatre  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  being ; 
hot  £umenius  has  not  the  pleasure  of  recording  any  such 
shows  in  his  own  city  as  those  which  he  records  with  such 
dehght  in  the  city  which  he  would  fain  have  his  own  city  be 
like  in  all  things.  Gonstantine  had  brought  no  Frankish 
prisoners  with  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces  to  make  an  ^duan 
holiday.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  building  which,  next  to  walls, 
gates,  and  towers,  has  left  the  fallest  signs  of  itself  within  the 
city.  The  site  of  the  amphitheatre,  once  laid  bare,  has  now 
again  to  be  looked  for  ;  the  extensive  traces  of  the  theatre, 
beyond  the  modern  and  within  the  ancient  walls,  must  draw 
to  themselves  the  notice  of  every  eye. 

The  history  of  Boman  Augnstodunum  may  be  said  to  end 
with  the  discourses  of  Eumeniua.  We  cannot  carry  on  our 
tale  as  we  can  at  Trier,  still  less  as  we  can  at  Ravenna,  whose 
day  of  greatness  is  still  a  century  distant.  The  ^duan  city 
had  no  day  of  greatness  answering  to  theirs.  The  hope  of 
Eumenius  that  Autnn  might  be  like  Trier  was  not  fulfilled. 
Local  patriotism  believes  that  Autun  ranked  beyond  doubt 
next  after  Trier  among  the  wtiea  of  Gaul.  They  argue  from 
the  existence  of  a  '  palatium '  among  the  buildings  of  Autun 
that  it  must  have  been  at  least  an  occasional  dwelling-place 
of  Emperors.  Yet,  when  the  headship  of  Gaul  was  taken  from 
Trier,  it  passed,  not  to  Autan  but  to  Aries ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  traces  of  an  Imperial  visit  to  Autun  after  the  one  day 
which  was*  spent  there  by  Constantine.  We  are  tempted  to 
think — indeed  Eumenius  might  be  understood  as  implying — 
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that  the  city  never  fnlly  recovered  from  the  blow  which  it 
suffered  in  the  days  of  Tetricus.  It  is  only  its  own  orator 
ivho  sings  its  praises.  Ansonius  and  Venantius  Fortnnstus, 
■who  have  so  much  to  tell  us  about  Trier,  have  nothing  to  tell 
ns  abont  Autun.  Sidonins  Apollinaris  gives  it  hardly  more 
than  momentary  glances  in  a  few  letters  to  ^duan  friends.* 
The  city  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  revolutione 
which  brought  Gaul  under  Gothic,  Burgundian,  and  Prankish 
rule.  The  chief  event  in  the  later  history  of  the  city  is  a 
taking  arid  frightful  harrying  by  the  Saracen  masters  of  Spain 
and  Septimania  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
before  Charles  Martel  had  set  bounds  to  Mussnlman  invasion 
■  in  the  ■TCest.t  This  blow  no  doubt  marks  -another  step  in  the 
downward  progress  of  Autun.  We  have  documents  in  favour 
of  the  ;Eduan  church  from  the  Carolingian  kings  and  emperors; 
but  they  hardly  played  the  full  part  of  CoQstantius  and  Con- 
stantino towards  the  ^Eduan  city.  The  history  of  Autan  in 
later  times  is  mainly  ecclesiastical,  and  among  its  bishops 
it  numbers  some  remarkable  men,  from  the  martyr  Leodgar  I 
to  the  apostate  Talleyrand.  We  have  no  need  to  follow  their 
course,  nor  yet  the  course  either  of  Burgundian  dukes  or  of  local 
counts,  through  the  whole  range  of  the  medieval  and  modern 
times.  But  oue  or  two  points  of  special  interest  stand  out. 
The  vast  space  fenced  in  by  the  walls  of  Augustus  became 
gradually  tliinned  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great  £duan'  city 
shrank  up  into  two  small  towns  on  either  side  of  the  void 
space  of  the  ancient  forum  to  which  the  name  of  Camput 
Martins  has  got  transferred  in  later  times.  The  ancient 
castrum  on  the  height,  once  the  seat  of  the  dukes,  became  the 
city  of  the  bishops,  while  the  lower  town,  from  the  forum  to- 
wards the  river,  became  the  city  .of  the  counts.  The  union  of 
the  two  by  the  later  wall,  in  days  so  modem  as  those  of  Francis 
the  Firet,  made  the  Autun  that  now  is.  Down  to  the  Bevolution, 
Autun  was  pre-eminently  a  city  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
within  and  without  the  walls.  But  nowhere  has  havoc  been 
more  thorough.  One  ancient  church  only  of  any  size  re- 
mains, the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Lazarus.     It  is  at  first 

*  In  iv.  21  be  vrrites  to  Apcr,  whose  father  itrb  JEdnan,  and  his  mother  Arver- 
nian.  As  he  praiEes  his  Iriend's  leuTuing,  wi?  begin  to  hojie  that  it  was  gnined 
in  tbe  schools  of  Aiitan.  But  nnluckil;  it  eune  from  Aavergne,  a  land  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  goes  on  to  eiiig  the  praises.  In  t.  18  he  congratulalei 
Attains,  tho  first  recorded  Count  of  AutuD,  on  his  appointment  to  that  office. 
Sse  the  account  ot  the  Counts  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Cartnlary,  p.  Uif. 

t  This  is  recorded  in  tho  chionicle  of  Moisaac  ;  'Anno  dccxzt.  Sanueni 
Angnitudunnm  civilatem  de»traicmnt  iv.  feria,  xi,  Cnlendas  Septembiia,  the. 
sauramque  civilatis  ilUos  capientes,  cam  pnr^a  magna  Spania  rcdeimt.' 

X  Tvo  Lives  of  this  saint  will  be  lOimd  in  toI.  ii.  of  the  Becncil. 
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very  puzzling,  in  taming  over  the  doeuments  in  the  cartulary, 
to  tmd  the-  chapter  of  Anton  commonly  epoken  of  as  the  chap- 
ter of  Saint  Nazarim,  while  Laznj-u»  is  the  dedication  of  the 
charch  itself.  One  is  even  tempted  to  enspect  some  confasioQ 
between  names  so  much  alike.  ,The  fact  is  that  the  see 
was  translated  from  one  chnrch  to  another  \vithia  the  bonds 
of  the  castrnm,  from  the  church  of  Saint  Nazarins  to  the  church 
of  Saint  Lazams,  and  thnt  the  chapter  chose  in  its  acts  to . 
keep  to  the  more  ancient  style.  Amid  the  pitiless  destruction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Autun,  we  cleave  to  the  one 
which  is  left  to  as,  and  all  the  more  as,  by  a  strange  kind  of 
figure,  the  church  of  Saint  Lazarus  may  bo  said  to  continae 
and  to  end  the  series  of  the  Roman  buildings  of  Angustodunum. 
We  say  in  a  figure,  for  the  great  church  of  Autun  does 
not  continue  the  series  in  the  same  literal  and  physical  way 
in  which  the  great  church  of  Trier  continues  the  Roman 
buildings  of  its  own  city.  There  is  nothing  at  Autun  answer- 
ing to  that  wonderful  pile,  built  in  Roman,  renewed  in  Frankish 
days,  and  afterwards  gradually  changed  into  the  outward 
likeness  of  an  ordinary  German  minster.  Three  points  will 
strike  the  visitor  to  Autun  cathedral  at  the  iirat  glance.  Its 
direction  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass  differs 
widely  from  that  which  is  usual  among  churches  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  does  not  point  east ;  it  does  not,  like  its  neighbour 
of  Nevers  and  so  many  German  churches,  point  east  and  west 
at  once.  The  high  altar  at  Autun  stands,  perhaps  not  quite 
due  south,  but  certainly  far  more  south  than  east.  In  the 
general  view  from  the  hills  this  unusual  position  is  a  gain. 
The  church  fronts  the  beholder  as  be  approaches  the  city. 
The  temple  reared  in  the  castnim  of  the  j^duan  city,  the 
church  which  may  have  supplanted  some  of  the  scats  of 
pagan  worship  to  which  Eumenius  invited  Constantino,  still 
points  not  to  Jerusalem  but  rather  to  Borne.  Again,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  in  central  Gaul  a  chnrch  with  a  central 
tower  and  lofty  spire,  suggesting  thoughts  of  Normandy  and 
England.  Lastly,  as  the  most  striking  outward  feature  of 
the  church,  we  mark  its  magnificent  western — more  truly 
northern — porch,  or  external  narlhex.  Is  something  of  this 
kind  an  ^duan  fashion  ?  A  smaller  porch  of  the  same 
kind  is  well-nigh  all  that  is  left  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Macon,  an  ^duan  diocese  taken  out  of  that  of  Autun.  And 
both  Autnn  and  Macon  seem  to  have  something  in  common 
with  the  inner  narthex,  lower  church,  western  church,  what- 
ever we  are  to  call  it,  of  the  wonderful  abbey  of  Toumua, 
an  outpost,  like  Macon,  of  the  ^Eduan  land,  by  the  border 
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stream  of  Arar  or  Saone.  But  it  is  not  an;  of  these  features, 
save  perhaps  in  some  measure  the  central  tover,  which 
gives  the  church  of  Autnn  it&  marked  and  special  character. 
The  nartkex  alone  would  make  it  a  remarkable  building, 
irell  worthy  of  study  as  a  building ;  but  it  is  the  treatment 
of  the  interior  which  shows  that  those  who  reared  it  knew 
well  where  they  were  working,  and  felt  the  inSueuce  of  the 
spot.  It  is  a  building,  in  its  maiu  internal  features  all  but 
an  unchanged  building,  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. Bat  it  is  utterly  unlike  any  building  of  that  date, 
either  in  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  northern  Gaul  and 
England  on  the  other.  It  has  more  in  common  with  the 
churches  of  Aqoitaine  and  other  parts  of  southern  Gaul ; 
but  its  likeness  to  them  does'  not  go  beyond  the  main 
feature  of  its  construction.  Like  them,  its  eschews  columns  ; 
like  them,  it  uses  the  pointed  arch  ;  but  it  has  no  likeness  to 
those  peculiar  proportions  of  the  Aquitanian  churches  to 
which,  rather  than  to  any  strictly  architectural  detail,  they 
owe  their  special  and  marked  character.  Its  mere  proportions 
are  rather  those  of  a  Northern  church  ;  but  it  has  nothing  else 
that  is  Northern  about  it.  The  pier-arches  and  the  barrel- 
Vault  are  painted ;  so  are  the  arches  which  support  the 
central  cupola.  For  a  cupola  forms  the  natural  crown  to  the 
four  arms  within,  though  its  presence  could  hardly  have  been 
inferred  from  the  tower  and  lofty  spire  which  a  later  age 
raised  over  it  without.  All  this  so  far  shows  a  strong  fellow- 
ship with  Aqnitaine,  a  fellowship  not  wonderful  in  a  district 
which  lies  nearly  central  between  southern  and  northern 
Gaul.  And,  as  in  Aquitaine,  as  in  Sicily,  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  is  here  no  sign  of  coming  Gothic.  It  is  rather, 
as  in  Sicily,  a  sign  of  the  influence  of  the  Saracen ;  some 
perhaps  would  say  that  it  is  merely  a  sign  of  the  fact  that, 
in  some  constructive  positions,  the  pointed  arch  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  round.  Now  a  church  with  pointed  arches, 
a  church  of  mainly  Northern  proportions,  can  have  very  little 
likeness  to  a  Soman  building  m  its  general  effect.  Nor  . 
does  the  church  of  Autnn  affect  classical  character  in  those 
ways  in  which  buildings  of  its  own  age  often  do  afFect  it.  It 
is  no  basilica,  either  made  up  of  actual  classical  columns  and 
capitals,  or  else  built  in  as  near  an  imitation  of  them  as  the 
skill  of  the  builders  would  allow.  The  capitals,  wrought 
with  figures  and  legends,  are  not  of  a  specially  classical  type. 
Far  nearer  approaches  to  the  Corinthian  model  can  be  found, 
not  only  in  the  specially  Boman  lands,  but  in  France  and 
even  in  England.    The  Boman  models  which  the  iEdoan 
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architects  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  followed  were 
their  own  gateways.  The  reigning  feature  throughout  the 
whole  church,  that  which  gives  it  its  epeeial  character,  is  the 
flat  fluted  pilaster.  It  occurs  everywhere ;  it  supports  the 
roof ;  it  is  grouped  to  form  the  pillars ;  it  supplies  the  place  of 
the  smaller  columns  wherever  smaller  columns  would  natn- 
rally  be  looked  for.  Such  pilasters  are  Dot  uncommon 
wherever  the  style  is  influenced  by  Eoman  models ;  but  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  building  on  such  a  scale  in  which  they  so 
completdy  form  the  characteristic  feature  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  They  may  be  seen  rather  largely  at  Toumus  and 
in  the  small  remains  of  the  church  of  Macon  ;  but  at  Autuu 
they  are  dominant.  And  it  is  singular  how  much  of  Boman 
character  is  given  by  the  steady  use  of  this  one  piece  of 
detail  throughout  a  building  which  is  not  specially  Roman  in 
other  ways.  This  suggests  the  question,  Were  the  gates  then, 
as  now,  the  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ?  The  gates  were 
there  to  influence  the  architectural  developement  of  a  local 
style ;  it  may  be  that  successive  revolutions  had  left  little 
else  to  influence  them.  The  architect  of  Autnn  cathedral 
mnst  have  been  a  man  of  observant  and  eclectic  mind.  If 
his  city  had  been  still  rich  in  columnar  buildings,  they  would 
surely  have  supplied  him  either  with  materials  or  with 
models.  What  did  the  Saracen  invader  find  at  Autnn  in  the 
eighth  century  ?  What  did  he  destroy  and  what  did  he 
spare  ?  We  have  no  means  of  answering ;  the  frightful  blow 
of  the  Saracen  capture  is  set  down  in  our  meagre  chronicles 
without  a  single  detail.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  other 
great  churches  of  Autnn  in  modem  times  leaves  the  visitor 
without  the  means  of  judging  whether  Saint  Lazarus  stood 
alone,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  a  class.  The  only  contem- 
porary ecclesiastical  buildings  which  survive  are  two  small 
chapels ;  one  of  these,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  now 
forming  a  highly  interesting  museum,  does  so  far  agree  with 
the  great  church  as  to  give  its  main  arch  the  pointed  shape. 
Here  are  questions  for  the  ^duan  antiquaries,  questions 
which  they  may  likely  enough  have  examined  and  answered 
in  some  of  their  many  publications.  The  visitor  from  other 
lands  can  do  no  more  than  put  the  questions  and  leave  them 
nnaoBwered. 

The  iEduan  city  then,  if  not  the  peer  of  Trier  and  Ravenna, 
must  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  lowlier  member  of  their 
company.  It  differs  from  them,  among  other  things,  in  this, 
that  no  monuments  are  left  of  the  times  of  which  we  have 
the  fullest  record.    We  know  Autun  best  in  the  short  time 
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vrlien  she  boasted  lierBelf  as  Flavia ;  but  the  esisting  remains 
are  either  earlier  or  later  than  her  Flavian  days.  We  have  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Augustus ;  we  have  the  church  of  the  days 
of  bishopa  and  counts;  we  have  the  castrum  abiding  in  the 
forti&ed  ecclesiastical  precinct ;  but  we  have  no  certified  traces 
of  the  palace  of  Coustantine,  of  the  temple  of  his  patron  god, 
of  the  capitol  of  Augustodunum,  or  of  the  schools  which  etood 
between  the  temple  and  the  capitol.  AVe  can  but  guess  at 
their  sites,  or  at  most  identify  them  at  pleasure  with  masses 
of  buildings  which  present  no  architectural  feature.  Still, 
with  so  much  that  is  lacking,  there  is  much  that  is  pre- 
sent. Autun,  aa  a  Eoman  city,  as  a  city  rich  in  existing 
Boman  buildings,  as  a  city  which  stands  out  with  a  momen- 
tary brilliancy  in  the  transitional  period  of  Boman  dominion, 
has  at  least  no  rival  in  its  own  region.  The  prayer  of 
Eumenius  that  Autun  might  be  like  Trier,  if  fulfilled  then,  is 
hardly  fulfilled  now.  But  it  is  still  more  certain  that  no  other 
city  of  Britain  or  northern  Gaul  can,  in  the  department  where 
Autun  is  specially  strong,  pretend  to  be  like  Autun. 


Art.  II. — Carlyle,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  :  a  Ten-Years' 

Hemiuiscence. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  tell  the  story  of  what  I  personally 
know  about  Carlyle  and  his  queenly  Wife.  I  was  intimately 
connected  with  him  in  his  work  for  a  space  of  more  than  ten 
years,  and  have  been  an  occasional  visitor  at  his  house  almost 
to  the  last.  But  I  never  took  the  slightest  note  of  anything 
1  ever  heard  or  saw  there;  and  never,  until  quite  recently, 
bad  any  thought  of  putting  on  record  any  facts  I  personally 
knew  about  him.  In  truth,  I  have  always  conscientiously 
shrunk  from  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  During 
the  last  few  months,  however,  the  thought  has  occasionally 
recurred  to  me  with  increasing  force  that  some  such  thing 
was  a  duty  which  I  should  almost  certainly  some  day  and 
somehow  be  called  upon  to  discharge.  Not  many  of  his 
readers  have  had  such  possibilities  of  really  knowing  him  as 
have  fallen  to  my  share.  But  my  knowledge  of  him  is 
necessarily  so  mixed  up  with  my  own  personal  experiences, 
that  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  handle  such  a  delicate 
business  without  offence  to  a  very  natural  feeling  of  self- 
reserve.     Then,  again,  I  felt  how  great  a  difiSculty  I  should 
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ham  in  wiBely  detennining  what  it  would  be  right  to  say,  and 
vh&t  to  withhold.  Altogether,  the  more  I  thought  of  the 
task,  the  more  impOBsible  it  appeared  to  be.  After  much 
simoQB  cODsideratioD,  bowerer,  I  at  last  consented  to  try 
vhai  I  could  do.  i  thought  I  conld  at  least  say  sometbinfi; 
that  wotdd  he  interesting,  even  if  I  could  not  yenture  to  say 
all.  Then  came  the  publication  of  Carlyle's  own  liemiuis- 
eences,  with  which  no  one  can  have  been  more  paiufuUy 
shocked  than  I  have  been.  My  first  feeling  was  that,  if  I 
bad  never  known  him  personally,  after  reading  those  sad 
pages,  I  should  never  have  wished  to  know  him.  But  I 
sincerely  thanked  God  that  I  had  really  known  kirn ;  far  too 
well  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  bis  own  better  self  from  any 
such  distempered  nightmares  of  his  sorrow-stricken  heart,  as 
those  which  his  readers  are  now  on  every  hand  either  angrily 
or  sorrowfully  diBcussing.  And,  feeling  that  no  sternest  truth 
told  in  loving  reverence  could  bo  so  harsh  as  the  distorted 
judgment  he  bad  thus  almost  unwittingly  been  fated  to 
pronounce  npon  himself,  I  at  once  resolved  to  tell  the  story 
of  my  own  personal  experience  with  perfect  frankness  ;  con- 
firming it  as  I  went  on  with  such  letters  of  general  interest 
as  from  time  to  time  I  have  received  from  him  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  ;  which  letters,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
I  fairly  earned  them,  and  as  they  would  be  quite  anintelli- 
gible  in  any  other  hands,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
giving  to  the  public. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  here  to  dwell  upon  my  own 
early  indebtedness  to  CarlyleV  teaching.  It  will  be  suiScient 
to  say  that  my  experience  in  those  opening  days  of  my  life 
was  probably  similar  to  that  of  maiiy  another  enthusiastic 
yooug  spirit,  longing  for  some  worthy  career,  .and  at  last 
driven  to  attempt  literature  as  the  only  outlook.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  sucn  perplexities  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
'with  Carlyle's  writings,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  became  bap- 
tized with  bis  spirit.  Not  that  I  ever  accepted  his  teaching 
as  final  and  sufdcient  in  itself,  but  that  it  helped  to  give  me 
a  far  more  practical  insight  into  the  obligations  of  a  really 
Christian  life  than  I  had  ever  before  possessed.  The  oppor- 
tune and  lasting  help  I  thus  obtained  I  have  always  felt  as 
a  debt  which  no  efforts  of  mine  could  ever  repay.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  I  never  could  surrender  my  own  judgment  to  even 
Carlyle's  authority;  and,  on  reading  with  vivid  interest  bis 
wonderful  '  Life  of  Cromwell,'  all  my  loyalty  of  heart  could 
not  sbnt  my  eyes  to  what  to  me  was  and  is  a  serious  misread- 
ing of  Cromwell's  conduct  on  two  important  public  occasions; 
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amoantiBg  to  a  reluctant  admission,  not  merely  of  ttisin- 
genubuBneBB,  but  even  of  actual  untrutbfulneBS. 

After  pondering  long  on  theBe  matters,  and  on  my  own 
seeming  presumption  in  coming  to  such  independent  concla- 
sioDs,  I  at  last  found  courage  to  write  a  tolerably  full  statement 
of  the  different  view  to  whicb  I  had  been  led,  together  with  the 
evidence  -which  seemed  to  me  to  clear  Cromwell  from  what  I 
could  not  help  feeling  to  be  a  stain  on  the  heroic  simplicity  of 
liiB  character.  I  have  now  but  a  general  recollection  of  what 
I  actunlly  said.  I  dare  say  the  letter  was  sufficiently  exuberant, 
for  my  whole  mind  was  then  in  a  seething  ferment,  and  I 
well  remember  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  express  the  new 
fltrange  thoughts  which  were  gathering  within  me.  But  I  am 
very  sore  it  was  in  no  way  lacking  in  reverence  to  Carlyle 
himself.  Perhaps  the  reader  can  imagine  my  mingled  feelings 
of  delight  and  perplexity  upon  receiving  by  return  of  post  the 
following  interesting  and,  I  can  now  see,  singularly  chorac* 
teristic  reply — 

CheUea,  29(A  Decemler,  1860. 

Dkab  Sib, — It  is  a  real  satisfnotion  to  me  to  be  chid^Ien  &om  that  side 
af  the  Cromwell  Controversy  ;  and  I  am  woli  pieaeed  to  read  your  letter. 

I  do  not  find  that  eGsentially  we  differ  at  all  iu  our  notion  about  tliose 
mutters  either  of  the  Pi'oteetorship  or  of  the  Kingehip ;  but  if  the  hnsineea 
were  raised  into  tpeech  between  ua,  one  knows  not  how  far  it  might  atill 
go  1  A  fact  is  a  £ict,  and  ali  men  that  do  aee  it,  must  nee  it  alUce ;  bot 
what  each  man  will  then  sa;  upon  it — how  yon,  or  I,  or  Oliver  will  then 
see  best  to  name  the  fact — there  we  shall  by  no  means  be  sure  to  be '  alike,' 
but  mnat  rest  well  satisfied  with  some  ^proiimate  agreement  1  Goetha 
'Saj's,  with  deep  insight  and  meaning,  '  The  instant  we  begin  to  speak,  we 
SI'S  moro  or  less  wrong;  the  first  word  we  utter,  there  is  error  in  it.'  A 
truth  of  which  Oliver's  great  inarticulate  history  will,  at  every  turn, 
remind  one. 

"With  many  thanks  for  your  good-will  to  me,  and  much  fellow-feeling 
■with  you  in  your  reverence  for  Oliver,  whom  I  only  wish  both  of  us,  and 
all  men,  could  a  httle  resemble  in  their  life  pilgrimage — I  remain,  youra 
very  sincerely, 

T.  Carltlb. 

Certainly  I  had  no  notion,  in  writinp;,  of  lodging  a  com- 
plaint against  Carlyle'e  treatment  of  Cromwell,  for  I  have 
always  looked  upon  the  book  as  a  perfect  marvel  of  faithful 
loyalty  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Next  to  my  desire  to 
clear  Cromwell,  I  believe  my  strongest  feeling  was  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  Carlyle  himself  to  know  of  one 
who  appreciated  Cromwell  as  highly  as  even  he  did,  and 
perhaps  on  comparatively  independent  grounds.  I  was  a 
good  deal  amused  at  the  notion  of  so  great  a  man  feeling 
himself  'chidden'  by  such  a  mere  nobody  as  myself;  and 
perhaps  I  felt  some  slight  twinges  almost  of  repentance.  - 
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But  what  impreeeed  me  most  was,  that  clearly  Carlyle  was 
not  a  man  to  care  to  reconsider  a  judgment  once  delibemtely 
pronounced.  Altogether  the  letter  was  a  great  satisfactioii 
to  me ;  and  in  times  of  depression  'you,  or  1,  or  Oliver  '  often 
encouragingly  recurred  to  me,  to  make  me  try  to  be  a  little 
less  anworthy  of  such  almost  unimaginable  companionship. 
The  rest  of  the  letter  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself,  if  any 
one  should  care  to  penetrate  and  profit  by  its  pregnant 
significance. 

Two  years  after  this,  the  conviction  had  become  very  strong 
in  me  that  it  had  hardly  been  seemly  to  have  written  to  a 
man  to  whom  I  owed  so  mnch  in  a  way  that  could  possibly 
be  construed  into  a  rebuke ;  and  I  resolved  to  write  one  more 
brief  letter,  to  cle^r  my  own  conscience ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
entirely  remove  all  such  feelings,  if  they  ever  existed.  But, 
tilas  for  human  purposes !  how  little  are  their  issues  in  our 
own  bands  !  I  had  no  recison  to  think  so  then;  but  I  have 
since  bad  sad  enough  reason  to  wonder  whether  even  that 
letter  of  mine  was  not  partly  construed  into  a  '  chiding '  bint 
to  bim,  that  there  were  other  and  far  higher  claims  upon  oar 
consciences  than  any  he  bad  yet  urged  upon  us.  The  letter 
was  very  short,  but  of  course  I  felt  bound  to  be  entirely  frank. 
After  expressing  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  him  for  whai-be 
had  taught  me,  and  for  the  contentment  of  mind  to  which  I 
had  thus  been  restored,  I  said  that, '  next  to  my  sovereign  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ,'  it  was  to  him  that  I  was  indebted. 
Again  by  return  of  post  I  received  as  kind  a  letter  as  one 
man  ever  wi'ote  to  another.  And  that  letter  finally  decided 
for  me  that  literature  was  not  a  possibility  to  which  I  could 
ever  look,  without  some  far  more  urgent  call  than  any  I  had 
yet  been  conscious  of. 

CheUea,  29(6  March,  1652. 

Drar  Sir, — Yonr  tetter  is  very  kinil  and  good;  and  I  know  very  welli 
I>7  old  experieace  of  my  own,  what  it  means.  lit  a  world  so  fnU  of 
-contradiction  and  confusion  I  may  honeslly  accept  yoar  loyal  feeling 
towards  me  with  thanks  and  satiafaction  ;  and  to  yonreelf  also  it  sigiiifies 
much  tliat  yon  Lave  such  feelinga,  and  liave  found  some  oourse  for  them, 
in  days  liiie  onrs.  Persist  in  that  disposition,  whatever  bindrancea 
occnr,  so  long  03  you  can. 

If  I  have  ever  taught  you  any  truth,  let  ma  offer  or  reiterate  this  one 
advice  about  it,  That  you  be  earnent,  nitbout  delay,  to  do  it ;  and  npt  at 
■all  earnest  to  aaij  it,  but  rather  careful  not  to  say  it,  till  the  irresistible 
necessity  arrive.  If  such  necessity  never  arrive,  then  understand  that 
you  are  all  the  richer ;  you  have  the  thing  still  circulating  in  your  blood 
and  life,  and  have  not  thrown  it  out  of  yon,  it  or  any  part  of  it. by  speech. 
This  is  truer  than  perhaps  yon  think  at  present;  you  will  see  it  better  by 
and  by.  Of  all  the  devonring  Moloohs  to  which  bodIs  '  pass  through 
£re,'  and  are  burnt,  too  truly,  into  phantasmal  inanity  and  d^ath-va-Mb, 
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there  is  none  comparable,  in  liorriLIe  efficiency  and  all-deEtractiveness,  to 
tlie  eloquence  Moloch  (called  '  LiterntDre,'  '  Stnntp  Oratory,'  &«,,  Ac.), 
who  stands  crowned  as  a  god  among  these  foor  bankrupt  generations  i 
'  Do,  with  all  tliy  might  what  tliy  hnud  findeth,  to  do ; '  speak  of  the 
some  only  to  the  infinitesimal  few ;  nay,  ofte^st  to  nobody,  not  even  to 
thyself ! 

With  many  wishes  and  regards— I  remain  (sorely  short  of  time  for 
most  port),  yours  sincerely, 

T.  Caelyle. 

For  four  years  after  tliis  I  wearily  plodded  od,  weighed 
down  with  many  disappointmentB  and  perplexities,  in  about 
as  insignificant  a  career  as  ever  tried  the  faith  of  crushed 
enthusiasm.  By  this  time,  after  an  ahsenee  of  some  years,  I 
was  living  in  London ;  and  I  chanced  to  learn  that  Carlyle 
wanted  help.  I  was  told  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
Frederick  the  Great;  and  that  he  was  also  preparing  to  issue 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  for  which  be  wanted  good 
indexes.  I  saw  at  once  that  my  opportunity  had  at  length 
come;  and  that  there  was  now  a  possibility  of  doing  some- 
thing really  useful  while  I  lived.  I  was'  still  unmarried,  and 
my  needs  were  as  moderate  as  my  means,  and  I  had  my 
evenings  as  free  as  I  chose  to  make  them.  So  I  wrote  him  a 
rather  long  letter,  explaining  what  was  necessary,  and  volun- 
teering my  services ;  upon  which  I  received  the  following 
friendly  yet  cautious  invitation — 

CheUea,  lilh  December,  1850. 

Dbab  SiR,-~Yoiir  Letter  is  very  loyal  and  good  ;  your  offer  altogether 
kind  and  friendly.  I  am  uot  without  help,  volunteer  and  hired,  in  these 
troublesome  Entecprises  of  mine ;  nor  is  there  an  immediate  necessity 
for  more.  But  I  make  no  doubt  you,  too,  could  do  acceptable  service,  if 
you  continued  steadily  inclined  that  way. 

Perhaps  yoa  may  as  well  come  and  see  me  at  any  rate;  we  shall  theu 
see  better  what  is  doable,  what  not.  On  Tuesday  Evening  we  are  at 
Lome,  my  Wife  and  I  aa  usual;  Tea  is  at  7^  o'clock:  if  I  hear  nothing 
from  you,  let  us  e\pect  you  then  for  on  hour  and  half.— Believe  me 
yours  truly, 

T.  Cabltle. 

I  smiled  as  I  read  the  limitation  of  'an  hour  and  half,' 
and  wondered  what  sort  of  long-winded  visitor  he  expected  to 
find  me.  Punctual  to  the  time,  I  knocked  at  the  door.  I 
was  conducted  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room ;  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  who  was  sitting  at  needlework  by  a  small  table,  rose 
to  receive  me.  She  was  very  kind,  but  reserved,  and  I 
thought  looked  strangely  sorrowful,  as  if  somo  great  trouble 
were  weighing  her  down ;  I  thought  she  looked  ill,  and  yet 
there  was  evidently  something  more  depressing  than  mere 
bodily  eufiferiog.      She  said,    'Mr.  Carlyle  would  be  down 
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presently,  but  bad  not  ^Dished  bis  afternoon  sleep; '  adding, 
in  a  slight  tone  of  disparagement,  'He  always  takes  a  long 
sleep  before  tea,  ana  ''en  complains  tbat  he  can  get  no  sleep 
at  night.'  While  I  was  wondering  at  this  strange  reception, 
Carlyle  himself  entered.  He  bowed  somewhat  ceremonioaelj, 
and  we  shook  bands.  He  then  bade  me  be  seated,  and  tea 
vas  brought  in.  Of  coarse  we  talked  as  we  sipped  our  tea ; 
but  what  I  chiefly  remember  is  the  strange  feeling  of  reserve 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  all  three' of  us. 
Gradually  Carlyle  began  to  thaw,  probably  as  he  gradually 
perceived  that  he  had  not  caught  such  a  gashing  enthusiast 
as  he  may  not  nnreasonably  have  expected.  At  nine  o'clock 
I  mode  a  movement,  indicating  that  I  was  aware  that  the 
time  allowed  was  up.  fiat  he  again  bode  me  be  seated, 
kindly  said  there  was  no  need  to  hurry  away,  that  be  always 
went  oat  for  a  walk  before  bed,  and  that  he  would  walk  out 
with  me.  In  this  assurance  Mrs.  Carlyle  kindly  joined,-  and 
I  again  sat  down,  feeling  considerably  more  at  ease  than 
before.  After  this  the  conversation  became  more  speciflc 
and  almost  genial,  although  I  recollect  very  little  which 
wonld  be  worth  repeating.  Mrs.  Carlyle  said  little,  merely 
putting  in  an  occasional  remark.  At  length  Carlyle  abruptly 
introduced  the  business  which  bad  brought  me  there,  and 
which  I  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  refer  to.  Perhaps  my 
face  brightened  at  this,  but  certainly  his  own  reserve  thero 
and  then  fell  from  him,  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt  that  I 
saw  Carlyle  himself. 

He  told  me  the  Lives  of  Sterling  and  Scliillcr  were  the  first 
things  requiring  attention ;  and  that  his  wish  was  to  have  a 
summary  of  each  chapter,  and  an  index  of  both  Lives,  tt)  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  That,  if  I  found  myself  fit  for 
the  work,  and  the  work  fit  for  me,  he  could  at  least  promise 
me  enough  of  it.  But  one  absolute  condition  was,  that  he 
himself  was  not  to  be  worried  about  it,  his  thoughts  being 
entirely  absorbed  in  other  work.  In  short,  that  superfluous 
talk  (Including  writing)  was,  on  all  occasions,  the  one  thing 
to  be  avoided.  He  handed  me  the  books,  and,  at  eleven 
o'clock  instead  of  nine,  we  went  out  together.  He  walked 
with  me  a  mile  or  more  on  my  road,  talking  in  a  kind,  fatherly 
way,  which  sent  me  homo  gratefully  triumphant.  Mrs, 
Carlyle  was  again  very  kind  at  parting ;  but  I  saw,  with  a 
feeling  of  perplexed  disappointment,  the  same  weaiy  look, 
almost  of  indifference,  which  I  had  noticed  when  I  entered. 
I  little  knew  then  the  wearing  misery  of  her  life,  and  little 
thonght  how  anxiously  she  was    foreboding  that  all  this 
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'romautic  devotion,'  as  sLe  afterwards  called  it,  on  my 
part,  and  Carlyle's  ready  acceptance  of  it,  muat  inevitably 
end  in  trouble  to  iie  both.  Tbie  was  the  time  wliicb  Carlyle, 
in  bis  Eeminiscences,  bo  sadly  speaks  of,  as  '  tbe  nadir  of  her 
snfferingfl.'  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  her  ansious 
forebodings  were  never  quite  fulfilled.  Troubles  enough  there 
undoubtedly  were,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  disappointments  too, 
on  both  sides, '  But  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  that  our 
relation  was  one  of  unbroken  mutual  esteem  from  first  to  last. 
I  set  to  work  upon  the  Sterling ;  and,  when  I  had  finished 
it,  sent  it  with  a  short  note,  thinking  it  best  not  to  trouble 
Carlyle  by  calling  until  he  had  looked  at  it  and  wished  to  see 
me,  especially  as  I  still  had  the  Schiller  to  go  on  with.  While 
preparing  tbe  index,  &e.,  I  noted  two  or  three  little  points 
which  seemed  dubious,  and  called  attention  to  them  by  slips 
of  paper  between  the  leaves,  on  which  I  wrote  only  what  was 
necegsary,  thinking  it  would  thus  be  very  little  trouble  for 
him  to  glance  at  the  page,  and  then  do  anything  or  nothing 
as  be  saw  fit.  There  was  nothing  of  any  great  importance. 
He  had  spoken  of  Sterling  in  his  first  few  years  as  beiug  still 
in  '  long  clothes ; '  and  1  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  form 
of  expression  usually  applied  by  mothers  to  the  bird-of- 
paradise  apparel,  in  which  they  adorn  their  infants  before 
there  is  any  possibility  of  the  little  feet  ahghting  on  tbe 
ground,  and  was  hardly  applicable  to  a  boy  trotting  by  his 
father's  side.  I  also  calletl  attention  to  an  extract  which  had 
evidently  been  tuckad-iu  after  the  rest  was  written,  and 
which  wanted  some  slight  grammatical  dovetailing.  Besides 
this,  there  were  two  or  three  instances  of  what  seemed  to  be 
imperfect  punctuation. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  received  the  following  veiy  encou- 
raging acknowledgment.  I  think  it  may  probably  have  been 
by  return  of  post,  for  he  was  always  very  prompt  in  suoli 
matters.  I  suppose  he  bad  not  then  specially  noted  my 
small  critical  temerities. 

Cliehrn,  30th  Jannanj,  1857. 

Mv  DEAE  Sir.— Yonr  work,  I  cnn  well  jiorceive,  ia  faitliful,  eolid,  ami 
jadiciouB;  in  aubstaaco  jui>t  what  was  wanted.  I  liavs  not  yet  bad  timo 
to  gn  into  it  in  practical  detail,  but  so  mnch  I  caa  see,  aud  certify  to  you. 
Surely  I  owo  you  many  thanks — for  what  you  bave  done,  and  for  what 
you  are  Etill  doing  and  wilhnt;  to  go  on  doing. 

Both  Summary  and  verbal  ludox  will  be  wanted  (that  is  bow  my  plan)  ' 
for  tbia  volume,  and  for  tiie  Colloct^d  Works  in  general.  I  mean  that 
tliere  xball  be  Bucli  a  summary  as  you  have  drawn  iq)  for  Sterling  (only 
briefer,  perliai)s)  to  each  volume  1  an4  tben  that  there  shall  be  printed  ia 
tJie  lail  volame  a  General  ludex,  which  of  course  is  only  to  be  got  by 
doing  a  verbal  Index  for  eacli  volume ;  eo  that  the  Printer  (altering  the 
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pftge  No8.  to  tbe  new  form  of  the  volumes)  may  at  length  melt  all  tlie 
Indexes  into  one. 

Iq  Lbis  point  of  view  I  will  beg  you  to  proceed ;  and  yon  sliall  hnve 
plenty  more  of  work,  if  jou  like  it — -no  fear  of  that  I  For  except  tlie 
Pre^ieh  Revolution  (which  is  to  be  sent  yon  in  a  i3ay  or  two)  and  Cromweli 
which  will  come  neit,  none  of  the  volumes  hitherto  have  either  Index 
or  Bummaiy. 

It  Appears  clear  to  me  the  only  fknlt  of  thia  Sterling  Snmnuuy,  and 
Sterling  Index  perhaps  still  more,  will  be  their  over  miDnteneas ;  wbioh 
Eorely.  as  yon  remark,  is  a  fanlt  on  the  Hglit  aide,  and  easy  to  mend- 
However,  I  shall  $ee  practically  (l  hope,  when  once  soma  present  hurries 
are  over),  and  judge  for  m3'B«tr.  Meanwhile  please  go  on  with  the  Schiller, 
without  abatement  of  vigilance,  but  keeping  that  (probable)  fanlt  in  your 
aye.  The  Summary  to  each  volume  ought  not,  I  think,  to  exceed  seveR 
or  eight  pages  at  the  outtiide : — how  much  of  yonr  MU.  that  amounts  to 
yoa  will  eee  when  the  Frnick  BcvoluHon  oomes ;  «nd  yon  can  try  to 
Goaform  in  some  meaenre  to  that  condition.  By  the  Index  to  the  Frcn<-h 
Bevolution,  yoa  will  also  form  some  judgement  aboot  the  degree  of  detail 
requisite  in  a  Qeneral  Index.  Notliing  important  to  be  omitted,  nor 
anything  insigoificant  let  in;  that  is  the  clear  Theory ;— but  as  to  Practice, 
in  that,  as  in  all  thinf^,  we  require  (as  tbe  Hindoo  Algebraist  says  of 
Qnodratic  Equations  in  complex  cases)  '  a  clear  judgement  and  the 
blessing  of  God  I ' 

So  soon  as  yon  have  done  Schiller,  do  not  fail  to  bring  it.     I  mean 

Sonrself  witli  it,  tliat  we  may  have  anotlier  meeting ; — the  sooner  the 
etter;  and  in  fact  so  soon  as  you  have  got  the  French  Bevolution  Index 
examined,  more  especially  if  I  have  got  your  Sterling  well  looked  into 
withal,  it  might  be  good  that  we  met.    Yours  witli  many  thanks, 

T.  Carlile. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  encouragement  I  at  once  wrote,  offering 
to  prepare  a  Bummary  of  Cromwell  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
index,  and  to  be  in  time  for  the  third  volnme,  as  they  only 
came  out  a  volume  per  month.  Perhaps  I  was  even  a  little 
urgent,  for  I  well  recollect  feeling  how  glad  I  should  ha-ve 
been  to  give  the  whole  story  of  Cromwell  snch  a  thorough 
study,  as  the  faithful  preparation  of  a  summary  would  neces- 
sarily involve.  Bat  I  certainly  had  no  other  feeling  ih 
making  the  offer,  besides  the  desire  of  helping  Carlyle  in  hii> 
work.  I  can  honestly  say  I  never  allowed  any  bias  of  mj 
own  to  prevent  my  summaries  and  indexes  from  giving  n 
perfectly  frank  indication  of  the  contents  of  the  books  to 
which  they  referred.  Upon  this  point  Carlyle  very  soon 
became  entirely  satisfied.  But  these  were  early  days  with 
as ;  and  I  suppose,  for  many  reasons,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  give  me  a  timely  caution  against  any  tampering  with  the 
royal  prerogative.  Accordingly  I  received  in  reply  the 
following  significant  manifesto  from  the  throne — 

CheUea,  4  Fthruary,  1867. 
Dkar  Sib,— There  is  not  to  be  any  Bommary  to  CromwtU;  alone  of 
all  the  vnlnmes  those  three  are  thought  not  to  require  oiie;  the  stojy 
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being  BO  Btndgbt,  with  bo  good  an  Index,  wbicb  goes  v.\o'a^  with  it.  No 
doubt  B,  good  Summary  would  be  advantageoua  too ;  but  it  would  take 
tcoable,  and  tbe  third  vol.  is  abead;  too  large.^PleaBe,  therefore, 
continue  the  Schiller  with  your  best  skill; — briefer,  your  one  improvement. 
That  vol.  is  to  follow  the  Cromwell. 

I  looked  over  Sterling  last  night.  There  appear  to  be  no  *  errors  of 
the  press,'  then  ?  I  take  your  careful  Eurvey  as  guarantee  of  that.  Thene 
are  the  chief  thiogs  to  be  looked  after  as  you  read.  Breaking  in  upon  ■ 
the  Text, — of  course  it  must  be  done  if  there  ia  an  absolute  mistake ;  out 
otherwise  I  always  avoid  it,  with  a  kind  of  shudder  I  Tbe  thing  has  con- 
gealed itself  lo ;  cold  and  hard  now,  burning  hot  as  it  once  wa£ ;  so  let  it 
he  in  God's  name  I— I  will  alter  'long  clothes,'  for  that  seems  to  be  a 
real  error ;  and  I  am  glad  to  know  it,  there  and  for  the  future. 

I  am  here  for  you  any  evening  whatever,  for  an  hour  or  bo.  Tea  at  half 
past  7 ;— yon  will  come,  at  any  rate,  when  the  Schiller  is  done,  or  whan 
yim  want  tbe  Sterling  back,  or  care  in  any  way  to  come.  '  Next  week,' 
HO  far  as  I  remember,  all  evenings  are  alike. — Yours  always  truly 
obhged, 

T.  Carlvle. 

I  confess  I  felt  GomewLat  diseoneerted  at  being  thus  sharply 
palled-iip,  whfiii  I  was  not  even  looking  the  wrong  way.  But 
it  recalled  to  my  mind  my  old  Cromwell  temerities,  wbich  I 
suppose  my  urgency  about  tbe  Cromwell  Summary  had 
disugreeably  revived  ;  and  I  saw  clearly  enough  what  it  all 
meant.  There  was  really  nothing  in  my  very  trivial  memo- 
randa, that  could  with  any  reason  be  called  '  breaking  in 
upon  the  text ; '  but  he  evidently  had  a  very  real  horror  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  be  resolvecl  to  nip  all  that  sort  of 
irrelevancy  in  the  bud.  '  Well,'  I  thought, '  if  so,  so  let  it  be.' 
But  I  was  not  going  to  be  daunted,  or  even  disheartened :  so 
I  at  once  emphatically  replied,  as  I  well  recollect,  that  my 
one  wish  was  to  help  him ;  not  to  meddle  or  hinder  in  any 
way  ;  and  that,  if  he  would  always  let  me  know  clearly  how  I 
could  serve  him  best,  he  might  depend  on  my  doing  it,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability— faithfully  aud  in  singleness  of  heart,  as 
before  God ! 

After  these  two  little  fashes,  we  evidently  understood  each 
other  better.  I  went '  next  week  '  as  desired  ;  and  was  much 
delighted  at  the  cordiality  with  which  both  Carlyle  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  received  me.  I  was  especially  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  change  in  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She  had  been  very  kind 
before ;  but  with  a  patiently  hopeless  look,  like  a  mourner 
standing  by  an  unclosed  grave.  But  all  this  had  now  passed 
away.  All  tbe  blinds  were  drawn  up  in  her  house  of  mourning; 
and  her  face  was  illuminated  with  the  brightest  of  welcomes. 
I  never  knew  any  one  who  could  deal  out  little  flatteries  so 
pleasantly  and  judiciously.  I  have  seen  it  administered  by 
the  spoonful,  like  brimstone  and  treacle ;  and  even  laid  on 
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copioaaly,  as  if  with  a  plasterer's  trowel.  But  she  knew 
better.  Sbe  knew  the  sensitive  points  exactly;  ami,  if  she 
choose,  conld  touch  them  so  delicately,  that  it  almost  seemed 
like  a  happy  inadvertence ;  and  she  could  also  prick  them 
with  the  deftest  of  needles,  if  she  saw  fit.  She  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  banterinf^  astonishment  at,  what  she  called,  '  my 
accurate  knowledge  of  baby-linen ; '  and  was  altogether 
cheerful  and  congratulatory. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  Carlyle  wiote  to  me  again.  He  was 
getting  anxious  about  the  remaining  volumes  ;  and  especially 
to  know  how  m\ich  of  them  I  was  willing  or  able  to  undertake. 
Up  to  this  time,  I  beheve  my  impression  had  been,  that  most 
of  them  were  otherwise. in  hand;  and  I  looked  upon  my  own 
share  as  little  more  than  a  pleasant  evening  oocu^tation,  from 
-which  I  was  gaining  at  least  as  much  as  I  was  giving.  The 
following  letter  opened  out  a  much  more  serious  view  o!  the 
business — 

CheUea,  17  March,  X857. 

Deah  Sib, — I  have  no  donbt  yon  have  ilone  with  those  Biographies; 
nor  are  they  yet  wanted ; — but  tliey  will  be,  infellibly,  in  four  weeks 
hence,  they  and  the  tequel  to  them  ;  wlilch  latter  is  Btill  in  nuhibul,  and 
begins  to  look  dangeroDS  to  me  I 

I  think  it  ongbt  to  be  the  Miscellaaica  j  which  will  need  nome  little 
aliifiing  (I  believe)  in  some  of  tlie  oulnkirta  (cliasge  of  Appendix  into  Teit| 
&o.|,  and  egpecially  will  need  Siiinnnry  and  Indei  well  done. 

^Vill  yon  bo  eo  kind  elb  consider  praciically  what  yon  conld  do,  and 
.  what  yon  would  like  to  do,  in  the  matter ;  then  brins  ^^^  the  Sterling 
(go  soon  as  ready)  any  evening ;  and  let  us  decide  something  about  that 
other  matter.  If  yon  find  yourself  nneqnal  or  nninclined  to  the  MUcel- 
laniea,  I  have  another  ofTer  for  that  (unexceptionable,  save  that  I  shall 
have  too  much  talk  npon  it ;  which  is  a  serious  fault, — wool,  and  not  cry, 
being  the  matters  in  qnetttJ)— and  in  ease  of  the  worst,  we  can  get  plenty 
of  oUier  work  to  hold  yoar  helpful  hand  in  use. — Believe  me,  yours 

T.  Cabltlb. 

I  responded  heartily  to  this  summons  ;  and  determined  to 
do  my  utmost  to  keep  pace  with  the  printer ;  althoagh  I  was 
more  occupied  and  worried  with  my  own  private  responsi- 
bilities than  I  quite  cared  to  admit.  After  this  my  visits 
became  less  formal,  and  were  entirely  pleasant  and  en- 
eonraging.  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  I  seemed  to  get  on  very  happily 
together.  She  said,  she  didn't  see  why  Carlyle  (she  always 
called  him  '  Carlyle '  when  in  her  best  moods)  should  have 
me  all  to  himself;  and  enlisted  my  services  in  many  little 
practical  difficulties  of  her  own.  She  once,  in  those  early 
days,  told  me,  in  her  pleasant  half-flattering,  half-bantering 
way,  that  I  was  '  the  only  one  she  had  ever  heard  Carlyle 
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Bpeak  of,  withont  vhat  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  call  "  mitigating 
circumstaDces  "  1 '  After  Bome  little  time,  I  ventared  to  send 
him  a  short  essay  of  mine,  '  The  Poetry  of  Life,'  which  had 
appeared  in '  Chambers'  Journal  'previous  to  my  Carlylean  era, 
in  which  I  bad  endeavoured  to  express  my  notion  of  the 
Christian  ideal.  It  was  not  that  I  attached  any  special  value 
to  the  essay ;  bnt  I  thought,  flimsy  as  it  might  seem  to  him, 
it  woald  at  least  show  him  my  own  ethical  standpoint,  and 
might  call  forth  some  obserrations  from  him  which  would  be 
of  value  to  me,  aqd  might  even  lead  to  a  closer  communion 
of  thought  between  us.  The  next  time  I  went,  after  we  bad 
transacted  oar  business  and  I  was  about  to  leave  (for  it  was 
only  a  passing  call,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day),  he  returned 
me  my  little  paper,  with  a  serious,  almost  grieved  look,  but 
without  a  word  of  comment.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  equally  silent; 
and  I  had  to  go  my  way,  pondering  what  such  omens  might 
portend.  I  see  now  clearly  enough  that,  even  in  those  early 
days,  they  mast, already  have  looked  on  me  as  a  kind  of  feeble 
Irving ;  with  much  of  his  spirit  of  willing  helpfulness ;  but 
utterly  without  his  great  gifts,  for  which  perhaps  chiefly  they 
had  both  admired  him.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  sincerely 
grieved  at  the  thought,  that  here  was  another  earnest  life 
brought  close  to  them,  equally  bound  to  be  wrecked  in  the 
vain  struggle  aAer  the  impossible  and  unattainable.  In  our 
subsequent  intercourse  Mrs.  Cai-lyle  tried,  many  times  and  in 
many  ways,  to  impress  on  me  a  wholesome  sense  of  all  such 
disastrous  futilities.  Carlyle  seemed  as  yet  to  content  himself 
with  absolute  silence  on  such  impracticable  topics ;  probably 
waiting  for  some  freer  opportunity ;  and  perhaps  hoping  that 
a  course  of  steady  hard  work  might  of  itself  grind  much  of  it 
out  of  me.  But  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  hereafter. 
Of  course  all  this  was  not  conducive  to  any  very  free  sympathy 
of  thought  or  feeling.  Indeed  I  soon  found,  even  in  our 
freest  moments,  that  there  was  a  distinct  distance  between  us 
which  neither  could  genially  cross. 

While  on  the  subject  of  indexes  and  summaries,  I  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  they  cost  me  far  more 
labour  than  Carlyle  had  any  idea  of.  But  I  got  my  own 
advantage  out  of  the  work,  and  never  left  any  passage  until 
I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  got  the  full  meaning  of  it.  I 
soon  found  that  I  could  not  comfortably  do  both  indexes  and 
summaries  simultaneously.  It  was  like  trying  to  pull  to 
pieces  and  put  together  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  one  mental 
operation  painfully  interfered  with  the  other.  My  method 
accordingly  was,  to  do  the  index  first ;  and,  when  that  was 
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completed,  to  go  carefully  through  the  book  again,  and  thus 
gather  a  coherent  view  of  each  passage  as  a  whole,  and  bo 
make  the  general  nummary.  In  preparing  the  indexes,  I 
caiefoUy  noted  down,  not  only  each  person,  place,  and  fuct  of 
Bofficient  importance,  but  also  each  distinct  idea  or  group  of 
thoughts.  Whenever  a  person  or  place  of  sufficient  importance 
was  named  for  the  first  time  in  any  connection,  I  gave  a 
reference.  When  the  mention  was  only  casual,  I  simply 
entered  the  number  of  the  page  against  the  name.  But 
whenever  anything  specific  was  said  of  such  person  or  place, 
I  made  the  reference  proportionally  specific.  In  this  way  I 
tried  to  make  the  index,  not  merely  a  verhal  reference,  which 
was  all  Carlyle  asked  for  or  expected,  but  an  approximately 
complete  key  to  the  intellectual  contents  of  the  book.  And  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  any  one  desiring  to  get  Carlyle'a 
whole  meaning  as  to  any  person  or  leading  thought,  would 
find  himself  considerably  aided  by  refering  to  the  index,  and 
attentively  tracing  his  line  of  thought  as  thus  indicated.  I 
also  considered  it  an  indispensable  point  to  make  both  indexes 
and  summaries,  so  far  as  possible,  approximately  intelligible 
and  interesting  by  themselves,  even  without  special  reference 
to  the  hook.  That  I  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  in  this 
attempt,  may  perhaps  be  credited  when  I  mention  that,  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Frederick,  'The 
Quarterly  Beview,'  in  a  rather  disparaging  notice,  sarcastically 
pronounced  the  index  to  be  the  only  intelligible  part  of  the 
book !  Of  course  this  was  not  saying  much  for  the  intelh- 
gence  of  the  reviewer ;  hut  I  was  greaUy  amused  at  the  time 
at  bis  extreme  critical  sagacity. 

The  following  two  rather  characteristic  letters  will  almost 
explain  themselves — 

Chchea,  10  April,  1857. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — After  yon  were  ^one  I  began  to  remember  tliat  the 
Goethe  (Womleijafare)  Introduction  was  notaniong  the  others  in  Appendix 
to  Vol.  I.  [of  Misoellames].  Please  put  it  there ;  they  will  tlins  all  be  in 
a  lot, — and  it  will  help  the  size  of  your  volume, too.  If  you  stick  the  above 
piece  of  ^f 8.  ['  Note  of  1B67 : '  introducing '  Preface  fo  Ocrmait  Bot/iaiice'} 
at  the  bepinnrng  of  said  Appendix  (completing  the  footnote) ;  and  then 
will  add,  by  way  of  footnote,  at  the  end  of  each  name,  e.g. — From  Muaiius 
were  translated  Dumb  Love  (or  whatever  they  are) ;  from  Tieok,  &c.,— we 
elioU  have  that  matter  fairly  winded  up. 

I  End  tlio  otlier  day  there  was  a  rather  queer  little  Paper  of  mine, 
ttuning  on  the  '  Opera,"  printed  in  some  Annual  or  other,— I  cannot  any  in 
what  London  Annual,  except  that  presumably  it  had  once  been  Lady 
Bleaaington's,  and  that  certainly  this  No.  of  it  was  published  by  Lady 
Blessington's  Niece,  nest  year  or  second-next  ailer  Lady  B.'a  death. 
Perhaps  1852  or  8?  The  Piece  iudispulably  *«wi< ;  I  saw  a  piece  of  it 
yesterday,  no  &>rther  gone.    If  yoii  could  fall  in  with  any  TOServoir  of 
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extinct  AniinalB,  or  otherwise  hunt  up  this  Piece  at  nny  time,  it  would  be 
ready  against  vol  4  of  MUeellaniet.  Bat  do  not  mind  much  at  all.  I 
think  I  can  inquire  it  out  myself,  by  due  expenditure  of  force,  if  hnnl  oome 
to  hard.  Or  perhaps  it  may  fiill  in  of  its  own  accord,  from  some  quarter 
while  we  are  going  on. 

This  is  eaougli  for  the  present.  "We  hope  to  see  you  again  some  evening 
before  long. — Yours  always  truly, 

T.  Cablyle. 

The  '  lather  queer  little  Paper '  did  somehow  fall  in  of  its 
own  accord,  and  may  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  clearest  sun-glances,  into  the  intrinaic  fact  which  under- 
lies all  social  makebelieTe,  that  even  Carlyle  has  given  na, — 
like  the  letting-in  of  sudden  daylight !  Think,  what  the  finest 
'  Opera '  would  be  in  such  a  predicament.  Indeed  such  flashes 
of  revelation — the  sudden  lotting-in  of  daylight — may  he 
briefly&aid  to  constitute  the  essential  characteristic  of  Carlyle's 
appointed  work.  He  let  in  daylight  upon  our  pleasant  and 
self-flattering  illusions ;  and  the  effort  was  not  in  all  cases 
exhilarating. 

Before  leaving  the  '  Translations  from  German  Bomance,'  it 
will  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  the  copy  which  Carlyle 
gave  me  to  cut  up  and  arrange  for  reprinting,  was  a  copy  of 
the  original  edition  published  in  1827,  in  four  volumes.  To 
my  surprise,  I  found  upon  the  flyleaf  of  the  flrst  volume,  the 
following  verse,  evidently  written  by  a  much  younger  hand 
than  that  which  indited  the  intricate  MS.  with  which  I  bad 
become  so  familiar — 

AN  J.  W.  CARLYLE. 

So  ist  das  werkleiu  nun  vollbracht; 
Drum  nimm's,  main  holdes  weibelein, 

An  Dich,  im  Schreiben,  hab'icli  steta  gedacht, 
Und  Es  und  Ich  wir  sind  ja  Dein  I 

T.  Caelyle. 

I  looked  at  this,  now  pathetic  little  verse,  very  sadly  at  the 
time,  thinking,  '  to  what  base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio  ; ' 
and  wondering  whether  this  little  glimpse  into  the  past  threw 
any  new  meaning  into  Mra.  Carlyle's  notions  about  the  inevit- 
able fruitlessness  of  'romantic  devotion,'  which  she  was  already 
seriously  warning  me  '  would  never  do.'  I  never  referred  to 
it ;  thinking  it  might  only  revive  painful  memories ;  and  put 
it  tenderly  away  among  my  sacred  mementos,  to  be  ready  if 
asked  for,  which  it  never  was. 

The  following  may  be  interesting,  as  affording  a  passing 
glimpse  of  Carlyle  actually  at  work — 
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Chehea,  26  Juhj,  1857. 

Dear  Sib,^  If  yon  get  this  to-morrow  moraing  in  time — it  not,  tbeu 
next  day, — will  yoQBgain  coll  at  Bobson's:  Mr.  E.  may  (tlio'  Ido  not  think 
it  likely),  want  sight  of  a  Book, — whicli  the  encIoRed  slip  [Mem.  for 
Lcmdon  Library]  will  put  into  yonr  possesaion  for  his  behoof. 

Had  there  been  nothing  bnt  that,  I  ahoald  hardly  have  troubled  yon, 
but  what  I  chiefly  want  is,  that  you  Rpeak  Co  Mr.  B.  about  Boolt  in., 
which  ia  not  yet  come  iu-liftnd  tho'  he  has  it ;— and  which,  I  now  bethink 
me,  has  probably  no  places  marked  for  being  printed  '  Bmall.'  If  Mr.  B. 
will  take  in  hand  to  fix  these  himself  (or  auggeat  them,  with  maris),  it  will 
be  a  |>Teat  favour;  for  I  absolutely  abhor  looking  into  that  dismal  MS. 
again!  But  I  doubt  lie  will  not,  and  in  that  case  there  wUl  be  nothing 
for  ns  but  that  you  bring  it  to  me, — and  report  what  the  limits  of  h'mf  are  t 
.  -  ■  -  I  give  you  plenty  of  work  ;  but  work  useful  to  me  waa  what  you 
wanted.— Yours  Tery  truly,  T.  Cablyle. 

I  do  not  recollect  what  came  of  this,  but  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Bobson,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  did  bis  best  to  help 
Carlyle  out  of  bis  difBculty.  lu  fact,  I  have  often  been 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  vexatious  and  really  editorial  work 
which  he  cheerfully  took  upon  himself  whenever  necessary. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  while  I  was  thus 
struggling  with  work  which  I  wholly  liked  and  appreciated, 
the  ill-luck  of  weary  and  utterly  incompatible  labour,  which 
lias  |logged  my  footsteps  through  life,  was  alreadj[  barking  at 
the  door.  One  day  I  found  Garlyle  in  great  tribulation  of 
spirit  about  maps  and  battle-plans,  which  had  become  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  Frederick,  then  seething  and  spluttering 
on  the  anvil  at  the  fiercest  white  heat ;  and  which  maps  and 
plans  he  had  found  himself  quite  unable  to  arrange.  He  had 
tried  his  hand  at  them,  and  had  at  last  thrown  them  from  him 
in  utter  loathing  and  despair ;  and  now  wistfully  appealed  to 
me,  to  say  '  whether  amongst  my  many  facilities  of  help,  even 
map-making  might  not  possibly  be  one.'  I  never  listened  to 
any  appeal  with  feelings  of  more  real  dismay  than  I  listened 
then.  I  knew  well  that,  do  what  I  would,  the  whole  thing 
would  be  as  unconquerably  intolerable  to  me,  as  it  had  already 
proved  to  himself.  I  had  had  long  and  very  bitter  experience, 
not  of  map-making  and  battle-plans,  but  of  very  kindred  em- 
ployment ;  and  I  knew  with  inward  shuddering  what  it  must 
mean  for  me.  But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Was  I  to  refuse  him, 
and  throw  him  back  upon  his  own  despair,  when  he  was  so 
confidently  and  really  so  pathetically  looking  to  me  for  de- 
liverance ?  '  No,'  I  thought ;  '  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  work ; 
and  I  will  push  through  with  it,  come  what  may  !  ' 

I  never  saw  Carlyle  look  so  really  grateful  as  when,  with 
many  misgivings,  X  promised  to  try  what  I  coald  do.  But 
from  that  time  my  labours  with  him  were  almost  as  weary  a 
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Btrnggle  as  liia  own.  My  only  satisfaction  in  now  looking 
back  upon  them  is,  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  repugnances, 
I  did  succeed ;  and  gave  him  almost  perfect  satiefaction  in 
every  instance.  So  irksome  to  me  was  the  misery  they 
inflicted,  that,  in  after  years,  I  could  never  hear  him  refer  to 
them  (ae  he  often  gratefully  did,  as  the  one  thing  in  which 
I  had  reaUy  helped  him),  without  a.  twinge  of  pain ;  partly, 
I  confers,  of  disappointment,  that  it  should  be  vthei  I  cared 
for  least  that  be  valued  and  remembered  beat.  The  method 
yi&s,  I  took  the  printer's  '  slips '  or  '  proofs,'  or  sometimes  his 
own  rough  copy,  and  read  carefully,  with  the  German  map 
spread  before  me.  I  bad  to  verify  every  step  taken,  and 
every  place  described  or  mentioned ;  and  then  accurately 
select  such  portions  of  countiy  and  such  details  as  were 
necessary  to  illnstrate  the  given  description.     With  the  battle- 

flans  the  problem  was  greatly  more  abstruse.  In  this  case, 
had  to  gather  into  my  own  mind,  from  the  given  description 
(wonderfully  graphic,  I  admit,  or  the  thing  would  not  have 
been  possible),  an  accurate  picture  of  the  plan  of  battle,  and 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  opposing  forces,  generally  at  the 
moment  of  attack;  and  then,  with  a  few  strokes  and  dots 
here  and  there  on  an  insignificant-looking  bit  of  map,  indicate 
their  several  positions.  If  any  one  should  think  this  an  easy 
task,  with  an  eye  like  Garlyle's  to  scan  it  when  done,  I  would 
like  to  see  him  try  to  do  it.  It  is  true,  I  had  battle-plans  in 
confusing  abundance  to  help  me ;  one  large  book,  or  perhaps 
two  books,  some  two  feet  square,  expressly,  and  in  strictest 
confidence,  lent  him  by  the  Prussian-  Government.  But  all 
those  various  plans  were  not  always  of  much  real  help  for 
the  express  purpose  in  hand.  Either  they  were  vaguely 
inaccurate,  or  they  gave  the  positions  of  the  forces  at  a  dif- 
ferent moment  from  that  which  the  description  required ;  and 
on  the  whole  I  was  generally,  after  much  puzzling,  thrown 
back  on  Garlyle's  own  words,  and  on  my  own  little  bit  of  map 
of  the  country.  In  a  brief  letter  of  instructions  which  I  got 
about  this  time  Carlyle  significantly,  concludes — 

Yoa  wanled  worJt, — and  are  like  to  get  it  t  —Yours  siooerely, 

T,  Caklvlk. 

Ckeltea,  lltk  June,  1847. 

In  connection  with  the  map-making,  I  had  one  little 
triumph  which  really  interested  me.  Neither  from  Garlyle's 
words,  nor  from  any  maps  in  bis  possession  (all  most  excellent 
maps  for  modem  purposes)  could  I  at  all  make  out  what  were 
the  actual  limits  of  Prussia  when  Frederick  came  to  the  throne. 
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Not  coold  Carlyla  himself  help  me  in  the  matter.  He  coold 
only  tell  me  with  certainty  what  hie  written  words  had 
already  told  me,  that  this  place,  that  place,  and  the  other 
place  belonged  to  him  ;  but  the  actual  outline  of  his  scattered 
kingdom  would  nohow  dieelose  itself.  I  could  have  given 
the  correct  modem  map,  and  have  left  the  enterprising  reader 
to  work  out  the  problem  for  himself;  or  to  find  it  baffle  him, 
as  it  was  already  baffling  me.  And  I  do  not  Buppose  Garlyle 
ever  expected  anything  else  was  possible.  But  I  could  not 
rest  to  leave  it  bo.  And  at  last  I  found,  in  a  collection  of  old 
maps  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  the  very 
map  I  wanted.  It  was  a  very  rude  affair.  But  there,  plainly 
daubed  in,  was  a  rude  outline  of  the  old  Prussian  kingdom ; 
and  Carlyle's  story  about  the  matter  became  as  clear  as  day- 
light. By  this  fortunate  discovery,  I  was  enabled  to  show 
the  boundaries  of  Prussia,  as  they  were  when  Frederick  qame 
to  it ;  OS  tbey  were  when  he  left  it ;  and  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  writing.  What  they  now  extend  to,  or  are  likely  to 
reach,  perhaps  Prince  Bismarck  tfili  be  better  able  to  inform 
ns.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  both  ho  and  Moltke 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Garlyle  for  the  invincible  precision 
and  success  of  their  wonderful  compaign  ;  and,  from  a  letter 
which  Carlyle  received  from  Bismarck  on  his  Eightieth  Birth- 
day (greatly  to  Carlyle's  satisfaction),  I  should  be  inclined 
to  infer  he  would  hardly  scruple  to  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness. 

The  following  memorandum  will  at  least  serve  to  show 
that  the  map- making  business  was  now  steadily  progressing — 

Cltthca,  IG  Sept.,  1847. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — That  Email  patch,  of  an  '  Article '  tbat  came  from 
Leigh  Hunt'»  Journal  for  Eome  volniue  (not  yet  printed)  of  tbe  Mitcel- 
lanUa, — is  referred  to  in  Eoma  Proofsheet  (of  the  Bouk  on  Fr'')  which 
BohEou  ia  now  correcting.  Wonid  jou,  to-morrow  or  as  Eoon  as  possible, 
send  or  give  him  tbe  ^ort  Title  of  it  and  the  No.  of  the  volume  it  goea 
into.  He  will  then  be  able  to  say :  '  IV,  (?)  §  '  Eo-and-Eo ;  and  tlius  get 
thro'  tliat  little  hitcb. 

N.B.  Yon  are  doing,  or  see  how  yoa  are  going  to  do,  a  small  Map  of 
'  Cleve  and  Jiihch '  ?  I  think,  in  that  very  sheet,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  that  map  ;  — and  ^oii  might  bid  Bobeon,  at  the  same  time,  put 
in  tbe  reference  (aa  he  did  in  the  Saireuth-Anspacb  case),  before  the  slips 
come  bacR  to  uie. — Toura  in  the  nsniU  haste,  T.  Cablvi^. 

With  all  this  map-work  painfully  dragging  about  me,  I 
snppose  I  began  to  fear  that  I  might  possibly  be  getting  a 
little  behind  with  my  indexing,  &c. ;  and  must  have  written 
something  to  that  effect  which  I  now  only  vaguely  remember. 
My  next  letter  is  the  following — 

L  ._.  ,=,l..oo.^lc 
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Cliehea,,  18  Oct.,  1857. 

My  DE An  Sib, — Never  mind  that  little  mb  in  the  leiistl  Bobson  and 
Chapman  are  '  thick  on  the  witliers,'  wo  may  hope;  and  aa  for  me,  I 
realljdo  not  wince  at  all, — not  the  least  matter  to  me.  It  U  surely  a 
thouBand  times  better  to  do  the  thinf;  well,  and  to  the  Irattom,  when  one 
is  at  it  1 — I  have  only  one  feeling,  that  of  thaukfnlneM  to  yon  (and  to 
Providence  for  sending  me  you) ; — coupled  with  a  perceptible  regret,  which 
ie  not  wholly  regret  eitlier,  that  yon  Bhonld  have  got  such  a  load  of  work 
laid  on  you  which  was  not  ycnr  own  but  mine  !  However,  we  cannot 
help  that  just  yet.  The  plain  truth  however  is,  it  would  have  taken  a 
ronnd  sum  of  money  to  pay  anybody  for  what  you  ore  now  doing ;  and  I 
believe,  and  perceive,  no  amount  of  money  (with  me  to  lay  it  out,  here 
and  now)  could  have  got  it  done  so,  or  at  all  like  so.  Itobson  appealed 
to  me,  the  other  day.  Whether  I  did  not  think  those  Summaries  well  done, 
— OS  well  as  any  person  could  have  done  thena  ?  To  which  my  answer  was 
decidedly  af&rmative.  .  .  .  Ifyou  were  thro' this  particular  pinch,  matters 
will  go  easier. 

It  was  very  well  yon  set  the  'Wood-Eugraver  going.  No  harm  in  being 
'  too  soon,' — one  cannot  be  too  soon.  I  have  got  die  Chapter  I  was  talking 
of,  which  refers  to  a  now  little  Slap. quite  finished  (tho'  hardly  legible!) 
— and  it  is  ready:  but  there  is  not  the  leaslltatte ;  anotherlittle  Map  that 
was  to  follow  (Fi'''^  first  Campaign  17S4,  while  a  lad,  in  the  Rhine 
Couutrj')  has  not  got  its  Chapter  yet : — so  tlie  Two  may  wait  for  one 
another — unless  you  will  volunteer  to  call  some  evening,  and  tell  us  a 
httle  of  your  news.    Yours  ever  truly,  T.  Caeltlk. 

I  believe  after  all  that  I  bad  everytbing  ready  in  time,  for 
I  find  a  brief  note  of  map-instructions,  dated  13tb  December, 
wliich  concludes — 'Tbe  Summary  of  Vol.  IV.  aeema  to  be 
firstrate.' 

I  vr&B  mncb  pleased  at  tbe  time  witb  tbese  few  empbatie 
ffords,  for  tbe  summary  referred  to  actaally  extended  to 
seventeen  pages;  nor  could  I  bonestly  condense  it  into  leas. 
Tbe  prescribed  limit,  it  will  be  recollected,  waa  '  aeven  or 
eight  pages  at  the-  oiitside ; '  but  I  never  could  manage  it, 
without  leaving  out  much  which  I  felt  really  ought  to  be 
indidated.  I  had  been  atill  more  gratified  witb  a  similarly 
brief  note  of  approval,  referring  to  the  previous  volume.  For 
in  that  instance  I  had  been  again  at  my  temerities  ;  and  was 
curioualy  waiting  to  aee  what  would  come  of  it.  I  bad  long 
before  been  vividly  impreased  by  Goethe's  wonderful  little 
phantasy  called  '  Das  Mahrchen '  which  seemed  to  me  a  kind 
of  imaginative  apocalypse  of  our  own  era.  And,  now  that 
I  waa  called  apon  to  make  a  summary  of  it,  how  waa  I 
to  do  it  ?  To  make  a  bare  summary  of  the  incidents  of  the 
tale,  minus  the  subtle  and  suggestive  glamour  in  which  the 
whole  is  wrapped,  as  in  a  golden  cloud,  would  have  been  to 
throw  together  a  mere  jumble  of  nonsense.  Neither  was  it 
possible  to  make  a  readable  summary  merely  of  Carlyle's 
quaint  elucidations ;  and  perhaps  still  less  to  fuse  tbe  two 
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together.  After  brooding  on  tlie  matter  some  little  time,  I  at 
leDgtb  determined  to  make  a  summary  of  what  I  myself  saw 
in  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  then  see  bow  it  would  look  as  a 
vhole.  The  little  thing  came  out  of  its  abell  better  and 
brighter  than  I  bad  even  hoped  ;  so  I  ventured  to  let  it  fly,  to 
alight  wheresoever  it  listed.  I  ought  to  say  that,  after  the 
first  index  and  summary  of  Sterling,  Carlyle  never  once  saw. 
any  of  them  until  they  were  in  print,  and,  I  believe  (excepting 
*  Sartor,'  which  I  have  next  to  speak  of),  never  once  altered,  or 
suggested  the  altering  of  a  word ;  so  that  the  responsibility  of 
what  I  wrote  rested  entirely  with  me. 

I  had  now  got  to  the  '  Sartor  Besartua.'  It  had  often  struck 
me  as  remarkable  that,  among  all  Garlyle's  writings,  there 
was  no  other  instance  of  anything  bearing  even  a  semblance 
of  what  we  call '  fiction.'  The  whole  tendency  of  hia  singu- 
larly  vivid  imagination  was,  not  to '  body  forth  forms  unknown,' 
but  to  discern  and  accurately  picture  to  itself,  living  or  once- 
living  realities.  And  it  bad  seemed  to  me,  that  the  rather 
straining  and  cumbrous  humour  of  the  introductory  chapters, 
and  of  several  other  similar  passages  throughout  the  work, 
probably  arose  from  his  inability  to  shake  off  that  inveterate 
tendency,  even  when  it  was  evidently  cramping  the  free  play 
of  his  thought.  But  now,  upon  reading  the  book  mote  closely 
for  the  sake  of  the  index,  a  new  light  dawned  upon  me  ;  and 
I  saw  clearly  enough  that  it  formed  no  such  remarkable 
exception  as  I  had  supposed.  He  had  already  written  his 
earnest  essays  on  German  Literature  and  the  chief  German 
Writers;  and  his  whole  soul  was  saturated  with  their  thoughts, 
and  kindled  with  the  new  intelligence  and  hope  they  had 
awakened  in  him.  '  But,'  as  he  himself  confesses,  '  man  is 
emphatically  a  proselytizing  creature ;  no  sooner  was  such 
mastery  even  fairly  attempted,  than  the  new  question  arose  : 
How  might  this  acquired  good  be  practically  imparted  to 
others,  perhaps  in  equal  need  thereof  ?  '  While  thus  labour- 
ing '  in  pain  to  be  delivered  '  (which  indeed  was  the  marked 
characteristic  of  bis  whole  life),  he  was,  as  he  has  recently 
told  us  in  his  '  Eeminiscences,'  one  day  suddenly  impressed 
with  a feehng  of — 'astonishment  at  c^>(Ae«.'  How  strange,  that 
man  alone  (of  course  including  woman),  born  naked,  and 
essentially  naked,  should  clothe,  and  adorn,  and  only  partially 
reveal  himself  to  others  !  Could  any  symbol  be  more  apt  of 
the  '  open  secret '  of  this  universe  ?  It  was  the  thought  he 
had  long  been  dimly  feeling  after ;  and  instantly  the  whole 
Goethean  Transcendentalism  (which  we  may  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish from  that  of  Fichte  and  Emerson,  by  calling  it 
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rather — tranaeendent  Realism),  began  to  gather  into  Bhftpe 
around  it.  Hd  vould  write  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes ;  and 
embody,  in  the  person  of  its  Professor,  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  that  strange  new  Life-Experience,  which  then  in  Germany 
had  first  found  clear  utterance  in  the  world ;  and  in  '  nine 
months '  the  book  was  completed.  If  any  one,  with  this 
^thought  to  guide  him,  will  now  read  the  opening  chapters  of 
'Sartor,'  and  especially  chapters  iii.  and  iy,  '  Beminiseences  ' 
and  '  Characteristics,'  I  think  he  will  find,  as  I  did,  the  cumber- 
Bomeness  of  the  movement  entirely  gone ;  and  instead  of  a 
laboured  attempt  to  trace  an  impossible  portrait,  a  humorous 
and  richly  suggestive  sketch  of  German  literature  and  literary- 
life  ;  first,  BS  it  appeared  to  those  who  knew  nothing  about  it ; 
and  then,  as  it  gradually  disclosed  itself  to  his  own  more 
earnest  gaze.  Especially  I  would  call  attention  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  paragraphs  of  chapter  iv. ;  in  which  surely  no  one 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  express  lineaments  of  Bichter, 
Novalis,  Goethe,  and  Fichte.  I  may  also  point  to  the  singular  ' 
account  of  the  '  genesis  of  our  Clothes-Philosopher,'  with  the 
covert  allusion  to  a  far-off  connection  with  Persian  mysticism ; 
but  really  dating  from  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  return  of  peace.  And  lastly,  to  the  strange  hint  in  the 
final  chapter,  that  '  safe-moored  in  some  stillest  obscurity, 
not  to  lie  always  still,  Teufelsdrockh  is  actually  in  London.' 
Bather  a  long  stretch  of  life,  even  for  a  Glothes-PhiloBopher ! 
Of  course  Carlyle  was  far  enough  from  limiting  himself  to  a 
mere  reproduction  of  German  thoughts  and  suggestions.  He 
illustrated  and  emphasized  his  subject  in  a  thousand  ways, 
from  his  own  extensive  store  of  knowledge,  and  especially 
from  his  own  consciousness  and  from  the  deep-felt  experiences 
of  bis  own  life.  No  one  can  doubt  of  whom  he  was  thinking 
while  describing  Teufelsdrockh's  first  encounter  with  the  fair 
Elumine  ;  yet  even  here,  after  a  few  graphic  touches,  he  faith- 
fully passes  on  to  Iiis  immediate  subject,  the  '  love- ideal '  of 
German  Romance. 

When  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion  as  to  the  secret  of 
'  Sartor  Eesartus,'  I  at  once  saw  what  an  opportunity  it  would 
give  me  for  a  speculative  analysis,  similar  to  the  short  sketch 
I  had  already  given  of  '  Das  Mahrchen.'  But  would  Carlyle 
approve  of  a  similar  liberty  being  taken  with  his  own  book, 
when  it  would  necessarily  have  to  appear  as  if  by  his  own 
authority  ?  Of  this  I  was  very  doubtful.  However  the  attempt 
was  worth  making;  and  I  made  it.  When  the  summary  was 
teady,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I  took  it  to  him,  and 
urged  him  to  look  it  through,  before  sending  it  to  press,  ns  I 
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was  not  at  all  sure  as  to  its  suitability.  But  be  insisted  that 
it  was  quite  nnneceesary ;  that  be  bad  no  time  for  it ;  and  must 
just  leave  it  to  what  he  called  my  'wise  discretion.'  This  was 
all  very  flattering;  but  I  felt  more  than  ever  that  it  would  not 
do  to  let  it  rest  so.  I  sent  it  to  be  printed ;  and,  as  soon  as  I 
got  the  proof,  I  wrote  to  him;  again  urging  him  to  look  it 
through  now  that  it  was  in  print.  In  a  letter,  containing 
other  business  matter,  of  no  special  interest  now,  he  answered, 
'I  have  no  doubt  the  'Sartor'  is  considerably  illuminated  by 
your  faithful  labour  upon  it.  I  will  with  great  pleasure  read 
the  Proof-sheet  (and  send  you  my  remarks),  if  you  can  get  me 
one  in  time  ....  We  hope  to  see  you  on  some  future  occa- 
sion before  long.'  I  sent  the  proof  accordiugly,  and  promptly 
received  the  following  reply ;  tbe  kindness  of  wbich,  I  trust, 
more  than  compensated  me  for  any  disappointment  I  may 
naturally  liave  felt. 

C/ieljeo.,  8/an.,  1858. 

My  dear  Sib, — This  is  a  very  elaborate,  clever,  and  indeed  poetical 
perfonnaace ;  but  I  fear  it  will  not  do  for  a  '  Sammary,'  or  mere  Invoice 
of  Contents  ;  to  the  common  run  of  readers  it  would  not  be  intelligible ; 
and  it  is  iar  too  long  t  ....  I  grieve  much  for  the  immense  trouble  you 
have  taken  with  it :  however,  it  will  not  be  lo*t  trouble,  all  of  it,  either. 
Meanwhile  the  ijuestion  is,  Wlmt  can  be  done  ?  .  .  .  . 

Make  Bobson  tlirow  off  a  few  copies  of  this  Proof  which  I  now  have, 
Knd  we  will  keep  it  in  memariam.  And  be  patient  with  me,  and  witli 
your  fate  I — I  am  here  always  till  half-paat  8, — Yours  ever, 

T.  CiBLILE. 

The  next  time  I  called,  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  very  kind  and 
sympathetic ;  and  full  of  friendly  admiration  for  what  she 
called  my  '  little  poem,'  which  she  said  I  '  really  ought  to 
publish.'  Twenty  years  afterwards  I  acted  on  her  advice; 
and  it  now  forms  an  appendix:  to  a  little  book  of  mine,  in 
which  I  have  tried  to  apply  practically  some  of  tbe  ideas  I  got 
from  '  Sartor ; '  ^  and  I  thought,  if  it  did  nothing  more,  it  would 
at  least  serve  as  an  honest  confession  of  my  indebtedness  to 
perhaps  the  most  original,  suggestive,  and  characteristic  of  all 
Carlyle's  works. 

The  following  letters  must  speak  for  themselves.  I  suppose 
I  had  called  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  then  coming 
volume  contained  fewer  pages  than  any  of  the  series — 

Chelsea,  ir*  Jan.,  185f . 
DsAB  Sot, — I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  rapiilly  under  way  a°aiii. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  Latter- Day  Pamphlets;  the  volume  must  juH 
standof  thestatnreit  b, — probably  the  readers  will  find  they  have  enongh 
for  their  money.  

•  '  Extia  PhyaicB ;  and  the  Mystery  ot  Creation.'    Holder  and  Stoag'.toi-, 
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I  am  Boing  into  Hampsliii'n  to-moiTow  iSaturday) — till  probaUy  Wed- 
nesday next.  Do  not  coll  on  Tuesday  therefore  witli  the  '  <J<i«li-iii  ; '  let  it 
be  Tljui'sday,  please.  But  my  Wife  wonts  you  to  call  on  her,  on  Mouday, 
ot  the  first  day  you  Lave;  some  money  she  wants  you  to  pay  for  lier  at 
CoutU'B  BaDk  in  tbe  Strivud. 

Tlia  'Journey  to  the  Baidi'is,  more  thanhalf  of  it,  in  type;  if  yon  have 
the  Map  ready,  you  migUt  as  well  bring  it  here  to  lie  by  me  n  hile  the 
Proofs  are  getting  corrected.  There  was  one  passage  about  the  I'leisfe 
and  the  Elster,  'up  tbe  Pleisse  ami  then  across  the  Ehter,'  which  I 
could  not  nuderstand  completely  (not  Iiaving  any  good  map),  aad  was 
afraid  might  be  vrongf.  You  wUl  now  however,  have  a  eomptete  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  and  re-reading  the  thing ;  which  perhaps  may  pvotit  tlie 
Map  in  some  point  or  other.  1  forget  if  the  track  of  the  Journey  was 
indicated  by  some  dott«d  line  or  otherwise  7  Nor  do  I  know  whether  it 
can  conveniently  be  done  if  not.  In  any  case,  the  Map  will  be  of  essential 
aervice  to  every  ^ooii  reader, — and  no  bad  or  careless  one  will  get  tbe 
least  hurt  from  it. 

On  Monday,  then,  or  as  soon  as  you  pass  this  way, — for  the  Coutta- 
Bauk  concern.  Thursday  Evening  (or  as  soon  after  as  you  are  ready)  for 
the  Ciistrin  and  me. — Yoiub  always  truly, 

T.  ClRL\LE. 

Ckihea,  ISFct,,  1838. 

My  DGiK  Sir, — After  a  great  deal  of  shuddering,  I  have  taken  your  . 
fine  map  in  hand  (Jomney  to  Beich),  and  given  you  what  hints  I  could  : 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  not  much  carry  you  on  their  back  ;  but  I  trust 
to  your  own  faculty  for  a  good  issue  nevertheless.  Xay,  aheady  thei-e  are 
few  such  ma^s  for  perspicacity,  good  sense,  and  amount  of  information, 
under  such  circumstances.  I  enclose  the  3  shps  of  memorauda,  that  you 
may  read  them  over  (if  possible),  and  ask  me  about  dark  points  ivhen 
we  meet. 

Monday  Eveaing  nest  (if  you  are  free)  will  do;  I  will  then  ijh-e  yoa 
the  map ;  and  do  not  with  my  old  eyes  to  be  bothered  with  it  further, — if 
you  can  help  .... 

The  Sartor  is  come ;  and  looks  very  roadworthy :  I  am  only  sorry  at 
the  endless  trouble  you  have  had  with  it  1  But  that  is  what  yon  are  not 
apt  to  grudge  in  such  cases.  Only  I  will  say.  Don't  go  too  deep ;  ditpatch 
your  next  two  volumes  taliter  quaiitcr.  We  shall  want  you  inlinittly 
more  to  do  an  Index  of  the  Fried'*  2  vol.  Index,  no  Summary  will  be 
needed  yet.    Index  of  your  doing  I 

If  you  write  nothing,  I  will  expect  you  on  Monday  Evening  ;  if  another 
Evening  will  suit  you  better,  write.— Yours  always  tnily, 

T.  Carlylj^ 

During  all  this  time,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  was  a  frequent 
Tisitor  at  Cheyne  Row ;  and  afterwards,  much  more  so,  I 
generally  loolied  in  in  the  forenoon,  that  time  being  usually 
most  coDveoient  to  me.  My  practice  was  to  go  straight  up  to 
Carlyle  in  his  sky-lighted  study,  and  arrange  whatever  matter 
I  had  to  consult  him  about ;  and  then,  as  I  passed  down,  have 
half- an- hour's  ehat  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  drawing-room. 
They  were  generally  very  pleasant  half-hours.  Sometimes 
tb^re  was  some  trifling  commission  to  execute;  sometimes  a 
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little  difficulty,  mechanical  or  otber,  she  w&nted  to  conaolt  me 
aboat.  Once  she  asked  my  advice  about  two  mirrors  which 
she  was  thinking  of  for  her  drawing-room.  The  room  has 
three  long  front  windows  with  narrow  slips  of  wall  about  eleven 
inches  wide  between  them ;  and  she  wanted  the  mirrors, 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  to  fit  into  the  recesses  and 
cover  the  wall ;  but  she  had  had  so  much  trouble  with  work- 
men that  she  almost  dreaded  to  think  about  it.  I  told  her 
that  if  she  liked  I  would  get  them  made  and  put  up,  without 
her  being  troubled  about  it  at  all.  She  was  gratefully  incredu- 
lous ;  but  was  pleased  to  think  if  anybody  could  get  it  done, 
I  could!  So  I  at  once  took  accurate  measure  of  the  two 
spaces ;  and  told  her  she  need  think  no  more  about  it,  till  the 
mirrors  were  ready  to  go  up.  '  But  suppose  they  won't  fit 
when  they  come  ? '  she  said,  rather  alarmed  at  my  coolness. 
However  I  took  sufficient  care  about  all  that,  and  promised 
to  be  present  when  they  were  brought  home.  They  were 
successfully  pat  up,  and  fitted  into  their  places  like  finficers 
into  a  glove.  She  often  referred  to  them  afterwards,  and  to 
the  improvement  they  had  made  in  the  room. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  too  that  I  gradually 
became  alive  to  the  intense  dreariness  of  her  own  hfe.  She 
had  such  a  perfect  mastery  of  herself,  and  such  a  stoical  reso- 
lution to  shut  in  her  own  misery  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
that  I  suppose  not  many  even  of  her  intimate  friends  ever 
knew  how  much  she  was  actually  suffering.  It  was  not 
merely  the  feeling  of  utter  loneliness,  arising  from  Carlyle's 
moody  absorption  in  his  own  work.  All  this,  I  believe,  she 
could  have  home  without  flinching.  Indeed  she  had  such  an 
unshaken  faith  in  his  genius,  and  such  a  queenly  apprecia- 
tion of  her  own  prerogatives  as  his  Wife,  that  I  am  convinced 
she  would  not,  even  at  the  worst,  have  exchanged  her  lowly 
position  for  the  highest  in  the  land.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  their  two  lives  were  really  blended  into  one. 
How,  on  such  terms,  could  they  be?  But  she  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  that  last  infirmity  of  female  hearts,  a 
jealous  sense  of  '  property '  in  her  husband,  of  which  all 
poachers  would  do  well  to  beware.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
it  hinted  that  all  women  instinctively  regard  their  own  lovers, 
husbands,  sons,  brothers,  &c.  (if  thought  worth  having),  as 
peculiarly  belonging  to  themselves,  and  act  accordingly,  with 
results.  But  of  course  we  are  not  all  bound  to  believe  that. 
She  showed  also  a  true  feminine  intolerance  for  anything  in 
her  own  sex  which  she  did  not  herself  understand;  especially 
if  it  aimed  at  an  ideal  with  which  she  had  no  sympathy :  as 
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was  indeed  almost  mipardonably  her  case  with  regard  to 
Irving's  true-hearted  and  devoted  Wife ;  as  Carlyle  himBelf, 
nneonsciousl;,  yet  too  plainly,  and  even  cruelly,  testifies. 
Yet,  r  venture  to  believe,  she  would  have  been  as  much 
ahocked  as  anyone  at  his  incredibly  bitter  fanatical  'anti- 
fanatic  '  version  of  it.  '  Oh  those  "  unspeakable  "  men,'  I  can 
fancy  her  exclaiming,  almost  with  horror,  '  how  stupidly  blun- 
dering they  are,  taking  every  silly  thing  so  dreadfully  in 
earnest ! '  There  had,  too,  been  some  superficial  love-pas- 
sages between  Irving  and  herself  in  their  young  days ;  and 
I  can  quite  believe  Utis  also  may  have  given  piquancy  to  her 
feeling  of  antagonism.  No  one  who  knew  her  can  doubt  that 
she  would  fully  appreciate  the  triumph  of  having  once  had 
the  choice  between  two  such  men ;  and,  with  all  her  almost 
invincible  heroism,  she  evidently  bad  not  quite  magnanimity 
enough  to  generously  forget  it.  I  always  think  that  any 
woman  who  can  amuse  herself  and  friends  by  talking  of  such 
tempting  little  victories,  could  not  have  been  altogether  in- 
capable of  some  little  tantalizing  complicity  in  bringing  them 
about !  At  the  time  I  knew  her,  she  possessed  plenty  of  re- 
sources of  her  own,  and  friends  and  acquaintances  in  more 
than  abundance ;  and  she  well  knew  how  to  hold  her  own  in  all 
wordy  warfare,  and  give  tit  for  tat  all  round  with  sparkling 
vivacity.  She  had  also  a  mischievous  delight  in  treading  on 
the  delicate  toes  of  the  conventional  proprieties;  and  I  have 
heard  her  say  the  most  audacious  tbinga  with  a  look  of  demure 
unconsciouBness,  which  would  have  broken  out  into  the 
plensautest,  or  sbarpest,  mocking  astonishment,  if  you  were 
simple  enough  to  profess  being  ubocked.  She  sometimes  tried 
tliose  shafts  at  me,  to  see  whether  I  would  wince ;  especially 
with  reference  to  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  my  '  youthfiu 
enthusiasms,'  and  even  more  serious  matters.  But  when  I 
Raw  her  deftly  aim  them,  I  generally  allowed  them  to  glance 
past  me,  being  no  match  for  her  with  that  kind  of  swift,  sharp- 
pointed  artillery.  Once  she  told  me  'it  was  mostly  mad 
people  who  came  running  after  Carlyle,'  leaving  me  to  make 
my  own  application.  It  must  have  been  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions that  she  mentioned,  as  a  kind  of  general  remark, 
'  what  a  comfort  it  was  sometimes  to  have  stupid  people  about 
you,  it  eaved  so  much  trouble  ! '  All  this  sort  of  thing,  I  should 
say,  she  fully  enjoyed,  while  it  was  alive  and  ou  the  wing ;  but, 
wh«n  she  was  again  solitary,  the  reaction  was  proportionate. 
It  was  not,  ns  1  said,  merely  Carlyle's  absorption  in  his  work 
which  weig'ied  on  her  spirit;  she  knew  this  was  inevitable, 
and  would  have  cheerfully  faced  it,  if  only  for  the  vantage- 
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ground  it  gave  her  with  the  world.  The  misery  was  to  be 
shut  tip  alone  with  him,  when  he  himself  was  stmggliDg  nnder 
his  burdens  in  utter  wretchedness  and  gloominess  of  heart. 
When  his  dark  labour-paioB  were  strong  apon  him,  I  suppose 
he  was  the  most  absolutely  wretched  man  I  ever  saw..  Even 
to  stand  firmly  on  one's  own  feet  in  the  presence  of  suoh  misery 
and  consequent  irritability,  was  well-nigh  impossible.  But 
what  she  felt  most  lieenly  of  all  was,  that  he  never  seemed  to 
realize  that  minery  is  the  most  contagious  of  all  diseases. 
He  Baw  her  always  invincibly  devoted  to  him ;  and  he  thought 
her  lot  peaceful  and  happy  in  comparison  with  his  own.  He 
never  saw  the  misery  hia  own  misery  was  inflicting  upon  her, 
and  gradually  sapping  the  very  life  out  of  her.  I  have  heard 
her,  many  times,  speak  of  their  life  at  Craigenputtoch  with 
absolute  shuddering ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  when  they  left  at 
her  gaily  proposing  to  'bum  our  ships,'  and  so  prevent  the 
possibility  of  return  I '  I  once  took  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  what  Sterling  had  said  about  her  skill  in  writing ;  and 
ventured  to  wonder  that  she  did  not  still  try  to  find  a  little 
amusement  in  that  way.  But  she  shut  me  up  very  sharply  by 
saying, — 'Oh,  Mr.  Larkin,  one  writer  is  quite  enough  in  a 
house.'  And  yet,  I  ought  to  say,  I  never  once  heard  an  angry 
word  pass  between  themselves.  If  Carlyle  had  not  himself 
written  so  frankly  of  these  things,  I  should  never  have  dared 
to  write  what  I  am  now  writing.  I  have  hardly  spoken  of 
them  to  any  one,  for  I  felt  them  to  be  troubles  which  God  only 
could  be  trusted  with ;  but  they  sank  very  deeply  and  sorrow- 
fully into  my  own  heart.  She  was  anxious  too  about  me ; 
and  often  warned  me  that  I  was  looking  for  a  recognition 
which  I  should  never  gain.  By  this  time,  notwithstanding 
Garlyle's  very  kind  and  hearty  appreciation  of  my  poor  ser- 
vices, I  had  begun  to  see  raOier  deeply  into  the  inevitable 
truth  of  this  gentlest  friendly  foreboding.  Even  Garlyle's 
praise,  always  frankly  conecientions,  was  far  too  serious  and 
admonitory  ever  to  be  lightly  accepted  like  Mrs.  Garlyle's 
playful  flatteries.  They  always  seemed  to  tacitly  imply, — 
'  This  is  my  clear  and  emphatic  approval,  so  far.  Take  heed 
that  yoa  continue  to  deserve  it.'  In  fact,  I  not  unfrequently 
recalled  bis  own  grim  words :  '  Hardly  for  the  flower  of  men 
will  love  alone  do ;  and  for  the  scoundretism  of  men  it  has  not 
even  a  chance  to  do.'  He  evidently  thought  it  was  something 
to  stand  clear  of  that  latter  categoiy.    - 

I  never  knew  a  man  more  free  from  all  personal  vulgarities 
of  any  kind,  or  one  whose  presence  carried  with  it  such  clear 
unassuming  dignity  of  manhood ;  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
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a  certain  royal  graciousneEs  of  maimer,  as  different  from  a 
spirit  of  condeseeDsioii  as  wisdom  18  different  from  personal 
pretentioiif  iiess.  He  bad  too,  on  all  occftsiona,  such  a  graphic 
discernment  of  all  the  facts  lie  knew,  and  such  a, world-wide 
wealth  of  knowledge  to  liberally  dispense,  that  few  '  kingdoms' 
have  been  more  grandly  real  or  more  lionestly  won.  His  very 
failings  were  of  a  kingly  order,  and  almost  compelled  respect 
Ly  their  absolute  and  evident  sincerity.  Of  his  mocking  Ber- 
serkir  hilarity,  antl  overwhelming  power  of  speech  when  roused 
by  worthy  opposition,  we  have  often  been  told  ;  hut,  for  my 
own  part,  I  greatly  preferred  his  half-silences,  when  one 
seemed  to  commune  with  his  heart  rather  than  with  his  head. 
At  such  times  of  quiet  converse  I  have  sometimes  known  him 
as  simple,  as  gentle,  and  as  open  to  conviction  as  any  child. 
It  is  the  recollection  of  such  moments  that  keeps  his  memory 
so  reverently  dear  to  many  friends,  often  constrained  to  differ 
from  him,  and  even  to  put  a  higher  interpretation  than  his 
own  on  the  very  truths  he  had  taught  them.  Both  Carlyle 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  singularly  expressive  voices,  and  yet 
singularly  different  from  each  other,  like  the  many  tones  of  a 
powerful  organ  and  the  perfect  modulations  of  a  mellow  flute. 
They  both  spoke  heartily,  with  their  genuine  native  accents, 
but  with  the  easy  grace  of  cultivated  sincerity,  and  with  no 
other  rusticity  of  manner  than  daring  to  be  true  to  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprang.  They  simply  brought  with  them, 
into  the  midst  of  the  French-polished  upholstery  of  London 
conventiooal  life,  a  vocal  memory  of  the  fresh  breezes  and 
living  echoes  of  their  own  mountain  streams,  pine-trees,  and 
thou  sand -tin  ted  heather.  But  I  should  say  that,  even  in  bis 
most  genial  moods,  there  was  never  anything  we  could  call 
really  '  playful '  in  Carlyle's  thoughts  or  way  of  looking  at 
things,  as  there  so  often  was  in  his  Wife's.  I  can  hardlyimagine 
that  even  in  childhod  he  ever  practically  knew  the  meaning 
of  happy  '  play ' — the  pretty  innocent  skipping  of  kids  and 
lambs,  the  simple  bubbling-over  of  the  cup  of  joy  !  I  can 
only  picture  him  as  '  weary  and  heavy  laden '  from  his  birth. 
Laughter  he  had  of  many  kinds ;  scornful,  genial,  trium- 
phant I  and  even  a  strangely  sympathetic  laugh  of  reproving 
Eity ;  but  I  should  say,  never  the  clear  ring  of  overflowing 
enrtfelt  joy.  Even  his  humour,  richly  abundant  as  it  was, 
was  never  playful,  hke  Shakespeare's,  or  like  Thackeray's  at 
his  best ;  but  always  either  grim,  or  sadly  pitiful,  or  else 
merely  grotesquely  admonitory.  No  sunny  glances  of  child- 
like mii'tli  and  innocence  ever  sported  within  the  sanctuary  of 
his  grimly  earnest  soul :  more  like  a  warning  iridescence 
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pla3ring  around  purgatorial  tires,  balf-revealiDg  and  half-con- 
cealing the  incommimicablu  reality,  was  the  grimly  pathetic 
banter  in  ^hicb  he  so  frequently  shrouded  the  message  bis 
soul  felt  hound  to  deliver.  '  My  friends,  I  do  not  laugh,'  he 
says  once;  'truly  I  am  more  inclined  to  weep.'  'Self-con- 
scious '  he  has  been  called,  as  if  in  disparagement  of  bis  sin- 
cerity. Yes,  fearfully  Belf-conscious,  almost  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  How  else  could  be  have  written  of  it,  and  wrestled 
with  the  Bore  disease,  with  sucbterribld  emphasis  and  struggling 
horror?  It  was  the  bitter  root  of  all  his  Ufe-lpng  suffering  and 
dyspepsia,  both  spiritual  and  bodily. 

A  feeble  unit  (he  Raj's)  in  tlie  middle  of  a  threatening  lufinitatle,  I  seemed 
to  have  nothing  given  me  but  eyes,  wliereby  to  discern  my  own  wretched- 
nesa,  Invisible  yet  impenetrable  walls,  aa  of  Enchantaient,  divided  me 
&om  all  living.  The  men  and  woman  aroaod  me,  even  speaking  with 
me  were  but  Figoras ;  I  had,  practically,  forgotten  that  they  were  alive, 
Uiat  tliey  were  not  merely  automatic.  In  the  midat  of  their  crowded 
Btreets,  and  Bssemblagee,  I  walked  soUtary ;  and  (except  as  it  was  my 
.  own  heart,  not  another's,  that  I  kept  devouring)  Eavage  also,  aa  a  tiger  in 
bia  jungle.  .  .  And  yet,  strangely  enonch,  I  lived  in  a  continual,  indefi- 
nite, pining  fear  ;  tremnlona,  puBiUanimons,  apprehensive  of  I  know  not 
what.  For  the  (iod-given  mandate,  Work  thoa  in  Welldoing,  lies  mys- 
teriously within,  in  Promethean,  Prophetic  Characters,  in  oiv  hearts; 
and  leaves  us  no  rest,  night  or  day,  till  it  be  deciphered  end  obeyed. 

Did  bis  readers  look  upon  all  this  aa  empty  rhetoric  ?  If 
Eo,  perhaps,  after  his  own  confessions,  tbey  will  now  judge 
more  wisely  ;  or,  some  of  tbem,  perhaps  even  less.  Perhaps 
few  men  have  been  more  self-conscious,  whether  unhealthily 
or  healthily;  have  felt  more  bitterly  the  contrast  between  their 
own  Ideal,  and  the  '  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable 
Actual : '  more  longed  for  a  worthy  career  among  theiir  fel- 
lows ;  or  more  heartily  despised  all  insincere,  vaguely  conven- 
tional flatteries ;  or  more  really  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
an  effectual  human  recognition.  Yet  all  this,  he  declares,  par- 
tflkes  more  or  less  of  spiritual  disease.  The  only  healthy  self- 
consciousness  he  has  defined  to  be  —  '  When  Know  thyself 
has  been  wisely  translated  into — Know  what  thou  canst  work 
at.' 

With  all  this  grim  earnestness  I  do  not  suppose  Mrs. 
Carlyle  ever  had  any  deep  or  real  sympathy ;  and  I  some- 
times think  she  may  once  have  greatly  over-estimated  her 
own  ability  to  rally  him  out  of  it.  Perhaps  she  never  alto- 
gether gave  up  the  attempt.  She  was  always  very  reaily 
with  playful  surprises  whenever  a  fair  occasion  served.  One 
morning,  after  I  bad  finished  my  business  upstairs,  I  looked 
in  at  the  drawing-room  as  usual,  when  she  aslced  me  whether 
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Garlyle  bad  mentioned  '  that  little  paper  he  was  to  speak  to 
me  about.'  I  said,  '  No ;  but  that  I  eupposed  he  had  forgotten 
it,  and  that  I  would  go  back  to  inquire.'  I  went  back  :  but 
Carlyle  knew  no  more  about  it  than  I  did.  At  last  he  got  up 
fwm  his  table,  where  be  was  busily  writing,  and  came  down 
to  ask  her  what  it  was.  I  followed  bim.  She  let  ub  get  close 
np  to  her  table,  where  she  also  was  writing ;  and  then  held  up 
before  ns  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which,  while  I  was  gone,  she 
bad  written — '  The  Ist  of  April ! '  Carlyle  and  I  looked  at 
each  other,  langhing  heartily  at  oar  mutual  bewilderment; 
and  he  then  strode  off,  and  returned  upstairs  to  his  etudy. 
Whereupon  she  was  highly  triumphant  at  having,  as  she  said, 
'  broaght  down  two  each  philosophers  with  one  shot ! ' 

Once  I  recollect  a  bantering  allusion  to  '  Carlyle's  friends, 
the  immortal  gods ! '  but  I  forget  what  the  occasion  was.  She 
never  hesitated  about  quizzing  him,  just  aa  she  did  every  one 
else ;  and  I  noticed  that  he  nlways  seemed  to  rather  like  it. 
Ouce  he  was  giving  me  some  little  bit  of  copying  or  map- 
making  to  do,  and  was  elaborately  impressing  on  me  the 
importance  of  dispatch,  but  at  the  same  time,  of  there  being 
no  actual  hurry  about  it;  which  was  a  way  he  had,  like 
touching-up  with  the  whip,  and  holding-in  with  the  bridle  at 
the  same  moment.  I  intimated  my  perfect  understanding  of 
his  wishes ;  and  quoted  Qoethe's  well-known  words,  which  bad 
once  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  '  like  a  Star,  nnhasting 
and  unresting.'  '  Ah,'  interposed  Mrs.  Carlyle,  '  Carlyle  is 
always  hasting,  and  never  resting ;  '  which,  indeed,  was  the 
saddest  &tct  of  both  their  Uvea.  She  was  once  very  severe  upon 
what  she  called  Croetbe's  '  hard  heart.'  '  No  one,'  she  said, 
'  but  ahard- hearted  man,could  havetreated  a  pathetic  character 
like  poor  little  Mignon,  as  he  had  treated  her.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  his  story,  he  was  bound  to  kill  her  ;  at  least  he  was 
not  bound  to  make  stuffy  speeches  about  it,  and — embalm 
her  ! '  Meanwhile  Carlyle  looked  on  benignly,  as  if  he  were 
bstening  to  some  pretty  innocent  prattle,  but  said  nothing. 
I  recollect  the  interest  excited  at  the  publication  of  '  Adam 
Bede,'  and  how  much  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  amused  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Mrs.  Foyser.  *  She  told  me  Carlyle  had  read  two  or 
three  chapters,  and  then  threw  the  book  down  ;  refusing,  for 
some  reason  of  his  own,  to  look  at  it  again.  She  lent  me  the 
volumes,  andl  did  more  ihan  Carlyle;  for  I  read  them  through 
with  very  great  but  very  mingled  interest.  I  wondered  how 
any  one  could  have  doubted  that  the  story  was  written  by  a 
woman.  None  bat  a  woman,  I  thought,  could  have  drawn 
Buch  a  merciless  picture  of  poor  UtUe  Hetty  in  the  dingy 
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Bolitade  of  ^er  own  room ;  and  ceriaioly  no  man  would  ever 
have  called  her  a  '  chit '  and  a  '  mins,'  for  sach  childlike  little 
vanities,  as  any  loving  and  trusting  girl  would,  in  her  youthful 
delirium  of  hope,  almost  inevitably  have  indulged  in.  And  I 
still  trust,  for  the  credit  of  my  own  eex,  that  no  man  could 
have  followed  the  down-trodden  victim  so  pitilessly  to  her  death, 
and  have  let  off  the  real  scoundrel  of  the  story  with  considerate 
extenuations  and  almost  with  pitying  admiration.  I  have 
never  looked  at  the  book  since ;  but,  as  I  now  recall  the  picture 
it  left  on  my  mind,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  the  really 
gifted  authoress,  in  the  early  consciousness  of  her  own  great 

Eowet,  and  in  a  moment  of  indignant  ambition,  had  said  to 
erseH, — '  Go  to,  I  will  take  Goethe's  Margaret,  and  show 
those  foolish  lords  of  creation  how  such  a  daintly  dimpled 
.  hussy  onght  to  be  treated ! '  Certainly  Goethe,  with  all  his 
'  hard  heart,'  treated  a  singularly  parallel  case  somewhat 
differently.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  this  sort  of  thing 
which  is  generally  meant  by  '  second  only  to  Shakspeare.' 

Another  significant  little  anecdote  concerning  Mrs.  Carlyle 
which  belongs  to  long  afterwards,  may  as  well  be  told  now. 
She  had  a  little  pet  lap-dog,  named  Nero,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond.  Carlyle  used  to  take  Nero  out  with  him  for  a  run, 
every  night  when  he  went  for  his  eleven  o'clock  walk ;  and 
I  often  noticed,  when  I  have  walked  with  him,  how  carefully 
he  looked  after  his  little  charge ;  occasionally  whiatlin^;^ 
him  (not  exactly  with  his  lips,  but  with  a  smaH  pa<£et- 
whistle),  lest  he  should  run  astray  or  otherwise  come  "to 
grief.  This  little  dog  at  last  grew  old  and  asthmatic,  until 
it  was  a  misery  to  look  at  his  sufiferings ;  until,  in  short, 
hke  many  another  little  pet,  he  had  to  be  kindly  and  pain- 
lessly put  out  of  his  little  troubles.  This  was  a  great  grief 
to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  never  could  quite  reconcile  herself  to 
tbe  clear  necessity.  She  was  telling  her  grief  to  a  lady 
friend,  who,  I  believe,  had  not  been  very  long  married,  when 
her  friend,  trying  to  say  something  to  comfort  her,  suggested, 
'  Why  not  have'  him  stuffed  ? '  '  Stuffed ! '  said  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
with  a  flash  of  indignation,  'would  you  stuff  your  Baby?' 
She  was  always  very  tender-hearted  with  her  pets,  and 
especially  with  her  servants,  whom  she  tried  in  every  way  to 
attach  to  her;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  with  perfect  success. 
In  the  summer  of  1858,  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  went  on 
a  visit  to  Hampshire,  to  Lord  Ashburton's ;  and  I  had  under- 
taken to  look  in  occasionally  at  Gheyne  Bow  to  see  that  all 
was  well.  On  the  6th  of  August  she  wrote  me  the  following 
letter,  tbe  first  I  eveir  received  from  her — 
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66  Caiiyle,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle : 

Bay  House,  Alveralock,  Uanti. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Lirkin, — Will  you  give  my  Charlotte  tUe  holf-sovei-eit^u 
on  Saturday.  I  am  not  coming  lioiue  for  Eome  time  yet.  The  place  suits 
me  famously ;  and  already  I  both  feel  and  look  quite  different  from  tJie 
'aecdy  Party '  that  took  leave  of  you  at  Chelscal  I  get  Rome  Uiunan 
Bleep  here,  and  no  longer  cough  at  all  la  the  eveningB,  and  very  little  at 
any  time.  I  have  a  long  drive  in  an  opeu  carriage  every  day ;  and  eveiy 
day  eat  Iwo  dinnern,  one  at  half  oiler  one,  and  tlie  second  at  eight, — this 
system  answers  perfectly. 

But  oh,  Mr.  Lorkin  I — my  watch  I  If  it  didn't  go  and  atop,  at  a  quarter 
to  five,  the  very  first  morning!  I  tried  every  persuasion  to  make  it  goon 
again  ;  hut  beyond  nine,  it  positively  would  not  go.  I  now  for  the  first 
time  see  the  sense  of  those  Great  Bells,  which  make  such  a  terrible  row 
in  aristocratic  houses.  They  are  in  aid  of  visitors  whose  watches  refuse 
to  go  I  If  it  weren't  for  '  the  getting  up  Bell,'  and  '  the  breakfast  Bell,' 
and  '  the  servants'  dinner  Bell,'  and  '  the  dressing  Bell,'  and  '  the  dinner 
Bell,'  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me ;  for  to  tell  tlie  time  by 
feeling,  in  a  strange  house,  thrown  loose  from  one's  home  habits  and 
occupations,  is  quite  beyond  mo. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  still  in  the  vogue  about  Germany.  His  goitig  will  depend, 
I  tliink,  on  Lord  Asliburtou's  success  in  looking  up  '  a  man  with  a  yacht  I  ' 

I  had  a  fine  sail  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  the  other  day,  and  went  on 
board  The  Urgent ;  and  got  two  '  splatehes '  of  brown  paint  on  my  new 
dress  t — There  are  Forts  here,  and  a  Camp,  and  everything  a  reasonable 
woman  could  desire  I 

Bemember  me  kindly  to  your  mother. — Yours  most  truly, 

Janb  "W.  Carlilb. 

Beading  this  pleasant  little  letter,  at  once  suggested  to  me 
to  give  her  an  equally  pleasant  surprise  in  return.  So  I 
vound  up  my  own  watch,  packed  it  carefully  in  wadding  in  a 

little  box,  put  the  key  inside,  and  upon  the  watch  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  I  had  written,  -  Please  wind  me  up  ! '  This 
I  posted,  together  with  a  letter  ;  picturing  to  myself  what  her 
surprise  would  be,  but  little  thinking  how  deeply  she  would 
feel  snch  a  simple  act  of  playful  goodwill.  The  following 
grateful  acknowledgment  must  speak  for  itself.  To  me  it  was, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  much  more  is  now,  worth  many 
watches. 

Bay  Houie,  Alvertioclt,  Bantt, 

ifith  August. 

Oh,  my  deab  U r.  Labxim,  upon  my  lioDonr  I  all  but  burst  into  tears  (I) 
this  morning,  at  your  kindnesst  and  I  astonished  the  company  at 
breakfast,  by  the  new  views  of  the  world  it  had  given  me !  It  was  im.- 
poEsible  to  lieep  one's  stand  on  Misantliropy  in  the  face  of  that  wateh  t 
'Excuse  me,'  said  a  Lady-visitor  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  had 
taxed  her  with  not  returning  lier  salutation  oa  entering  the  room,  'I  was 
GO  confounded  at  hearing  Hra.  Carlyle  say, ''  it  was  a  170012  world,''  that  I 
quite  forgot  myself  I' 

It  came  to  hand  going,  the  walch  1  and  I  wound  it  up  immediately.  It 
gave  me  such*aD  odd  feeling  of  aliveness,  that  ticking  away  amongst 
cotton,  all  along  tlie  rail  from  London  to  here  ;  I  felt  inclined  to  say  to  it, 
*  How  do  you  do  ?  dear  little  thing,'  and  to  expect  an  articulate  answer. 
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I  (um  all  the  more  thankful  for  it,  that  the  Bells  were  no  longer  to  be 
trusted.  Ou  Sunday  momiDg  I  sat  reading,  vearying  for  iny  breakfast, 
till  a  HoDse-maid  bounced  m  with  duet-brash  and  pitcher  anil  the  usual 
Ac's.  I  stared,  and  so  did  ebe,  '  tt  is  not  time  to  go  down,  is  it  ? '  I 
asked.  '  Oh  yes.  Mam,  breakfast  must  be  nearly  over '. '  '  But  only  one 
Bell  hae  rung  yet.'  'Yes,  but  thai  vaa  the  Breakfast  Bell;  no  Prayer- 
Bell  ringB  on  Sundays  I '  And  ko  I  had  to  go  down  to  reproaches  on  my 
laziness,  accompanied  by  liie  coldest  tea  and  the  toughest  toast ! 

We  have  the  loveUest  weather  here,  and  I  flourish  'Uke  the  green  Bay 
Tree,'— unhappy  simile  !  I  have  heen  once  to  '  The  Island,'  (as  they  say 
here),  and  am  going  again.  We  have  a  Lady  in  tlie  house,  who,  tho' 
the  oldest  of  us,  has  an  untiring  love  of  '  expeditions,'  and  in  her  bands 
we  are  safe  from  atagnattoa  at  all  rates.  To-day,  alter  luncheon,  she  is 
going  to  take  me  on  board  Tht  Renown.  It  is  the  gayest  country  place. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  off  is  a  field  all  covered  with  snow-white  canvas 
Cones ;  which,  in  my  simplicity,  I  took  at  first  for  the  most  stupendous 
[^psy-encampment.  But  it  is  a  regular  Cainp,  where  some  two  thousand 
soldiers  idle  about.  Then,  just  outside  the  gates,  a  grand  new  Fort  is 
building,  the  most  iuteresting  peculiarity  of  which  is,  tliat  the  guns  of  it, 
if  ever  they  are  fired,  must  smash  right  throu|{h  this  House. 

I  am  not  going  home  this  week  either.  So  that  blessed  Dog  [Nero)  mast 
just  console  himself  with  the  Sparrow  I  [a  stray  nestling,  which  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  garden].  Wlien  I  do  return,  it  is  possible  I  shall  soon 
start  off  again  1  as  Boon  as  I  have  got  clean  ribbons  to  my  bonnet,  and  a 
few  other  feminine  necessities  supplied.  It  is  very  dreary  speniliiig  one's 
life  coughing  alone,  in  that  House  of  Cheyne  Bow,  with  which  I  liava 
hardly  any  associations  that  are  not  saddening,  or  worse  ; — venj  dreary. 
And  why  sliould  I  do  it  ?  when  I  am  not  needed  for  '  tlie  cares  of  bread  ' 
(as  Mazzini  calls  housekeeping),  or  the  cares  of  buttons,  or  of  jniilaid 

Cpers  !  Wliether  Mr.  C.  goes  to  Germany  or  not,  I  don't  think  be  will 
home  till  October.  So  I  have  still  a  good  few  weeks  in  which  to 
*  wander  at  my  own  sweet  will.' 

If  all  have  gone  right,  Mr.  C.  is  at  this  hour  showing  the  Lions  (or 
rather,  the  Lambe)  of  Dumfries  to  Lord  Ashburton.  Lord  A.  hod  arrajiged 
to  leave  London  tO'raorrow  morning  with  his  eldest  sister,  for  the  High- 
lands ;  conteqaenihj  he  took  a  sudden  whim  to  start  from  London  to-day, 
and  spend  an  evening  and  morning  with  Carlyle  at  Dumfries,  leaving  his 
sister  to  proceed  to  Gla^ow  as  she  can.  He  is  perfectly  charming,  that 
man,  for  giving  those  about  him  a  never  flagging  series  of  surprises  t 

I  continue  to  improve  in  healtli;  hardly  cough  at  all  now  ;  and  have 
bloomed  out  into  tue  most  captivating  of  head-dresses — '  regardless  of 
expense.' 

Love  to  your  Mother,  and  to  all  your  family  remember  me ;  and  believe 
in  my  gratitude  and  affection.  Jane  Cablvi^. 

Oq  the  16tb  she  again  wrote,  as  follows — 

Bay  Hauae,  Alveritock, 

Monday. 
My  DEAR  Me.  Larkin .^Nothing  is  badly  arranged  hero  except  the 
Post.  I  had  opened  my  desk  to  write  this  note  yesterday  morning ;  when 
it  oeenrred  to  me,  that  till  5  o'clock  of  Monday  no  letter  could  leave  for 
London — according  to  the  actual  arrangements  1  Plainly  neitlier  of  the 
Miss  Barings  has  ever  had  lovers  ; — a  lover  I  the  slightest  expectation 
of  a  dtclaration  hy  poit,  would  have  sufficed  to  change  all  tliis  I 
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68  Carlyle,  and  Mrs.  Garlyle: 

'Will  you,  at  jour  tirst  coavenience,  give  Charlotte  six  more  EkiUino);. 
I  allow  her  eigbt  Bliillings  a  week,  witli  et  ccleras;  anil  tliat  will  m^e 
her  right,  up  to  Saturday,  when  I  return,  please  God.  I  am  wanted  to 
stay  till  the  23nl  (Mooday),  but  I  thiuk  I  had  b«st  get  home  this  %feek  ; 
that  I  may  the  Booaer  be  ready  to  start  for — ScotlaDd  1  Yes,  indeed, 
Mr.  Larkiu,  to  each  a  pitch  of  courage  (in  the  groom's  aeuae  of  the  word) 
have  I  arrived  I  Mr.  C.  is  to  sail  from  Newcastle  to  Hamburg  to-morrow; 
may  be  absent  still  four  or  five  weeks;  having  tbeu  nobody  to  do  for  tit 
homo  (for  I  don't  consider  myself  indispensable  to  Nero  and  the  Spoi'row), 
why  should  I  sit  there  '  like  owl  in  desert,'  sinking  down  into  depths  of 
despair  again  I  Especially  as  I  have  a  dear  hltle  cousin  so  bent  on  my 
coming,  that  she  will  meet  me  at  Carlisle  'to  have  my  bed  and  tea  ready 
for  me  I ' 

Now,  dear  Mr.  Larkiu,  don't  you  foresee  what  will  happen?  Don't 
you  Heel  as  sure  as  if  I  had  already  told  yon,  that  I  shall  be  wanting  next 
to  know  about  trains  to  Carlisle?  the  times— the  fares?  Yes,  it  is  a  fact! 
I  want  you  to  riddle  that  out  of  Bradshaw  for  me  1  But  what  you  can't 
be  foreseeing,  the  least  in  the  world,  is,  that  I  shall  also  want  you  to  find 
out  about  trains  to  Liverpool !  and  then  about  trains  from  Liverpool  to 
Carlisle  I  Some  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  train  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
the  fare  by  which,  first  class,  was  only  a  poimd.  If  this  continues,  I  have 
been  thinking  I  might  go  that  way,  and  take  a  night's  rest  at  Liverpool, 
for  about  the  same  money  as  goiag  all  the  way  from  London  to  Carlisle 
at  one  fell  rush  I 


Saturday  evening  ?     Don't  mind  writing ;  I  shall  hear  whei. 

Please  to  tell  Charlotte  she  need  Uot  be  putting  down  the  drawing- 
room  carpet.  She  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  to  sny  that  she  '  thought 
Mr.  Larkm  a  very  nice  gentleman,  fitid  the  house  was  still  standing  on 
the  same  spot  I  '  You  need  not  prepare  her  for  my  second  exodus.  I 
will  break  it  to  her  with  feminine  tenderness  on  my  return.  Poor  child, 
I  hope  she  won't  go  to  the  bad,  with  all  this  cessation  of  work  and  of 

Your  watch  ticks  loving  compliments,  and  would  like  to  know  wbeu  it 
is  to  be  restored  to  its  native  fob :  like  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  '  what  sur- 
prises it  most,  is  to  find  itself  here  I '  I  promise  it  the  joy  of  seeing  you 
pn  Saturday  evening;  but  whether  of  going  home  with  you,  that  will 
depend  I     The   other  Lady- visitor's  watch  took   to  'jibbing ! '     A   very 

fine  gold  repeater.     And  ahe,  rash  woman,  took  It  and  left  it  at 

tho'  I  took  her  aside,  and  told  her  that  the  man  was  a  knave,  and  had  ' 
no  knowledge  of  watches.  The  two  facts  were  plainly  wi-ittpn  for  me  in 
his  eyes.  But  she  would  not  hear  '  the  voice  of  the  charmer; '  left  the 
watch,  went  for  it  on  the  appointed  day.  found  it  going,  paid  aeven-and- 
sixpenee  for  it,  brought  it  home— and  found  it  stopt !  And  now  she  is 
always  half-an-hour  too  late  for  breakfast,— tho'  she  Kat  a  Lady's-maid 
to  go  and  look  at  the  Hall-clock  for  her  1— Your's  affectionately, 

Jane  W.  Carltle. 
The  next   day,  came  the   following  sprigbtly   little  note, 
announcing  a  further  stay— 

Bray  Bouse, 

Tuesday . 
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Batardity.  Hiss  Baring  insists  on  my  staTing  till  Monday,  when  she 
goes  herself;  and  it  was  my  boundsn  duty  to  suectmib. 

Ailer  all,  I  couldn't  liave  trimmed  my  honnet  on  a  Sunday  !  I  the 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox  and  of  John  Welsh  the  Covenanter  I 

Then  it  is  on  Monday  evening  I  will  eipeet  yo\i. — Yours  ever, 

J.  Wai-HH  Casltle. 

Ou  Monday  accordingly  I  took  tea  with  her,  and  gave  her 
the  particnlars  she  required  from  Bradshaw.  I  persuaded 
her  to  take  my  watch  with  her  to  Scotland,  although  she 
professed  strong  misgiTingB,  being  afraid  '  it  might  fret,  and 
take  to  jibbing,'  like  the  other  lady's  watch.  On  the  11th  of 
September  she  again  wrote  ;  and  again  on  the  22nd. 

Lanu  Hall,  Tyrron,  Dumfnet, 

Saturday. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Laskin,— I  have  »iieh  a.  headache.'  Not  that  I  am 
fallen  into  the  old  bad  way  :  I  continue  well, — comparatively  speaking. 
Bnt  I  eat  a  frreat  lump  of  cold  plum  tart  to  supper  last  night  \  and  the 
consequences  may  he  conceived  !  I  have  tried  Btarviug  ;  then  tried  a 
long  drive  ;  then  tried  lying  down ;  and  all  won't  take  the  tight  cord  off 
my  head  I  So  I  sit  up,  and  write  to  yim,  as  the  St.  Oiles'B  people  eat 
oysters,  '  in  wcra  desperation  1  ' 

You  see  to-morrow  is  Sunday  ;  bo,  if  I  miss  to-day's  post,  you  can't  get 
your  answer  till  Tuesday ;  and  you  liave  already  waited  for  it  too  long  1 
Of  all  the  'secluded  glens'  ever  seen,  thin  is  the  most  extraordinary; 
for  everybody  beepa  a  carriage  in  it :  not  '  a  gig,'  but  a  coach-and-pair  1 
And  so,  naturally,  everybody  is  in  motion  ;  what  they  call  '  aecing  our 
friends.'  I  have  been  here  now  a  whole  fortnight ;  and  it  has  been  one 
continaal  explosion  of  Champagne  Lunchen  all  over  thi.s  glen  (Qlenshiiinel), 
and  the  nei^bouring  Qlencoim,  I  helieve  they  ai'e  to  my  honour  and 
glory.     But  anything  serves  here  for  an  occasion  to  make  a  feast.     A 

retired '—  of ,  the  most  perfect  bore  I  ever  encountered,  had 

just  been  feted  all  round,  before  I  came;  and  is  now  being  done  over 
again,  along  with  me  I  I  never  felt  more  disposition  to  kill  a  man  who 
had  done  me  no  intentional  harm  1  And  tliere  is  no  love  tost  between  us. 
Till  I  came,  he  'had  the  gang  all  to  himael' ;'  and  now  he  can't  get  a 
platitude  uttered  in. peace  1 

But  I  go  away  &^m  here  the  end  of  next  week;  and. that  being  the 
case,  yon  need  notsend  the  Frederick  [Two  volumes  were  just  out]  at  all. 
It  was  for  the  reading  of  my  consin  here,  that  I  wanted  it ;  lumbering 
books  about  with  me  will  be  an  iQconveuience.  If  Mr.  C.  can  spare  me  a 
copy  '  all  to  herself,'  it  will  be  sent  with  best  grace,  in  a  perfect  state, 
after  my  return.  My  journey  was  altogether  prosperous,  in  spite  of  its 
being  undertaken  ou  a  Friday ;  except,  indeed,  that  I  lost  a  ring  from  my 
little  finger,  given  me  by  MazEini'N  motlier  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
engraved  with  the  Young-Italy  watchword,  '  ora  e  eeinpre.' 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  bis  family  and  friends 
for  more  than  ten  days:  retained  by_  the  blandishments  of  Olyuipia 
Baroness  von  Uaedoni,  at  her  Schloss  in  the  Island  of  Riigen.  But  he 
has  now  rejoined  Foiden  and  Neuberg,  and  is  ruEhing  about  the  difierent 
battle-fields;  expecting  to  be  home  in  two  weeks,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out 
his  plans.  In  tbat  case,  as  I  don't  think  he  will  return  by  Leith,  I  may 
prepare  my  mind  for  retumi^ig  to  that  horrid  Cheyce  Row,  where  I  am 
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Carlyle,  and  Mrt.  Carlyle : 

Ky  kindest  regards  to  jonr 
Jane  W.  Cabli'le. 

Thornhiil,  Dumfries, 

Tuesiiai/. 

'Let  him  tliat  Btandetli  on  the  house-top,  Jic,  &o. I'  AchI  Yesl  deax 
Mr.  Larkin,  I  was  standing  on  tlie  top  of  the  topmost  chimneypot  of  tlie 
house-top ;  and  did  not  '  take  heed,'  tij]  I  foiiod  myself  lying  all  of  a 
heap  on  my  Mother  Sarth,  with  such  a  dust  raised  about  me,  as  you  have 
seldom  seen  I — which  means,  without  metaphor,  that  my  very  brilliant 
career  iu  these  parts  has  suddenly  been  cut  short  by  an  attack  of  Inflam- 
mation ;  which  woald  probably  have  saved  myself  and  '  others '  all 
further  trouble  with  me ;  had  it  not  befallen  in  the  house  of  a  Dr. !  the 
one  livint;  doctor  I  know,  or  know  of,  in  whom  I  have  retained  confi- 
dence, liis  judicious  treatment  and  unceasing  cares  at  the  begiuuing, 
aud  his  wife's  devoted  tmrsing,  prevented  the  malady  gaining  ground  ; 
and  I  am  up  now,  after  only  two  days  and  a  lialf  in  bed,  about  as  well 
as  I  was  before  ; — only  a  little  uncertain  on  ray  legs,  a  little  confused  with 
the  effects  of  morphia,  a  Uttle  less  conceited  about  my  'improvement,' 
and  a  great  deal  less  impatient  to  set  out  for  London !  Set  out  I  muit 
however,  as  early  as  is  consistent  with  ordinary  prudence ;  for  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  going  about  at  home,  aetkintf  tkingg  like  a  raadiuan,  and 
never  finding  them;  and  of  his  depending  on  the  tender  mercies  of 
Charlotte  for  his  diet,  leaves  me  no  rest,—  psJrtly  on  Charlotte's  account,  I 
confess,  as  well  as  his  own  1 

So  far  as  I  can  moke  out,  from  his  programme,  written  in  the  style  of 
Tlie  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  he  will  arrive  at  Chelsea  some  time  of 
Thursday.     He  will  sail  from  Antwerp  on  Wednesday,  be  says,    '  if  not 

sooner,' — and  '  twenty-fonr  hoiurs  more,  and  then 4 '  then  he  will  be 

at  Chelsea,  I  fancy  this  to  mean.  I  write  to  tell  yon,  that  you  may  go 
and  see  after  him  on  Friday ;  and  he  a  Mother  to  him,  poor  Babe  of 
Genius,  till  I  come ;  which  will  be  in  the  beginning  of  next  week,  I 
expect ;  if  all  continne  to  go  well  with  my  bodjly  affairs.  You  must  not 
give  Charlotte  anymore  board-wages.  She  will  live  with  her  Master  '  on 
tick,'  OS  usnal,  till  I  come  and  resume  the  charge  of  that  unhappy  house- 
hold. I  calculate  on  leaving  this  on  Friday ;  but  shall  be  a  few  days 
amongst  Mr.  C's  relations.  Love  to  your  Mother:  It  has  several  times 
crossed  my  mind  with  pleasure,  what  a  beautiful  pincushion  I  have,  to 
go  home  to  '—Yours  affecUonalely, 

Jane  Carlyle. 

The  '  pincashion  '  to  wbich  slie  playfnlly  refers,  was  a 
bead  pincusbioa  for  her  toilet-table,  wbicb  my  good  old 
mother  bad  just  worked  for  her ;  after  a  pleasant  little  visit 
she  had  made  to  us.  It  was  on  a  fine  Bummer  afternoon, 
while  Carlyle  was  away  on  some  former  occasion;  and,  in  the 
evening,  she  insisted  upon  riding  home  on  the  outside  of  the 
omnibus,  next  to  the  driver.  It  bad  just  etruck  her  that  she 
had  never  done  such  a  thing ;  aud  she  was  determined  to 
know  what  it  was  like  !  Such  little  bits  of  audacity  she 
always  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy. 

The  next  letter  forms  the  li)st  of  this  pleasant  little  series: 
written  the  27th  of  Septemler. 
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Tkomhlll — Sunday. 

Tbauks!  dearMr.  Larkiu.  One  thing  more  do  for  me  on  this  occasion ! 
Meet  me  at  Euatoa  Square  on  WedneBday  night;  and  peisiuule  Mr.  C. 
to  not  meet  me  1  The  very  aight  and  souud  of  a  Train  throws  him  into 
tucA  n  florry ;  and  he  has  had  too  mnch  of  it  lately. 

Id  this  view,'  I  have  not  told  him  the  hour  I  shall  arrive  at.  Indeed  I 
don't  know  it  myself :  but  you  can  find  it  in  Bradsliaw,  if  I  merely  t«H 
you,  I  slioll  return  by  the  same  train  that  took  me  away.  Velocity 
being  a  much  more  important  coDsideratioD  than  economy,  in  my  present 
delicate  health.     I  wonder  hojo  it  is  with  Cliarlotte ! 

I  leave  here  to-morrow,  bnt  stop  over  Tuesday  at  the  same  Gill  where 
Mr.  C.  was  so  long.  I  feel  horribly  frightened  at  the  journey,  tbo'  I 
etooditao  well  in  coming.  Your  watch  says  it  will  be  ao  happy  to  get 
back  amongst  known  faces, — watch. faces,  of  coorse.  I  have  never  neglected 
to  wind  it  up  bat  oncp  — the  night  I  had  those  horrid  cramps. — Yours  in 
haste,  aSectionately. 

Jane  Caklyi.e. 

Of  course  I  had  little  difficalty  in  discovering  the  train  she 
was  to  come  by,  and  got  to  the  station  in  good  time  to  meet 
her.  I  saw  the  train  come  in.  It  vas  very  crowded  ;  and  I 
hurried  np  and  down,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out ;  but  could 
see  her  nowhere.  I  waited  till  all  the  passengers  were  gone. 
Then  looked  into  all  the  carriages,  only  to  find  them  empty. 
So  I  went  away,  concluding  that  she  had  missed  the  train. 
The  next  morning,  when  I  called,  much  to  my  surprise  I 
found  her  at  home  innocently  wondering  why  I  had  not  met 
her !  The  whole  play  was  so  well  done,  that  I  was  completely 
taken  in,  and  really  thought  for  the  moment  I  mast  have 
missed  her  in  the  crowd.  It  was  not  till  afterwards,  when  I 
recalled  how  thoroughly  I  had  been  on  the  look-out,  that  I 
saw  the  clever  trick  she  had  played  me.  -  The  fact  is,  she 
must  have  slipped  into  a  cab,  perhaps  after  she  saw  me  pass 
her  carriage  towards  the  other  end  of  the  train ;  and  left  me, 
as  she  says  of  herself,  '  wandering  at  my  own  sweet  will.' 
Whether  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  mere  good-natured  mischief; 
01'  whether  she  thought,  as  she  was  rushing  along  the  line, 
that  Carlyle  might  feel  hurt  at  my  being  there  to  welcome 
her  instead  of  him,  I  never  actually  knew.  But  she  did  not 
refer  to  the  subject  again ;  from  which  I  concluded  it  was 
probably  partly  both,  but  mainly  the  latter;  and  I  thought  it 
might  just  as  well  stand,  as  another  item  to  be  set  to  the 
score  of  my  stupidity;  to  which  score  it  undoubtedly  very 
fairly  belonged.  But  that  it  wa.s  a  well-meant  trick,  very 
cleverly  played  out,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  went  to 
meet  her — and  failed. 

I  find  my  presentation  copy  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Frederick  inscribed  '  with  many   thanks  and  regards,   8i)th 
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September  1858.'  When  he  handed  me  the  Tolumea,  Carlyle 
solemnly  and  impreBsively  thanked  me  for  the  great  and 
unexpected  help  I  had  given  him  in  his  heavy  lahom*,  with- 
ont  which  he  Juddered  to  think  where  he  might  then  have 
been.  I  cannot  recall  all  that  he  said ;  bat  the  'words — '  with 
a  luminous  silence,  and  a  steady  fidelity  of  effort,  beyond  all 
his  experience  or  imagination ;  if  it  would  be  any  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  it,' — have  remained  with  me,  as  if  spoken  but 
yesterday.  He  then  kindly  insisted  on  my  acceptance  of  a 
cheque  (i^lOO),  and  accompanied  it  with  many  earnest  wishes 
for  my  future  welfare. 

After  this  I  remember  nothing  very  special,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  New  Year,  when  I  received  the  following 
further  assurance  of  his  grateful  appreciation  of  my  services  ; 
which  I  afterwards  rather  confidently  guessed  was  more 
especially  a  kindly  instigation  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's. 

CMtea,  6  Jan.,  1859. 

Dear  Sie.^I  got  you  a  Life-Ticket /or  the  London  Library  [SI. 
Jamet't  Sg^riare\  ;  of  which,  if  it  be  not  so  very  UBcfbl  till  our  Lands  are 
n  little  freer,  I  hope  you  irill  get  a  great  deal  of  good  in  foture  years.  It 
is  the  best  Lending-Library  I  know  of  in  London  or  anywhere  else ;  I 
believe,  some  100,000  volnmea  in  it,  in  various  languages,  on  all  manner 
of  subjects;  and  you  conimand  10  of  them  whenever  yon  or  yours 
think  f;ood,  and  hare  no  trouble  but  the  choosing.  If  I  had  been  King 
Freidtich,  I  would  have  given  you  a  pretty  little  Mansion  and  grounds, 
for  your  merits  tonie;  bat  that  not  being  so,  I  have  on  cheap  terms 
procured  you  a  email  ipirituai  freehold,  which  you  are  to  occupy 
wisely,  for  my  sake  and  your  own,  during  the  many  years  which  I  hope 
are  still  ahead  for  you. 

Probably  tbe  Library  People  may  have  written  to  you  ;  at  acy  rata  I 
send  yon  tne  DocumentB,  and  bid  you  go  and  take  poBsession. 

I  think  there  is  nqtbing  more  just  now.  I  am  deep  in  '  Chapter  I,' 
which  has  been  a  ten-ible  quagmire  first  and  last  I — Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Caelvle. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  they  had  determined  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  Scotland  ;  Carlyle  (and,  I  think,  the 
Maid  and  Nero  and  Carlyle's  Horse)  to  go  by  sea ;  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle  by  rail.  Eespecting  the  sea-trip,  there  had  been 
one  afternoon  left  out  for  me  the  following — '  Mem.  to  Mr. 
Larkin.' 

I  find  there  is  a  wrong  kind  of  Edinburgh  Steamers,  sailing  at  the  ■ 
Fame  hour, — kind  to  be  avoided  by  us !  Iliey  anchor  at  Leitk  (start 
from  I  know  not  what  Dock  here).  The  kind  we  are  to  get  anchor  at 
'  Granton  Pier '  (which  is  two  miles  beyond  Leith),  that  is  tbe  only  dis- 
tinction I  yet  know ; — I  think  theij  go  iVom  St.  EatJierine's  Dock  (but  am 
not  sure).  This  must  be  well  ascertained  and  attended  to  :  I  once  Ttiittooli 
the  kinds  before,  and  sufiered  by  it  .  .  Pray  try  if  you  can  make  out, 
"""  V  (Saturday) ; — there  is  tome  Office  where  yon  see  a  Plan  of  the 
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Ship,  eagoge  bertlis,  &o.  (I  could  long  mnch  to  have  a  btrth  to  my«elf, 
witliont  fellow  loil^rer;  but  that,  I  fear,  will  not  be  possible,  even  by 
paying  for  it)  :  I  long  to  have  the  thing  tettled  in  all  points,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  my  fiit*. 

'  Sianilentz' stands  quite  distinct  here,  in  Orlich's  Map  of  Solir  (which 
yon  consulted  upon  '  Mollwitz ') — no  hnrry  about  that  just  now.  The 
hurry  is.  To  get  shovelled  on  board  under  tolerable  tenne !  Call  on 
Monday,  please,  and  report.  ' 

T.  C.  (CkeUea,  Friday,  Zp.nu) 

I  arranged  this  little  matter  of  tbe  Bteamei;  'and,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  it  'n'as  immediately  after  the  above  somewhat 
heterogeneouB  freight  was  got  fairly  '  shoTcUed  on  board,'  I 
trust  nnder  not  intolerable  terms,  that  I  accompanied  Mrs. 
Carlyle  to  the  King's  Cross  Station,  and  saw  her  safely  off — 
promising  her  as  my  final  good-bye,  that,  on  her  retnm,  I 
wonld  try  if  I  could  not  be  a  little  sharper  than  once  before  ! 
I  am  not  at  all  clear  about  the  exact  dates  of  either  of  these 
separate  journeys.  Carlyle's  memorandum  is  only  dated  as 
aboYe ;  quite  a  singular  omission  for  him.  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
letters  were  hai'dly  ever  dated  ;  but  I  have  carefully  preserved 
them  all  in  their  postal  wrappers,  and  so  have  no  difficulty  on 
that  score.  On  the  4th  of  July  she  informed  me  of  her  safe 
arrival. 

Htimbif  Farm,  Aberdour,  Fife. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Larkin, — It  would  be  a  ditignice  to  human  nature  that  I 
slionld  not  have  written  to  you  before  this,  were  it  not  thtit  poor  hnman 
nature  is  sometinieB  not  reHpouMble.  I  don't  hold  myself  responsible  for 
anytliing  I  have  done,  or  not  done,  since  I  took  leave  of  you  at  King's 
Cross  I  Mr.  Barnes  [her  doctor]  told  ma  that '  weakness  of  mind  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  accompaDunent  of  weakness  of  body ;  that  no  woman, 
as  weak  as  I  was.  coulil  make  her  mind  bear  up,  any  more  than  she  could 
make  her  legs  bear  her  up  I '  He  ought  to  know.  At  all  events  I  find 
consolation — a  melancholy  consolation  in  believing  him;  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  arrived  at  my  destination  a  whole  week  without  a  word 
out  of  nij  head  to  you,  liaa  no  reproach  for  my  conscience  in  it.  I  simply 
accept  it  as  part  of  my  illness. 

For  the  rest,  '  the  view  \  ia  all  that  could  be  wished :  I  never  saw  so 
beautiful  a  view  even  in  a  dream  1  and  the  '  Farm  House '  ia  all  that  could 
be  asked  of  a  Farm  ITonse  and  more.  We  have  got  two  sitting-rooms 
after  all~a  great  mercy  that  I  and  the  whole  appoiutjnent  is  of  good  size, 
well  aired,  well  furnished  and  very  clean, — no  '  small  beings,'  as  Mazzini 
called  tbem. 

Mr.  C.  bathes  every  morning,  and  rejoices  mnch  over  the '  soft  food '  for 
both  himself  and  hia  horse.  The  Horse,  he  says,  '  is  in  a  perfect  ecstasy 
at  his  plenty  of  grass  and  new  hay,  tbo'  unable  to  recover  from  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  badness  of  the  Fife  roads.'  I  shall  see  to-day  perhaps 
bow  a  borse  expresses  ecslasy,  for  I  am  going  to  ride  him ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  fall  off  him  I  But  next  week  I  hope  to  have  an  ass — 
more  adapted  than  an  ecstatie  horse  to  my  present  spirit  of  enterprise  I 

Charlotte  is  the  happiest  of  girls  I  The  Scotch  men,  she  says,  are  the 
kindMt  she  ever  knew!     "They  call  her  "bonnie  weel&ssie"  assfaepasseK, 
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taithout  knowing  licr  I '  and  the  Farmer  has  gone  tlie  length  of  giving  lier 
a  lugar  rahhit,  which  she  '  noulil  be  eorry  indeed  to  eat ! '  she  told  tiip. 

Tkey  all  do  better  tliniipoor  me.  Eveu  Nero'B  touch  of  mange  is  being 
cured  by  eea-batliing.  Ha  bathsB  regularly,  from  a  senBe  of  duty,  along 
with  hia  Master.  Sut  I  get  no  etrength,  and  am  as  sad  as  death. — Yours 
aSeetianately,  Jahe  Carlyle. 

I  do  noil  quite  recollect  how  it  vas  that  I  did  not  at  once 
reply  to  this  sadly,  characteristic,  letter.  I  only  recollect  how 
sorry  it  made  me,  and  how  imposEible  it  seemed  to  do  or  say 
anything  that  conld  really  help  her.  But  ten  days  after  I 
received  the  following  kindly  little  scolding — 

Buvihie,  AherdouT,  Fife, 

14lh  July.  (My  Birthday.) 
Mr  DEAB  Mr.  Lasein, — Apparently  you  don't  mean  to  answer  me, 
nnless  I  give  yon  some  trouble.  Well, — here  it  is.  Along  with  this  you 
will  get  a  note  for  the  Servant  of  Miss  Jewshnry's  landlady.  '  Old  Jane,' 
the  woman's  name  is ;  and  1  don't  hesitate  to  say,  she  is  tlie  best  woman 
in  Chelsea,  not  excepting  myself!  But  the  note  is  null  and  Toid,  nntil  it 
have  got  a  sovereipi  inside  it.  Now  there  ia  no  Money-order  Office  here, 
and  to  send  the  com  is  unsafe.  So  what  I  beg  you  to  do  for  me  is,  to  put 
a  sovereign  in  the  note  (I  won't  forget  to  repay  it),  seal  the  note,  and  take 
it  yourself  to  Miss  Jewsbury's ;  and  ask  for  the  cook ;  and  give  it  to  her, 
with  one  of  your  kindest  smiles;  which  indeed  I  need  not  desire  yon  to 
bestow,  for  1  am  eate,  when  you  see  the  woman,  yon  will  not  be  able  to 

Tlie  Post  is  waiting,  bo  I  havn't  a  moment.  God  bless  yon, — AffecUon- 
alcly  yow-E,  Jane  Cablvlb.    - 

Hy  next  letter  was  from  Carlyle  himself. 

Hvmbie,  Aberdour, 

Fife,  38  July,  1659. 

Deak  Lakkih, — I  have  been  in  so  utterly  somnolent  and  dreamy  a  state, 
I  have  not  till  lately  recollected  that  I  never  even  sent  you  money  to  pay 
for  the  Register  Desk,  the  Broken  Window,  and  other  material  tractions  of 
things  which  you  were  getting  set  to  rights  for  me  1  Here  at  least  is  money 
for  these  objects;  pray  have  them  all  sleeked  off,  and  pat  comfortably  to 
rest  before  I  ehew  face  again. 

We  have  done  pretty  well  here,  at  least  I  individually  have,  in  regard  to 
what  was  the  principal  intention  of  the  voyage  out :  recovery  of  a  little 
bodily  improvement,  and  allowing  of  the  cloudy  bottles  to  settle  a  Uttle 
into  tediment,  and  become  clearer  in  consequence.  Ceitainly  nobody 
could  get  into  a  more  opposite  way  of  Ufe  tlian  this  is  from  our  London 
one ;  and  for  myself  I  must  brag  (or  confess,  I  know  not  which)  I  have 
very  completely  suiTendered  myself  to  the  genius  of  the  new  locality,  and 
gone  about  as  idle  as  was  well  possible  for  me  during  these  five  weeks. 
The  place  is  one  of  the  finest  1  ever  saw  for  outlooks  and  situation :  sees, 
mountains,  cities,  woods,  fruitful  cornfields ;  all  is  here  in  perfection ;  soli' 
tude,  silence  and  a  horse  superadded:  bathing,  sannteriug,  walking,  gal- 
loping ;  lazily  dreaming  in  the  lullaby  of  the  woods  and  breezes, — this  has 
bi:eD  nearly  alrogetlier  my  employment  since  you  saw  me  lift  anchor. 
'I'lio'  Edinburgh,  by  tbi'ee  Steamers  daily,  is  but  ten  miles  from  us,  aud 
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filvAjs  in  view  from  the  windows,  I  have  only  been  twice  in  Edinbm^li, 
for  a  few  liours ;  and  then  only  upon  nt^ent  practical  call. 

I  have  rei^  or  re-read  several  Beven- Years'  War  Af&irs,  too ;  and  cannot 
get  that  terrible  problem  Bhaken  out  of  my  lifaJ  altogether ;  but  as  to 
sending  you  reasonable  material  for  doing  Maps  npon  it,  I  find,  on  trial, 
that  it  will  not  do ;— find  in  short  that  I  must  shove  the  whole  matter  off 
till  I  get  home  again ;  and  what  will  become  of  it  then  is  frigbtfal  to  think 
of  I    A  word  from  yon  soon  will  be  very  welcome. — Yours  always, 

T,  Caklylb, 

I  am'  not  quite  sore  of  the  exact  date  of  the  next  letter  from 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  The  post-mark  looks  like  '  Aug.  23,'  it  is  either 
that  or  23.  la  either  case,  it  was  but  one  short  month  after 
Carlyle'a  comparatively  happy  sketch  of  his  own  way  of  life. 
Who  could  have  thought,  while  reading  that  pleasant  little 
idyl,  that  the  black  clouds  were  already  gathering ;  bo  sqon  to 
bnrst  into  an  utter  drenching  of  wretchedness  and  despair  ? 

AjKhtertool  Souk,  KirJccrdily. 

My  DEAB  Mr.  Larkim, — My  *  fiue  Bensibilities  of  the  heart '  liave  been 
kept  in  abeyance  of  late  weeks,  and  aU  the  life  in  me  (you  know  how 
much  or  liow  Uttle  it  is  I)  directed  towards  keeping  me  in  my  senses.  If 
I  had  been  writing  to  anybody,  I  would  surely  have  written  to  you ;  but 
I  have  bMn  holding  my  peace,  whenever  I  could  get  it  done  with  im- 
pimity :  silence  being  the  wet  blanket  on  the  chimney,  which  enables  it' 
to  consume  its  own  smoke.  Oh,  Mr.  Larkia  I  catch  me  ever  again  taldn^ 
my  holiday  in  the  country  along  with  a  man  of  genius  I  I  saw  fi^m  the 
first  that,  instead  of  a  holiday,  it  was  going  to  be  the  hardest  workday 
I  had  had  for  some  time :  I  saw  irora  the  first,  what  all  that  walking  as 
in  seven-league  boots,  and  gailoping,  Ukc  the  wild  huntsman,  and  bathing 
in  season  and  oot  of  season  like  a  merman,  and  all  that  consumption  of 
'  soft  food,'  was  working  together  towards— :8  bilious  crisis,  bad  enough  to 
make  a  poor  wife's  hair  stand'on  end;  and  to  make  her  ask  herself, 
twenty  tunes  a  day,  if  It  wouldn't  be  better  to  tie  herself  up  to  her  bed- 
post, and  be  dona  with  it ! 

yfe  might  have  been  socomfortable  Aere,  if  Iiehadnot  already  overdone 
himself  at  Hnmbie  I  A  beautiful  airy  bouse,  with  kind  httle  cousins  close 
by  to  help  na  and  cheer  us.  But  one's  Ufe  has  been  mode  black  and 
hitter,  by  this — '  accumulation  of  Bile ! '  And,  as  a  sick  man  pleases  him- 
B^  in  turning  &om  ont  side  to  another  in  his  bed,  so  shall  I  please  myself 
in  turning  from  ilie  Country  to  London.  Mr.  C.  has  settled  to  go  to 
Annandole  in  ten  days.  I  had  intended  to  make  some  visits  on  my  own 
biLsis ;  but  I  didn't  the'n  expect  to  be  so  worn  out  in  spirits.  So  now  I 
tliink  I  shall  go  home  by  myself,  after  having  merely  I'ested  a  few  days 
with  my  Aunts  in  Edinburgh.  Most  probably  I  shsll'take  Charlotte  to 
my  Aunts  for  a  couple  of  days,  that  she  may  see  Edinbm'gh,  which  her 
heart  is  set  on  seeing ;  tho'  I  don't  feel  sure  that  all  these  indu^ences  are 
for  the*  girl's  good;  and  then  send  her  home  by  the  ship  she  came  by. 
In  that  cose  I  will  write  to  her  mother  before-hand,  that  somebody  may 
go  to  meet  her  on  landing ;  tho'  I  dare  say  she  is  quite  up  to  finding  her 
own  way,  after  having  seen  so  much  of  the  world  I  She  wants,  herself, 
to  '  go  back  by  the  Princess  Royal,'  having  been  very  happy  and  hardly 
sick  on  her  voyage  down.     Meanwhile  I  have  no  tionblc  to  give  you  on 
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iJiis  writing ;  as  I  suppose  one  can  learn  from  a  Scotch  Newspaper  better 
than  in  London,  what  ilftys  and  hours  the  Princeae  Rojal  sails. 

For  myself,  I  mean  to  go  by  rail  of  coarse ;  and  to  stay  a  night  at  York 
to  break  the  journej.  It  was  far  too  much  for  me  iu  coming  down. 
Don't  tell  Gei-oldiue  you  have  lieard  Irom  me ;  above  all  never  tell  her  I 
write  in  bad  spirits. — Yoors  afiectionatelj, 

Jane  Carlyle. 

I  tliink  it  was  a  week  after  this,  tliat  I  received  the  following 
sbort  letter  from  Carl;le  ;  the  tone  of  which  sufficiently  con- 
fimiB  what  his  Wife  had  said  as  to  his  change  of  mood  ;  while 
its  qaiet  alluBion  to  herself  affords  a  significant  and  very 
tragic  instance  of  his  entire  nncousciousDess  of  the  suffering 
and  haggard  wrestling  with  herself,  which  she  so  heroically 
shot  down  from  his  sight. 

Auehtertool,  Eirkcaldt/, 

2SAvff.,lB5d. 

Deak  Larkih. — Hormayr's  Anemouen,  which  you  seem  to  have  seen 
at  Clieyno  Bow,  is  probttbly  not  above  2  or  8  lbs.  in  weight:  please  send 
.  it  by  Poet,  the  first  day  you  can.  I  am  pretty  much  through  my  reading 
here  ;  and  Hormayr  can  be  read  without  maps. 

The  Mrs.  is  well ;  seems  really  to  prosper  a  little  here — and  ought  to 
take  all  ilie  good  weallici'  with  her  befoi'e  leaviog.  Unhappily  to-day  it 
rains,  for  tite  first  time  rather  serioudy.  Harvest  is  at  its  height  here ; 
sky  aud  earth  ia  general  highly  favourable  to  it. 

I  am  to  go  southward  sliotflly,  as  ^ou  lieard ;  and  indeed  shall  have 
little  permanency  sure  till  I  get  wriggled  back,  to  Chelsea.  My  work 
there  fills  me  with  terror  ;—ijoii  (I  foresee)  will  have  a  quite  slack  time 
with  me  [1],  aud  Robson  a  vacant,  for  a  very  great  ^¥hile  I  But  sm'ely 
there  will  he  adundant  Mapping  and  Planning  by  and  by,  if  I  live. 
Neubei^  is  ii<tw  out  of  his  Translating  Enchantment  [hod  translated  the 
first  two  volumes  into  OermanJ ,  and  can  take  the  Copying  and  Museum 

Hormayr  by  Post,  -for  this  day ;— snfficient  for  the  day  be  the  evil 
tliereof ! — Yodrs  truly,  T.  Carlfle. 

I  do  not  now  recollect  what  it  was  I  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  which  called  forth  the  following  sad  reply ;  nor  could 
it  be  of  any  interest  in  compai'ison,  even  if  I  did.  The  letter 
is  only  too  intelligible,  without  comment  of  mine.  Perhaps  I 
had  tried  to  say  a  few  strengthening  words  to  help  her  ;  but, 
if  so,  I  must  have  felt  how  futile  all  words  were  to  one  who 
saw  her  position  with  such  clear  steadfast  eyeS' — for,  whatever 
it  was,  it  has  left  no  impression  even  on  my  own  mind.  The 
post-mark  is  September  14. 

Craigenvilla,  Edinburgh. 

Tueadag. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr.  LiRKiN, — Your  letter  made  me  very  sod  t  it  always  does 
make  me  very  sad  now,  to  see  youthful  Entkusiatni  going  ahead  r^ht 
ftgainst  the  stone  wall  of  ReaUtyl  But  never  mind:  when  yon  have 
taught  yourself,  by  breaking  your  head ;  you  will  know  better,  It  is  the 
only  way  one  can  learn ;  advising  is  no  good.    Yet  I  will  expend  a  little 
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lt(l^■ice  ou  yon,  by  word  of  moutli,  wlicu  I  come  ;  for  tlie  soke  of  having 
diEcliarged  my  duty  aeyoor  friend,  rather  tbui  from  any  hope  of  meodiog 
yo»iI 

I  shftll  b«  home  next  week.  I  cannot  specify  the  d^  yet ;  1>nt  will 
write  agun,  in  the  hope  of  yoDr  coming  to  meet  me.  I  tun  resolute  for 
Rieepisg  at  York  this  time,  to  break  the  jonmey ;  and  have  learnt  the 
name  of  a  good  Inn.  My  oddreEs,  after  l-'riday  until  I  set  out  ou  my 
i-etnm,  will  be — '  Snnny  Bank,  Haddingtou  ; '  in  cote  you  should  have 
anything  neediug  to  be  said.  Your  note  to  Mr.  C.  about  the  horse  came 
to  Auchtertool,  the  day  after  he  left  for  Scotsbrtg,  Ecclefechau ;  but  I 
forwarded  it  immediately,  after  yeailiui^  it  for  luy  own  behoofi 

I  despatch  Charlotte  to-mon'ow  (WedneBday),  at  8  p.m.,  by  the  vessel 
which  leaves  Oranton  at  that  hoiir.  I  am  told  it  is  the  Princess  Boyol, 
the  same  by  which  they  came  &om  Loudon ;  but  I  have  not  Been  it  in 
print.  The  horse  is  to  be  sent  &om  Fife,  to  meet  Charlotte  and  the  dog, 
tmless  Mr.  G.  has  again  made  new  nrrtuigeutents  about  it,  without  my 
knowledge !  I  enclose  a  note  for  Charlotte's  father.  Please  give  it  him, 
as  I  don't  recollect  their  uumber,  and  Choi'Iotte  is  out,  seeiui;  Edinbmgh. 
— Tours  affectionately,  J.  W.  Cablyle. 

By  the  same  post  I  received  the  following  hasty  note — 

Edinhargh. 
Deab  Mr.  LABKDt,— One  line—no  more,  or  I  miss  Uie  post.  I  am  jnst 
returned  from  putting  Charlotte  aud  the  Horse  and  Nero  on  boar<l  the 
Piincess  Boyal.  Charlotte  has  the  ticket  of  pnasege  for  oil  three  animals. 
The  saddle  and  bridle  are  laid  somewhere  on  the  ship. — Yonrs 
affectionately,  Jane  Carlyle. 

The.  very  next  day  she  wrote  in  great  trouble  of  mind  nboat 
the  horse,  which,  she  had  undertaken  to  see  safely  despatched 
for  London. 

CraigenvilUt,  Edii^mrgh. 

Thursday. 

Mt  deab  Mb.  Larrih. — If  my  character  foe  sobrietij  (whatever  else) 
wme  not  *  above  suspicion,'  these  written  documents  you  are  receiving 
fi'om  me  might  give  you  room  to  thinh  I  Certainly  I  was  never  so  con- 
fused in  all  my  life ;  so  needing  to  be  myself  taken  charge  of,  instead  of 
taking  charge  of  others,  whether  with  fom-  legs  or  two !  Mr.  C.  gave  me 
no  instructions  about  that  horse,  beyond  orderingit  to  be  sent  on  board  the 
Prinoess  Royal,  by  my  cousin's  groom.  '  AtiJjhody  at  Ediubmgh  woidd 
tell  me  anijlhing  I  wanted  to  know  t ' — aud  my  tlu'ee  maiden  Auntci,  living 
out  at  Momingside,  are  as  ignorant  about  Steamers  aud  Horses  and  '  all 
that  sort  of  tiling'  as  sucking  doves;  audi  absolutely  have  not  seen  amale 
creature  '  to  speak  to '  since  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  \ 

The  night  before  last,  I  was  so  botliered  in  my  mind  about  having  to  take 
Charlotte  and  tlie  dog  to  Granton,  and  meet  the  horse  there,  and  arrange 
tliem  all  ou  the  ship,  tliat  I  awoke  for  good  at  four  in  the  motuing ; 
frightened  by  a  horriddream,  thatmy  Cousin's  respectable  old  groom  Imd 
presented  himself  on  the  pier  at  Grouton  —in  Hessian  hoots  with  lapets, 
and  a  Cocked-hat,  aud  not  a  vestige  of  a  horse,  tho'  the  sliip  was  just  on 
the  point  of  sailing  I  Nevertheless,  I  found  iu  the  waking  reality  of  the 
case,  'old  John'  all  right;  looking  for  ma,  to  show  me  tlie  hoi'se,  quite 
contentedly  looking  out  of  its  box  in  -very  handsome  headgear.  I  patted 
.  his  neok,and  gave  him  my  blessing;  and  paid  the 'three  pounds 'demanded 
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for  liis  passage,  ami  thought  I  had  ilone  all  tliat  Eughtiul,  or  Mr.  Cai-lvle. 
or  llie  horse's  self  expected  of  me.  But— oh  horror  t — last  night,  in  the 
middle  of  prayers,  it  flashed  tbroui;h  me  like  a  kuife,  that  the  tlii'e«  poiuids 
were  siirely  not  so  much  acMr.  C.  hadpaidcomini;dowii,  audthat  Ishonld 
Lave  paid  Eometliiug  iovfood  for  the  i>oor  horse  1  What !  if  after  all  my 
aniLiety  and  tronble,  I  had  l<-ft  it  to  bctfai-ved  !  This  idea  RUggested  itself 
in  connection  with  a  half  crown  old  John  told  me  he  had  '  paid  for  bay, 
and  must  tell  Cliarlotte  aibout'  Would  half- a- crown's  worth  of  hay  be 
enotigli  for  him?  And,  if  not,  would  Charlotte  hare  the  AeuRe  to  pay  for 
what  else  he  required  ?  Surely,  surely  she  would  spend  what  was  neeiled 
on  the  poor  horse.  Do  write  to  meimmediatelytot^uuuyBauk,  Hadding- 
ton, to  put  mj  mind  at  ease,  if  possible,  on  this  head.  I  shall  get  no  sleep 
till  I  hear  the  horse  is  all  right  at  Silvester's  Stables,  and  that  heedless 
little  girl  with  her  equally  heedless  little  dog,  all  light  at  Cheyue  Bow. 
To-day  I  go  into  the  country  to  see  an  old  sen-ant,  the  dear  old  '  Betty  ' 
you  must  have  heanl  me  speak  of. — Yours  nffeclionately, 

Jane  Carlvlk. 

I  was  able  very  soon  to  '  put  Uer  mind  at  ease;  *  and  on  the 
20tb  Bbe  briefly  informed  me  of  her  intended  return  home. 

Siinuij  Banl;  Haddington. 

Tuetdatj. 
Mr  di:ar  Mb.  Labkin, — Yon  make  the  very  Posts  do  the  Impossible  for 
one, — your  letter  reached  me  on  Sunday!  I  shall  be  home  on  Friday,  please 
God.  Bnt  as  I  mean  to  arrive  by  daylight,  I  won't  ha^e  yon  waste  time 
in  coming  to  meet  me.  By  daylight  I  can  manage  quite  easily  by  myself ; 
so  I  won't  tell  you  the  train  I  shall  come  by  ;^indeed,  I  don't  yet  know  it. 
I  have  resolved  to  lessen  the  strain  of  the  longjoumey  by  sleeping  at  York. 
I  am  clearly  much  less  nervous,  since  I  am  '  up  '  to  such  a  resolution  n- 
stopping  in  a  sU'ifnge  inn. — lu  breakneck  haste,  yours  afTectionately, 

Ja-nb  Carlilk. 

I  suppose  things  now  returned  once  more  to  their  old  rou- 
tine. But  long  before  this,  in  addition  to  map- making,  my 
labours  had  gradually  come  to  include  the  deciphering  and 
copying-out  of  the  more  intricate  and  least  intelligible  bits  of 
Garlyle's  sometimes  singularly  intricate  manuscript,  as  the 
following  note  will  sufficiently  testify. 

Dear  Sib, — Conldyou  call  to-morrow  at  the  London  LibraVy,  and  bring 
me  (Envrea  de  Voltaire,  vol.  89  {in  which  there  ;ire  marltt  I  wish  to  see) ; 
1  will  then  giie  you  some  tabstmse  enonghi  copyhig  to  tlo.— In  haste  of 
hastes,  T.  Carlyle. 

Chchea,  8  Feb.  1859. 

1  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  been  worrying  himself, 
altbost  beyond  endurance,  over  some  unusually  refractory 
specimen,  which  had  stubbornly  resisted  eyeryattempt  to  force 
it  into  shape,  when  to  his  relief  I  entered  his  study.  He  at 
once  handed  me  the  ^age  of  hieroglyphics  to  take  away  and 
make  a  fair  copy  of;  saying,  with  a  kind  of  self-mocking,  self- 
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pitying  laagli, — '  /  cannot  make  out  the  sense  of  it,  but  I  Lave 
no  doabt  you.  'will  be  able  ! '  On  another  occasion,  on  banding 
me  a  similar  piece,  Le  said  despairingly, — it  waB  'almost 
like  asking  for  the  interpretation,  without  even  giving  me  the 
dream  ! '  I  was  always  thoroughly  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work,  which  ha4  for  me  nothing  of  the  intense  dreariness  of 
'  battle-plans  and  map-making.  It  was  especially  interesting  to 
me  to  find  how  I  could  sometimes,  as  it  were,  meet  his  thought 
half-way,  and  see  what  he  was  trying  to  express,  even  before 
I  had  got  all  the  words  together.  But  I  was  not  very  ready 
at  it  either ;  I  seldom  could  do  this  sort  of  thing  at  a  glance. 
I  generally  had  to  puzzle  and  brood  over  it,  until  the  idea 
seemed  almost  to  come  of  its  own  accord.  As  I  said,  Carlyle 
never  reahzed  how  much  trouble  these  things  sometimes  cost 
me,  nor  did  I  care  to  speak  much  of  it.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  it 
was  of  no  use  talking  to  him  about  trouble  ;  it  only  made  him 
disinclined  to  trouble  you.  But  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
these  literal^  puzzles  may  be  formed  from  Mr.  Itobson's  de- 
scription of  some  MS.  which  Carlyle  had  considered  sufficiently 
intelligible  for  printer's  copy.  Long  after  I  had  been  helping 
him  in  this  way  with  what  he  considered  the  specially  difficult 
bits,  he  wrote  me  the  following  note,  enclosing  an  emphatic' 
protest  from  Mr,  Robson,  certainly  not  before  it  was  called  for. 

Dear  LAiutiN,— Will  yon  come  to  me  To-momiw: — yoii  see  lioLson  is 
fitllen'u  early  JeKperate  I  Bring  tlie  Book  '  Oilkli  'with  yon  ;  iBometimes 
need  it  here.  '  Fonteiioy '  I  snpipose  is  not  ready  yet  ? — In  liaKte,  yours 
always,  T.  C. 

CheUea,  Thuridai/,  10  }}.m. 

Marrh  14,  18G1. 

Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  tlie  slips  ooiuiileting  the  chapter,  bnt  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  oni  a  great  deal  of  it,  though  I  have  Bjient  far  more 
time  over  it  than  I  can  spare  ;  and  the  poor  CompofiitorB  are  at  their  witfi' 
end.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  part  ought  to  be  copied  ont.  I  never  saw 
such  imperfect  copy  liefore.  Much  of  it  is  mere  abbreviation,  and  refening 
liackwariils  and  forwards.  I  am  ijnit*  out  of  heart  with  it ;  and  fear,  if 
there  be  any  more  like  tliis,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  send  it  to  yon  as  it  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  ComjioSitors,  fte  I  eaunot  find  time,  among  my 
many  colls  npon  it,  for  deciphering  such  copy.  I  aui  son^  to  write  tliis, 
on'd  have  deferred  till  I  cnu  no  longer  get  on. — Yonr  obedient  servant, 

Thomai  Carlyle,  E»q.  •  Charles  Bobson. 

Of  course  this  led  to  much  more  copying  being  thrown  on 
my  hands ;  in  fact  almost  moro  than  I  could  find  time  to  get 
through  with.  This  sometimes  occasioned  delays,  and  called 
out  little  spurts  of  impatience  ;  but  they  were  nothing  more 
than  spurts,  and  I  ti-ied  to  think  nothing  of  them.  If  I  could 
only  have  got  rid  of  the  maps,  &c.,  I  should  have  done  very 
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well.  But  this  was  clearly  impossible,  withoat  throwing  tLe 
whole  thiog  up,  which  I  was  very  fnr  from  even  thinking  of. 
So  I  sttnggled  on  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  I  can  say  now  what 
I  could  not  quite  feel  then,  that  it  was  perhape,  after  all,  the 
Teiy  beat  discipline  that  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  me. 
By  this  time  I  had  removed  to  Brompton,  chiefly  for  the  _ 
purpose  of  being  nearer  toGheyne  Eow.  Of  course  I  was  " 
now  frequently  there,  generally  looting  in  some  thi-ee  or  four 
times  a  week.  Occasionally  I  spent  the  evening  there,  in 
which  case  I  always  joined  Carlyle  in  his  eleven  o'clock  walk. 
Those  quiet  walks  I  felt  to  be  a  great  privilege,  and  generally 
fomid  them  highly  profitable ;  but  sometimes  not  so  profitable. 
I  had  all  alonf^  been  tacitly  and  uncomfortably  couscious  that 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  were  gi-eatly  concerned  about  me, 
lest  I  should  persist  in  wasting  my  life  in  mere  spiritual 
abnegations.  On  one  occasion,  I  suppose,  he  felt  constrained 
to  clear  his  own  conscience  towards  me,  as  lie  has  since  told 
US  be  once  did  towards  Irving.  I  well  recollect  his  speaking 
to  me  of  Irving  in  very  sorrowful  and  affeciionate  terms;  of. 
his  great  gifts ;  his  truthful,  affectionate,  and  courageous 
heart ;  and  how  it  was  all  wasted  and  wrecked  on  the  maddest 
of  futilities ;  ending  only  in  a  heartbroken  half- consciousness 
that  his  life  had  been  a  disastrous  mistake.  Ho  also  told  me 
that  he  had  been  credibly  informed  that,  towards  the  end  o,f  it 
all,  he  had  been  heard  to  lament  how  different  it  might  all 
have  been,  if  he  had  kept  nearer  to  himself;  or  at  least  (as  he 
conscientiously  explained)  that  was  the  conclusion  he  had 
himself  drawn  from  what  he  had  been  told.  It  was  in  no 
spirit  of  boasting,  or  of  proud  self-sufficiency,  that  this  wa& 
spoken ;  but  in  the  deepest  sorrow  and  pity ;  and,  at  the  tiaie, 
I  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  being  the  simple  fact,  although 
I  am  now  convinced  that  it  was  almost  an  entire  misunder- 
standing on  his  poi't.  Self-reproach,  Irving  may  have  felt  in 
his  own  sensitive  conscience,  that  he  had  not  been  even  more 
faithful  in  his  testimony  to  his  early  friend ;  but  assuredly 
few  '  last  days  '  were  more  tragically  ttufaltering  than  his.  I 
knew,  from  the  time  Carlyle  began  to  speak,  '  for  quickly  comes 
such  knowledge,'  that  he  was  trying  to  teach  me  by  a  parable  ; 
and  I  would  gladly  have  set  his  miud  at  rest  about  me.  But 
I  could  not  feel  that  liis  impressive  parable  had  any  real 
bearing  on  my  case.  I  knew  nothing  of  Irving  at  that  time, 
but  what  I  had  gathered  from  vague  rumour  and  from  himself; 
and,  from  all  I  had  thus  learnt,  I  imagined  that  Irving  and  I 
were  far  wider  apart  in  spirit  than  perhaps  I  could  now 
honestly  maintain;  and'my  chief  wonder  was,  how  Cai'lyle 
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could  even  hypotheticolly  place  me  in  any  similar  category. 
Perhaps  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  I  did.  Still  he  bad  no  facts  to  warrant  him  in 
speaking  ont  quite  plainly  to  me.  He  could  hardly  have 
cautioned  me  against  a  too  nnshaken  faith  in  the  love  and 
truth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  could  I  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
he  even  wished  to  do  so.  In  truth,  I  can  most  positivily. 
assert  that  such  an  intention  was  as  far  trom  his  heart  as  it 
■was  from  my  own.  He  was  really  trying  to  warn  me  against 
the  pretentious  sanctities  and  other  abominations  of  desolation 
which  are  so  often  foisted  upon  us  in  its  stead.  If  we  had 
begun  to  argue  as  to  what  was  pretentiousness,  and  what  was 
really  that  Christlike  meekness  and  integrity  of  heart  which 
will  one  day  inherit  the  earth,  I  suppose  we  might  have 
argued  till  we  quarrelled,  and  yet  have,  been  no  wiser ;  such 
'  doubts '  being  preUminently  of  the  class  which  he  himself 
.has  tangbt  us  can  only  be  solved  by  life- experiment  and 
silent  faithfulness  to  what  we  already  know.  I  confess,  with 
some  shame  of  conscience,  that  only  since  reading  Carlyle's 
Beminiseences,  have  I  read  ilra.  Oiiphant's  noble  tribate  to 
Irving's  memory,  which  revea!ed.to  me,  in  its  deeply  pathetic 
reality,  the  saddest  yet  most  faithful  attempt  to  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles  perhaps  ever  placed  on  record :  how  much 
better  that  was  than  clinging  galvanically  to  mere  empty 
bottles,  or  even  replenishing  them  from  the  fermentations  of 
a  prurient  imagination,  let  those  who  are  able  to  see  the 
difference  judge.  I  think  it  very  probable,  indeed  almost 
certain,  tflat  it  was  the'publication  of  the  Life  of  Irving  which 
set  Carlyle  speahing  to  me  about  him.  But  what  I  know  is, 
that  I  felt  we  were  both  reaching  out  to  each  other  in  the 
dark ;  ineffectually,  and  to  our  mutual  disappointment. 

On  another  occasion  he  referred  in  terms  of  utter  condem- 
nation to  the  subject  of  so-called  '  spiritualism  ;  '  evidently 
wishful  to  know  how  I  regarded  it.  I  said  the  basest  thing 
about  it  was,  its  miserable  attempt  to  turn  the  awful 
atillnesa  of  Eternity  into  a  penny  peep-show.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  me ;  and  yet  I  could  see  that  my  rejoinder  was 
not  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted  me  to  declare  my  total 
disbelief  in  the  whole  thing.  But  this,  with  the  Bible  before 
me,  I  was  not  prepared  to  do.  We  had  many  little  tentative 
encounters  of  this  kind,  but  never  got  to  any  actual  disputa- 
tion. Once  he  spoke  in  strong  disparagement  of  the  pitiful 
inconsistency  of  some  one,  I  forget  now  who  it  was,  professing 
to  believe  in  his  teaching,  and  also  in  the  nonsense  taught  in 
the  name  of  religion.    But  this  again  was  far  too  widely 
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aimed  to  touch  me,  and  I  let  it  pass.  Why  shonld  I  feel 
osllod  upon  to  defend  generally  the  '  nonsense '  of  so-called 
Religion,  when  my  life  had  been  a  Btruggle  to  gain,  if  poBsible, 
its  practical  and  living  wisdom?  I  never  could  talk  with  him 
freely  and  unreservedly  on  such  subjects.  I  always  had  an 
uncomfortable  perception  that  there  was  a  whole  world  of 
thought,  to  me  of  more  than  vital  moment,  which  to  him  was 
as  nothing.  How  then  could  we  wisely  talk  about  it  ?  I  also 
felt  that  he  himself  had  a  kind  of  wounded  consciousness  of 
something  of  the  kind ;  and  that  he  sometimes  even  resented 
it  as  'the  unkindest  cut  of  all.'  Of  courge  all  this  arose  as 
much  from  my  own  faultiness  as  from  his.  I  often  longed 
earnestly  enough  to  talk  frankly  with  him  ;  but  my  own  ideas 
were  still  far  from  being  clearly  defined.  Many  thoughts  and 
purposes  were  rising  and  jostling  against  each  othar  in  my 
mind,  which  refused  to  take  shape  :  and  Carlyle  was  not  a 
man  to  go  to  with  a  bewildered  and  bewildering  difficulty ; 
especially  a  difficulty  beyond  his  own  power  to  solve.  This 
was  precisely  my  case ;  and  it  was  the  one  sore  point  between 
us  at  which  we  continually  touched.  I  see  now  that  he  must 
have  felt  more  deeply  hurt  at  this  palpable  want  of  faith  in 
him,  than  at  the  time  in  my  seeming  insignificance,  I  could 
at  all  have  imagined.  '  Here,  at  last,'  he  must  at  such  times 
have  thought,  '  a  disciple  has  come  to  me  who  evidently  under- 
stands my  God-given  message  ;  and  yet  even  he  has  only  a 
half-hearted  behef  in  me!'  The  fact  is,  it  was  enough  for 
me  then,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  of  perplexity  and  doubt,  to 
fall  back  on  his  own  wise  words, — ' '  Do,  with  all  my  might, 
what  thy  hand  findeth  to  do : '  speak  of  the  same  ouly  to  the 
infinitesimal  few, — nay,  oftenest  to  nobody,  not  even  to  tliyself ! ' 
These  words,  when  I  first  read  them,  sank  very  deep  into  my 
heart.  Indeed  there  are  periods  in  every  one's  life,  and  also 
in  the  Life-History  of  the  world,  when  to  '  die  in  the  Lord,' 
even  to  our  best  hopes  and  truest  purposes,  is  the  only  real 
heroism  for  the  time  possible  to  us.  But  this  highest  and 
moat  sacred  of  all  heroism  is  possible  even  in  the  darkest 
hour :  '  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers ;  rest  ih  the 
Lord ;  wait  patiently  for  Him,  and  He  will  give  thee  thy  heart's 
desire  ! '  And  yet  I  must  confess,  I  also,  for  my  own  part, 
could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  hurt  and  disappointed, 
'  Here  was  I,  striving  to  live  faithfully  in  my  own  poor  way 
according  to  his  own  wise  teaching ;  and,  because  I  was  not, 
what  he  had  so  strenuously  warned  me  against,  a  glib  talker 
or  mere  intellectual  coruscation  of  any  kind,  but  had  my  own 
silent  distresses  and  perplexities  to  struggle  with,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  me ! ' 
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Generally  speaking,  this  Bore  feeling  was  altogetliei'  tacit 
and  unacknowledged  between  ub  ;  and  I  even  doubt  whether 
he  knew  that  I  was  distinctly  canscioas  of  it.  It  was  npt  a 
thing  we  could  well  have  apoken  of :  we  conld  only  have 
hoped  to  mutually  outlive  it.  But  on  two  occasions,  and 
only  two,  perhaps  while  suffering  from  more  thnn  ordinary 
constitutional  irritability,  he  quite  lost  all  wise  control  of 
himself ;  and  showed  me,  in  a  momentary  flash  of  anger, 
what  I  would  gladly  never  have  looked  upon,  but  which  was 
far  too  significant  to  behonestlyomitted.  One  morning,  when 
I  entered  his  study,  I  found  him  as  usual  sitting  at  his  table, 
bat  evidently  in  a  condition  of  great  suppressed  irritability  ; 
with  Mill's  treatise  '  On  Liberty '  lying  before  him ;  which 
some  one,  perhaps  Mill  himself,  hud  Eent  him.  I  believe  the 
hook  had  reeentJy  been  published,  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 
Certainly  I  had  until  then  never  seen  it,  or  heard  of  it.  After 
I  had  discharged  my  trilling  business,  he  rose  angrily  from 
the  table  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  gave  vent  to  such 
n  torrent  of  anathema  (glancing  at  Christianity  itself,  as  if 
Christianity  had  been  the  inspiration  of  it],  as  filled  me  with 
pain  and  amazement.  He  addressed  himself  directly  to  me, 
almost  aa  if  /  had  written  the  book,  or  had  sent  it  to  him, 
or  was  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  it  in  his  mind.  I  feU 
terribly  hurt ;  but  what  could  I  say  in  protest  against  such  a 
wide-rushing  torrent  of  invective  ?  I  had  never  read  the 
book;  and  did  not  know  how  far  I  might  agree  with  it,  or 
even  whet}ior  I  might  not  execrate  it  in  my  own  heart  as 
utterly  as  he  did.  Neither  did  he  expressly  charge  me  with 
any  complicity  with  its  ideas.  But  he  did,  in  his  haste,  say 
things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  said ;  and  which,  I  am 
sure,  we  both,  afterwards,  painfully  niBhed  had  never  been 
spoken.  In  fact,  I  could  see  that  lie  was  even  tragically 
sorry,  almost  as  soon  ns  Iub  constitutional  irritability  had 
thus  found  unlicensed  vent.  I  do  not  think  that  I  made  him 
any  direct  response.  We  parted  soon  after  in  perfect  friendli- 
ness ;  hut,  too  palpably,  another  shadow  had  fallen  between 
ns.  God  help  us  all  in  our  manifold  infirmities.  I  know  the 
book  well  enough  now,  and  the  ghastly  issues  to  which  it 
inevitably  points,  with  its  accurate  balancing  of  enlightened 
self-interests,  and  its  deification  of  every  man's  own  heart; 
and  I  will  only  say  tliat,  putting  myself  honestly  in  Carlyle's 
pt&ce,  I  do  not  wonder  that  his  indignation  was  beyond 
endurance.  It  must  have  been  to  him,  in  the  incisiveness  of 
its  attack  and  the  taking  popularity  of  its  style,  like  a  vision 
of  the  great  red  dragon  standing  triumphant  before  him. 
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ready  to  devoar  the  &uii  of  bia  bouI's  travail  as  soon  as  it 
was  bom.  Sioee  tbat  day,  I  have  never  beard  bim  express 
more  ntter  abborrence  of  aaytbing  tban  I  bave,  more  than 
once  in  late  years,  beard  bim  ospress  of  tbe  crowing,  God- 
denying,  death-stricken  spirit,  now  making  such  '  great  signs' 
with  oar  fashionable  sciences  and  life-pbilosopbied, — and  all 
tbe  world  wondering  after  it ! 

The  second  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  occurred  long 
afterwai'dB,  and  was  altogether  trivial  in  comparison :  a  mere 
straw  marking  tbe  bidden  disturbance  of  the  stream  upon 
which  it  floated.  This  time  it  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  present.  He  was  asking  me  to  do 
some  trifling  mecbauical  service  for  bim,  similar  to  what  I 
had  done  once  before,  and,  lest  I  ebould  have  forgotten, 
proceeded  to  give  me  altogether  wrong  instrnctions.  Of 
course  I  corrected  his  mistake,  and  explained  to  bim  how  the 
thing  had  really  been  done ;  bat  I  could  see  that  be  was  not 
altogether  himself,  and  I  know  1  spoke  as  tenderly  as  I  could. 
Perhaps  even  this  touched  him  painfully,  and  gave  offence; 
as  if  I  were  assuming  to  have  more  self-control  than  he  bad. 
Anyhow,  he  only  grew-more  and  more  irritable,  as  1  tried  to 
convince  bim  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  done  in  the  way 
he  said.  He  stormily  insisted  that  be  was  right,  and  that . 
he  surely  ought  to  know.  We  were  both  standing  looking  at 
each  other.  I  sorrowfully  knowing  that  mechanism  'would 
not  alter  its  conditions  to  please  either  of  us;  and  be,  in  his 
loose-fitting  coat,  and  with  bis  long  sceptre-Hke  pipe  admoni- 
tarily  sweeping  the  air,  angrily  and  utterly  refusing  to  be 
convinced.  He  finished  by  sajing,  in  Btrangely  measured, 
sarcastic  cadences, — '  It  may — be  perfectly — credible — to  yov 
— that  I  am  entirely — devoid  of  sense ;.'  and  then  impatiently 
left  the  room.  Mrs,  Cai-lyle  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in 
despair.  Meanwhile  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  garden, 
to  try  to  smoke  off  bis  in-itation.  I  think  I  have  seldom  been 
more  reverently  affected  and  even  humbled,  tban  when,  in 
about  five  or  ten  minutes,  he  again  entered  the  room,  frankly 
admitting  his  error,  and  expressing  his  great  regret  that  be 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  he  so  carried  away.  I  have 
often  thought  of  this  sterling  honesty  and  touching  self-cor- 
rection in  80  great  a  man;  and  have  lately  remembered  it 
in  bis  behalf,  while  reading  the  similarly  hasty  outpourings 
of  his  feverishly  troubled  heart,  which  have  been  so  unre- 
servedly published  and  so  angrily  criticised — 


No  reckouiug  made,  but  set  to  bis  account 
Witlt  all  tlieir  imperfections  on  his  head. 
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In  1862  I  married ;  and,  mainly  at  Mrs.  Garlyle's  ioBtiga* 
tion,  took  the  house,  No.  6,  nest  door  to  him,  vhich  was  then 
faUing  Tacant.  We  all  Ihoaght  tliis  would  prove  a  very 
convenient  and  pleasant  arrangement ;  but  I  EOon  found  that 
it  wae  a  mistake,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Carlyle  had 
become  bo  accustomed  to  apply  to  me  in  every  little  difficulty, 
that,  now  that  it  oould  be  done  so  conveniently,  it  grew  to  be  a 
very  serious  tax  upon  my  time,  without  giving  me  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  it  was  at  alt  of  corresponding  advantage 
to  him.  Mrs.  Carlyle  continued,  as  sorrowfully  and  as  kindly 
affectionate  as  ever  ;  but  I  felt  more  and  more  distinctly  that 
I  shonld  never  get  nearer  to  himself  by  more  frequent  inter- 
course. On  the  contrary,  his  spirit  of  irritability  and 
impatience  became  more  freqnent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  more 
unconscious  on  his  part,  the  more  outwardly  familiar  we 
became ;  and  I  often  had  painful  misgivings  as  to  how  fai' 
I  was  justified  in  thtia  giving  way  to  him.  But  there  was 
really  no  help  for  it,  except  by  weakly  leaving  him  the  lurch, 
and  deserting  him  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties.  But 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Carlyle'a  deplorable  position  in  such 
a  case,  would  of  itself  have  been  enough  to  have  prevented 
such  a  thing,  even  if  my  own  spirit  had  broken  down.  From 
.  first  to  last  my  position  with  Carlyle  was  that  of  a  friendly 
volunteer,  anxious  to  render  him  all  the  help  in  my  power : 
and  I  much  doubt  whether  so  long  and  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection would  have  been  possible  on  any  other  terms.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  allowed  me  to  render 
all  these  services  altogether  for  nothing.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  first  cheque,  and  the  very  friendly  way  in 
which  he  insisted  on  my  accepting  it.  After  this  there  were 
several  presents  of  £50,  handed  or  posted  to  me,  as  occasion 
served,  in  a  spirit  of  no  less  friendlinees.  At  one  time  I  even 
thought  that  our  connection  might  possibly  grow  into  some- 
thing like  permanence  ■-  but  it  was  not  so  ruled  in  our  separate 
destinies,  as  the  whole  story  and  the  sequel  will  sadly  show. 

One  consequence  of  my  living  so  handy  was,  that  there  was 
not  often  any  necessity  for  writing  letters,  which  had  now 
generallydwmdled  into — '  Please  come.' — 'Come  for  amoment.' 
'  Will  yon  come  to  me  To-morrow  Morning  as  you  pass.' — 
'  Dear  Larkin, — Will  yon  call  this  Evening,  as  you  go  home ; 
there  is  some  MS.  to  copy  {very  cramp  in  parts).  T.  C — 
'Dear  Larkin,— Could  yon  copy  me  the  Inclosed  (readable  to 
?/oa)  before,  or  by,  10  o'clock  to-night?  Yours  always.  T-  C' 
Once  ho  handed  me  a  circular  which  he  had  received  from  the 
London  Library,  asking  for  the  return  of  Strauss's  '  Life  of 
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Jesas,'  Tvbicb,  bj  some  mistake,  had  got  entered  to  him.  He 
-asked  me  to  call,  the  first  time  I  was  passing,  and  explain 
that  be  hod  nerer  had,  or  seen  the  book.  Upon  looking  at 
the  circnlar,  which  I  brought  away  with  me,  I  found  that  he 
had  written  in  blue  pencil — '  Please  don't  trouble  me  about 
ibis  Book  any  more!  I  never  bad  it,  never  saw  it  (nor  wished 
to  see  it,  nor  shall  wish),  your  Copy  or  another. — T,  C  With 
which  emphatic  '  shaking  the  dast  off  bis  feet'  1  heartily  con- 
curred, and  still  concur. 

My  poor  story  is  now  approaching  its  conclusion,  and  I  will 
try  to  sum  np  what  remains  to  be  said  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  Carlyle  has  told  us  of  the  serious  accident  which 
happened  to  his  Wife,  on  her  returning  home  one  evening  in 
1863.  I  recollect  that  evening  perfectly,  and  also  the  scene 
of  helpless  misery  which  in  a  few  words  he  so  distinctly  pho- 
tographs. But  '  the  eye  only  sees  what  it  brings  the  means 
of  seeing ; '  and  he  little  tboaght  it  was  bis  own  inesence 
which  bad  suddenly  produced  the  collapse  which  struck  him 
80  painfully.  To  make  the  picture  which  thus  fixed  itself  on 
his  memory  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explaiu,  or 
perhaps,  as  he  would  say,  'to  reiterate,'  that  few  men  have 
been  conslitutionally  lees  able  to  cope  with  unexpected  diffi- 
culties than  he  was.  In  any  case  «f  confusion  or  embarrass- 
ment, it  was  sheer  misery  to  have  him  even  standing  by  and 
looking  on  ;  his  own  irritable  impatience  was  at  once  so  con- 
tagious and  so  depressing.  It  was  a  constant  struggle  on  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  part,  either  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way,  or  to  take  ' 
the  opportunity  of  his  being  away  from  home,  to  effect  any 
changes  which  might  have  become  necessary;  and  this  as 
much  for  his  own  sake  as  for  hers.  On  the  evening  in 
question,  I  was  sitting  quietly  at  home,  when  I  heard  a  gentle 
rap  at  the  door  ;  and  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Carlyle's  servant 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  She  told  me  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
just  been  brought  home  in  a  cab,  seriously  hurt  by  a  fall,  and 
begged  I  would  come  in  at  once.  I  went  instantly,  and  found 
her  on  a  chair  in  the  back  room  of  the  ground  floor,  evidently 
in  great  pain.  As  soon  na  she  saw  me,  she  said,  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Larkin,  do  get  me  up  into  my  own  room  before  Mr.  Carlyle 
"knows  anything  about  it.  He'll  drive  me  mad  if  he  cornea  in 
now ! '  We  at  once  consulted  as  to  how  we  could  best  carry 
her  up  ;  when,  just  as  we  were  about  to  do  it,  he  entered,  as 
he  tells  us,  looking  terribly  shocked  and  even  angry.  I  saw 
he  was  annoyed  at  my  being  there,  instead  of  him  ;  so  I  said 
as  little  as  possible,  helped  him  to  caiTy  her  upstairs,  and  then 
left.    On  the  following  morning  I  called  to  inquire  bow  she 
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was,  and  fotmd  she  bad  given  vord  that  I  was  to  be  asked  to 
go  up  and  see  her.  She  was  full  of  thanks,  and  told  me  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  ber  if  I  woald  come  up  every 
morning  for  five  minutes,  as  she  knew  she  should  often  be 
wanting  some  little  thing  done  ;  and  pleasantly  added,  '  It  will 
be  something  to  look-  forward  to.'  In  this  way  I  carried  into 
effect  many  little  arrangements  for  her  comfoi-t,  which  she  had 
thought  over  during  the  previous  day. 

The  second  illness  to  which  Carljle  refers  was  far  more 
serious.  She  was  decreasing  in  strength  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  and  sinking  into  the  saddest  despondency 
and  gloom  of  horror.  I  suppose  no  one  who  really  watched 
her,  ever  thought  to  see  her  leave  that  'bed  alive.  She  herself 
had  long  given  up  all  real  hope.  But  one  day  she  astonished 
me  by  telling  me,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  if  she  mast 
die,  she  might  just  as  well  die  elsewhere  as  remain  where  she 
was,  with  nothing  but  the  dreariest  associations  about  her. 
She  had  consulted  the  doctors,  and  they  had  agreed  that,  with 
an  invalid  carriage,  she  might  possibly  still  have  strength  to 
carry'her  as  far  as  St.  Leonards  ;  and  that,  in  short,  she  was 
resolved  to  try,  even  if  she  died  upon  the  road.  She  then 
said,  that  '  as  usual '  she  must  depend  on  me  to  help  her. 
She  had  arranged  everything.  An  invalid  carriage  was  to 
drive  up  to  the  door.  She  was  to  be  lifted  into  it  on  a  couch. 
The  carriage  would  then  drive  to  the  station,  where  it  would 
be  placed  on  a  kind  of  truck,  and  she  would  thus  be  taken 
from  door  to  door,  without  any  further  exertion  on  her  part. 
All  she  wanted  me  to  undertake  was,  when  all  was  ready,  to 
carry  her  downstairs  in  my  arms,  and  lay  her  upon  the  couch ; 
the  attendants  would  then  lift  her  into  the  carriage.  But,  she 
added  despairingly,  '  This  time,  I  have  insisted  on  Carlyle 
keeping  out  of  the  way  till  I  am  safe  in  the  carriage.  I  don't 
think  yoa'll  find  me  very  heavy.'  I  was  there  at  the  time 
agreed,  and  carried  her  down  as  easily  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old.  I  was  literally  appalled  at  the 
shadow  to  which  she  had  become  reduced.  After  laying  her 
'gently  upon  the  couch,  I  went  to  the  front  door  to  see  that 
the  carriage  was  ready  to  receive  her ;  when  I  was  etill  more 
shocked  at  the  hideous  receptacle  to  which  she  was,  all  uu' 
Buspectingly,  about  to  be  consigned  ;  far  more  like  a  '  hearse,' 
as  Carlyle  calls  it,  than  a  carnage;  into  which  the  living 
corpse  was  to  be  slid  feet  first,  through  a  small  door  behind  ! 
I  saw  at  a  glance  the  whole  horror  of  the  tbiug,  as  it  would 
strike  her ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  interfere,  for  she  was  already 
being  carried  from  the  house.    I  shall  never  forget  the  agony 
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of  the  Btifled  shiiek  which  she  could  not  suppress,  as  they 
lifted  and  pushed  her  in  ;  or  the  look  on  her  face  when  she 
was  in,  as  I  stood  at  the  side-door  trying  to  cheer  her.  I  do 
not  know  -nhether  such  eruelties  are  still  practised  on  helpless 
invalids  in  the  name  of  mercy,  but  I  earnestly  hope  not.  Aa 
soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  herself,  Carlyle  (who 
was  not  before  present,  as  he  aftertrards  imagined)  woa  sent 
for ;  and  I  bade  her  good-bye,  deeply  feeling  that  it  was  the 
last  poor  service  I  should  ever  render  her.  But  the  end  was 
not  yet ;  for,  after  many  months  of  suffering,  she  came  back 
to  us  seemingly  almost  herself  again. 

During  their  stay  at  St.  Leonards,  I  received  the  two 
following  short  letters  from  Carlyle,  which  may  be  interesting. 

Si.  Leonards,  29  May,  1864. 

DbarLiUUII:!, — Yoiir  parcel  came,  perfect,  yes tertlay  at  S  p.m. ; — carriage    . 
Ish*  +  ad.  for  porterage  (1 :  2d.,  in  oU  ;  a  most  cheap  aoootumodation, — 
tliaaks  to  you  withal). 

UobBoa  has  neat  me  a  Iieap  of  Froof-matter ;  but  no  part  of  those  un- 
.  blessed  Two  SIteets, — without  whicli  I  cannot  stir  from  the  spot,  tjadto 
say  I —  I  am  writing  to  him  again,  to  bo  iiitlant  about  it.  So  you  need 
not  call. 

We  are  doing  tolerably  well  here,— our  Pntient,  I  do  thiak,  slowly  re- 
covering ;  I  too  tryiug  to  work,  llio'  under  tlie  above  catangling  cir- 
ctimstances.  The  weatberiB  cool,  clear,  sammer-Iike  ;  highn-ays  wLirling 
with  iueupportable  drttt;  but  iu  tlie  country  lanes  there  is  beautiful 
ridint',. — sp  ailciit,  clean,  amid  esbs  of  verdni'O ;  and  the  prettiest  little 
Homletfi  of  Old  English  tj'pe  I  have  seeu  for  mauy  a  year.  Nothing  to 
object  to,  except  the  excessive  steepness,  and  the  irorpetual  changing  of 
level;  butthatalsohaaitsadvantoges.  Withkind regards. — YqursalwayB, 

T.  Carlyle. 

SI.  Leonards.  23  June,  1864. 
Dear  L.vrktn, — Wo  are  not  very  flouiisliing  here  ;  my  poor  Wife  being 
in  a  eleeplcas  way  again,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  post  {tho'  with  l^ss  of 
paiti  than  formerly),  and  is  at  present  in  great  suffering  from  that  oause. 
Are  you  doing  anything  at  t)ie  Majis  !  Toi^au  is  off  in  a  complete  state, 
this  evening;  and  all  tlie  '  Battles  '  (some  7  or  8  of  them  unmapped  jet, 
I  think  ?)  are  ready  for  you.  I  am  fighting  as  if  for  life  to  get  forward  I 
Yoore  always, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Two  days  after  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Carlyle,  hut  not  in 
her  own  handwriting,  only  dictated  and  feebly  signed  by  her, 
asking  me  to  look  for  a  small  box  and  send  it  to  her  :  a  letter 
evidently  dictated  in  great  depression  of  heart,  in  which  she 
says — '  I  think  you  must  curse  the  day  you  wrote  that  first 
letter  to  Carlyle,  which  brought  you  into  never  ending  trouble 
with  ue.  .  .  .  Every  emotion,  even  one  of  gladness,  brings  on 
my  torture  :  a  £ne  state  of  nerves  to  front  such  a  world  as  this 
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.  in.    Kind  regards  to  yonr  Wife.    Ever  affectionately  yoore, 
Jane  Carlylb. 

Soon  after  this  they  left  St.  Leonards.  Mrs.  Carlyle  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  Scotland,  and  then  returned  to  Chelsea,  where 
■Carlyld  was  now  at  work  again.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
vear  we  remoTed  to  Camden  Tonn.  I  was  still  straggling 
hard  to  keep  np  with  Corlyle's  actual  requirements,  and 
genemlly  succeeded,  although  he  was  constantly  worrying 
both  himself  and  me  with  fretful  anticipations  of  failnru,  .of 
which  the  following  note  will  give  some  indication — 

CkcUea,  9  Feb.,  18C5. 

Cbab  L^rkin, — Eveiytliing  now  wivita  on  job  ;  I  liope  tliere  will  be  no 
^elaj !  More  especially  as  I  am-to  leave  Town  '  on  the  30th  '  (Mondaj 
«oiue  a  week), — which  was  appointed  as  PQl)hcatioii  Day.  The  Indexes, 
as  yon  have  long  understood,  ore  to  go  all  into  one.  Some  corrections  (I 
thinli,  mainly  in  regard  to  Voll.  1  &  2)  are  marked  in  my  Copy  here ; 
jon  l!ad  better  cull,  and  copy  them  off,  some  morning  while  still  in  time. 

Silberberg  oaght  to  go  intoyoiir  ultimate  map ;  Gross  Tinz,  I  eoDchide, 
yon  havepntin; — perhaps  Silberberg  too  (n''.  of  Glftts.E*.  of  Schweidnitz): 
Ti  BO,  all  right.  Kuiieler  or  big  Atlas  of  Plans  belongs  to  Lord  de  Orey, 
CurltoQ  Terrace,  (or  Garden  7  near  by  Marlboro'  Uouae) :  clean  tbem  aa 
mneh  as  you  can,  and  tio  them  together  for  delivery  (cannot  be  too  loon, 
-after  eo  many  years  exile  !)^ 

I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  anything  more  to  indicate,  at  present.  I 
Jepeud  on  you  for  exactitude  and  despatch. — Youre  sincerely, 

T.  Cablvu. 

Perhaps  my  toughest  straggle,  so  far  as  limited  time  and 
«heer  push  of  bard  work  were  concerned,  was  that  fusing 
"together  of  the  separate  indesee  into  one,  as  above  referred  to. 
There  bad  been  an  indei  to  the  first  two  volumes,  another  to 
i\xQ  third,  and  another  to  the  fourth ;  and  now  there  was  the 
manuscript  index  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  which  was 
necessarily  only  partially,  completed,  with  the  completion  of  the 
work  itself.  All  these  separate  indexes  had  now  to  be  taken 
"to  pieces  in  detail,  and  carefully  re-arranged  into  one  general 
index,  making  seventy-three  pages  in  the  original  edition. 
Everything  was  now  ready  for  publication  bnt  this ;  and 
•Carlyle  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  amount  of  actual 
■labour  it  involved.  My  Wife  and  I  worked  at  it  together, 
niglit  after  night,  till  on-e  and  two  in  the  morning,  as  we  never 
worked  before  or  since;  and  yet  he  got  more  impatient  with 
me  about  it  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Besides  this,  he 
-took  a  sudden  panic  about  those  large  Atlases  belonging  to 
Lord  de  Grey.  In  the  note  of  February  0th,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  remind  me  that  he  depended  on  me  *  for  exacti- 
tude and  dispatch  ; '  and,  being  determined  that,  so  far  as  I 
•could  help  it,  he  should  have  no  just  reason  to  complain,  I 
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kept  close  to  the  essential  work,  thinking  Lord  do  Grey  coald 
well  afford  to  -wait  till  I  was  out  of  the  wood.  Great  then  was 
my  earprise  and  annoyance,  when  Mrs.  Carlyle  one  day  drove 
up  in  her  Lronghain,  wearied  and  vexed,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  been  imagining  all  sorts  of  disasters  about  them ;  lind 
that,  if  they  were  not  already  returned,  she  was  to  bring  them 
away  with  ber,  and  return  them  herself.  Altogether,  I  had 
evidently  got  more  than  I  could  well  bear  with,  or  patiently 
contain ;  and,  at  last,  tlie  cap  ran  over.  I  think  it  was  when  1 
announced  to  him  that  the  last  stroke  was  faithfully  completed, 
that  I  gave  vent  to  my  pent-up  feelings.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  the  actual  words  I  wrote  to  him. '  But  I  know  it  was  a 
rather  longish  letter  ;  that  I  first  expressed  my  regret  for  the 
absolntely  unavoidable  delay  which  had  occurred ;  and  then 
reminded  him  how  I  had  originally  volunteered  to  do  the 
summaries  and  indexes,  in  which  work  I  had  been^  thoroughly 
interested,  and  always  found  my  own  profit;  how  my  work 
,had  gradually  extended  to  difficult  copying,  in  which  I  was 
also  interested ;  and  how  finally  it  had  drawn  me  into  maps 
and  battle-plans,  which  had  been  work  so  utterly  irksome  and 
abhorrent  to  me,  that  I  had  only  compelled  myself  to  it  out 
of  personal  loyalty  to  himself ;  and  I  wound  up  by  saying, 
that  nothing  short  of  '  Dr.  Francia's  Gallows '  could  ever 
induce  me  to  go  through  the  like  again  !  It  was  a  foolish  sort 
of  triumph  at  the  best,  that  of  telling  what  ia  often  foolishly 
called  '  a  bit  of  one's  mind  ;  '  and,  if  I  had  been  only  a  little 
stronger,  I  should  never  have  indulged  in  it.  We  hardly  ever 
succeed  in  such  cases  ;  hut  generally  only  lay  the  foimdation 
of  further  misunderstanding.  God  knows  whether  I  did  good 
or  harm.  But  I  recollect  the  feeling  of  rehef  to  my  own  con- 
science, as  I  fancied  it,  with  which  I  grimly  posted  that  lettet. 
I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  on  him  again  in  the 
usual  way,  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  as  loyal  at  heart  as  ever, 
notwithstanding  my  fine  spirit  of  independence !  When  I 
entered  his  study,  be  met  me  very  much  as  usual,  but  I  could 
both  see  and  feel  that  he  was  greatly  hurt ;  and  when  I  looked 
in  at  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Carlyle  received  me  with  wide- 
open  eyes  of  astonishment ;  which  might  have  meant — '  Et  («, 
Brute  '.  '  or  might  only  have  meant—'  Are  my  forebodings  at 
last  fulfilled?'  Whatever  it  may  have  really  included,  in 
the  bidden  depths  of  her  own  heart, — what  she  meant  to  express 
was,  simple  astonishment;  aod  she  perfectly  succeeded. 

At  last,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  all  concerned,  the  index 
was  not  merely  completed,  but  printed ;  and  the  last  volumes 
of  Frederick  were  published,  Carlyle  being  then  away  from 
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town  on  a  visit.  Soon  after  his  return,  I  received  the  following 
brief  letter  of  thanks,  wliicb  (notwithBtanding  the  comparatively 
stinted,  and  perhaps  slightly  injured  tone  of  it),  considering 
all  .the  irritations  we  had  struggled  through  together,  I  now 
prize  as  highly  as  any  letter  he  wrote  to  me.  This,  at  least, 
was  written  with  clear  consciousness  of  the  distance  which 
hopelessly  separated  us. 

CheUea,  18  April,  1866. 

Dear  Labein, — We  are  i^ot  home  from  the  Country ;  and  I  have  at  leugtli 
got  eight  of  the  Book  in  its  complete  state,  and  have  been  looking  over  it 
hither  and  tliither — your  purt  of  it  as  well,  tho'not  yet  with  critical 
eye.  The  Plans  &c.  are  very  neat  and  pretty,  so  mucli  I  can  testify;  nor 
do  I  hitherto  see  above  one  or  two  even  slight  points  on  nhicU  I  could 
have  advised  alteration,  had  there  been  the  freoat  chance  for  it. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  great  pains  yon  took,  the  true  wish  you  liaA'e 
had  aU  along  (even  in  ^our  own  confusions  and  distresses)  to  be  helpful  to 
ms ;  and  your  loyalty  m  this  sore  Bnteiprisa  from  first  to  last  is  a  thing  I 
shall  always  remember.  Let  us  be  thankful  we  Lave  seen  the  md  of  it; 
which,  at  one  time,  and  indeed  more  times  than  one,  seemed  almc^t  des- 

I  enclose  you  a  oheqae, — croated  so  that  nobody  can  steal  it ;  and  need 
not  add  that  if  I  can  ever  help  you  in  any  honest  purpose  1  gladly  will. 
And  so,  with  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Larkin  and  you,  and  Uie  kindest 
angnries  I  can  form,  I  remain, — Yours  sincerely  always, 

T.  Caelyle. 

After  the  completion  of  the  general  index — having  faith- 
fully struggled  with  him,  almost  with  my  life  in  my  hands, 
through  what  Mrs.  Carlyle  well  called  'the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Frederick ' — I  considered  my  long  apprenticeship 
to  Carlyle  fairly  and  honourably  ended.  There  were  many 
httle  friendly  services  which  I  still  continued  to  render. 
Perhaps  for  some  time  I  wa3  there  almost  as  frequently  as 
before ;  and  certainly  we  never  afterwards  met  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  the  friendliest  cordiality.  But  in  1866 
Mrs,  Carlyle  died ;  and  Carlyle's  life  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
become  altogether  downcast,  haggard,  and  motiveless.  I  little 
knew  then  the  helpless,  hopeless,  'late  remorse  of  love,'  which 
was  almost  breaking  his  heart ;  and  still  less  coold  I  have 
realized  that  he  and  his  really  loved  Wife  had  been  living 
side  by  side  for  so  many  years,  and  he  as  unconscious  as 
the  inaccessible  rocks  of  the  misery  that  very  unconsciousness 
was  daily  and  hourly  inflicting.  Those  bitter  outpourings 
of  his  troubled  soul,  now  so  tragically  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze,  ore  to  me  unspeakably  the  saddest  bits  of  writing 
I  ever  read.  Surely  such  a  self-revelation  was  never  before 
wrung  from  a  tortured  heart.  The  proudest,  strongest,  most 
reticent  of  intellects,  by  a  strange  Nemesis,  has  been  fated 
to  confess  its  own  infirmities  and  tragic  insufficiency,  as  if 
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■with  the  passionate  recklessness  of  a  fretful  child.  And  yet, 
BO  utterly  did  the  haggard  nightmare  afterwards  depart  from 
his  conscious  thought,  that  he  did  not  even  recollect  that  ho 
had  written  anything  about  Irving,  vhom  he  really  loved  as 
a  brother.  My  own  coDviction  is,  that  when  he,  long  after 
they  were  written,  gave  permission  to  publish  with  wise  dis- 
crimination his  crude  and  unpruned  reminiscences,  what  he 
recollected  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  thought  of,  was  hia 
heart-broken  confesEion  of  his  lost  ^'ife's  unrequited,  and  till 
then  unheeded  life-devotion  to  himself,  so  unworthy  of  it  as 
he  then  penitently  felt.  '  Never,'  he  writes,  as  if  with  trem- 
bling hand,  '  Never  in  my  pretended  superior  kind  of  life, 
have  I  done,  for  love  of  any  creature,  so  supreme  a  kind  of 
thing.' — '  God  pity  and  forgive  me.' — And  again,  '"Weak  little 
darling,  thy  sleep  is  now  unbroken ;  still  and  serene  in  the 
eternities  (as  the  Moat  High  God  has  ordered  for  ub),  and 
nobody  more  in  this  world  will  wake  for  my  wakefulness.' — 
'  I  have  sometimes  thought  this  dreadful  unexpected  stroke 
might  perhaps  be  providential  withal  upon  me;  and  that 
there  lay  some  little  work  to  do,  under  changed  conditions, 
before  I  died.  God  enable  me,  if  bo  ;  God  knows.' — '  The 
Will  of  the  Supreme  shall  be  accomplished.    Amen.' 

Those  strangely  photographic  remtniscences,  with  all  their 
nnsigbtly  spots  and  blotches,  were  real  pictures  which  passed 
before  him  in  his  lonely  chamber  of  distorted  horrors :  and 
he  never  afterwards  looked  at  them,  either  to  remove  theur. 
blemishes,  or  even  to  make  them  consistent  with  each  other. 
'Witness  the  two  pictures  of  Lady  'William  Husaell,  pages  205 
and  292  ;  in  one  of  which,  sketched  in  some  calmer  mood,  he 
gratefully  teBtifies  that  she  really  loved  his  Wife  '  like  a 
daughter ; '  and  yet,  in  a  former  morose  blurring  of  bis  own 
despondency,  be  could  Bpeak  of  the  same  kind  friend  as  think- 
ing no  more  of  her  than  of  '  a  sweet  orange,  which  has  dropped 
from  one's  band  into  the  dust ! '  They  are  palpably  the  same 
picture,  seen  only  in  different  lights ;  and  the  light  in  which 
at  different  times  it  was  seen  by  him,  was  such  fitful  light 
as  his  own  stricken  heart  at  the  moment  afforded.  I  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  this  matter ;  for  I  am  among  the  slaugh- 
tered innocents :  a  standing  spectacle  of  assiduous  helplessness ! 
Was  ever  a  brief  '  &c,,  &c'  made  to  express  go  much  ?  Byron's 
'  Hail  Muse,  &e, ! '  was  a  trifle  to  it.  But  it  is  '  ill  jesting  with 
a  sair  heart.'  Many  similar,  and  far  more  serious  inconsis- 
teneies  with  his  former,  and,  thank  God,  his  later  self,  have 
been,  and  doubtless  will  be,  from  time  to  time  pointed  out ; 
AS,  in  simple  justice,  tbey  should  and  must.    But  imagine 
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any  one,  or  any  number  of  ns,  man  or  woman,  to  become 
thus  suddenly  alire  to  oi(r'of(.'»  hidden  '  chamber  of  horrors;' 
to  have  the  cloak  and  shield  of  reticence  and  of  forgetfolness 
suddenly  snatched  from  us ;  and  ourelveB,  in  the  feverish 
irritation  of  some  unloolied-far  agony,  driven  to  find  a  frenzied 
relief  in  laying  bare  all  the  grudgings,  discontents,  ingrati- 
tudes, Bore  sensitiveness,  and  other  besetting  infirmities  of 
our  whole  past  life,  against  which  perhaps  that  whole  life 
had  been  an  inward  warfare.  How  do  we  suppose  the  best 
and  purest  of  ns  would  look,  in  the  darkness  of  that  awful 
light  ?  In  the  presence  of  even  such  an  apocalypse  of  misery, 
what,  with  any  honesty  of  heart,  dare  the  stoutest  of  us  do, 
but  cover  each  his  own  head  with  ashes,  and  sorrowfully 
recall  the  divine  words  of  warning  and  compasBion,  '  Let  him 
that  is  without  sin  cast  the  firet  stone ! '  Even  those  who  have 
cruellest  reason  to  feel  hurt,  may  charitably  remember,  for 
their  own  comfort  and  in  his  behaW,  that  his  whole  life  at  that 
time  was,  not  merely  an  inconsiatency  with  itself,  hut — for  a 
brief,  awful,  fated  interregnum — almost  a  moral  wreck :  '  a 
noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! '  Let  us  who  are  as  yet 
more  happily  placed,  try  to  see  those  sad  pictures,  thus 
distorted  in  a  glare  of  misery,  with  other  and  kindlier  eyes; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  name  of  our  common,  erring  humanity, 
let  ns  try  to  judge,  not  irreverently,  of  the  self-revealed  incon- 
sistencicB  and  tragic  shortcomings  of  the  greatest  amongst  us, 
thus  stricken  of  God,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  ours. 

The  year  following  the  actual  writing  of  the  Beminiecences, 
Carlyle  sent  me  a  copy  of '  Shooting  Niagara  :  and  After  ? '  to- 
gether with  the  following  kindly  little  note,  which  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  me  now  to  remember,  and  to  be  able  to  conclude 
with. 

CheUea,  8  Oct.,  1867. 

Dear  Lahkis, — Along  witli  tliis  70a  receive  n  tbing  called  '  Niagara,' 
mOBt  part  of  which  you  havs  probably  seen  before  : — uor  is  that  b;  any 
means  the  principal  point  of  m;  message. 

I  am  agam  in  want  of  you  for  a  little  bit  of  ingenioua  service,  or  at 
least  conneel ;  and  beg  yon  to  call  here  as  sooa.  as  yon  can.  Every  day 
till  about  3  p.m.  I  am  at  home ; — come,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  many 
ajinntes, — Yours  over  truly,  T.  Cabltle. 

I  suppose  the  pamphlet  thus  referred  to  was  almost  the  last 
thing  he  ever  wrote ;  and  I  have  always  looked  upon  it — not- 
withstanding its  innumerable  half-truths,  and  its  sometimes 
perverse  misreading  of  character — as  the  wisest  bit  of  solemn 
warning  and  practical  advice  even  he  baa  given  to  us  as  a 
:Nstion.    But  it  is  not  my  purpose  even  to  attempt  to  offer  an 
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eBtimate  of  his  value  to  ub,  as  an  inspirer  to  eamtst  efibi't,  or 
as  a  teacher  and  'witness  of  important  social  truths.  I  have 
told  the  story  of  our  iutimate  personal  connection  as  simply, 
as  frankly,  and  as  fnithfully  as  I  am  able  ;  and  I  trust  that  no 
one  will  rise  from  its  perusal,  without  feeling  that  he  has 
learnt  to  know  Carlyle  better  for  it,  both  in  his  touching 
human  infirmities  and  in  his  almost  more  than  human  per- 
sistence and  strength.  I  never  thought  that  I  conld  have  told 
the  sad  story  at  all,  until  I  read  his  own  confessions.  He  it 
was  who  thus  showed  me  what  I  could  do,  and  how  it  could 
best  be  done,  in  truest  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  in  faith- 
fulness to  those  higher  social  truths,  now  everywhere  strug- 
gling towards  utterance,  to  which  his  faithfully  earnest  life- 
work  was  but  the  herald  and  the  appointed  precursor.  To 
conclude,  in  his  own  emphatic  words, '  A  very  great  "  work," 
surely,  is  going  on  in  these  days — has  been  beflurt,  and  is 
silently  proceeding,  and  cannot  easily  atop,  under  all  tho 
flying  dungbeaps  of  this  new  "  Battle  of  the  Giants  "...  no 
less  a  "  work  "  than  that  of  restoring  God  and  whatever  wes 
God-like  in  the  recorded  doings  of  Mankind.  Actually  this,  if 
you  understand  it  well.'  .  .  .  '  For  England,  too,  has,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  a  History  that  is  l>ivine  ;  an  Eternal  Provi- 
dence presiding  over  every  step  of  it,  now  in  sunshine  and 
soft  tones,  now  in  thunder  and  in  storm.' — '  Who  will  lead  ub 
to  the  golden  mountain  tops,  where  dwell  the  Spirits  of  the 

Dawn?'  HENRY   LABKIN. 


Abt.  III. — New  Policy  of  the  Vatican. 

Italimii,  operiamo !  Ni- erobiiioue  ne  rea^ione.     Napoli.     1880, 
Italians,  Jet  vs  get  to  nork  !     Neir!ie7-  EroltUion,  mr  Ueaction. 
Naples.     1880. 

To  those  who  watch  the  movements  of  European  politics 
with  a  view  to  the  indications  they  afford  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  great  currents  of  civilization  are  tending,  rather 
than  for  the  sake  of  tho  immediate  effects  of  the  moves  on  the 
great  chess-board,  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  more  inte- 
resting or  instructive  subject  of  study  than  the  struggle  for 
life  which  the  great  institution  of  the  papacy  is  making.  I 
do  not  mean  by  the  use  of  this  phrase  to  intimate  any  opinion 
that  the  Papacy  is,  or  is  nearly,  at  its  last  gasp.  Though 
such  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  much  weight,  I  am  unable  to  share  it.     T^at  great 
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oak,  which  onoe  overshadowed  all  Christendom,  needed  the  slow 
growth  of  many  centuries  to  reach  the  fulness  of  its  strength 
and  greatness,  and  its  decay  will  be  proportionately  slow,  and 
its  ffill  the  work  of  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the  coadttions  of 
its  present  existence  are  those  of  a  struggle  for  life.  It  is  tme 
that,  daring  the  whole  of  the  past,  those  ages  when  the 
Church  was  most  markedly  a  Church  militant  were  the  ages 
of  prosperity  and  growth ;  and  the  ages  when  it  appeared  to 
have  least  necessity  for  contest  were  those  during  which  the 
causes  of  its  fall  were  silently  and  imperceptibly  maturing 
themselvesT  But  however  the  tide  of  battle  may  have  tempo- 
rarily ebbed  and  flowed  during  the  former  epoch,  the  fight 
was  very  evidently  in  its  general  outcome  a  winning  one, 
whereas  it  is  now  as  evidently  a  losing  one. 

Of  course  the  natui-o  of  the  general  world-currents,  which 
seem,  as  far  as  the  future  can  be  read,  to  be  menacing 
Bomanism  with  destruction,  is  far  too  notorious  for  there  to 
be  either  interest  or  advantage  in  any  attempt  to  recapitulate 
the  evidences  of  them.  And  any  csamination  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future,  based  on  considerations  of  the  require- 
ments of  human  nature  and  tbe  progress  of  civilisation,  would 
be  a  very  much  larger  subject  than  tbe  present  writer  has 
any  pretension  to  treat  in  this  article.  It  is  his  less  ambitious 
purpose  merely  to  give  the  reader  an  account  in  outline  of  the 
most  recent  episodes  of  the  contest  in  that  part  of  the  battle- 
field which  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Papacy, 

-  When  the  tremendous  catastrophe,  which  was  consummated 
by  the  entry  of  tbe  Italian  troops  into  Rome  through  the 
breach  in  the  wall  at  the  Porta  Pia,  stunned  the  Pontiff  and 
his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College  with  dismay  and  conster- 
nation, the  first  policy  that  suggested  itself  to  them  was  to 
meet  the  ruin  as  a  hedgehog  meet;3  the  attack  of  his  enemies. 
Turning  all  its  prickly  surface  outwards  to  the  world, 
assuming  absolute  immobility  and  affecting  absolute  impotence, 
the  Vatican  adopted  a  policy  of  pessimism,  which  its  rulers 
thought  must  needs  cause  somebody  to  interfere  in  its  favour. 
It  miscalculated  the  degree  of  its  necessity  to  the  world.  It 
thought  that  if  the  fatal  nature  of  the  wrong  which  had  been 
done  to  it  could  be  by  its  own  attitude  made  sufficiently  patent 
to  mankind,  somebody  would  come  to  its  assistance.  But  the 
world  had  gone  further  astray  from  its  old  ways  than  Pius  the 
Ninth  wotted  of;  and  nobody  came  to  help  him.  Such  a  dis- 
appointment ought  to  have  taught  the  Holy  See  many  things. 
But  tbe  lessons  with  which  it  was  fraught  were  of  too  dia- 
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agreeable  a  nature,  and  implied  too  radical  and  sudden  a 
cfaange  in  the  maximB  which  had  hitherto  ruled  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Coria,  for  men  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
calibre  of  Pius  the  Ninth  Q,nd  those  around  him  to  accept  or 
profit  hy  them.  Pius  learned  nothing.  And  the  attitude  of 
political  sultiness  ^vas  maintained  to  the  uttermOBt  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  '  The  Revolution ' — by  which  is  meant 
in  the  language  of  the  Roman  Curia  the  entire  body  of  all 
those  modes  of  thought,  and  of  that  current  of  events,  which 
has  brought  to  pass  the  present  condition  of  society  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  continent — was  in  their  eyes  an  accursed  thing, 
and  it  was  not  for  the  Church  to  defile  herself  by  touching  it. 
The  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican,  and  cried  aloud 
jtrbi  et  orhi  the  unblushing  falsehood  that  he  was  held  a 
prisoner  there — a  falsehood  the  Nemesis  of  which  is  very 
cruelly  visiting  the  present  Pontiff.  It  was  determined  that 
the  Vatican,  the  Curin,  tbe  Church  and  all  its  adherents, 
should  absolutely  ignore  the  new  political  constitution  to  which 
Rome  and  the  late  temporal  dominions  of  the  Pontiff  were 
subjected.  A'^  eleltori,  ve  cletti .'  was  the  formula  in  which  this 
determination  was  expressed.  We  will  be  neither  electors- 
nor  the  elected  of  electors  !  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you  !  We  will  not,  in  any  way,  that  we  can  possibly  help, 
recognize  the  existence  of  V  Italia  legale — the  Italy  of  the 
Government  de  facto — as  it  was,  and  is,  the  fashion  of  all 
clerical  speakers  and  organs  of  the  press  to  call  the  existing, 
constitution  of  the  country  under  the  monarchy  of  the  House 
of  Savoy. 

And  to  this  policy  of  abstention  the  clerical  party  unflinch- 
ingly adhered  as  long  as  Pius  the  Ninth  Jived. 

Before  his  death,  however,  there  had  been  one  or  two  very 
remarkable  indications  that  such  a  policy  did  not  approve 
itself  to  all  those  whose  position  in  the  Church,  and  whose 
reputation  for  ability  and  high  character,  were  such  as  might 
well  recommend  their  opinions  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College. 
Father  Gurci,  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  had  before  the  death 
of  Pius  published,  separately  from  the  large  work  to  which 
it  was  originally  prefixed,  the  Preface  which  occasioned  so 
extraordinary  a  sensation  in  tbe  Church,  and  made,  one  may 
say,  even  an  epoch  in  contemporary  Church  history.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  that  work  were  so  violently  opposed  to 
the  received  ideas  of  the  Vatican  as  to  insure  the  disgrace 
of  the  author.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  detailed 
account  of  the  remarkable  pages  in  question.    But  the  general 
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gist  of  Father  Gurci's  ideas  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
Wliilo  maintaining  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  Providence  of  the  Almighty, 
and  had  been,  and  would  be  still  if  it  existed,  a  blessing  and 
an  advantage  for  mankind,  he  asserted  that  no  scriptural 
promise  exists  on  which  any  hope  of  its  restoration  can  he 
founded ;  that  if  by  Divine  Providence  it  had  been  given,  ii 
had  by  the  same  all-wiBe  Power  been  taken  away,  certainly 
to  the  disadvantage,  probably  for  the  chastisement,  of  the  lay 
world,  but  by  no  means  certainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Church,  though  perhaps  as  a  chastisement  for  its  short- 
comings also.  He  urges  on  the  consideration  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church,  the  uselessness  of  directing  their  efforts  to 
the  recovery  of  this  temporal  dominion,  and  the  urgency  of 
e^rtiug  them  to  the  utmost  for  the  extension  of  the  spiritual 
ioQuences.  of  the  Chm'ch.  He  shows  the  iuefficacy  of  that 
attitude  of  abstention  which  the  Church  has  adopted  to  this 
all-important  end,  and  the  necessity  of  using  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage such  means  as  the  existing  constitution  of  the  body 
politic  yet  left  in  their  power  for  the  attainment  of  it. 

Of  course  the  audacious  author  incurred  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pontiff,  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  of  hie  own 
society.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the  incidents  of 
the  persecution  to  which  Father  Curci  was  subjected,  or  those 
which  attended  his  restoration  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
Vatican,  on  the  accession  of  the  present  Pontiff.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  that  restoration  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  many  unmistakable  indications,  that  with  the 
elevation  of  Cardinal  Pecci  to  the  seat  of  Peter  an  entirely 
new  spirit  had  entered  the  Vatican. 

Few  readers  probably  are  unaware  that  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College,  the  cardinals,  are  in  theory  the  counsellors  of 
tlie  Pontiff.  And  most  of  them  probably  ore  as  little  ignorant 
that  this  theory  Las  but  little  corresponded  with  the  practice 
of  the  papacy  in  modem  times.  Pius  the  Ninth  especially 
was  essentially  an  autocrat.  None  of  his  cardinals  ever 
attempted  to  dispute  his  opinion  or  to  manifest  one  of  their 
own.  But  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  any  opinions 
prevailed  to  any  extent  in  the  Sacred  College  of  a  nature 
opposed  to  those  held  by  the  Pontiff,  especially  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  incumbency.  Daring  a  reign  extending 
to  the  unprecedented  length  of  thirty-one  years  he  had  of 
course  filled,  almost  in  its  entirety,  the  Sacred  College,  and 
equally  of  course  had  filled  it  with  men  after  his  own  heart. 
And  it  will  he  seen  at  once  that  the  successor  of  a  Pontiff 
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yhose  reign  Ims  been  ihua  remarkable,  must  needs,  anless 
Indeed  be  be  disposed  to  continue  in  all  respects  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  come  to  his  task  under  peculiar  difficulties. 
In  most  cases  during  the  long  history  of  the  papacy,  the 
Sacred  College  at  the  demise  of  a  Pope  has  been  divided  into 
two  or  more  sections,  generally  marked  by  strong  enmities 
and  rivalries,  consisting  of  the  '  creatures '  of  the  two  or 
three  or  more  previous  Pontiffs,  who  have  created  them.  At 
the  death  of  Pius  the  Ninth  all  the  College,  with  the  excepiion 
of -Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  and  one  or  two  others,  consisted 
of  his  creatures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  act  of  the  new  Pontiff, 
if  it  was  ouQ  eminently  characteristic  of  a  man  animated 
solely  by  a  single-hearted  desire  to  do  his  duty  in  the  arduous 
position  to  which  God  had  c^ied  him  in  a  spirit  of  truthful- 
ness and  fidelity  to  the  better  theories  of  the  Church,  was 
humanly  speaking  scarcely  n  prudent  one.  He  called  to- 
gether the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  reminding 
them  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  their  position  in  the  Church, 
announced  his  intention  of  governing  it  by  the  means  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  counsels.  The  result  has  been  that  his 
path  from  that  time  to  the  present  moment  has  been  one  of 
almost  insuperable  difficulties — of  difBculties,  at  all  events,  so 
great  as  to  have  availed  to  render  many  of  his  wishes  and 
designs  for  the  amelioration  of  the  position  of  the  papacy 
and  of  the  Church  inoperative. 

One  of  his  first  cares  concerned  the  simple  and  very 
necessary,  but  not  for  that  reason  the  more  easy,  object  of 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  world  of  the  Vatican 
itself.  Abuses  of  all  sorts  existed,  and  had  existed  there  for 
many  years  past.  Take  one  little  specimen  of  what  was  in 
one  shape  or  another  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  vast 
administration.  The  officers  of  the  Dataria,  the  department 
through  which  pass  all  dispensations,  permissions,  and  the 
like,  always  received  all  fees,  which  by  immemorial  custom 
are  large  and  many,  in  gold,  while  they  accounted  for  them 
to  the  pontifical  treasury  as  though  they  had  been  paid  in 
paper  !  thus  pocketing  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
amount. 

Again,  though  the  Pope  declared  himself  a  prisoner  unable 
to  leave  the  Vatican,  all  the  horses  and  all  the  state  carriages 
of  his  time  of  kingship  were  maintained  in  the  stables  and 
coach-houses,  together  with  a  whole  staff  of  superior  and 
inferior  officials  for  the  care  of  them.  The  Vatican  had  become 
a  veritabU  nest  of  parasites.    Sundry  cardinals  occupied  suites 
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of  apartments  there,  while  the  families  of  grooms,  sweepers, 
and  servants  of  all  botIb  bad  obtained  abusive  possession  of 
whole  streets  of  dwellings.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  unflinchingly 
SQppressod  all  these  abuses ;  with  the  creation  of  bow  great 
an  amount  of  enmity  and  anger  in  high  quarters  and  in  low 
quarters  may  be  readily  imagined. 

But  it  very  soon  became  evident  that  the  new  Pontiflf  was 
bent  on  far  more  serious  departure  from  the  path  of  his 
predecessor.  And  the  opposition  to  his  ideas  became  more 
serious  also.  It  is  well  known  that  Pius  the  Ninth — at  all 
events  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  pontificate — was  surrounded 
by  Jesuits,  and  in  accordance  with  the  accustomed  policy 
of  the  company,  was  led  to  imagine  that  he  was  ruling  auto- 
cratically, while  in  truth  be  was  being  used  as  their  puppet. 
Giovanni  Mastai  was  a  man  admirably  adapted  by  his  faults 
and  weaknesses  to  play  that  part.  Possessed  of  a  very  limited 
intelligence,  but  of  boundless  vanity,and  having  that  theatrical 
turn  of  mind  which  delights  in  representation  and  semblance, 
he  was  easily  satisfied  with  the  worship  of  all  around  him, 
accorded  not,  as  he  imagined,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  did,  but 
on  account  of  what  he  abstained  from  doing.  Never  was  there 
a  man  more  open  to  flattery,  nor  one  less  delicate  in  appre- 
ciating the  flavour  of  what  was  offered  him.  The  policy  then 
of  Pius  the  Ninth  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits.  And 
from  the  first  manifestation  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth's  disposition 
to  modify  that  policy,  he  has  bad  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
opposition  of  the  majority  of  tlie  Sacred  College,  but  with  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  company. 

One  of  the  most  raarked  features  of  that  modiiication  of  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican,  as  it  existed  under  Pius  the  Ninth,  which 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  new  Pontiff,  is  the  conciliatory 
attitude  which  has  been  assumed  towards  the  civil  power  in 
every  country,  and  in  all  the  cases,  unhappily  but  too  numerous, 
in  which  disputes  and  difficulties  have  arisen  between  it  and 
the  pretenHions  of  the  Church.  As  regai-ds  Germany  and  the 
great  war  of  the  Kidturkampf,  the  well-knownhabit  of  the  Pope's 
great  adversaty  to  make  use  of  the  daily  press  has  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  public  of  Europe  generally  from  knowing  to 
what  lengths  the  papacy  has  pushed  a  conciliatory  spirit  in 
dealing  with  it.  This  will,  like  other  things  of  the  sort,  be 
known  some  day,  and  probably  at  no  distant  one.  For  it  is 
likely  that  the  Holy  See  may  so  far  abandon  its  old  habits 
and  traditions,  and  so  far  adopt  the  lay  diplomatic  fashions  of 
recent  times,  as  to  pubhsh  documents  in  its  turn.  The  simple 
troth,  as  regards  especially  the  later  phases  of  the  negotia- 
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tioBS  between  the  dispating  parties,  is  that  Friuce  Bismarck 
has  sought  by  a  jadicions  mingling  of  promises  and  threats 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  famous  May  laws  to  induce 
the  Pope  to  exercise  his  authority  over  the  Catholic  depaties 
of  the  Prnesian  Centre,  for  purposes  essential  to  the 
Chancellor's  policy.  And  he  has  failed  in  this  attempt  partly 
bom  the  Pontiffs  determination  not  to  exercise  his  spiritual 
autliority  for  purposes  which  appear  to  him  to  have  partially 
at  least  no  connection  with  religion ;  but  partly  also  from  a 
cause  which  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  in  the  present  phase 
of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  sundry  countries. 
It  is  simply  that  the  German  deputies,  however  Catholic  they 
may  profess  themselves  to  be,  are  by  no  means  dispoBed  to  obey 
the  behest  of  the  Pontiff  in  any  matter  connected  with  their 
votes  in  the  legislative  chamber.  '  A  word  from  the  Pope,'  said 
Bismarck  the  other  day,  '  and  all  this  opposition  to  my  wishes 
and  endeavours  would  cease  ! '  It  is  very  difKcult  to  believe 
that  the  Chancellor  really  thinks  that.  But  in  any  case,  if  he 
does  think  so,  he  is  entirely  mistaken. 

With  regard  to  the  yet  more  unfortunate  case  of  the  recent 
collision  between  the  Belgian  episcopacy  and  the  government 
of  that  country,  the  facts  ore  still  more  ominously  indicative 
of  the  decay  of  that  perfect  discipline  which  has  in  past  times 
formed  the  main  source  of  the  strength  of  the  Church.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  other  many  difSciUties  and  dangers  which 
sorronnd  it,  that  ancient  fabric  he  indeed  found  to  have 
become  in  these  latter  days  a  house  divided  against  itself,  the 
future  duration  of  its  active  life  will  assuredly  not  be  long. 
It  has  been  seen  in  Germany  that  the  Pontiff  has  been 
unable  to  influence  the  lay  members  of  his  flock.  But  in 
Belgium  it  has  become  patent  to  all  the  world  that  the  bishops 
have  disobeyed  him  and  set  his  wishes  and  counsels  at  naught. 
In  Germany  also  indeed  it  is  no  secret  to  those  who  are  in  any 
degi'ee  acquainted  vdth  the  interior  life  of  the  Vatican,  that 
the  Holy  Father  has  met  with  very  etif&iecked  opposition  fi'om 
certain  members  of  the  German  episcopal  body.  In  this  case 
the  fact  has  not  been  made  notorious  to  the  outer  world.  But 
in  Belgium  not  only  have  several  of  the  bishops  acted  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  earnest  counsels  and  directions  of  the 
Vatican,  but  have  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  have  caused 
serious  misunderstanding,  and  almost  to  have  caused  a  breach 
of  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Belgian  government ; 
to  have  cast  a  doubt,  not  justifiable  by  the  true  facts  of  the 
case,  on  the  consistency  and  good  faith  of  the  Holy  Father ;  . 
and  to  have  traitorously   betrayed  to  the  outside  world  the 
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diviBions  and  diaetepancies  vhich  threatftD  to  deatroj  the  force 
of  ao  institution  whose  boasted  unity  constitutes  its  main 
fitrength.* 

The  recent  diEBcolties  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  French 
gOTerumeiit  have  been  brought  bo  prominently  before  the 
world,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them 
aa  another  of  the  causes  which  have  rendered  the  path  of  the 
Pontiff  a  peculiarly  thorny  one.  But  it  may  not  be  equally 
well  known  to  the  generality  of  readers  that  these  difficulties 
also  have  been  s  source  of  enmity  and  opposition  from  those 
of  his  own  household.  The  Pope's  policy  on  tbJB  subject  may 
he  very  briefly  and  simply  stated.  While  absolutely  refusing 
to  yield  to  the  repreBentations  of  the  French  Ambassador  at 
the  Vatican,  so  far  as  to  consent  to  utter  one  authoritative 
word  of  a  nature  calculated  to  facilitate  the  execution  by  the 
French  government  of  the  decrees  of  the  Ferry  law,  he  has 
been  equally  firm  in  refusing  to  take  any  step  that  could  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  Holy  See  Into  collision  with  that 
government ;  and  in  reply  to  numerous  applications  by,  and 
on  behalf  of,  the  threatened  corporations,  he  has,  white  de- 
clining to  forbid  them  to  avail  themselves  of  any  legal  means 
of  resistance  they  may  have,  or  may  think  they  have,  con- 
sistently counselled  calmness  and  moderation.  And  many 
among  those  who  surround  him  have  been  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  more  might  have  been  done  for  the  menaced 
religious  corporations,  and  that  conciliation  towards  the  civil 
government  has  been  pushed  to  an  extent  unduly  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

In  Switzerland,  again,  the  consistently  conciliatory  policy  of 
the  Pontiff  throughout  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  which 
the  differences  between  the  episcopacy  and  the  civil  powers 
have  rendered  necessary,  has  seemed  to  the  same  objecting 
critics  far  too  yielding,  and  the  concessions  prompted  hy  it 
excessive. 

It  may  be  very  easily  understood  that  all  these  incidents, 
this  consistent  and  strongly  accentuated  policy  of  conciliation, 
have  been  a  perpetual  cause  of  discord  and  o^  opposition  from 

*  It  may  be  obBerred  thut  no  Bpecial  reterence  is  inteaded  to  the  incambtnt, 
bat  not  acting,  Bishop  ol  Xonmaj.  Kome  bolda  him  to  be  insane ;  and  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  (hat  an;  other  opinion  can  be  maintaineil  by  those  who  have 
been  cognisant  of  his  conduct,  and  hare  read  his  publiabcd  irords.  despite  the 
assertions  o(  the  liberal  party  in  Belgima.  No  donbt,  as  in  many  another  eaae, 
Mod  seigneur  Domont's  mind  inlnciil  enough  upoo  sabjects  which  do  not  touch  bis 
pasEioDB.  But  on  the  subject  of  his  supersession  in  the  adrainintratiou  of  Itis 
diocese  be  is  a  madman.  But  would  his  madness  have  so  exhibited  itself,  or 
would  it  hare  been  permitted  to  afford  a  subject  of  scandal  to  the  (aithfol,  and 
ot  amusement  to  the  ont^de  world,  a  qoartei  of  a  centurj-  ago  ? 
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a  Sacred  College,  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  creatures  of  the 
late  Pope.  It  is  well  knowD,  and  indeed  has  already  been  in 
fact  said,  that  the  policy  of  Pius  the  Ninth  was  as  diametri- 
cally the  opposite  of  conciliatory  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
But  the  extent  to  which  the  Holy  See  was  almost  prepared  to 
carry  this  poUcy  of  irreconcilability  is  probably  hardly  known 
to  the  general  reader — almost,  because  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
letting  '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would,'  had  not  quite  made 
np  their  minds  to  enter  on  the  policy  of  purposely,  energetic- 
aUy,  and  consistently  rendering  the  populations  of  Europe 
ungovernable  by  their  existing  rulers.  This,  as  readers  of 
Church  history  need  not  to  be  reminded,  has  been  a  favourite 
weapon,  of  the  mode  of  nsing  which  the  Church  has  on  many 
occasions  shown  herself  a  perfect  mistress.  But  in  the  present 
case  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  made  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  pause.  Were  those  classes,  which  might  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  have  been  found  available 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  civil  government  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Church,  sufficiently  Christian  to  give 
much  hope  that  tbey  could  be  brought  to  act  as  allies  of 
the  Church  7  This  might  well  bo  doubted.  And  this  doubt 
prevented  the  almost  determination  of  the  Jesuitizing  portion 
of  the  Church  to  adopt  the  policy  indicated  from  becoming  an 
entire  determination. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Vatican  when  Pius  the  Ninth 
at  last  died.  And  such  and  so  great  was  the  change  in  that 
temper  and  policy  on  the  accession  of  the  new  Pontiff.  The 
detailed  and  intimate  history  of  his  pontificate  thus  far  would 
show  it  to  have  been  an  unbroken  continuance  of  uphill 
collar-work — a  constant  swimming  against  a  strong  stream  of 
opposition.  Leo  XUI,  has  been  accused,  by  those  who  share 
his  views  and  purposes,  of  weakness  and  vacillation.  Un- 
doubtedly he  baa  vacillated,  and  still  vacillates.  Probably  a 
man  of  more  nerve,  of  stronger  will,  and,  it  may  perhaps  be 
added,  of  less  serupuloueiy  delicate  conscience,  might  have 
fougbt  the  battle  which  the  Pope  has  had  to  fight  with  more 
undeviating  success.  The  'Old  Catholic'  secession  shocked 
the  Church  with  a  great  alarm ;  and  the  threat  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  acts  becoming  a  cause  of  schism  was  an  ever- 
ready  bugbear  very  terrible  to  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
has  been  on  several  occasions  operative  to  cause  him  to 
vacillate,  if  not  in  his  purposes,  yet  in  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  Pontiff's  bands  should  become  strengthened,  as 
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regards  the  world  immediately  around  him,  as  the  years  of  his 
pontificate  increase.  The  Sacred  College  is  a  body  of  old 
men  ;  succession  is  rapid  among  them ;  and  of  course  every 
creation  of  a  new  cardmal  adds  to  the  College  a  supporter  of 
ihe  now  Pope  and  the  new  policy,  as  each  death  diminishes 
by  one  the  party  of  the  preceding  policy  and  Pontiff.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  case  nniverawly.  There  are  exceptions 
to  the  latter  statements,  and  even  occasionally,  under  special 
circamstances,  to  the  former.  Bat  these  exceptions  are  very 
far  from  sufficient  to  prevent  the  certain  progress  of  the 
reigning  Pope  in  power  as  the  years  of  his  pontificate  go  on. 
To  this  may  be  added,  in  the  case  of  Leo  XIII.,  the  great  good 
fortune  he  has  had  in  securing  the  services  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  such  a  man  as  Cardinal  Nina,  who  to  distinguished 
ability  and  high  character  joins  a  perfect  community  of  views 
and  opinions  with  his  master.* 

And  now  it  would  seem  that  this  inevitable  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  Pontiff's  position  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
he  feels  himself  able  to  initiate  an  innovation  on  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  greater  than  any  hitherto  attempted^  much 
more  calculated  to  arouse  violent  opposition  from  the  still . 
powerful  intranaigente  portion  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  the 
prelates  of  the  Curia,  and  likely  to  lead  to  far  more  important 
results  in  the  world  which  lies  on  the  outside  of  the  Vatican 
doors.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  no  secret  to  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  interior  life  of  the  Vatican,  that 
in  Leo  XIII.'s  opinion  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  he 
well  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
those  of  Italy,  that  the  formula,  ne  eletti,  ni  elettori,  and  the 
policy  espreBsed  by  it,  should  be  abandoned. t  It  is  quite  a 
matter  of  course — at  least,  it.  is  readily  understood  to  be  so 
by  those  who  know  Eome  and  its  ways— that  this  should  be 
both  privately  and  publicly  denied  in  the  most  peremptory, 
explicit,  and  pertinacious  manner.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of 
thedeniers  to  show  that  at  a  former  period  of  bis  reign  the 

*  Since  tbe  above  linGawerevTriUeu.  Cardmal  Nina,  worn  out  by  the  uncea^Dg 
straggle  it  behoved  him  to  maintain  against  conntaat  opposition  of  tbo  moat 
obstinate  Itind,  has  retired  from  the  position  of  secretary,  &nd  has  lieou  succeeded 
b3-  Cardinal  Jacobioi,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  while  iollawinK  the  path  and 
the  policy  of  his  old  master  and  teacher  Nina,  he  appears  diqioscd  to  hold  the 
reins,  sb  is  nntuial  in  a  younger  man.  vi-itb  a  stronger  haod. 

t  'Whether  it  may  still  be  said  (12tb  June,  1881)  that  Leo  XHI.  ia  of  opinion 
Ihat  the  Catholics  diould  go  to  the  polls,  may  be  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that 
all  tboxo  who  have  most  built  apon  the  expectation  tliat  he  vas  on  the  point  of 
espreBHiog  such  a  wish  have  been  dieappointed.  His  most  recent  ntterances 
have  been  all  the  other  way.  Under  what  pressure  this  chanec  bos  been  brought 
about,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  guesa. 
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FoutifT  did  ^itb  regard  to  the  queBtion  in  haod  prooouDce  a 
'  non  expedit.'  But  to  this  it  is  very  sufficieptly  replied,  that 
the  phrase  cited  in  itself  implies  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
opinioD  expressed  by  it.  That  which  is  '  not  expedient '  at  one 
moment,  and  at  a  certain  conjuncture,  may  well  become  ex- 
pedient at  another.  But  it  is  also  true  that  those  of  the 
Catholic  party  who  are  anxious  that  their  party  should  take 
its  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  country,  nre  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  officially  authoritative  word  of  the  Pontiff  recalling 
his  '  lion  expcdit,'  and  ordering  his  faithful  adherents  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting 
whether  the  Holy  Father  will  at  any  future  time,  at  least 
under  present  circnmstances,  be  induced  to  put  forth  any  such 
word.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asserted  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  no  man  of  any  party,  at  all  conversant  with  the 
subject,  doubts  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Holy  Father  that  the 
policy  of  abstention  should  be  at  an  end,  and  a  policy  of  active 
struggle  in  the  parliamentary  arena  initiated. 

Of  course  the  unwillingness  of  the  Holy  Father  to  speak 
such  a  word  is  easily  understood.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
have  to  bo  spoken  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  evident  opposition 
from  many  of  those  whom  the  Pope  deems  himself  bound 
to  consider  as  the  appointed  counsellors  of  the  Church.  But 
there  is  also  another  reason  of  a  purely  political  nature. 
What  the  result  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics 
to  vote  at  the  polling  places  at  the  next  general  election  may 
be  no  man  can  say.  There  are  many  reasons  which  make  it 
a  very  specially  dark  problem.  And  of  course  the  Vatican  ia 
unwiUing  to  become  the  public  autborizer  and  promoter  of  a 
step  which  may  issue  in  a  disastrous  failure.  Nevertheless, 
immediately  previous  to  the  recent  general  elections  (May, 
1880),  it  was  all  but  decided  in  the  Vatican  that  the  word  so 
much  desired  by  a  large  number  of  its  adherents  should  be 
spoken.  Indeed,  the  public  and  official  utterance  of  it  was 
only  prevented  by  the  exhibition  of  such  violence  of  opposition 
as  the  presence-chamber  of  a  Pope  has  rarely  witnessed. 
Remonstrances,  arguments,  denunciations,  prophetic  menaces, 
entreaties,  prostrations,  tears  even,  formed  portions  of  the 
weapons  whicfiwere  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Holy  Father, 
to  induce  him  to  rescind  his  determination.  And  they  pre- 
vailed. Hence  those  who  are  well  aware  that  their  opinions 
are  shared  by  the  Pontiff  accuse  him  of  vacillation.  The 
reader  perhaps,  hearing  in  mind  the  responsibilities  that 
weigh  upon  him,  the  tenderness  of  a  conscience  that  recognizes 
the  duty  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
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eBjiecially  of  tliose  appointed  to  be  his  couiiBellorB,  the  mo- 
mentous nature  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result  of  the  step  to  be  taken,  will  judge  such  vacillation 
Jeniently. 

There  exists,  however,  an  arena  on  which  the  Catholic 
jjarty  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in  some  degree  trying  its 
«trengtb  and  the  efficaciousness  of  its  discipline,  before  com- 
mitting itself  fo  the  experiment  of  the  next  general  election. 
This  is  afforded  by  what  are  called  in  Italy  the  (idmiitititrdtive 
iUctions ;  that  is,  the  elections  of  provincial  and  commuDal 
counsellors,  to  whom  is  confided  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces  and  communes.  Though,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  share  taken  by  the  Catholics  in  these  elections  during 
the  life-time  of  Pius  the  Ninth  was  very  small,  it  was  always 
understood  that  the  prohibition  irhich  debarred  ali  true 
Catholics  from  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  constitution  of 
the  government  set  up  by  the  '  Usurper,'  did  not  extend  to 
these  administrative  elections.  And  it  is  now  intended  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  Catholic  party  shall  be  exerted  on  the 
next  shortly  coming  occasion  of  these  elections  for  provincial 
and  communal  counsellors.  And  great  interest  will  attach  to 
the  effort,  as  in  a  measure  indicating  what  the  party  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  on  a  more  important  arena.* 

But  in  the  meantime  it  is  becoming  well  understood  among 
the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by  many  of  the  organs  of  liberal 
or  anti-Catholic  opinion,  that  the  Catholic  party  is  to  go  to  the 
poll  at  the  next  general  election,  and  to  put  out  its  whole 
strength  in  doing  so.  It  seems,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
be  clear,  that  the  Pontiff  will  not  commit  himself  to  any 
authoritative  declaration  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Catholics,  as 
such,  to  do  so.  Circulars  have  been  issued  to  all  the  bishops 
instructing  them  to  take  care,  by  means  of  the  parish  priests 
and  of  the  Catholic  associations,  which  exist  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country,  that  the  names  of  all  good  Catholics  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  administrative  elections,  or  at  those  for  deputies  to 
the  Chamber,  be  duly  placed  on  the  register.  And  of  course 
this  act  alone  is  sufQcient  guarantee  to  all  Catholics  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Vatican  on  the  eubjeot.    The  attitude  therefore 

*  Since  the  woidB  in  tbe  text  viere  written,  the  udminislrative  or  municipal 
elections  have  been  held  in  Bimdr;  citieB  oE  the  Peninsula.  In  Rome  the  cloritalB 
liave  been  laigel;  successful,  beating  the  minislerialista  in  grtat  msasure,  und  the 
radicals  utterly.  It  is  6rue  thut  this  success  baa  been  duo  to  a  coalition  between 
the  constitutional  '  moderates '  and  the  clericals,  who  by  virtue  of  such  coaUtion 
ehaie  the  fourteen  seats  for  which  candidates  were  to  be  elected  prettj  equally 
between  them.  But  tins  coaUtion  itself,  even  more  than  the  result  of  it,  is  a 
very  pregnant  sign  of  the  times. 
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of  the  Pontiff  is  equivalent  to  saying,  '  Go  to  the  polls  and  do 
your  utmost  to  elect  sucli  men  ns  all  good  CatholicB  would 
wish  to  see  tliere.  But  do  not  ask  me,  as  Pope,  to  interfere 
in  a  conteiit  which  is  and  ought  to  be  on  the  outside  of  my 
sphere  of  action.' 

And  just  at  this  oonjuncture,  when  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  those  of  a  large  party  of  the  Catholic 
laity  have  arrived,  or  are  arriving,  at  the  decision  that  the 
attitude  of  abstention  is  at  last  to  be  abandoned,  that  the 
Catholics  are  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  political  world,  and 
that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  at  the  next  elections  which,  despite 
the  newness  of  the  Chamber  just  elected,  will  assuredly  occur 
at  no  distant  day,  the  pamphlet  has  :ippeared  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Its  appearance  has 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  'black,'  or  Catholic  world ; 
and  would  have  attracted  a  much  larger  share  of  attention 
than  has  yet  been  the  case  from  the  liberal  and  radical  parties, 
were  it  not  that  the  minds  of  the  men  of  tliose  parties  are  for 
the  present  exclusively  occupied  by  the  miserable  and  dis- 
graceful contentions  between  the  political  leaders  of  the 
different  groups  in  the  Chamber,  which  for  some  little  time 
past  has  been  scandalizing  the  country,  and  leading  foreigners 
to  the  conclusion  that  Italy  has  attempted  the  arduous  enter- 
prize  of  constitutional  government  before  she  was  of  sufficient 
maturity  for  it.* 

The  little  work  in  question — it  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  large  octavo  pages — is  recognized  however  hy  the 
Catholic  world  as  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  And  it 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  that  this  im- 
portance  is  exceedingly  increased  by  the  fact  that  these  pages 
have  been  approved,  if  not  altogether  inspired,  hy  the  Holy 
Father  himself.  To  what  extent  the  bishops  and  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  party  have  been  allowed  to  be  cognisant  of  this 
fact,  the  writer  is  unable  at  the  present  moment  to  say.  But 
it  is  highly  probable  that — at  least,  as  regards  those  persons — 
the  secret  will  very  soon  become,  if  it  be  not  yet,  an  open  one. 

The  aims  which  the  writer  proposes  to  the  Catholic  party, 
and  which  he  hopes  may  be  attained  iu  strictly  legal  fashion 
by  the  action  *f  that  party  at  the  polls,  may  be  stated  in  very 
much  fewer  words  than  he  uses  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  he  very  strongly  protests  against  any 
portion  of  the  activity  of  the  Catholic  party  being  used  to 

•  It  IB  riRht  to  Bay  that  since  the  above  censure  was  written,  i.i-.,  during  the 
vinter  ol  the  present  yeni.  the  Clmmber  and  tbo  party  leadiira  liave  condacted 
the  (jOTernment  of  the  cooiitry  in  a  far  more  creditable  and  aatiBtacloiy  manner. 
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promote,  even  as  an  arriere  pensce,  the  return  of  any  one  of 
the  dispoBBeseed  princes  and  governments  of  the  Peninsula. 
Any  idea  of  the  kind  must  be  definitively  and  once  for  all 
abandoned.  'The  present  political  conetitution  of  Italy  ought 
not  to  be  combatted  by  Italian  Catholics ;  the  coneolidation 
of  it,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  fought  for  by  all  legal  means  ; 
in  subordination,  however,  to  the  duty  of  having  antecedently 
assured  to  the  Holy  See  what  has  already  been  shown  to  ha 
necessary  for  its  independence'  (p.  82).  '  I  have  already  said 
that,  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  day  not  only  difficult,  but 
in  my  opinion  for  sundry  reasons  censurable,  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  systematically  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  present 
political  constitution  of  Italy,  so  it  is  no  less  necessary  to 
create  for  the  pontificate  such  a  situation  as  shall  assure  for 
it,  and  with  it  for  the  Catholic  world,  the  most  full  and  com- 
plete independence.  And  for  this  purpose,  looking,  as  regards 
any  other  means  to  the  same  end,  to  the  nature  and  tendencies 
of  modem  society,  it  must  be  held  that  the  only  practically 
possible  method  of  attaining  the  end  in  view  is  the  assignment 
to.  the  Pontiff  of  a  temporal  dominion.  .  .  .  These  two 
most  important  aims,  the  independence  of  the  Eoman  See, 
and  the  tranquil  moral  settling  down  of  the  present  Italian 
government,  indicate  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  necessity  that  Rome  should  return  to  the  Pope, 
on  the  other,  for  many  reasona,  among  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  physical  conformation  of  Italy,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  can  be  maintained  that  its  ancient  *  temporal 
dominion  ought  to  be  maintained  to  the  Church  '  (p.  92). 

The  writer  insists  further  that  the  territorial  dominion  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Pope  shall  be  '  equipoUente  '  to  that  which 
he  previously  possessed.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  bow 
any  territory  shall  be  'equipoUente' — of  equal  power— with 
another  xitJess  it  be  of  equal  extent,  or  at  least  of  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,  save  perhaps  under  certain  special 
circumstances,  which  do  not  in  any  degree  exist  in  the  present 
case.  The  writer  however  says  that,  as  to  '  the  extension  of 
the  territory,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  its  equality  of  power,  he 
shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  more 
at  large.'  At  a  subsequent  page,  however,  he  explains  tha 
meaning  of  his  term  equipoUente  as  '  an  adjective  meaning  a 
dominion  of  similar  power  and  value  to  that  which  the 
Church  formerly  possessed.'  With  regard  to  the  similarity 
of  power,  the  author  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  moral  power 

*  By  •  aucicnt '  th«  nTiUr  mcme  such  i.t  it  ^la,  not  ancienthj  but  pteriocs  ta 
the  r«;eut  changea. 
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of  a  state  depends  not  so  macb  on  its  size  and  material 
strength  as  on  the  security  of  its  constitution  and  ruler ;  and 
as  to  the  value,  all  that  would  be  wanted  woald  be  that  the 
Italian  government  should  oblige  itself  to  pa;  annually  to 
the  Pope  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  revenue 
of  the  territory  restored  to  him,  and  that  of  his  former 
dominioDH. 

'  This,'  says  the  MTiter, '  is  the  idea  which  I  propose,  divested 
of  all  equivocation  and  of  all  feeling  of  animosity ;  an  idea 
which  ought  to  be  loyally  the  base  of  the  political  programme 
of  the  Catholics  on  their  entry  into  political  life,  if  ever  that 
is  to  come  to  pass  '  (p.  96). 

It  is  an  '  idea '  which  will  be  received  with  shouts  of 
deiisive  laughter  by  all  that  portion  of  the  Italian  nation 
which  is  best  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  at  present 
gaides,  whether  on  one  side  of  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  or 
the  other,  the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  which  to  a 
foreigner  sojourning  in  Italy  (unless  he  be  a  strong  Bomau 
Catholic),  seems  to  be  the  entirety  of  the  nation.  It  will 
hardly  be  accorded  the  honour  of  argument  or  confutation  by 
any  of  those  scoffers.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  "to  spend  a  few 
sentences  on  showing  tho  exceeding  weakness  of  the  writer's 
plan,  looked  at  as  a  means  for  attaining  a  given  end. 

It  is  pertinaciously  asserted  by  tho  Catholics  that  the 
Pontiff  is  in  his  present  situation  not  independent,  and  that 
the  religious  interests  of  all  the  Catholics  in  the  world  require 
that  he  should  bo  so.  Perhaps  it  is  not  for  one  who  is  no 
Catholic  to  pretend  to  form  any  opinion  upon  tho  latter  point. 
And  for  the  moment  we  will  waive  the  consideration,  how 
far,  if  such  independence  be  necessary  to  the  religion  of  a 
Catholic,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Bomans  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  this  necessary  indepen- 
dence. But  it  is  very  didicult  to  understand  in  what  respect 
the  Pontiff  is  not  independent  in  the  sense  in  which  those 
who  deny  him  to  be  bo  mean  to  use  the  word.  When  pressed 
upon  the  subject,  freedom  of  communication  with  his  dock 
and  with  their  pastors  in  every  part  of  the  world  is  the  point 
they  insist  on.  Now  how  does  the  fact  stand  in  this  respect  ? 
The  Pope  has  complete  and  free  use  of  the  Italian  post  and 
telegraph  offices.  Of  course  it  would  be  replied  with  the 
utmost  Bcorn,  that  the  suggestion  that  the  Holy  Father's 
freedom  of  communication  is  assured  by  offering  him  the 
power  of  sanding  his  despatches  through  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  not  only  not  subject  but  hostile  to  hira,  is  merely 
inealting.     But  how  would  he  be  better  off  in  this  respect  if 
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be  weie  temporal  Bovereign  of  Rome  ?  or  indeed  how  was  be 
better  off  wbes  be  posBesaed  all  the  former  pontifical  state? 
In  either  case  all  his  deepatcbes  bad  to  paBS  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  postal  services,  unless  indeed  the  Apostolic  Court 
chose  to  employ  a  special  courier.  And  that  it  is  equally  in 
its  power  to  do  at  the  present  day.  It  cannot,  we  thiok,  be 
shown  that  the  poBsession  of  tbe  sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  even 
of  tbe  whole  of  tbe  dominions  once  poBBessed  by  tbe  Popes, 
■would  insure  to  the  Pope  any  greater  freedom  or  security  of 
communication  with  any  outlying  portions  of  bis  Church  than 
that  which  he  now  poBseases. 

But  there  is  another  very  familiar  sense  in  which  the  term 
'  independent '  is  used,  according  to  which  the  Pope  may  truly  - 
be  said  to  have  lost  tbe  independence  which  he  possessuiL 
And  it  is  probable  that  tbe  peitinacious  and  incessant  outci'y 
for  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  temporal  power,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  tbe  independence  of  the  PontifE,  has  rather  this  sort 
of  independence  in  view  than  any  other.  A  young  man  is 
said  to  be  not  independent  when  be  lives  on  an  allowance 
made  to  him  by  bis  father.  He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  called 
independent  when  he  possesses  property  of  his  own.  Now 
whereas  tbe  Pope  was  in  tbe  latter  position  when  he  was  a 
temporal  sovereign,  he  is  now  in  the  former.  And  in  that 
very  important  sense  be  is  not  independent.  He  has  never, 
as  is  well  known,  accepted  tbe  income  provided  him  to  tbe 
amount  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  francs  annually  by  the 
Italian  nation  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Law  of  tbe  Guarantees  passed  at  tbe  time  of  bis  dis- 
possession. Of  course  be  could  not  do  so  without  recognizing 
all  that  had  been  done  as  a  series  of  faits  accomplis.  He 
has  therefore  from  that  time  to  this  been  dependent  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Catholic  world.  And  tliie 
position  is  not  only  one  most  assuredly  of  dependence,  but  it 
is  necessarily  a  very  precarious  one. 

Any  attempt  to  go  into  the  question  of  how  far  the  existence 
of  the  Church  in  its  present  outward  form  might  be  compatiblo 
with  a  return  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  existed  in  tbe  days 
before  'il  primo  r'lcco  I'adre,'  and  bow  far  such  return  might 
be  in  tbe  present  age  of  the  world  advantageous  or  the  roverso 
to  its  spintuBil  influence  and  extension,  would  be  much  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  at  all  events  abundantly  clear  that  no  suclt 
return  could  be  effected  without  such  an  abandonment  of  the 
famous  sint-ut-tunt-aut-non-s'tnt  policy  and  philosophy,  as 
would  metamorphose  the  Church  into  something  so  wholly 
different  from  the  wonderful  and  powerful  institution  witli 
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which  the  world  h&B  been  familiar  for  so  many  ages,  that  none, 
or  scaroel;  any,  of  its  shepherds  or  of  its  flocks  would  think  its 
human  form  worth  in  each  guiBe  contending  for.  Speaking 
politically,  then,  and  without  reference  to  such  pnrely  spiritual 
fanotions  as  a  pauper  bishop  may  unquestionably  exercise,  as 
well  as  a  prince  bishop  (though  even  theBe  can  hardly  by 
any  possibDity  he  in  this  age  of  the  world  exercised  by  an 
univergal  bishop),  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pope  cannot  live 
and  perform  his  functions  as  such  without  an  income  of  con- 
siderably more  than  that  named  by  the  Italian  law.  During 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  papacy  was  deprived 
of  its  temporal  dominion,  the  Pope  has  been  in  the  receipt  of 
inch  an  income  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
faithful.  During  the  pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth  the  sums 
thus  received  were  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount 
rei}uired  for  the  purposes  of  the  Holy  See.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  See  now  possesses  a  certain  amount 
of  revenue  from  funds  suved  and  invested  during  the  period  of 
abundance.  But  the  sums  contributed  for  the  same  purpose 
nnder  Leo  XIII.  have  been  very  much  more  scanty.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  on  many  accounts  this  should  have 
been  so.  But  the  general  reader  will  be  probably  considerably 
surprised  to  hear  that  to  these  readily  understood  causes  is 
to  be  added  one  far  more  ominous  of  future  difficulty  and 
danger  to  the  Church — the  intentional  and  plotted  action  of 
the  Jesuits,  with  a  view  to  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  a  Pope 
to  whose  ideas  and  policy  they  are  opposed.  It  is  no  secret 
to  those  who  have  the  means  of  looking  a  little  behind  the 
scenes,  that  the  great  fallmg  off  in  the  amount  of  Peter's  pence 
since  the  accession  of  Leo  XIIL  has  been  greatly  due  to  this 
cause.  AH  this,  however,  only  shows  the  more  clearly  that 
the  economic  condition  of  tlie  papacy  is,  as  things  at  present 
stand,  in  a  very  high  degree  precarious.  And  it  does  not 
need  any  great  amount  of  experience  in  such  matters  to  be 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Catholics  throughout  the  world,  great  as  their  devotion  to  the 
Supreme  Head  of  their  Church  may  be,  do  not  offer  any 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  economic  existence  of  the  hierarchy 
as  at  present  constituted. 

Such  a  guarantee,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  '  inde- 
pendence '  which  the  Papacy  is  demanding  with  ao  much  not 
unreasonable,  or  at  least  not  unintelligible,  insistency. 

But  it  is  right,  while  pointing  out  that  this  money  question 
is  the  real  knot  and  nucleus  of  the  matter,  to  guard  the  reader 
against  supposing  that  it  is  meant  to  charge  the  present 
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rulers  of  the  Vatican,  and  least  of  all  the  Holy  Father  himself, 
with  anything  of  the  nature  of  graeping  avidity  or  the  lust  of 
wealth.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  introduced  the  stcictest 
economy  into  every  branch  of  the  administration  of  his  house- 
hold, save  the  very  heavy  item  of  charitable  assistance  to 
hardly  pressed  indifiduals  and  chnrches.  The  other  day  his 
eldest  nephew,  the  son  of  his  brother,  was  to  be  married,  and 
the  yoDQg  man  applied  to  his  uncle  asking  him  what  he  could 
do  for  him  under  the  circumstances.  The  Pope  borrowed  one 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  gave  him,  telling  him  that  it  was 
absolutely  out  of  his  power  to  do  more.  Shortly  subsequently 
he  made  over  to  his  family  property  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  thousand  pounds,  being  the  entire  share  of  the  patri* 
mony  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  telling  them  at 
the  same  time  that  they  must  look  for  nothing  further  at  his 
death,  for  that  he  possessed  nothing  !  To  those  who  live  in  a 
city  every  part  of  which  is  decorated  with  the  magnifieencfl 
of  Borghese,  Barberini,  Ludovisi,  Altieri,  Bospigliosi,  Corsini, 
and  many  other  enormous  palaces,  all  built  from  the  spoils  of 
papal  nepotism,  the  change  of  times  must  be  striking  1 

No !  The  Pontiff  and  those  about  him,  who  constitute  the 
ruling  forces  of  the  Apostolic  Court,  cannot  at  the  present  time 
be  accused  of  pecuniary  greed.  But  they  cannot  'get  on,'  as 
the  phrase  goes,  without  a  regular  income  of  about  a  milhoa 
and  a  half  sterling.  And  they  are  accordingly  exceedingly 
anxious  for  the  independence  wiiich  would  result  from  a  well- 
guaranteed  assurance  of  such  an  income.  Why  then  does  the 
papacy  so  obstinately  refuse  to  accept  the  provision  made  for 
it  by  the  Italian  government,  which  would  at  all  events  go 
a  long  way  towards  assuring  the  desired  independence, 
and  which  probably  might  be  increased,  if  the  question  of 
its  amount  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  a  complete  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Church  ? 
Of  course,  at  the  time  when  the  Law  of  the  Guarantees  was 
pasi^ed,  Pius  the  Ninth  indignantly  refused  any  sort  of  arrange- 
meot  which  in  any  degree  implied  the  recognition  of  faitt 
accomplia.  But  it  may  be  assumed  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  this  view  of  the  ease  would  not  be  found  to  con- 
stitute an  insuperable  difficulty,  if  it  were  the  only  one  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  existing 
difBculties.  The  real  objection  to  the  acceptance  by  the 
papacy  of  any  such  solution  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
guarantee  offered.  If  the  Pope  were  to  accept  an  income 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Italian  nation,  he  would  enjoy  it 
subject  always  to  the  continued  approbation  of  the  Italian 
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Chamber  of  Deputies.  And  be  caD  hardly  be  blamed  if  he 
decline  to  consider  euch  a  (guarantee  as  carrying  with  it  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  assurance.  Probably  no  insurance 
company  in  the  world  would  give  him  five  years'  purehase  for 
an  annuity  so  secured  to  him.  The  question,  tnerefore,  at 
once  arises,  what  possible  means  can  be  found  of  securing  the 
necessary  income  to  the  Pontiff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
the  Church  that  it  is  not'at  the  mercy  of  precarious  circum- 
stances ?  The  Church  replies  that  the  only  possible  means 
is  to  be  found  by  placing  the  FoutifF  in  the  possession,  aa 
sovereign,  of  a  certain  amount  of  territory  ;  and — for  it  is  at 
once  seen  that  the  possession  of  such  territory,  held  at  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Italian  government,  would  go  but  a  very  little 
way  towards  providing  the  desired  security — international 
guarantee  of  the  territory  in  question  by  the  European  powers. 

Such  is  the  proposal  of  the  writer  of  the  work  we  have  been 
examining.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  admitting  that 
the  Pontiff  cannot  hope  for  any  such  extension  of  territory  as 
could  suffice  to  supply  him  with  the  amount  of  income 
necessary,  and  proposing  that  the  amouut  obtained  thus 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  Italian  government,  he  does 
not  advert  to  the  fact  that,  as  regards  such  supplementary 
amount,  we  come  back  to  the  same  difBculty  of  finding  any 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  it.  Unless  indeed  the  writer 
means  that  the  proposed  international  guarantee  should  be  ex- 
tended also  to  this  payment — an  arrangement  which,  even  if 
all  Europe  were  willing  to  assume  the  post  that  assigned  to  it, 
Italy  would  never  for  an  instant  dream  of  submitting  to. 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  takes  care,  when  speaking 
of  the  certain  amount  of  territory  which  he  considers  might 
be  assigned  to  the  Pontiff,  to  insist,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
liome  itself  should  form  the  centre  of  it.  The  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome  is  necessary  to  the  Church  for  a 
hundred  reasons.  This,  then,  is  the  project  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  the  Catholics  of  Italy  are  to  struggle  at 
the  polls  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — ^the  restoration  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Some  and  its  surrounding  territory,  to  an 
extent  to  be  hereafter  decided  on,  to  the  Pontiff ;  the  guarantee 
of  that  arrangement  by  the  European  powers  ;  the  payment 
of  a  supplementary  income  to  His  Holiness  by  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  the  guarantee  of  the  powers  for  the 
performance  of  that  part  of  the  bargain  also. 

Probably  the  powers  to  be  applied  to  for  such  a  guarantee, 
the  specially  Catholic  powers,  would  find  themselves 
il  to  decline  to  undertake  any  such  responsibilities.    And 
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as  for  Italy,  the  proposal,  eo  far  aa  it  attracts  any  attention  at 
all,  will  be  received,  as  I  said ,  with  a  shout  of  dcriBive  laughter. 
Of  course  by  '  Italy  '  is  here  meant  what  the  clericala  are  fond 
of  deBignatiug  as  '  legal  Italy  ; '  all  that  Italy,  that  is  to  say, 
which  has  adhered  in  act  or  in  sentiment  to  the  new  order  of 
things  established  by  the  revolution,  which  dispossessed  the 
old  rulers  of  their  thrones. 

Now  of  course,  if  this  derision  be  justified  by  the  real  cir- 
■cumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  ascertained  preponderance  of 
public  opinion  in  Italy,  there  is  but  little  interest  in  the  specu- 
lationa,  and  hopes,  and  plans  of  the  writer  whose  work  we 
have  been  examining,  or  in  tliose  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf 
he  has  written.  But  are  the  real  circumstances  such  as  to 
justify  this  derision  ?  This  question  is  at  least  an  interesting, 
and  may  bo  a  very  important  one. 

It  has  been  stated  on  a  former  page  of  this  article  that  it 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  it  that  the  pamphlet 
insisting  on  the  above  described  solution  of  the  papal  question 
was  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  if  not  (as  there  is  much 
reason  to  think)'  originally  inspired  by  the  Pontiff  himself. 
He  therefore  and  his  advisers  do  not  think  the  proposals  pnt 
forth  in  it  ridiculous.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
and  his  advisers  have  very  far  better  means  of  knowing  what 
the  preponderance  of  i>ublic  opinion  in  Italy  really  is  on  the 
subjects  in  question  than  any  other  man  or  men  in  the 
country.  No  doubt  his  organs  in  the  public  press  continually 
assure  the  world  that  the  amount  of  public  opinion  in  their 
favour  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is.  But  the  leaders  of 
iheir  own  party  are  not  deceived  by  any  such  assertions. 
They  have  far  better  means  of  knowing  the  truth  on  the  point; 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  knowledge  has  led  tliem  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  at  least  advisable  .to  enter  the  lists.  It  ia 
important,  however,  to  observe  that  the  information  they 
possess  on  this  subject  is  not  such  as  to  have  induced  the 
Holy  Father  to  place  himself  avowedly  at  the  head  of  hia 
faithful  adherents  to  lead  them  to  this  battle-  The  ^vriter  of 
'  Italiatii,  operiamo  ! '  is  diffuse  and  urgent  on  the  point,  that 
the  Catholics  must  not  expect  any  direct  oi'der  from  the  Pope 
on  this  subject ;  that  by  acting  without  him  they  will  in  fact 
be  acting  with  him,  whereas,  by  waiting  or  asking  for  hie 
express  commands  on  the  subject,  they  will  be  acting  ajaingt 
him.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  is  thus  ex- 
pressing the  Holy  Father's  ideas  and  wishes.  But  there  may 
be  other  reasons,  besides  the  uncertainty  of  suseess,  which 
may  operate  to  prevent  Leo  the  Thirteenth  from  thinking  it 
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right  to  take  any  open  and  avowed  part  in  an  electoral  struggle. 
And  we  have  at  all  events  tlie  fact  that  those  who  best  know 
the  amount  of  their  own  forces  ore  disposed  now  for  the  first 
time  to  send  them  into  the  field. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  would 
raise  the  loud-voiced  shout  of  laughter,  that  would  impose 
itself  on  the  world  as  the  shout  of  all  Italy,  or  at  leasl  of  all 
'legal  Italy,'  do  not  include  a  considerable  number  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men  in  the  country,  who,  themselves  perfectly 
and  heartily  loyal  to  the  king  and  constitution  of  Italy,  are 
not  without  haunting  fears  of  future  possibilities  that  may  be 
hatched  into  realities  by  the  heat  of  religious  zeal  and  de- 
votion. And  to  these  must  be  added  a  conaiderablG  number 
of  men  whose  loyalty  to  the  existing  state  of  things  is  to  a 
certain  degree  modified  by  their  alarm  at  the  prospect  of 
having  shortly  to  deal  with  an  atheist  nation.  It  is  oertainly 
the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  that  the  Italy 
of  the  present  day  has  been  within  the  lost  quarter  of  a  century 
approaching  more  nearly  to  that  condition  than  any  large 
body  social  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Whether  the  facts  of  the 
case  might  be  found  to  support  or  to  offer  any  contradiction 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who,  closely  analyzing  the  supposed 
state  of  mind  of  professing  '  atheists,'  deny  the  accuracy  of 
that  term,  matters  little.  There  is  very  little  speculation  in 
Italy  on  the  subject.  Practically  very  large  masses  of  the 
people  are  wholly  uninfluenced  as  regards  their  conduct  by 
^ny  reference  to  or  regard  for  any  unseen  world  or  unseen 
being  whatever.  And  this  state  of  things,  becoming  from  day 
to  day  more  unmistakably  evident,  has  alarmed  numbers  of 
thoughtful  men  even  to  the  extent  of  leading  them  to  admit 
the  possible  questionability  of  unmodified  adherence  to  a 
regime  which  excludes  or  at  least  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
friendship  with,  or  assistance  from,  the  Church.  All  these 
possible  elements  of  future  alliances  are  perfectly  well  known 
to,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  are  fully  calculated  on,  by  the  leaders 
of  the  clerical  pgrty. 

Now  let  us,  in  conclusion,  consider  what  probabilities  there 
may  be  of  that  party  being  found,  when  noses  come  to  be 
numbered,  to  be  considerably  more  numerous  than  ordinary 
surface  appearances  would  lead  ns  to  suppose.  We  all  of 
course  know  what  the  result  was  of  the  plebiscite,  which 
sanctioned  the  advent  of  the  King  of  Italy's  government  to 
Borne,  and  the  deposition  of  that  of  the  Pope.  The  exact 
numbers  matter  httle.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  '  ayes  '  were 
opposed  to  about  as  many  units  who  voted  '  no.'    Never  was 
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a  sentence  of  condemnatioa  so  nnaDimous  as  that  then  passed 
on  the  government  of  Pins  the  Ninth  !  The  clericals  at  that 
time — the  term  then  iQclading  only  the  clergy  themselves 
and  the  majority  of  the  greater  Roman  aristocracy — insisted, 
and  have  ever  since  maintained,  that  the  so-called  plebiscite 
vas  altogether  illnsory,  and  indicated  nothing  as  to  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitnnts  of  Rome  and  its 
district.  Was  there  at  the  time  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
these  representations  had  any  foundation  in  fact?  And  ia 
there  now  any  reason  for  thinking  that,  even  if  the  plebiscite 
then  expressed  the  real  -wisheB  of  the  people,  it  no  longer 
expresses  them  at  the  present  day? 

Withont  intending  to  claim  any  remarkable  scrupulosity  of 
conscience  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  plebisoite  for  those  to 
nhoae  management  that  operation  was  confided,  the  present 
writer  is  not  disposed  to  think  that  much  fraudulent  manipu- 
lation was  resorted  to  on  that  occasion.  It  is  probable  that 
every  sort  of  irregularity  that  carelessness  and  haste  could 
)Toduce  was  abundant  enough.  Bat  frand  via.8  little  needed 
for  procuring  the  result  desired.  The  excited  population- 
pronounced  their  votes  with  the  unanimity  of  a  shouting 
crowd,  infected  each  man  with  his  neighbour's  enthusiasm; 
and  their  votes,  as  manifestations  of  anything  beyond  the 
excitement  of  the  hour,  were  worth  as  much  as  such  unanimity 
generally  is.  Undoubtedly  there  were  large  numbers  of  the 
Pope's  subjects  Who  hated  his  rule  xrith  a  bitter  and  active 
hatred.  All  those  classes  which  chafed  under  a  government 
which  did  not  permit  a  man  to  say,  as  the  phrase  goes,  that 
his  sod  was  his  own,  wore  nnfeignedly  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  escaping  from  it.  But  the  outcry  of  those  classes 
is  apt  to  lead  an  observer  to  forget  the  much  more  numerous 
classes  who  only  want  to  eat  and  drink  in  peace,  and  do  not 
at  all  care  about  saying  their  soul  is  their  own.  All  these, 
however,  voted  with  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Pope  and  the  accession  of  the  King  of  Italy.  Any  crowd  under 
similar  circumstances  would  have  been  likely  to  do  the  same. 
But  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Italian  character  will  un- 
derstand how  impossible  it  was  that  an  Italian  crowd  should 
do  otherwise.  The  Italian  is  an  eminently  social,  and  not 
strongly  individual  specimen  of  humanity.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  swimming  against  tho  stream  a  more  odious  and 
carefully  avoided  performance.  To  which  consideration  must 
be  added  the  natural  tendency  of  all  men  to  fly  from  ills  they 
have  to  those  they  know  not  of.  Life  is  difficult,  and  dis- 
agreeables are  abundant,  under  any  and  every  government 
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manliind  has  yet  esperienced.  There  are  always  large  nrnphers 
to  whom  any  change  seems  to  promise  improyement ;  and 
those  numbers  are  Inrgest  where  ignorance  is  most  nniversal. 
The  change  bas  been  experienced,  and  has  not  been  found  to 
bring  with  it  the  expected  advantages.  No  change  could  hare 
done  80.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, which  the  Bomane  and  the  Italians  generally  have 
experienced,  has  not  as  yet  given  them  all  that  it  might  most 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  give.  Putting  aside  the 
classes  who  shout  because  others  shout,  and  who  would  always 
be  ready  to  welcome  any  change,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
even  among  those  who  by  comparison  may  be  called  the 
thinking  classes,  there  exists  a  very  large  amount  of  discontent 
with  existing  institutions.  The  probability  is  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  discontented  would  wish  to  seek  for  amelioration 
in  other  directions  than  in  a  return  to  the  past.  But  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  especially  in  Borne  and  in  the 
south,  the  number  of  those  who  would  gladly  undo  the  work 
that  was  done  by  their  plebiscite  is  not  small.  The  present 
writer  has  heard  persons  well  and  long  acquainted  with  liome 
maintain  that  if  the  population  were  fairly  polled  to-morrow 
a  majority  would  be  found  in  favour  of  the  return  of  the  papal 
government.  It  is  hardly  strange  that  it  should  be  so. 
Despite  all  the  abominations  and  immoralities  of  the  papal 
government,  life  was  easier  under  it  for  the  many.  Taxes 
were  smaller ;  food  was  cheaper.  Idleness  and  food  were  more 
possibly  combinable.  And  how  large  is  the  majority  of  those 
to  whom  these  considerations  are  paramonnt!  There  need 
be  no  great  diHiculty  fhen  in  believing  either  statemenf— that 
the  plebiscite  manifested  nothing  or  but  httle  that  deserved  to 
be  called  opinion  ;  and  that  still  less  can  it  be  deemed  to  be 
any  indication  of  the  present  condition  of  men's  minds. 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  almost  all  the  expression  of 
opinion  which  reaches  the  ears  of  those  who  talk,  and  the  eyes 
of  those  who  read — save  of  course  among  the  clericals  tliem- 
selves — is  loudly  'liberal.'  That  portion  of  the  body  social 
which  Carlyle  calls  '  dumb,'  we  have  perforce  to  leave  out  of 
the  account ;  though  contingencies  may  arise  in  which  it  would 
have  to  bo  somewhat  anxiously  counted  with.  But  conlnning 
our  observations  to  the  articulate  portion  of  the  body  social,  are 
there  any  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  loud  liberalism,  which 
is  blatant  in  every  piazza  and  every  coffee-bouse,  may  not 
supply  so  decisive  a  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  clerical 
hopes,  as  it  would  appear  to  do  to  superficial  observers  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Catholic 
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party  ic  Italy  ia  emphatically '  a  dark  liorae.'  No  man  knows 
or  can  know  what  the  strength  of  the  clericals  as  a  political 
party  is.  At  bottom  the  main  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
that  specialty  of  the  ItaKan  character,  which  was  touched  on 
a  few  pages  earlier  in  this  article.  It  is  more  specially  than 
elsewhere  difficult  for  an  Italian  to  avow  that  be  is  in  opposition 
to  the  mode  of  thought  and  opinion  which  is  prevalent  and 
fashionable  around  him.  Italiaua  live  very  much  more  in 
public,  and  less  in  their  own  houses  than  we  do.  And  the 
only  voice  that  a  man  hears  in  the  common  resorts  of  men, 
in  the  cnji',  in  the  circolo  or  club,  in  the  piazza,  is  a  loud  Hbersl 
voice.  And  those  are  few  who  in  such  circumstances  have  the 
courage  to  lift  up  their  own  voices  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
generality.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  every  liberal  talker, 
who  yet  might  be  foirad  castiug  his  secret  vote  for  the  clericala, 
is  a  self-conscious  hypocrite.  He  has,  to  begin  with,  as  of 
course  is  natural,  very  little  real  opinion  deserving  of  that 
name  of  any  kind.  And  as  far  as  this  little  goes,  he  ia  likely 
enough  to  let  his  tongue  and  brain  run  together  in  unison  with 
those  around  him.  But  those  who  know  him  well  are  aware 
that  in  his  case,  more  markedly  thjin  in  that  of  other  men, 
there  is  a  very  perceptible  and  strongly  drawn  line  dividing 
conversational  talk  —  discorsi  acaiUmici,  be  himeeif  calls  it, 
with  bitter  but  unintended  satire  on  the  innumerable  'Aca- 
demies '  of  his  country — from  action  of  any  sort.  No  man 
has  so  strong  and  ever-present  a  sense  of  the  insignificance  of 
■words  as  compared  with  the  significance  of  action  aa  the 
Italian.  The  most  careless  of  talkers,  he  becomes  the  incar- 
nation of  careful  prudence  aa  soon  aa  a  matter  in  which  his 
interest  is  touched  has  to  be  acted  on.  And  when  the  action 
on  which  he  has  to  decide  is  one  which  can  be  performed  in 
perfect  secresy,  it  is  likely  in  full  aa  many  cases  aa  not  to  have 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  discorsi  acadeiiiici  which  may 
have  amused  a  vacant  half-hour.  It  is  the  impression  then 
of  the  present  writer  that  the  expression  of  '  public  opinion ' 
which  meets  the  ears  in  Italy  is  of  the  smallest  possible  value 
in  estimating  the  point  in  question. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  influences, 
■which  are  always  operating  in  favour  of  the  Church  party. 
There  has  been  time  for  those  who  shouted  for  the  deposition 
of  the  Pope  and  the  annexation  of  his  dominion  to  those  of  the 
King  of  Italy  to  become  old  men  instead  of  young.  And  the 
approach  of  old  age  brings  back  to  the  Cliurch  a  constant 
stream  of  those  who  have  strayed  from  it  in  youth.  Specula- 
tive infidelity  of  the  sort  which  would  be  as  likely  to  be  found 
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among  the  old  as  among  the  young  is  rare  in  Italy.  The  infi- 
delity of  the  maBses  is  of  that  sort  which  illness  or  old  age  is 
apt  to  pot  to  flight.  Another,  and  probably  yet  more  power- 
fully operating  cause,  is  the  change  likely  to  be  produced  in  a 
man  by  marriage.  Infidelity  is  as  rare  among  the  women  as 
it  is  common  among  the  men.  And  the  first  duty  which  a 
confessor  is  continually  urging  on  the  young  married  woman, 
bis  penitent,  is  that  of  weaning  a  liberal  husband  from  the 
error  of  bis  ways.  And  it  is  not  only  purely  religious  zeal 
which  instigates  a  married  woman  to  strive  for  that  end.  It 
would  probably  be  inaccurate  to  say  that,  taking  men  all  in 
all,  there  is  any  probability  that  the  clerical  should  be  a  better 
man  than  the  liberal.  But  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
(among  those  classes  of  the  body  social  to  which,  in  view  of 
their  numerousness,  we  may  for  the  purpose  in  band  almost 
entirely  confine  our  observation)  be  in  a  greater  degree  such 
a  man  as  a  wife  desires  to  have  ber  husband.  He  will  be 
likely  to  be  more  at  home  and  less  at  the  cafe.  He  will  be  far 
less  likely  to  ^et  into  trouble  with  the  police  authorities  by 
reason  of  joining  in  any  of  those  various  means  of  demon- 
strating political  opinion  which  are  so  oonstantly  occurring. 
He  will  in  all  probability  be  more  of  what  is  called  '  a  domestic 
man.'  All  which  considerations  contribute  to  persuade  the 
wife  to  do  her  best  to  carry  out  the  priest's  behests. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  clerical  party  is  a 
silent  party.  No  man  goes  into  places  of  public  resort  and 
proclaims  aloud  that  be  is  a  clerical.  Every  liberal  takes  care 
to  do  so.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  who  do  so  will 
not,  when  the  day  of  giving  a  secret  vote  comes,  go  home  to 
their  wives  and  confess  that  they  have  voted  in  the  teeth  of 
their  entreaties. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  extremely 
difficult  to  form  any  opinion  of  what  the  eifective  strength  of 
the  clerical  pai'ty  at  the  polls  may  be  found  to  be.  Of  course 
the  rulers  of  the  Vatican  have  much  better  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  than  anybody  else  has.  And  if 
they  decide  on  sending  their  adherents  to  the  poll,  that  itself 
is  a  strong  presamption  that  the  party  is  stronger  than  the 
liberal  world  generally  suppose  it  to  be. 

It  will  probably  not  be  very  long  before  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  with  some  pretensions  to 
accuracy  on  this  point.  The  present  parliament  will,  one  may 
say  with  tolerable  certainty,  not  be  a  long-lived  one.  And  it 
is  with  a  view  of  preparing  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Catholic  party  at  the  polls  at  the  nest  election  that  the 
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pamphlet,  '  Italiani,  operiamo ! '  has  been  pnbhshed.  Of 
coarse  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  pages  were  seen  and  approved  by  the  Pontiff 
before  they  •were  published.  It  is  probable  that  this  vill  be 
very  Tigorously  and  persistently  denied,  not  by  anybody 
speaking  with  the  anthority  of  the  Vatican,  bat  by  various 
organs  of  those  who  would  be  considered  its  best  friends,  and 
whose  mode  of  showing  themselves  to  be  so  is  to  be  more 
papal  than  the  Pope.  And  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  pages 
can  bat  assure  his  readers  that  his  assertion  that  the  Pontiff 
has  seen  and  approved,  if  he  did  not  originally  inspire  them, 
is  based  on  information  which  jastiQes  bun  in  making  it  with 
the  utmost  confidence.    He  has  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

I'he  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  headed,  '  Are  these  ideas 
and  proposals  Utopian  ? '  The  present  writer  may,  in  concla- 
sion,  once  again  express  his  opinion  that  they  are  so.  Bat 
— bat — hot  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  very  strange 
revenges !  And  decidedly  there  are  sufficient  possibilities  on 
the  coAb,  and  these  possibilities  are  sufficiently  momentous 
to  all  Enrope,  to  cause  the  playing  of  the  game  to  be  a  very 
interesting  spectacle ! 

T.  ADOLFHUS  TBOLLOPE. 
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'  Why  keep  India  ? '  is  a  question  which,  however  open  to 
theoretic  discussion,  still  seems  to  admit  of  only  one  practical 
answer.  We  must  keep  India  becanse  we  have  inherited 
the  burdens  along  with  the  glories  of  a  former  age.  The  in- 
heritance may  be  more  of  a  plague  than  a  blessing  to  ourselves. 
Some  of  us  may  even  hold  that  it  has  proved  a  doubtful 
blessing  to  the  people  of  India  also.  Many  of  us  are  willing  • 
to  foresee  the  coming  of  a  new  era,  when  tbe  people  of  India 
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will  find  tbemBekee  strong  enough  to  caet  aside  the  leading- 
strings  of  foreign  rule,  and  wise  enough  to  walk  unaided  in 
the  patb  on  which  we  have  been  doing  our  best  to  guide  them 
for  BO  many  years  past.  Whenever  that  day  shall  dawn,  most 
of  us  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  yield  up  the  burden  of  an  empue 
which  even  our  fathers  never  willingly  undertook.  But  none 
of  these  considerations  has  for  the  present  any  practical 
bearing  on  the  question  opened  afresh  by  Mr.  Grant  White, 
whatever  bearing  some  of  them  may  have  on  the  best  mode  of 
governing  India  under  the  present  rule. 

Far  more  pertinent  and  more  pressing  is  the  question.  What 
have  we  done  and  ought  to  do  for  the  good  government  of  our 
Indian  Empire  ?  Of  what  we  have  done  already  the  world 
knows  something,  '  Quas  rcgio  iu  terris  nostri  non  plena 
■  laboris?'  and  there  is  no  need  here  to  sound  the  trumpet 
which  Mr.  W.  Hunter  blew  so  vigorously  last  year  at  Edin- 
burgh. For  present  purposes,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that 
India  under  our  rule  has  been  steadily  reaping  all  those  bless- 
ings which  a  strong  Government,  armed  with  all  the  best 
teachings  of  Western  civilization,  and  impelled  alike  by  its  own 
interests  and  its  higher  ambitions  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  governed  millions,  could  bestow.  The  India  of  to-day,  as 
compared  with  the  India  of  the  last  century,  furnishes  a  fit 
theme  for  sober  self-laudation.  Peace  and  civil  order,  equal 
rights  for  all  under  a  system  of  regular  laws  uprightly  admin- 
istered, a  steady  progress  in  the  arts,  the  learning,  the  appli- 
ances of  modem  civilization — these  are  solid  improvements  for 
which  no  well-informed  Indian  would  begrudge  our  countrymen 
their  full  share  of  credit.  From  this  standpoint  even  Mr. 
Hunter's  dazzling  picture  may  not  seem  to  be  greatly  over- 
done. 

It  is  only  when  we  change  our  point  of  view  and  look  more 
closely  into  certain  details,  that  we  miss  the  shadows  and  deep 
tones  which  a  picture  more  steruly  truthful  should  present. 
In  the  second  series  of  his  Edinburgh  lectures,  Mr.  W.  Hunter 
himself  has  enabled  us  to  correct  on  many  points  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  his  first.  And  his  own  admissions  betray 
on  the  whole  a  close  agreement  witii  the  conclusions  set  forth 
or  implied  in  that  weighty  and  well-considered  document, 
the  Heport  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission.  When  such 
authorities  are  found  agreeing,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
sharp  criticisms  which  less  friendly  or  more  outspoken  judges 
are  wont  to  utter  on  the  same  theme. 

To  the  present  poverty  of  the  people  of  India,  for  examile, 
Mr.  Hunter  points  as  one  of  '  the  saddest  and  moat  fundn- 
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mental  problems  with  which  a  State  can  be  called  to  deal.' 
This  is  a  fact  which  EngliBhmen  have  taken  a  long  time  to 
realize,  and  which  optimists  like  Sir  Richard  Temple  Btill  lack 
the  courage  or  thecandour  to  avow.*  It  ia  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  slurred  over  by  exultant  references  to  tlie  new  Indian 
loans,  or  by  misleading  comparisons  of  Indian  Sepoys  with 
the  soldiers  of  other  nations.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Hunter  pats 
it,  that  much  of  this  poverty  springs  directly  from  the  very 
excellences  of  British  rule;  that  the  population,  once  kept 
down  by  periodical  droughts  and  epidemics,  by  '  invasions 
from  without,  by  rebellions,  feuds,  and  hordes  of  banditti 
■within,  and  by  the  perpetual  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,'  has,  under  our  merciful,  strong,  well-ordered  rale 
kept  growing  too  fast  for  the  growing  resources  of  the  country, 
at  a  pace  still  farther  quickened  by  the  force  of  social  usages 
deeply  rooted  in  the  old  popular  creeds.  People  who  look  on 
youthful  marriages  and  the  begetting  of  male  offspring  as  a 
religious  duty,  are  likely  enough  to  increase  their  numbers 
without  dne  regard  to  their  worldly  prospects  ;  t  and  the  evil 
is  one  which  no  foreign  government  can  do  aught  openly  to 
check.  Nor  is  it  possible  now  for  a  British  Grovernment  to  let 
its  alien  subjects  die  of  famine  or  disease  by  millions,  if  any 
way  can  be  found  to  save  them  alive.  Against  the  lawlessness 
and  the  violence  of  former  days  we  have  set  our  faces  as  a 
matter  of  course.  From  foreign  invasion  we  have  made  India 
as  safe  as  £ngland,  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary 
by  a  few  alarmists,  who  find  no  safety  in  the  strongest  of 
natural  frontiers,  or  by  those  restless  enthusiasts  who  look  on 
fresh  conquests  as  a  kind  of  duty  owed  by  us  lo  the  world  at 
large. 

In  India,  as  in  Ireland,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live 
upon  the  land.  Trade  and  industry,  apart  from  agriculture, 
are  followed  by  a  comparative  few,  most  of  whom  appear  to 
earn  little  m4re  thau  a  bare  subsistence.^  The  growing  pres- 
sure on  the  soil  of  a  population  no  longer  thinned  by  war  and 
pestilence,  is  further  heightened  by  the  deep-rooted  dislike  of 
the  natives  to  emigration  beyond  sea.  In  the  ten  years  before 
1680  only  162,000  emigrants  sailed  from  British  Indian  ports ; 
and  few,  if  any,  of  these  sailed  with  the  intention  of  never 

*  See  Sir  B.  Tamplo's  address  on  the  Stfttislies  of  LiJiu,  diJivered  beForo 
the  Colonial  Inelitute  in  December  laet. 

t  Bir  B_  Temple  however  ('  ludia  in  13S0 '),  holJa  that  early  taama^e?  io  not 
teod  10  produce  l*rge  families. 

J  Oat  of  190  miUionBin  Biitiah  India,  176  millioni!  form  the  Fursl  Fopolation. 
Some  of  tbeBearetradersoTai'tisaaBwho  have  small  holdings,  irhile  the  labourers 
are  mostly  employed  oQ  the  lani. — Fiiinin;  Report. 
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retiiniing  homo.  While  new  lands  have  been  brought  under 
the  plough,  our  very  efforts  to  help  Nature  in  making  the  fields 
fruitful  have  sometimes  issued  either  in  disaBtroua  failure  or 
in  very  doubtful  success.  The  greatGangescanal, for  instance, 
a  work  of  which  any  country  might  be  prond,  has  more  than 
once  averted  famine  from  large  districts,  hut  it  has  also  tended 
to  turn  good  land  into  unhealthy  swamps,  and  to  cover  ouce 
fruitful  fields  with  the  saline  matter  known  as  Reh,  brought 
down  by  its  waters,  or  percolatmg  through  its  banks.  In  the 
country  above  Delhi  whole  fields  have  thus  become  white 
with  Beh,  and  no  way  of  arresting  the  mischief  seems  as  yet 
to  have  been  discovered. 

In  many  parts  of  India,  especially  in  populous  Bengal,  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  led  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
poorer  lands  which  in  former  days  were  allowed  to  lie  waste 
or  reserved  for  pasture.  This  in  its  turn  has  tended  to  en- 
hance the  rents  of  the  better  lands ;  for  an  agricultural  people 
must  live  somehow,  and  landlords,  in  India  as  in  Ireland,  are 
ready  enough  to  profit  by  an  increased  demand  for  the  use  of 
their  property.  Whether  the  landlords  of  Bengal  had  any 
right  to  do  so  under  the  famous  settlement  of  1793,  the  fact 
remains  that  so  they  did,  and  so  they  have  kept  on  doing 
ever  since,  in  spite  of  agrarian  combinations  and  the  pro- 
tection secured  to  the  peasantry  by  the  Rent  Law,  known  as 
the  Act  of  1859.  The  peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  struggling 
beneath  ever  new  burdens,  have  done  much  to  impoverish 
even  the  best  lands  by  extracting  from  them  all  they  could, 
and  putting  into  them  nothing  in  return.  The  manure  that 
might  have  enriched  them  is  used  up  as  fuel  in  default  of 
the  wood  once  gathered  from  the  neighbouring  jungle; 
the  land  knows  no  rest  from  constant  cropping;  and  the 
cattle,  shnt  out  from  their  old  pastures,  grow  weak  and  sickly 
for  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  of  that  cheap  salt  whicli  a 
paternal  Goverment  has  put  almost  out  of  their  reach.  The 
pressure  of  a  salt-tax,  reckoned  at  sevenpence  a  head,  howerer 
light  it  may  seem  to  our  Enghsh  notions,  means  to  the  poorer 
millions  of  India  a  serious  impost  on  one  prime  necessary 
of  all  animal  life.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  late 
Lord  Hobart,  as  Governor  of  Madras,  warned  Lord  Northbrook, 
then  Viceroy,  against  checking  the  consumption  of  salt  in 
Southern  India  by  any  further  addition  to  the  existing  duties, 
which  already  seemed  to  him  at  least  as  high  as  the  people 
could  safely  bear.  Even  Sir  Richard  Temple  admits  that 
the  salt-tax  is  'in  some  degree  felt  by  the  poorest  classes,' 
an.l  that '  in  the  North-AVestem  Provinces,  and  elsewhere  also. 
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there  have  been  signs  indicating  that  the  tax,  if  raised  too 
high,  would  affect  the  corLsumption  of  salt  b;  the  people,  and 
would  deter  them  from  giving  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  their 
cattle.'  * 

Some  measure  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  may  be  found 
in  the  scanty  harvest  yielded  by  the  hcense-tax  laid  on  trades 
since  1877.  Although  the  trading  classes  of  British  India 
are  numbered  at  over  three  million  adult  males,  the  tax  as 
first  levied  on  all  but  the  very  poorest  yielded  only  £900,000, 
while  later  exemptions  in  favour  of  incomes  below  600  rupees 
have  brought  the  receipts  down  to  little  more  than  half  a 
million.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  tax,  not  the  least 
fruitful  are  the  Mahajans  or  money-lenders,  who  have  helped 
so  greatly  to  make  life  harder  for  the  native  peasantry  under 
our  rule.  Usury  flouTishes  more  than  ever  under  a  system  of 
law  which,  aiming  at  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  tends 
virtually  to  arm  the  usurer  with  new  means  of  squeezing  his 
poor  and  plundered  debtors.  Every  Mahajan  is  not  a  harpy, 
any  more  than  every  Irish  landlord  is  pi-one  to  rack-renting  and 
unfair  evictions.  Many  a  Mahajan  deserves  the  credit  claimed 
by  Sir  B.  Temple  for  his  class  in  general.t  But  the  evi- 
dence furnished  alike  by  Famine  Commissioners,  civil  ofBcers, 
and  private  persons,  all  gees  to  prove  the  growing  indebted- 
ness of  the  people  under  our  rule,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  wealth  of  the  country  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
landed  classes  into  those  of  the  village  usurer.  If  the  rates 
of  usury  have  decreased  somewhat  under  our  rule,  the  protec- 
tion which  the  civil  courts  afford  to  unscrupulous  or  greedy 
creditors  has  largely  increased  the  numbers  of  their  yearly 
victims.  Happy  is  the  rayat  who,  having  once  fallen  into 
the  money-lender's  clutches,  can  escape  the  utter  ruin  which 
a  bad  season,  his  own  carelessness,  a  greedy  or  dishonest 
creditor,  and  the  decree  of  a  law-court  worked  on  English 
principles  combine  to  make  doubly  sure.  If  sometimes,  in 
despair  at  the  doom  which  makes  him  a  landless  beggar,  or  a 
virtual  bondsman,  he  turns  upon  his  persecutors,  and  takes 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  by  slaying  the  village  usurer, 
or  burning  his  house  down  with  all  its  contents,  who  can 
wonder  at  excesses  which  find  their  parallel  among  Christian 
peoples  nearer  home  ? 

Another  measure  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  seems  to  offer 
itself  in  the  records  of  recent  famines.  Luring  the  famine  of 
1877  in  Southern  and  Western  India,  more  than  five  million 
people  died  of  hunger  or  of  the  diseases  that  beset  the  famine- 

•  '  India  in  1880,'  pp.  237, 238,  t  Ibid.  pp.  79,  117. 
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striclieD.  In  tbe  Notth-WeBtern  Provinces,  during  the  following 
year,  a  million  and  a  quarter  arereckoDed  tohave  perished  from 
like  causes.  Many  of  these  lives  might  doubtless  have  been 
eaved  by  timely  care  and  larger  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
by  meaBures  such  as  Lord  Nortbbrook  steadily  applied  to  the 
Bahar  famine  of  1874.  But  neither  to  ofBcial  negligence  nor 
yet  to  the  actual  failure  of  crops  over  a  wide  area  should  we 
look  for  a  full  explanation  of  these  woful  losses.  During  the 
Orissa  famine  of  1666  va^t  numbers  of  people  died  because  no 
food  had  been  brought  betimes  into  tbe  country,  to  replace  the 
fast-failing  stock  of  former  years.  No  amount  of  money  could  in 
their  case  have  relieved  the  suffering  caused  by  actual  want 
of  food.  During  the  worst  months  of  1877,  on  tbe  contrary, 
food  was  pouring  into  the  dearth-Btricken  provinces  as  fast  as 
railways,  steamers,  carts,  and  beasts  of  burden  could  bring  it 
on.  The  grain-dealers  could  not  be  expected  to  sell  their  stores 
at  a  lose,  and  few  of  the  suffering  classes  could  afford  to  pay 
famine  prices  for  their  daily  meal.  Their  little  savings,  if 
they  had  any,  soon  disappeared  ;  the  village  usurers  gave  no 
more  advances,  and  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  find 
relief  on  the  public  works  underwent  a  course  of  slow  starration 
in  the  midst  of  comparative  plenty.  They  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  sickened  and  died  by  thousands,  not  because  food  was 
wanting,  but  because  money  was  scarce.  The  difference  of  a 
few  rupees  more  or  less  may  be  said  to  have  made  all  the 
differeuce  between  life  and  death  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
luckless  villagers  in  Southern  and  Western  India. 

How  tittle  progress  some  parts  of  India  seem  to  have  made 
under  our  rule  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Hunter's  own 
admissions  concerning  the  Madras  Presidency.  Throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  large  province  the  land  revenue  assess- 
ments are  settled  directly  with  each  rayat  or  husbandman 
from  year  to  year.  During  the  twenty-five  years  before  1879, 
although  the  cultivated  area  had  increased  by  two-thirds,  and 
tbe  population  by  43  per  cent.,  tbe  land-revenue  had  increased 
liy  ciily  one-fourth  ;  while  the  average  rate  of  assessment  per 
acre  has  fnllen  by  more  than  28  per  cent.  From  other  sources 
we  find  that  even  in  1879,  when  the  land  revenue  was  largely 
swolltn  by  the  arrears  of  the  two  years  preceding,  tbe  receipts 
were  only  half  a  million  higher  than  in  1870.^'  Tlie  seeming 
increase  amounted,  in  fact,  to  none  at  all.  Nor  has  tltis result 
bc(n  compensated  by  improvement  in  other  directions.  The 
total  revenues  of  the  Madras  Presidency  at  the  end  of  the  last 
decade  stood  no  higher  than  at  tbe  beginning,  while  those  of 

*  S^aliaUcul  Abetract  for  1BG9  to  1878,  p.  27. 
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Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Britisb  Barmab  bad  largely  increaBcd. 
Even  in  Bengal,  where  laud  now  sells  for  fifteen  and  even 
eighteen  years'  purchase,  and  the  people  at  large  seem  to  be 
comparatively  prosperons,  the  diaeontent  which  springs  from 
poverty  and  real  sQETering  has  sometimes  broken  out  in  agra- 
rian movements  and  in  organized  resistance  to  the  landlord's 
demniids.  The  landlord's  right  to  enhance  bis  rents  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  was  limited,  as  we  know,  by  the  Bent 
Act  of  1859.  Bat  all  tenants  under  twelve  years'  standing 
were  left  outside  the  pale  of  State  protection,  to  take  their 
cbaucein  the  open  market  against  eager  rivals  and  rack-renting 
Zamindars.  Their  cry  for  help  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Bengal  Government ;  and  in  1B79  a  Commission  appointed  to 
consider  their  complaints  declared  that  the  growing  competi- 
tion for  land,  unchecked  by  law  or  custom,  must  reduce  '  the 
whole  agricultural  population  to  a  condition  of  misery  and 
degradation.'  It  was  wrong,  they  added,  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  evil  which  involved  the  wretchedness  of  the 
masses,  if  any  amendment  of  existing  laws  could  '  by  itself, 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  obviate  or  remedy  the 
misfortnne.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  Bill  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Commission  has  already  been  laid  before  the  Bengal  Council. 
Some  of  its  provisions  are  sweeping  enough  to  make  the  hair 
of  an  English  landlord  stand  on  end.  But,  as  Stuart  Mill  long 
since  pointed  out,  English  notions  of  land-tenure  differ  widely 
from  those  which  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Bengal,  at  any  rate,  the  rights  of  the  cultivators  were  acknow- 
ledged to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Settlement  of  1798.  The  same 
principle  was  carried  further  by  the  Rent  Act  of  1859,  and  the 
new  Bill  aims  only  at  consummating  the  good  work  then  begun. 
It  proposes  for  one  thing  to  extend  to  tenants  of  three  years' 
standing  the  rights  of  occupancy  formerly  conferred  on  those 
who  had  held  for  twelve  years.  Such  tenants  shall  be  liable  to 
eviction  only  for  non-payment  of  rent,  for  breach  of  some 
agreement  which  carries  forfeiture  of  his  lease,  or  for  refusal 
under  ceriain  conditions  to  pay  an  increased  rent.  Due  notice 
of  snch  enhancement  must  be  given  to  the  rayat  three  months 
before  the  year's  end.  If  he  elects  to  give  up  his  holding,  the 
landlord  must  pay  him,  as  compensation  for  disturbance,  one 
year's  rent  at  the  increased  rate,  '  within  the  first  month  of  the 
ensning  year,'  in  default  of  which  the  tenant  shall  be  free  to 
retain  his  holding  at  the  old  rent.  Any  rayat,  moreover,  who 
may  be  evicted  on  any  of  the  grounds  aforesaid,  shall  receive 
compensation  for  '  any  improvements  mode  by  him  upon  the 
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land  ftt  any  time  while  be  cultivated  or  held  it.'     These  im- 

Srovements  include  buildings,  tanks,  irellB,  irrigation  and 
rainage  works,  embankments,  and  repairs  in  general ;  fruit- 
trees  nnd  all  lands  which  the  rayat  has  enclosed  or  reclaimed . 
It  is  evident  therefore  that,  before  the  landlord  can  raise  his 
rent,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  paj  the  outgoing  tenant 
a  sum  equivalent  to  several  years  of  the  increased  rental.  The 
practical  result  would  be,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  words,  '  to  give  a 
more  or  less  complete  degree  of  tenant-right  to  all  cultivators 
who  Lave  held  their  land  for  three  years  or  upwards  ;  that  is, 
almost  the  whole  agricultural  population  of  Bengal.' 

In  the  case  of  rayats  who  have  held  for  twelve  years,  the 
principle  of  tenant-right  is  to  be  applied  without  stint.  They 
at  least  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  measure  which 
would  enlarge  their  existing  rights  into  a  kind  of  permanent 
tenure,  transferable  by  sale,  (fift,  or  inheritance,  and  further 
enriched  by  one-half  of  that  '  unearned  increment,'  as  Mill 
called  it,  the  whole  of  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  the  land- 
lord's profit.  Henceforth,  that  is  to  say,  rayats  of  this  class 
in  Bengal  will  share  equally  with  their  landlords  in  every  rise 
in  the  market  value  of  the  land  or  the  crops  which  the  growth 
of  trade,  industry,  population,  or  other  causes  apart  from  the 
agency  of  either  landlord  or  tenant  may  bring  about.  In 
short,  if  this  new  Bill  becomes  law  in  anything  like  its  present 
shape,  the  peasantry  of  Bengal  will  have  gained  everything 
which  a  just  government  could  fairly  or  safely  yield.  The 
twenty-year  tenant  can  never  have  his  rent  raised  on  any 
pretext ;  the  twelve-year  tenant  will  have  virtual  fixity  of 
tenure,  liable  only  to  possible  re-adjustments  of  rent  on  a 
fixed  scale  and  a  definite  principle ;  while  tenants  of  three 
years'  standing  will  be  guaranteed  against  rack-rents  and 
unfair  evictions.  By  way  of  a  check  upon  the  Mahajan's 
power  of  abusing  the  forma  of  law  against  his  debtors,  it  is 
also  proposed  to  restrain  the  rayat  from  mortgnging  his  lund, 
by  declaring  all  such  mortgages  void  in  law,  while  no  right  of 
occupancy  shall  be  saleable  in  execution  of  any  decree  save 
for  non-payment  of  actual  rent.* 

The  i)opulona  and  fertile  province  of  Oudh  has  been  not 
unjustly  called  '  the  garden  of  India '  by  the  able  author  of 
Bome  well-written  and  instructive  '  Chapters  on  Oudh  History 
and  Affairs,'  From  these  it  appears  that,  however  fair  to 
look  upon,  '  the  garden  is  but  badly  kept  after  all.'  A  para- 
dise perhaps  for  the.  few  hundred  Talukdirs  whom  Lord 
Canning  took  under  his  protection,  it  seems  to  be  far  enough 
*  '  Peport  of  the  Teat  Lair  GommiMioii.' 
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from  a  paradise  for  the  millions  nbo  live  upon  the  land.  In 
a  province  nearly  as  large  aa  Scotland,  and  about  fonr  times 
OS  populous,  the  great  balk  of  the  people  '  wear  away  their 
lives  from  hapd  to  mouth,  and  year  to  year,'  as  Mr.  Iiwin 
pats  it,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  rent-collector  and  the 
village  nsnrer,  on  lands  which  they  mostly  hold  as  tenants- 
at-will,  always  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  their  little  holdings 
at  the  pleasure  of  a  grasping  landlord  or  a  merciless  agent. 
For  some  part  of  the  year  they  depend  on  the  money-lender 
for  the  scanty  food  that  just  keeps  them  alive.  According  to 
Mr.  Irwin,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Oudh  Commission,  has 
studied  the  whole  subject  at  first  hand,  aud  draws  his  own 
conclusions  from  a  wide  range  of  facts,  the  bulk  of  the  Oudh 
peasantry  are  worse  off  now  than  they  were  under  native  rule, 
for  want  of  that  protection  which  their  present  masters  have 
granted  only  to  the  Talukd&rs  and  the  few  small  landholders 
who  found  salvation  under  the  Bent  Law  of  1868.  The 
degree  of  tenant-right  which  Lord  Lawrence  secured  for  the 
Panjab  and  the  North-West  Provinces  has  not  yet  been  con- 
ceded in  any  practical  sense  to  the  half-starved,  ill-clad, 
debt-laden,  racK-rented  husbandmen  of  Oudh.  The  conces- 
sions made  to  them  iu  1868  have  thus  far  benefited  only  the 
few  whose  ancient  rights  had  not  been  wholly  swept  away  by 
the  Talukd&rs.  How  many  of  the  two  million  tenants-at-wiU 
ere  yearly  evicted  we  cannot  say ;  but  of  late  years  the  notices 
of  ejectment  have  averaged  thirty  thousand  a  year.  In  most 
cases  the  evicted  tenant  either  takes  to  some  form  of  robbery, 
or  becomes  a  slave  for  life  to  the  village  Baniya  whose  usuries 
have  drained  him  of  his  last  anna. 

It  appears,  in  short,  that  our  present  mode  of  dealing  with 
land-tenures  in  Oudh  is  tending  to  turn  the  mass  of  its 
peasantry  into  '  cottiers  of  a  debased  type.'  Of  course,  under 
such  conditions,  no  improvement  of  the  land  is  possible.  Yon 
cannot  expect  a  yearly  tenant  to  lay  out  much  money  or 
money's  worth  on  the  few  acres  which  he  holds  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  landlord  who  lays  out  nothing  on  them  for 
himself,  who  may  evict  the  tenant  whenever  it  suits  him,  and 
enhance  his  rent  as  often  as  he  likes.  Efficient  remedies  for 
a  state  of  things  so  hurtful  to  all  concerned  are  not  far  to 
seek.  As  Mr.  Irwin  justly  remarks,  '  the  one  great  boon 
which  we  can  bestow  upon '  this  class  of  tenants  '  is  perfect 
security  of  tenure,  at  a  rent  either  fixed  in  perpetuity  or  at 
least  not  liable  to  be  enhanced  by  the  caprice  or  greed  of  an 
interested  individual.'  Without  fixity  of  tenure  in  an  agricul- 
tural community,  where  the  land  is  mainly  tilled  by  petty 
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cultivators,  the  very  first  condition  of  induBtrial  growth,  that 
'to  each  man  be  assured,  with  the  utmost  attainable  certainty, 
the  fraits  of  bis  own  labour,'  can  never  be  realized.  The 
peasantry  of  Ondb,  or  of  any  other  part  of  Ind^,  are  entitled 
to,  at  least,  as  much  security  as  the  landlords  who  pay  rent 
directly  to  the  QoTernment  enjoy.  It  may  still  be  a  question 
whether  the  land-revenue  should  be  settled  for  thirty  years 
only,  OS  in  Oadh  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  or  for  ever,  as 
in  Bengal  and  Bahar.  Bat  there  can  be  no  qnestion  that  an 
underfed,  rack-rented,  pauperized  peasantry  are  a  danger 
and  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  government.  '  We  have  heard,' 
says  Mr.  Irwin,  'a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
feeling  of  security  in  the  minds  of  landlords.  Woold  it  not 
be  well  to  try  the  novel  experiment  of  creating  a  similar 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  tenants  ?' 

Mr.  Irwin's  conclusions  are  amply  justified  by  the  Famine 
Commissioners  themselves.  Several  pages  of  their  report  are 
taken  up  with  a  survey  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  various  ports  of  India,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
legislative  changes  required  for  the  redress  of  existing 
grievances.  Such  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  speaks  for 
itself. 

Prom  »U  qoarlers  (they  deolare)  it  ia  reported  tbbt  the  relations 
between  the  Wdlord  and  the  tenants  with  ocoapancr  rights  are  not  in 
a  salisfactory  state,  and  n.re  lieooming  yearly  more  and  more  hostile  ;  eo 
much  so  that  a  landlord  will  generalty  refuse  any  aid  to  bis  occupancy 
tenants  when  they  are  in  difficullies,  and  will  do  all  that  he  oan  to  rnin 
them  and  to  drive  them  off  the  land. 

In  such  a  struggle  might,  as  usual,  is  prevailing  over  right, 
and  '  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  occupancy  rights  have  been  irretrievably  impaired.'  Even 
in  Bengal,  the  Commissioners  tell  us,  '  large  portions  of  the 
agricultural  population  remain.  .  .  in  a  state  of  poverty,  at 
all  times  dangerously  near  to  actual  destitution,  and  unable 
to  resist  the  additional  strain  of  famine.'  They  remind  us 
how,  in  1878,  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  the  Lieutenant-governor,  spoke 
of  Bahar  as  needing  '  some  ready  means  of  enabling  the  rayat 
to  resist  illegal  distraint,  illegal  enhancement,  and  illegal 
cesses.'  The  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  cultivators' 
rights  in  Northern  India  is  based  in  part  on  their  historical 
claims  to  such  protection,  and  partly  on  the  ground  that 
security  of  tenure  must  bring  good  to  all  who  enjoy  it,  since, 
as  a  rule,  the  privileged  tenant  Is  better  off  in  many  ways  than 
the  tenant-ttt-wiU,  in  a  country  where  competition  forces  the 
rents  up  to  a  ruinous  height,  and  men  crowd  each  other  upon. 
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the  land.  The  CommiBaionere  therefore  urge  the  neceasity 
of  enlarging  '  the  uaiubers  of  those  who  hold  uuder  secure 
tenures,'  of  '  widening  the  limits  of  that  security,'  and  of 
guarding  and  BtTengthening  the  just  rights  of  the  teuaot-at- 
will,  '  hy  any  measure  that  may  seem  wise  and  equitable.'  For 
the  benefit  of  this  latter  class,  the  growth  of  which  '  cannot  be 
looked  on  without  serious  apprehension,'  they  propose  that 
any  tenant-at-will  who  has  paid  by  instalments,  over  and  above 
his  rent,  a  sum  representing  the  landlord's  gain  on  a  yearly 
tenancy,  shall  thereby  obtain  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  occupancy  tenant  Eviction  without  due  notice  is  also  to 
be  forbidden  wherever  such  a  practice  exists.  As  for  the  oc- 
capancy  tenant,  his  rent  should  '  be  altered  only  at  the  same 
time  as  the  revenue,'  or  once  in  thirty  years  ;  while  the  land- 
lord's efforts  to  overrule  or  efface  bis  tenant's  legal  rights 
shonld  be  frustrated  by  new  precautions,  and  his  powers  of 
ejectment  for  arrears  of  rent  limited  and  restrained  by  the 
ruling  of  a  Sent  Court. 

If  in  Bengal  the  popular  discontent  flames  oat  mainly 
against  the  landlord,  in  Western  India,  as  in  Madras,  it  com- 
monly vents  itself  upon  the  money-lenders.  Some  yeara  ago, 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Northbrook,  the  peace  of  India  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  peasantry  in  Puna  and 
other  distrieta  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  In  Bombay  the 
land-revenue  is  settled  with  each  holder  for  a  term  of  thirty 
yeara  ;  the  Government  taking  about  a  half  of  the  estimated 
rental.  Maddened  by  the  preaaure  of  hard  times,  and  the 
dread  of  yet  worse  to  come,  through  the  failure  of  the  law- 
courts  to  save  their  holdings  from  the  creditors'  grasp,  some 
of  the  peasantry  wreaked  their  rage  on  the  property  or  the 
peraons  of  the  hated  money-lenders  and  their  supposed  friends. 
The  riots  of  course  were  put  down;  but  an  official  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  prevalent  diacontent  haa  since  resulted  in  an 
Act  for  the  relief  of  the' Deccan  rayata,  which  aima  at  dealing 
thoroughly  with  the  evils  so  eloquently  described  by  Miss 
Nightingale.  Under  this  Act  a  ayatem  of  village  registry  has 
been  established,  as  a  safeguard  for  the  rayat  against  unfair 
claims.  No  deed  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  of  charges  on 
property,  shall  be  deemed  valid  unless  it  has  been  properly 
executed  before  the  village  registrar.  The  money-lender  must 
grant  receipts  for  all  payments  made  to  him,  and  produce  a 
yearly  statement  of  hia  accounts.  Small  suits  of  ten  rupees 
and  under  may  be  settled  as  in  Madras  bythe  village  Munsif. 
In  the  case  of  larger  suits  before  the  regular  Courts,  all  un- 
reasonable interest  shall  bo  disallowed,  nor  ahall  the  interest 
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ever  exceed  the  principal.  Tbe  sum  decreed  against  the  debtor 
shall  be  paid  hy  iDEt&lmentB  fixed  by  tbe  Court.  If  the  decree 
be  for  lees  than  fifty  rupees,  the  Court  may  discharge  the 
debtor  at  once  on  payment  of  as  much  as  be  is  able  to  pay. 
Debtors  for  larger  amounts  may  claim  the  protection  of  an 
Insolvency  Act.  In  every  case  due  inquiry  flhall  be  made  into 
the  history  of  the  debt ;  and  in  no  case  may  tbe  rayat  be 
imprisoned  in  execution  of  a  decree  for  money,  nor  may  his 
holding  be  attached  or  sold  unless  it  has  been  specifically 
mortgaged.  Even  then  the  Court  may  use  its  discretion  about 
seUing  the  property,  or  letting  it  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years.  In  other  cases  the  Conrt  may  allow  the  debtor's 
holding  to  be  cultivated  for  seven  years  or  under,  on  the 
creditor's  behalf,  and  partly  for  tbe  debtor's  own  support ; 
after  which  period  the  debtor  may  be  discharged.  In  the  case 
of  an  insolvent  debtor,  only  his  movable  property,  less  the 
mplements  of  his  trade,  is  liable  to  sale  for  debt ;  and  a  moiety 
of  his  holding  may  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  bis  creditors. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Act  of  1679  tends  to  secure 
the  husbandman  from  the  utter  ruin  to  which  under  tbe  old 
law  he  was  liable,  often  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  And 
it  also  warns  the  village  usurer  against  the  risks  involved  in 
lending  money  on  terms  which  the  law,  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  will  no  longer  sanction.  That  such  a  scheme  will 
ensure  absolute  justice  in  all  cases  we.  cannot  venture  to 
expect.  The  idle  and  the  thriftless  may  sometimes  be  saved 
from  merited  suffering  at  the  cost  of  an  honest  creditor.  But 
all  possible  drawbacks  count  for  nothing,  in  view  of  its  certain 
efficacy  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  shielding  tbe  weaker  millions  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  stronger  few.  The  Famine  Commissioners  are  men  of 
mark  and  experience  in  India  or  at  home  ;  and  yet  they  agree 
in  suggesting  that  certain  principles  of  the  Decean  Rayats 
Act  should  he  extended  to  other  provincee  besides  Bombay. 
They  even  raise  the  question  whether  the  new  law  goes  far 
enough  in  protecting  the  debtor  who  has  mortgaged  his  land ; 
and  they  propose  that,  instead  of  alienating  his  property  even 
for  a  term  of  years,  the  debtor  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
management  of  his  land,  and  pay  off  the  mortgage  by  instal- 
ments to  be  collected  half  yearly  by  the  Revenue  Courts.  Only 
in  tbe  event  of  his  failing  to  pay  the  Instalments  should  he 
be  ejected,  and  his  rights  in  the  holding  sold.  For  fixing  the 
rate  at  which  the  instalments  should  be  paid,  they  hold  that 
no  greater  boon  could  be  offered  alike  to  debtor  and  creditor, 
than  by  employing  the  services  of  the  revenue  officer,  '  as  a 
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snpplement  to  cheap  and  accessible  civil  courts.'  He  it  is 
wlio  has  the  beet  means  of  knowing  how  much  the  debtor  can 
pav,  and  of  realisiog  the  needful  instalments  of  his  debt  at  the 
least  possible  cost  and  risk  to  the  creditor.  With  the  reduction 
of  his  risks,  the  latter  should  be  made  to  accept  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  varying  perhaps  with  the  circumstances  of  each 
district,  but  not  maoh  exceeding  the  sii  per  cent,  at  which 
native  merchanta  now  usually  borrow  from  each  other. 

In  the  matter  of  mortgages  also,  might  not  the  collector 
be  empowered  to  settle  fair  terms  between  lender  and  borrower, 
after  due  inquiry  into  preliminary  points  ?  Such  at  least 
is  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Famine  CommiBsioners,  who 
would  withhold  from  any  mortgage  deed  not  openly  ratified 
before  a  collector,  the  right  to  be  accepted  as  proof  of  more 
than  '  a  simple  unsectired  debt.'  No  mortgage  of  the  new 
sort  should,  they  advise,  be  allowed  on  property  already 
eocombered,  nor  would  the  mortgager  be  suffered  to  retain  his 
rights  of  sale  and  transfer  so  long  as  the  mortgage  remained 
□nredeemed. 

Cheap  and  accessible  courts  of  justice  are  an  obvious  need 
in  a  purely  agricultural  country,  where  the  peasantry  are 
mostly  too  poor,  ignorant,  and  weak  to  protect  themselves.  It 
is  bad  enough  for  a  small  landholder  to  be  sued  by  a  Baniys 
or  Mahajan  for  a  debt  which  has  somehow  swollen  to  six  or 
seven  times  its  original  amount.*  The  chances  are  that  the 
real  debt  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  paid.  But  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  a  decree  will  issue  against  the  debtor  for  the 
whole  sum  claimed,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  stamps  and 
fees  will  make  a  large  addition — often  as  much  as  one-fifth 
to  the  debtor's  loss.  Mr.  Caird,  one  of  the  Famine  Com- 
nrissioners,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Lord  Hartington,  contrasts 
the  heavy  outlay  of  an  Indian  suitor  on  stamps  and  fees 
with  the  very  light  charges  of  the  Small  Debts  Courts  in  Scot- 
land. Id  these  courts  the  official  tax  on  a  suit  for  £12 
never  exceeds  four  shillings.  No  pleader,  moreover,  is  allowed 
except  by  order  of  the  judge  with  the  consent  of  both  the 
parties.  '  They  appear  personally,  and  the  case  is  heard  and 
disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes.  ...  An  appeal  can  only  be 
taken  in  very  exceptional  circnmstanceH,  and  is  not  made  use 
of  once  in  a  thousand  cases.  The  whole  time  occupied,  from 
the  issue  of  a  summons  to  the  decree  of  the  Court,  does  not 
exceed  five  days.'    In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruling 

•  In '  The  Nineteenth  Ceotar; '  (or  June,  IE 
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powers  maintain  with  odd  complacency  that  a  Btamp-tax  of 
17  per  cent,  od  the  value  of  litigated  property,  besides  lawyers' 
coats,  is  '  not  inordinately  costly,*  and  that  delays  in  the  dis- 
posal of  petty  causes  are  '  not  excessive,'  altboagh  the  duration 
of  a  contested  suit  averages  44  days  in  the  Ncrth-West 
Provinces,  89  in  Bengal,  and  250  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 

In  1871  an  Act  v,a.B  passed  enabliug  a  landowner  or  bis 
tenant  to  borrow  money  from  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  making  certain  improvements  on  his  estate.  It  was  a 
praiseworthy  measure,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  have  missed 
its  mark.  Among  the  causes  assigned  for  its  failure  are  the 
inertness  of  native  undertiugs,  the  delay,  trouble,  and  cost 
involved  in  applying  for  a  loan,  the  high  rates  of  interest 
required,  the  short  period  for  which  the  loan  is  allowed  to 
mn,  and  the  rigid  strictness  of  the  rules  for  punctual  repay- 
ment. To  these  may  be  added,  the  general  unwillingness  of 
landholders  to  spend  money  on  improvements  which  may 
furnish  an  excuse  for  enhancing  their  assessments  to  the 
land-revenue.  That  their  fears  are  not  wholly  groundless, 
no  impartial  person  will  deny.  In-some  few  provinces  indeed, 
OS  in  the  Fanjab,  it  is  a  standing  rule  among  revenue  officers 
that  the  makers  of  new  wells  shall  be  protected  from  enhance- 
ment for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  while  repairers  of  old  wells 
and  diggers  of  watercourses  shall  enjoy  the  like  advantage 
tor  ten  years.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  faet  that,  in  1877, 
the  Fanjab  stood  first  on  the  list  of  borrowers  for  the  purpose 
of  land  improvement.  But  in  several  other  provinces  no 
definite  rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  and  in  Bombay 
alone  has  any  such  rule  obtained  the  force  of  law.  As  matter 
of  common  justice,  we  bold  with  the  Famine  Gommissioners 
that  the  landholder  should  be  guaranteed  by  law  against 
all  enhancements  on  account  of  improved  value  given  by 
himself  to  the  land,  '  for  euoh  a  period  as  shall  secure  to  him 
such  a  reasonable  return  on  bis  investment  as  will  encourage 
the  prosecution  of  improvements.'  The  same  principle  should 
of  course  be  applied  to  '  privileged  tenants '  of  all  classes, 
numbers  of  whom  aie  still  liable  to  eviction  without  receiv- 
ing a  rupee  of  compensation  for 'improvements  of  their  own 
making. 

Mr.  Caird,  in  common  with  many  other  critics,  finds  grave 
fault  with  the  rigid  rules  enforced  throughout  India  for 
collecting  the  land  revenue,  and  pleads  strongly  for  a  return 
to  the  old  principle  of  payment  in  kind,  not  in  money.  His 
arguments  on  both  points  have  been  so  fully  answered  by  the 
Indian  Government,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here. 
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Even  if  the  old  Bjstem  of  produce  rents  were  tlie  beet  in 
theory,  its  practical  drawbacks  seem  to  hare  justified  the 
Moghal  emperors  in  sabstitutitig  money  payments  for  pay- 
ment in  kind.  The  example  set  by  them  has  been  everywhere 
followed  by  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  most  cases  by  the 
native  princes  attached  to  oar  rale.  In  Bahar,  where  corn 
TentB  are  commonly  paid  to  the  landlords  by  tbeir  tenants, 
the  rayat  is  '  infinitely  worse  off  than  in  Bengal,'  where  all 
rents  are  paid  in  money.  So  little  do  the  people  at  large  care 
for  the  old  system,  that  the  tenants  in  the  Fanjab  have 
straggled,  hitherto  in  vain,  to  get  their  com  rents  commuted 
into  money.  It  is  the  landlords  who  resist  their  demands. 
In  the  North-West  Provinces  a  like  struggle  has  generally 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  tenants. 

It  is  hard  also  to  see  how  the  demand  for  more  elastic 
methods  of  raising  the  land  revenue  could  be  conceded  in  any 
lai'ge  measure  by  a  civilized  government.  As  the  Famine 
Commissioners  themselves  admit,  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  payments  to  the  State  would  do  the 
landholder  more  harm  than  good.  In  very  bad  seasons  he 
can  already  claim  the  remission  or  the  postponement  of  his 
share  of  the  State  demand.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
reasonable  indulgence  is  not  always  shown  to  real  suffering, 
and  that  arrears  of  revenue  are  sometimes  exacted  with  more 
seal  than  discretion.  The  most  merciful  of  collectors  are 
often  powerless  against  the  desire  of  a  Government  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  In  the  interests  of  all  concerned  a  larger 
discretion  might  safely  be  conferred  on  the  district  officer, 
who,  going  to  and  fro  among  the  people,  may  be  trusted  to 
gauge  with  general  accuracy  the  measure  of  their  claims  on 
the  forbearance  of  the  State.  He  should  have  full  liberty  to 
sospecd  or  remit  so  much  of  the  Government  demand  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  district  may  seem  at  any  moment  to 
enjoin. 

All  such  improvements  as  those  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
land  tenures  of  India  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of 
national  well-being  in  a  country  where  agriculture  is  the 
mainstay  of  life.  Security  of  tenure  has  never  failed  to 
encourage  thrift  and  industry  among  those  classes  who  live 
by  the  land.  And  it  tends  to  counteract  the  working  of 
costoms  that  sanction  unlimited  subdivision  of  landed 
property.  It  is  likely  too  that  some  other  of  the  reforms 
suggested  by  the  Famine  Commissioners  in  common,  or  by 
Mr.  Caird  alone,  might  easily  be  adopted  with  good  results. 
The  creation,  for  instance,  of  an  Agricultural  Department  on 
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the  plan  drawn  out  by.  the  former,  would  give  a  wide  and 
healthy  impetas  to  all  forms  of  industry  connected  with  the 
land.  It  makes  nothing  against  such  a  scheme  that  some- 
thing like  it  on  a  small  scale  has  been  tried  already  to  little 
purpose.  With  regard  again  to  Mr.  Gaird's  plea  for  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  local  Governments,  the  Indian  Government 
itself  agrees  '  in  much  that  be  says  about  the  expediency  and 
economy '  of  saoh  a  coarse,  and  holds  out  the  hope  of  soon 
going  further  in  the  path  first  trodden  by  Lord  Mayo. 

But  after  all  said  and  done,  there  remains,  we  think,  the 
yet  greater  question  of  the  laud-revenue  itself.  Ought  the 
land-revenue  to  be  fixed  for  ever,  as  in  Bengal,  for  one  year 
as  in  Madras,  or  for  thirty  years  as  in  the  Nortb-West 
Provinces  ?  No  one  in  these  days  dreams  of  justifying  the 
principle  of  a  yearly  assessment,  which  has  tended  only  to 
ifnpoverisb  the  people  and  to  check  the  agricultural  growth 
of  Madras.  But  many  persons  still  object  to  any  form  of 
land  settlement  which  debars  the  Government  from  claiming 
its  rightful  share  of  the  profits  due,  not  to  the  landholders' 
own  industry,  but  to  the  growing  value  of  the  land.  To  them 
it  seems  that  a  readjustment  of  the  land-revenue  once  in 
thirty  years  or  so  secures  a  fair  division  of  those  profits 
between  the  landholder  and  the  State,  and  thus  enables  the 
latter  to  meet  its  growing  liabilities  with  enlarged  means. 
Experience,  however,  does  not  seem  to  justify  this  preference 
of  long  settlements  to  settlements  fixed  for  ever,  as  in  Bengal. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  snfFering  caused  in  many  parts  of 
Bombay  by  the  high  rates  at  which  the  land-revenue  was 
re-assessed  in  1864,  and  the  following  years.  Similar 
complaints  have  often  reached  us  from  the  North- Western 
Provinces.  And  the  cost  of  these  revised  settlements  appears 
to  have  outbalanced  the  actual  gains.  A  well-informed 
writer  on  Indian  topics  has  shown  that  in  the  ten  years 
following  1809,  the  net  yield  of  land-revenue  would  have  ex- 
ceeded by  2^  millions  the  sums  actually  realized,  had  the 
permanent  settlement  been  then  in  force.  "  Tbat  periodical 
revisions  of  the  land-tax  are  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the 
State,  and  of  harassment  to  the  people,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  frankly  confessed.  Very  significant  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  North-West 
Provinces  give  way  sooner  under  the  stress  of  famine  than 
the  people  of  Bengal.  It  seems  clear,  moreover,  that  even  a 
thirty-year  settlement  fails  to  encourage  the  laying  out  of 
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money  on  the  land.  As  Mr  Caird  observes,  a  man  who  holds 
a  few  acres  of  inam  l&iid  at  a  low  quit-rent,  in  addition  to  a 
holding  rented  on  the  usual  terms,  will  spend  all  his  savings 
on  the  improvement  of  the  former,  ^hile  he  '  will  not  la;  out 
a  penny  on  the  holding  which  is  liable  to  future  increase  of 
assessment.' 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  people  of  Bengal  are  better 
off  OD  the  whole  than  the  people  of  any  province  under  a 
periodical  settlement.  This  fact  alone  makes  strongly  in 
favour  of  perpetual  settlements.  A  comparison  of  the  total 
revenues  yielded  by  each  province  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Bengal,  with  a  permanent  land-tax  of  four  millions, 
now  raises  a  total  revenue  of  nineteen  millions.*  Of  the 
eight  millions  raised  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Ondh, 
less  than  three  millions  are  drawn  from  other  sources  than 
the  land-revenue.  Madras  shows  a  total  of  eight  and  a  half 
millions,  about  half  of  which  is  raised  directly  from  the  land. 
Bombay,  with  a  land-tax  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  furnishes 
a  total  of  ten  millions.  These  figures  tend  at  any  rate  to 
show  that,  in  spite  of  a  land-revenue  settled  for  ever,  Bengal 
contributes  to  the  goneral  income  at  least  as  large  a  share, 
in  proportion  to  her  size  and  the  numbers  of  her  people,  as 
any  other  province  in  British  India.  In  short,  the  unearned 
increment  of  which  the  Ckivemment  deprived  itself  by  the 
settlement  of  1793,  has  been  made  up  to  it  in  varioas  vays  ; 
while  in  respect  of  general  wealth,  commercial  and  industrial 
progress,  and  capacity  to  bear  the  strain  of  new  taxation,  no 
other  province  can  compete  with  Bengal. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  land-revenue  in 
each  of  the  other  great  provinces  has  almost  stood  still  for 
many  years  past,  the  time,  we  think,  has  come  when  the 
principle  that  has  worked  so  well  in  one  of  our  oldest  pro- 
vinces might  safely  be  applied  to  the  other  three.  A  perpetual 
settlement,  based  on  the  village  or  even  on  the  Rayatimr 
system,  and  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened 
rules,  would  be  a  boon  of  the  highest  value  to  all  who  came 
within  its  reach,  and  a  source  of  ever-growing  satisfaction  to 
the  Government  that  offered  it.  Under  right  conditions  such 
a  measure  would  yield  more  than  all  the  advantages,  with 
none  of  the  drawbacks,  that  have  marked  its  working  in 
Bengal.  This  boon  which  Lord  HaHfax  would  have  granted 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  prayer  of  Lord  Canning,  might  well 
bs  extended  to  the  Panjab  also.  And  it  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  supplemented  by  another  boon  for  which  Lord  Canning 
*  Or  18J  millionj  if  no  exclude  Assini. 
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pleaded  in  vain — the  right,  namely,  of  redeeming  the  land-tax 
b;  payment  of  a  Imnp  anm,  '  equal  in  value  to  the  revenue 
redeemed.' 

This  is  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Gaird  also  contends 
■when  he  advises  the  Indian  Government  to  '  offer  every  facility 
for  changing  the  tenure  into  freehold,'  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  scheme  which  would  do  bo  mach  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  would  bind  the  landed  classes 
BO  atrongly  to  their  rulers.  Mr.  Caird  would  establish  in  each 
province  a  Freehold  CommiBeioD,  empowered  to  change  any 
applicant's  tenure  to  freehold  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  twenty 
years'  purchase.  Instead  of  paying  the  whole  sum  down,  the 
landholder  might  be  allowed  to  complete  his  purchase  by 
payments  carried  on  through  thirty-five  years.  If  such  a 
process  could  be  effected  on  a  large  scale,  the  Government 
for  many  years  to  come  would  have  no  cause  for  anxiety 
about  ways  and  means,  while  every  fi-eeholder  would  be  giving 
the  Government  a  hostage  for  his  loyalty  in  exchange  for  the 
means  of  bettering  himself  and  adding  to  his  country's  wealth. 

That  India  was  richer  once  than  she  is  now,  may  be  inferred 
from  what  we  know  of  the  revenues  raised  by  the  Moghal 
emperors.  In  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Akbar's 
land-r'evenue  amounted  to  seventeen  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  while  the  whole  of  Jahangir's  revenues  from  all 
sonrceB  came  up  to  fifty  millions.  In  the  middle  of  the  same 
century,  Aurangzib  drew  from  the  land  alone  as  much  aa 
thirty-five  millions,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  his 
total  revenues  were  reckoned  at  eighty  millions,  all  but  a 
fraction  of  which  was  raised  from  his  Indian  provinces.*  At 
this  moment  we  contrive  to  raise  with  some  difficulty  a  total 
revenue  of  sixty  millions  from  a  dominion  wider  than  that 
of  Aurangzib.  t  This  is  not  much  to  boast  of  as  the  result  of 
British  rule  over  two  hundred  millions  of  people.  With  all 
allowance  for  Moghal  rapacity,  and  the  ueceBBity  imposed 
upon  us  of  taxing  lightly  a  huge  mass  of  alien  subjects 
governed  by  a  few  thousand  Englishmen,  it  seemB  to  argue  a 
serious  decline  in  the  taxable  resources  of  India  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  seem  already  to 
have  touched  the  point  at  which,  for  the  present,  fresh 
taxation  becomes  a  danger  as  well  as  a  difficulty.  It  may  be 
easy  to  raise  loans  at  4  per  cent,  on  Indian  revenue,  because 
the    lenders    know    that    behind    India  stands  the  virtual 

*  '  The  Bevenne  BeBomyieEi  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India.'    B7  E.  Thomas. 
Trlibner  and  Co.  1671. 
t  that  ia  tbeontside  unonntof  'or^aaij  revesn;,'  inclading  opinm  receipts. 
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gcorantee  of  Great  Britain.  Bnt,  as  Mr.  Hunter  himself 
pnte  it,  '  no  financial  dexterity  will  get  rid  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Indian  people,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Indian  GoTemment.'  The  Indian  revenaes  bare  not  stood 
still,  bnt  their  advance  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  new  demands  npon  them.  And  eome  items  of  existing 
revenue  appear  doomed  to  oltimate  extinction  or  else  to  large 
reductions.  Most  of  the  cotton  duties  have  gone  ahready. 
The  export  duty  on  rice  will  have  in  due  time  to  go.  A 
license-tax:  yields  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  evila 
incident  to  its  collection.  A  cry  is  already  going  forth  for 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties.  On  the  continuance  of  the 
opium  revenue  at  its  present  figure  it  is  unsafe  to  calculate 
for  more  than  a  few  years.  Of  the  new  taxes  which  have 
sometimes  been  proposed,  there  is  hardly  one  to  which  strong 
objectione  might  not  be  fairly  offered.  The  tribute  which 
India  pays  to  England  in  the  shape  of  home  charges  keeps 
on  increasing  at  an  unpleasant  rate.  A  rupee  worth  only 
Is.  8d.  means  for  India  the  loss  by  exchange  of  three  millions 
a  year.  An  Afghan  war,  begun  without  provocation  and 
continued  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  costs,  has  saddled 
India  with  a  new  and  heavy  burden. 

In  view  of  all  this,  economy  and  retrenchment  are  obviously 
needful  for  our  own  interests  no  less  than  India's.  And  for 
this  end  we  must  act  more  fairly  by  the  people  of  India  than 
we  have  hitherto  done.  In  common  justice  to  the  natives, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  pledges  more  than  once  renewed,  we 
mnst  yield  them  a  much  larger  share  than  heretofore  in  the 
civil  service  of  their  own  country.  There  are  few  posts  in 
that  service  which  qualified  natives  could  not  fill  as  efficiently 
as  our  own  countrymen,  and  at  less  cost.  In  the  army  also 
native  officers  might  safely  be  entrusted  with  commands 
higher  than  that  of  a  single  company.  What  native  officers 
of  mark  and  mettle  conld  do  in  trying  circumstances,  the 
annals  of  our  earlier  wars  in  India  have  abundantly  shown. 
It  is  a  scandal  to  this  country  that  statesmen  like  Sir 
Madhava  Rao  should  find  their  only  hope  of  preferment  in 
the  native  states,  that  a  Todar  Mai  or  a  Shitab  Bai  is 
impossible  under  our  rule,  and  that  none  but  a  native  Prince, 
or  Lord  of  very  high  degree,  can  look  for  a  seat  in  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  British 
garrisons  in  India ;  but  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  might 
be  sensibly  reduced  by  doing  away  with  two  of  the  Com- 
manders-in-chief, and  by  allowing  the  Indian  Government  to 
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keep  an  army  of  its  own,  enlisted  solely  for  Indian  service. 
In  justice  to  tbe  rest  of  India,  the  native  states  should  be 
required  to  contribute  much  more  largely  than  they  do  now 
towards  the  gener&l  expenses  of  the  government  under  whose 
protection  they  have  flourished  as  they  never  did  before. 
Above  all  things  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  present 
state  of  India'a  finances,  that  we  should  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  conquest  or  aggression  beyond  India's  natural  frontier,  and 
tarn  our  minds  from  an  insane  dread  of  Bussian  intrigues  to 
the  carrying  forward  of  that  wise  domestic  policy  which  Lord 
Lawrence  upheld  so  earnestly  in  one  of  the  noblest  minutes 
ever  penned  by  an  Anglo-Indian  statesman. 

L.  J.  TROTTER. 


Abt.  v. — The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  yeie  Teitament  of  our  Lord  and  Sarwiir  Jaait  ChrUl,  tram- 
laud  out  of  tht  Greek :  being  the  Vernon  tet  foith  A.D.  1611 
compared  irif/i  the  mott  AneietU  Atitkoritiet,  and  revieed  A.D. 
1861.  Printed  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Published  by  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  Warehouse: 
7,  Paternoster  Row.  By  C.  J.  Clay,  M.A.,  Cambridge 
Warehouse :  17,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Tes  revised  version  of  tbe  New  Testament  has  excited  a 
greater  public  interest  than  any  book  ever  published  in 
England.  A  sale  of  upwards  of  a  million  copies  in  a  few 
weeks  is  an  unprecedented  incident  in  the  history  of  publish- 
ing, beside  which  the  greatest  successes  6f  our  popular 
writers  appear  insignificant.  This  interest  in  tbe  revised 
New  Testament  has  not  of  course  been  entirely  a  religious 
interest.  The  Bible  is  not  only  the  rule  of  Christian  faith 
and  the  chief  book  of  Christian  devotion,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  familiar,  of  English  classics, 
and  as  such  it  is  regarded  with  much  interest  and  even 
afFectiou  by  many  who  would  not  call  themselves  Christians. 
But  much  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  new 
version  has  been  of  a  religious  character.  It  shows  that 
whatever  tbe  changes  that  may  have  come  over  theolog:icai 
opinion  of  recent  years  regarding  inspiration  and  kindred 
topics,  the  Bible  remains  very  much  where  it  was  in  the 
reverence  and  affection  of  the  English  people. 

We  may  go  a  step  further.  The  publication  of  this  book 
and  the  interest  it  has  created  are  an  evidence  of  an  enhanced 
interest  in  tho  Bible.     The  same  reasons  which  have  led  the 
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BcholarB  of  our  time  to  stndy  the  original  texts  of  Scripture 
more  diligently  than  in  former  times,  have  led  to  a  demand 
for  a  more  accurate  version  for  the  use  of  the  people.  If 
awakened  intellectual  curiosity,  and  even  Boepticism,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  these  causes,  a  deepened  sense  of  the  value 
of  Scripture  is  the  main  cause.  The  scholars  who  met  at 
Westminster  were  not  expected  to  make  a  more  beautiful 
English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  felt  to  be  im- 
possible, nor  was  the  removal  of  obsolete  words,  which  were 
not  seriously  inconvenient,  the  main  service  expected  from 
them,  but  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version,  m  which  the 
original  meaning  of  the  texts  should  be  preserved  with  the 
utmost  possible  fidelity.  In  order  to  judge  the  new  version 
fairly  we  must  remember  that  this  was  the  character  of  the 
demand  which  called  it  into  existence. 

Our  times  and  the  age  of  the  Reformation  have  many 
points  of  resemblance;  and  their  common  desire  for  a  revised 
Bible  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting.  In  the  sixteeuth 
century  Bible  followed  Bible,  and  revision  revision  in  quick 
succesBion.  Tyndale's  Testament  and  Coverdale's  Bible, 
the  Genevan  Bible,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  not  to  men- 
tion other  revisions,  showed  the  eager  desire  of  the  people 
to  have  a  Bible,  and  a  correct  Bible — a  desire  so  eager  that 
neither  the  jealousy  of  the  court  nor  of  the  church  could 
restrain  it ;  and  royal  and  episcopal  authority  had  to  be 
bestowed  upon  a  translated  Bible.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that,  after  having  slept  since  1611, 
the  question  of  revising  the  Bible  should  have  been  revived 
in  our  time,  and  a  new  version  issued  in  the  year  1881. 

Before  passing  judgment  on  the  work  of  the  revision  of 
1881,  it  is  needful  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  task 
which  the  revisers  undertook  to  perform,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  undertook  it.  The  revision  dates  its  begin- 
ning from  a  motion  which  was  made  in  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury  on  the  10th  of  February,  1870. 
The  mover  was  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  tbe 
seconder  the  present  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The 
motion  asked  for  a  committee,  'to  report  upon  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in  all 
those  passages  where  plain  and  clear  errors,  whether  in  the 
Greek  text  originally  adopted  by  the  translators,  or  in  the 
translation  made  from  the  same,  shall  on  due  investigation 
be  found  to  exist.'  On  this  motion'  being  adopted,  a  committee 
of  both  houses  of  Convocation  drew  up  a  report  on  the  subject, 
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which  they  emhodied  in  a  seriee  of  resolatioaa.  One  of  these 
vas :  '  That  in  the  above  reaolutionB  we  do  not  contemplate 
any  new  tranelation  of  the  Bible,  or  any  alteration  of  the 
langaage,  except  where  in  the  judgment  of  the  meet  competeot 
Bcholars  such  change  is  necessary.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resolntion  that  the  revisers 
were  neither  required  nor  permitted  to  alter  the  authorized 
version  unless  the  reasons  for  such  alteration  were  of  a  con- 
elusive  character.  Additional  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
conservative  character  of  their  work  by  certain  rules  agreed 
to  by  the  committee  of  Convocation  on  the  25th  day  of  May, 
1870.  The  second  of  these  roles  was;  'To  limit  as  far  as 
possible  the  expression  of  alterations  to  the  langnage  of  the 
authorized  and  earher  English  versions.'  The  fifth  rale 
limited  the  company's  power  of  alterations  by  prescribing, 
'  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  second  or 
final  revisicm,  except  two-thi^s  of  those  present  approve  of 
the  same.'  The  cautions  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  and  the 
advantage  given  to  those  opposed  to  changes  by  the  mle 
which  reqaired  two-thirds  of  a  majority  in  order  to  effect 
a  change,  created  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
were  favourable  to  a  real  revision,  that  the  ipork  would  be 
timidly  and  incompletely  accomplished,  and  that  many  'plain 
and  clear  errors '  would  reappear  in  the  new  version.  This 
is  a  fear  which  has  been  signally  disappointed.  The  revisers 
have  done  their  work  with  thoroughness  and  with  oouri^e. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  before  we  close  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  defects  of  the  new  version,  arising  mainly 
from  its  somewhat  rigid  spirit  of  scholarship,  natur^  enough 
in  a  company  composed  mainly  of  academical  clergymen;  but 
it  is  fortunate  the  revisers  erred  on  this  side,  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  laxity  and  capricious  lawlessness.  One  of  their 
namber.  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  in  an  article  in  '  The  Nineteenth 
Century'  for  June,  finds  fault  with  certain  renderings, 
and  appeals  to  a  future  revision  to  do  justice  to  words  and 
thoughts  which  have  been  long  misrepresented,  '  to  the  sore 
discredit  with  many  thoughtful  minds  of  the  ChriBtiaa  gospel ! ' 
If  the  revisers  had  set  themselves  to  rehabilitate  the  Christian 
gospel  to  'thoughtful  minds,'  or  had  sought  to  work  out 
any  special  crotchets  of  their  own,  they  would  have  bitterly 
disappointed  the  great  expectatious  formed  of  them.  8uch  a 
revision  wonld  have  been  '  an  abomination,'  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Archdeacon  Denison,  in  the  sight  of  all  fair- 
minded  scholars  who,  whatever  theit  religious  views,  concur 
in  the  wish  to  give  to  Englishmen  a  true  account  of  the 
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words  of  Chriet  and  of  bis  apostles.  We  shodder  to  think 
wbat  might  b&ve  been  the  reeult  bad  a  oompany  of  revisers 
eome  togetber  at  Westimnster  determined  to  carry  out  a 
particolar  set  of  -views,  whether  to  oonserre  the  ideas  of  the 
post,  or  to  adapt  the  New  Testament  to  Dr.  Smith's 
'thoughtful  minds.'  The  idea  almost  makes  qs  withdraw 
our  wish  that  they  bad  been  somewhat  less  stern  in  their 
adherence  to  rigid  law  and  rule. 

The  reyieers  have  done  their  work  without  fear  and  without 
favour.  With  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Greek  text,  upon 
grammars,  lexicons,  and  concordances,  they  have  worked 
tecundum  artem,  and  have  given  no  heed  to  the  voices  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other  which  woold  hare  sought  to  draw  them 
&om  the  paths  of  philological  integrity.  We  regret  for  some 
reasons  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  revisers  to  the  Greek 
original,  and  their  too  great  willingness  to  sacrifice  their 
mother  English  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  foreign 
tongue.  It  would  have  been  better  in  a  popular  translation 
to  leave  some  shades  of  meaning  unexpressed  rather  than 
endanger  the  obscurity  of  the  text  by  the  use  of  unusual 
modes  of  expression  likely  to  perplex  plain  readers. 

The  revisers  might  have  satisfied  themselves  with  trans- 
lating one  of  the  best  texts  now  in  use.  They  acted  wisely  in 
reserving  to  themselves  full  liberty  to  select  whatever  roEtdings 
approved  themselves  to  their  judgment.  A  oompany  which 
contained  Dr.  Scrivener,  Ganon  Westoott,  and  Dr.  Hort,  and 
for  some  time,  we  believe.  Dr.  Tregelles,  not  to  mention  other 
moat  competent  judges,  formed  the  strongest  court  of  appeal 
that  ever  est  in  Europe  on  the  question  of  the  various  read- 
ings, of  the  New  Testament.  The  text  which  they  adopted 
has  been  published  by  the  University  presses,  and  the  new 
English  Textua  Recepttis  will  henceforth  be  one  of  the  purest 
and  best  in  existence.  Its  similarity  to  the  text  of  the  beau- 
tiful text  just  issued  by  MesBrs.  Macmillan  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Hort  and  Dr.  Westcott,  shows  the  leading  part  that 
must  have  fallen  to  these  scholars  in  the  determination  of  this 
fondamental  question.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  revisers.  They  have,  as  in 
other  matters,  gone  by  a  somewhat  rigid  rule,  and  allowed 
the  authority  of  the  few  old  MSS.  which  we  possess  to  be  not 
only  dominant  but  almost  tyrannous.  If  a  rule  was  to  be 
followed,  it  was,  of  course,  the  safest  and  most  intelligible  to 
follow  A,  B,  C,  D,  K.  But  as  our  oldest  MBS.  belong  to  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  obvious  that  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in 
receiving  even   their   testimony.      Notwithstanding  the   an- 
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thority  of  the  old  M53.,  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselveB  to  the- 
reading  adopted  in  Bom.  t.  1.  The  English  reader  will  find 
that  the  changes  made  in  the  revieed  New  Testament  through 
changes  of  reading  are  not  very  numerous,  nor  usually  impor- 
tant, though  one  or  two  of  them  are  very  iuteresting.  We 
would  specially  call  attention  to  Matt.  ix.  17,  Mark  ix.  22, 
23,  Heb.  iv.  2,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  1  John  iii.  1,  Rev.  xvii.  8.' 
The  comparatively  few  cbauges  made  in  the  text,  and  theur 
slight  importance,  is  an  example  of  a  conservative  result 
coming  from  what  was  once  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  as 
great  danger  to  the  Christian  faith  as  the  higher  criticism 
is  supposed  to  be  at  present. 

As  was  to  be  anticipated  from  a  company  of  translators 
containing  eminent  historical  critics,  every  effort  ia  made  in 
the  Revised  Version  to  preserve  in  the  translation  whatever 
serves  to  mark  to  the  English  reader  the  exact  time  at  which 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  A  snccessfol 
instance  of  this  is  their  uniform  retention  of  the  definite  article 
before  '  Christ.'  Before  His  resurrection  our  Lord  was  not 
called  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Christ. 
For  some  reason  the  definite  article  was  sometimes  omitted  by 
King  James's  revisers.  Its  restoration  is  a  special  advantage 
in  Malt.  ii.  5,  '  He  enquired  of  them  where  the  Christ  shonld 
be  born.'  In  their  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  revisers  have  happily  preserved  to  the  English  reader  the 
sense  that  he  is  listening  to  a  voice  from  the  first  century,  and 
that  sacrifices  were  still  offered  in  Jerusalem.  We  now  read 
in  Heb.  ix.  6,  '  the  priests  go  in  continually  into  the  first 
tabernacle  accomplishing  the  services ;  but  into  the  second 
the  high  priest  alone,  once  in  the  year.'  Those  who  know 
Roman  history,  and  the  great  part  which  the  Praetorian  guard 
played  in  the  history  c^  the  Empire,  will  read  with  a  strange 
interest  the  revisers'  version  of  St.  Paul's  words  Phil.  i.  13, 
'  My  bonds  became  manifest  in  Christ  throughout  the  whole 
prffitorian  guard.' 

The  revisers  have  made  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
historical  understanding  of  New  Testament  times  by  their 
removal  of  the  misleading  '  Grecians  '  from  Acts  vi.  1  and  the 
substitution  of  '  Grecian  Jews.'  They  have,  of  course,  altered 
the  utterly  absnrd  '  Easter  '  of  Acts  xii.  4  into  '  Passover.' 

Another,  bat  less  fortunate  attempt  to  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  time  when  the  words  were  written,  is  the  change  made  in 
the  rendering  of  the  tenses  in  Matt.  i.  22,  Matt.  xxi.  4,  zxvi. 
*  A  very  oleu  and  interesling  ucoant  of  these  ohsnges  will  be  found  in  the 
'  CompaDion  to  the  BeTieed  Version  of  the  English  New  Teatament,'  by  iiei. 
ItobcTts,  D.D.    (Cas«ell  and  Co.) 
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56.  The  old  renderlDg  was,  '  All  this  was  done  that  it  might 
be  falfilled.'  The  revisers  render,  '  all  this  is  come  to  pass.' 
'  These  tenses,'  it  has  been  said,  '  preserve  the  freshness  of 
the  earliest  catechetical  narratives  of  the  gospel  history,  when 
the  narrator  was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
mmataral  for  him  to  say,  '  This  is  come  to  pass.'  We  fear 
that  the  retention  of  the  present  tense  will  simply  confuse  the 
English  reader,  and  make  him  imagine  that  the  quotation  was 
made  by  the  speaker  and  not  by  the  evangelist,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  view  of  the  revisers.  In  their  treatment  of 
Old  Testament  names  the  revisers  have  not  been  so  mnch  his- 
torical critics  as  nsaal,  but  they  have  acted  most  wisely.  The 
great  religious  teachers  of  the  Old  Covenant  ought  assuredly 
to  be  spoken  of  by  their  old  Hebrew  names,  and  not  under 
ngly  Hellenistic  disguises.  Historical  justice,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical convenience,  are  served  by  superseding  fisaias,  Jeremy, 
and  Osee  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Hosea. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  appears  as  the  Epistle  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  As  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  the  revisers 
believe  Paul  to  have  written  it,  wo  might  have  anticipated 
that  they  would  have  removed  a  title  resting  upon  no  authority. 
They  say  honestly  in  their  preface  that  they  have  '  deemed  it 
best  to  leave  unchanged  the  titles.'  Had  they  removed  the 
name  of  St.  Fanl,  it  would  certainly  have  been  difficult  to  fill 
the  vacant  space.  It  would  hardly  have  been  suitable  to  head 
it,  '  the  Epistle  of  an  Anonymous  Man ;'  but  we  know  as  little 
abont  the  authorship  as  did  Origen,  who  declared  that  the 
name  of  the  author  was  known  to  God  alone.  The  clever 
guess  of  Luther  that  ApoUos  was  the  author  would  have  been 
out  of  place  in  a  text  founded  upon  historical  authorities. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  company  have  not 
revised  the  '  heading  of  chapters  and  pages,'  as  they  were 
directed  by  rule  1st.  They  abstained  from  doing  so,  they  say, 
because  such  a  revision  '  would  have  involved  bo  much  of 
indirect,  and  indeed. frequently  of  direct  interpretation.'  The 
necessary  work  of  making  these  headings  could  not  possibly 
have  been  committed  to  better  hands  than  that  of  revisers  who 
have  shown  themselves  throaghout  the  work  both  painstaking 
and  eminently  impartial.  We  trust  that  they  will  supply  the 
deficiency  in  future  editions. 

A  very  persistent  attempt  has  been  made  throughout  the 
revision  to  amend  the  rendering  of  the  tenses.  It  has  been 
long  a  common  complaint  against  the  former  translators  that 
they  were  careless  in  this  matter.  Until  recent  times  all 
writers  on  New  Testament  Greek  were  accustomed  to  say 
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tbat  the  New  Testament  ^mtere  themBelTea  constuitly  in- 
dnlged  in  an  interchange  of  tenees,  and  violated  the  roles  of 
classical  Greek.  It  has  been  shown  b;  later  grammarians 
that  this  is  hy  no  means  the  case,  at  all  events,  to  the  extent 
alleged,  although  Winer  carried  his  opposition  to  the  old 
view  too  far.  The  revisers  evidently  entered  upon  their  work  de- 
termined to  reform  the  rendering  of  the  tenses ;  bat  they  have 
sometimes  found  them  too  hard  for  them,  and  in  reading  the 
results  of  the  amendment,  one  is  disposed  to  think  that 
King  James's  revisers  possibly  attempted  so  little  not  be- 
cause they  were  ignorant  of  the  force  of  Greek  tenses, 
but  because  they  felt  they  could  not  be  imitated  in  English 
without  harshness  and  obscurity.  An  American  writw 
on  the  English  language,.  Dr.  Marsh,  made  the  remark, 
about  the  Gospel  of  John  as  revised  by  five  English  olergym^i, 
'  that  an  American  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  tenses  are 
coming  to  have  in  England  a  force  which  they  have  not  now 
in  this  country,  and  never  heretofore  have  had  in  English 
literature.'  The  sarcasm  might  be  repeated  regarding  some 
of  the  tense-renderings  in  the  new  version. 

Oertain  of  tbeohangeemadebythereviEere  in  rendering thtt 
tenses  were  needful,  and  will  be  felt  to  make  the  sense  olearw. 
Such  a  change  ia  to  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  Luke  i.  69, 
where  the  old  version  renders,  '  They  called  him  Zacharias, 
after  the  name  of  bis  father.'  The  revisers  have  changed  this 
into,  '  They  would  have  called  him  Zacharias  after  the  name 
of  his  father.'  It  is  in  the  rendering  of  aorists  and  perfects 
that  King  James's  revisers  are  alleged  to  bave  shown 
most  careleesnesB.  They  have  sometimes  decidedly  obscured 
the  meaning  of  Bt.  Paul,  through  rendering  bis  aorists 
which  were  designed  to  denote  a  past  event  with  the  perfect 
which  has  a  present  reference.  Bom.  vi.  1  sqq.,  2  Cor.  v.  15, 
are  examples  of  a  great  improvement  made  by  the  revisers, 
who  have  given  -to  the  aorists  their  proper  meaning,  and 
brought  eat  that  Paul  regarded  the  great  change  from  sin  to 
righteousness  as  having  been  realized  in  a  definite  aet  of  the 
past. 

The  revisers  seem  to  have  been  relootant  to  admit  ibaJk 
perfects  are  ever  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  a  purely 
aoristic  force,  or  that  an  aorist  may  stand  for  a  perfeet.  To 
evade  the  necessity  ot  admitting  the  former,  they  render  Bev. 
V.  7,  '  He  came  and  he  taketh  {ftKrj^)  out  of  the  band  ol 
him  that  sat  on  the  throne.'  And  again  Bev.  viii.  5,  'And 
the  angel  taketh  (liKt)4>ev) ;  attd  he  filled  it  (ejSftiaev)  with  the 
fire  of  the  altar.'     In  Heb.  zi.  28  they  have  not  ventured  to 
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render,  '  By  faith  be  hath  kept  the  paasover,'  although  they 
place  '  bath  made  '  on  the  margin.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  25  they 
preserve  '  have  I  been  '  of  the  authorized  version. 

It  has  been  denied  that  the  aoriet  ever  stands  for  the  perfect 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clnsion  that  in  certain  cases  it  does.  The  explanation  of 
Battmann  is  satisfactory — 

InaGmncli  (lie  writes)  as  the  rektion  of  tiiua  expreGsed  by  tlia  present 
IE  compounded,  as  it  were,  of  that  of  the  aomt  or  that  of  the  preHiit — 
the  action  having  its  beginning  in  the  past  (aoriRt),  bnt  extending  either 
itself  or  in  ila  effects  down  to  the  time  being  (present) — in  caaea  where  the 
aoriat  ia  need  in  the  eense  of  the  perfect  we  most  take  this  view  of  the 
matter :  that  the  aorist  was  not  intended  to  exprees  both  relations  of  the 
perfect  at  once,  but  that  tbe  writer  for  the  moment  withdraws  from  the 
present  and  places  himEelf  in  the  post,  conneqnently  in  the  position  of  a 
namtor.  This  position  is  nnifonnly  the  most  oatur&l  far  the  act  of  com- 
pOHLtion  ;  and  from  it  there  results  of  itself,  if  not  a  podtive  aversion  to 
the  perfect,  jet  a  greater  prelerouce  fur  the  aorist.  Tbe  continuance  of 
the  action,  tlierefore,  and  its  working  down  to  the  preeent  time,  resides, 
not  indeed  in  the  tecee,  but  in  the  connection ;  and  the  necessary  insertion 
of  this  relation  is  left  in  any  ease  to  tbe  hearer. 

As  examples  of  this,  Buttmann  cites  Heb.  yiii.  1,  where  however 
the  revisers  translate,  '  We  have  snch  a  high  priest,  who  Bat 
down.'  And  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  where  the  revisers  render,  '  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  (eWdto-av)  on  Moses'  seat.' 
The  revisere  have  been  unifornily  desirons  to  employ  tbe 
present  with  tbe  future  force  when  they  have  fonnd  it  in  tbe 
Greek.  The  old  translators  did  so  when  they  thought  fit,  as 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die,' 
bnt  they  employed  the  futore  when  it  seemed  more  clear  and 
fitting.  Tbe  following  from  tbe  new  version  are  not  improve- 
ments :  John  siv.  3,  '  If  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  come 
again;'  Bev.  ii.  22,  '  Behold  I  do  cast  her  into  a  bed.' 

The  complaint  is  as  old  as  Bentley  that  the  English  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  did  not  pay  sufficient  regard  to  the  force  of 
the  Greek  article,  and  that  they  omitted  it  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  expressed.  It  has  been  often  restored  by  the 
revisers ;  we  think  too  often.  They  have  rendered  Matt.  vi. 
25,  '  Is  not  the  life  more  than  tbe  food,  and  the  body  than  the 
raiment.'  In  Matt.  viii.  12,  '  There  shall  be  the  weeping  and 
the  gnashing  of  teeth.'  In  some  cases  we  are  at  a  loss  what 
meaning  the  revisers  attached  to  the  article  which  they  have 
restored,  and  we  are  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  some 
occult  reference  which  tbe  plan  of  their  marginal  notes  pre- 
vented them  from  expressing.  This  is  possible,  for  we  find  in 
the  revised  version  the  rendering  Heb.  xi.  10,  'He  looked  for 
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tfae  city  that  faatb  the  foundations.'  We  alwaye  regarded  this 
as  a  simple  contrast  between  an  estabUehed  city  and  a  movable 
tent.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  moBt  eminent  of  the  TeviBers, 
in  his  excellent  book  '  On  a  Fresh  Bevision  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,' thoB  writes — 

A  definite  image  here  risee  before  the  aacred  writer's  mind  of  the  new 
Jerosatem  euch  as  it  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  '  The  wall  of  the  city 
bsd  twelve  fonudations,  and  ia  them  the  namee  of  the  twelve  apoEtles  of 
the  Lamb  (chap.  isi.  14).  The  fouadationB  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were 
gamiahed  with  all  manner  of  precious  atones'  (chap.  iii.  10  Hq.)  Bnt 
in  otir  version  the  words  are  robbed  of  their  meaning,  and  Abraham  is 
made  to  look  for  '  a  city  that  hath  foondations  *— a  aenselesa  expression, 
for  no  oity  ia  without  them. 

In  Acts  iz.  2  and  elsewhere  the  gospel  is  called  'the  way,'  an 
expression  which  needs  no  special  explanation,  as  it  was  a 
most  natural  expression  for  Hebrews  to  apply  to  their  new 
'  walk  '  or  manner  of  serving  God.  But  Dr.  Lightfoot  finds 
the  explanation  of  it  in  our  Lord's  word,  John  xiv.  5,  6,  '  I 
am  the  way.'  '  The  gospel,'  he  says,  '  is  Christ  and  Christ 
only. '  Both  interpretations  seem  curiously  fanciful,  and 
anlike  the  usual  sobriety  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  thinking. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  revision  work  which  has  already 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  discnseion,  and  which  is  likely  to 
supply  speakers  and  writers  of  a  certain  class  with  a  subject 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  refer  to  their  employment  of 
Hades,  their  rendering  of  Gehenna,  and  their  substitution  of 
'  the  evil  one  '  for  '  evil '  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  One  of  their 
number,  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  in  article  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  blames  his  fellow  revisers  with  some  asperity  for 
their  use  of  the  word  hell,  because  such  a  rendering  recalls 
'  the  long  descended  notions  of  the  darkest  ages  of  medieval 
superstition.'  But  introduction  of  polemical  heat  into  this 
discussion  is  needless.  The  revisers  were  neither  colled  upon 
to  defend  traditional  beliefs  nor  to  explode  superstitions,  but 
tp  translate.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  approves  of  the  word  Hades 
being  left,  as  it  is  in  the  revision,  untranslated.  '  This  treat- 
ment of  the  word,'  he  says,  '  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proper  name, 
is  correct.'  Hades  need  no  more  have  been  treated  as  a  proper 
name  than  Onranos;  and  although  the  revisers  may  have  acted 
wisely  in  leaving  it  untranslated,  such  a  procedure  on  the 
part  of  a  translator  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
confession  of  impotence  than  as  a  triumph  of  his  art.  By 
leaving  Hades  untranslated — and  Dr.  Smith  thinks  they 
should  have  left  Gehenna  untranslated — they  have  done 
nothing  to  help  those  who  feel  in  difficulty.  These  mysterious 
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words  on  the  page  and  margin  of  the  Bible  mast  have 
a  meaning,  and  teachers  of  the  young  and  nninstructed 
will  aesoredly  be  aeked  to  nnfold  it.  One  effect  of  leaving 
Hades  nntranslated  will  be  to  show  clearly  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  it  as  a  colourless  term  for  the  unseen  world. 
AlthoQgb  it  has  not  the  revolting  associations  of  the  word 
Gehenna,  it  assuredly  often  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  loss, 
of  defeat,  and  of  Divine  displeasure.  If  not,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Acts  ii.  26 :  '  My  flesh  shall  dwell  in  hope ; 
because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades '  ?  Unless  the 
idea  of  jndgment  is  connected  with  Hades,  what  significance 
is  there  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  li.  23 :  '  Thou 
Capernaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  into  heaven  ?  thou  shalt  go 
down  into  Hades '  ? 

With  regard  to  the  already  famous  rendering  of  the  revisers 
of  Matt.  vi.  13  and  Luke  xi.  4,  '  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  One,' 
we  confess  we  share  in  the  general  regret  that  they  felt  it  need- 
ful to  adopt  this  rendering,  although  it  is  absurd  to  inveigh 
against  the  translation  of  upright  scholars  in  the  spirit  of 
excited  partisanship.  In  our  judgment  it  is  a  case  in  which 
they  might  have  permitted  the  old  translation  to  remain,  even 
although  they  were  not  preparefl  to  pronounce  unhesitatingly 
in  its  favotu.  It  is  not  '  a  plain  and  clear  error.'  The 
neuter  to  woi^pov  is  used  at  least  twice  in  the  New  Testament 
for  evil  in  the  sense  of  moral  wickedness  (Luke  vi.  45,  and 
Bom.  xii.  9),  and  this  makes  the  retention  of  the  old  rendering 
at  all  events  possible  on  the  ground  of  usage.  The  use  of 
the  preposition  atro  rather  than  4k,  on  which  some  have 
relied  as  establishing  thja  personal  reference,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  It  is  fi?equfentiy  used  by  Hellenistic  writers  where 
the  native  Greeks  would  have  preferred  ix.  Meyer,  who  ia 
a  philological  dogmatist,  and  is  disposed  whenever  possible  to 
press  philological  considerations  as  conclusive,  doesnot  venture 
to  do  so  here.  He  translates  in  the  same  way  as  the  revisers, 
but  adds,  'roS  voi/>]pov  may  be  neuter  (Augustine,  Luther — 
see,  however,  Gatecb.  Maj.  pp.  852,  f, — Tholuck,  Ewald,  Lange, 
Bleek,  Kamphausen)  as  well  as  masculine  (TertuUian,  Origen, 
and  Chrysostom,  Tbeophylact,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Maldonatus, 
Kinnoel,  Fritzsche,  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Keim,  Hilgenfeld, 
Hanne).  In  the  former  case,  it  would  not  mean  'evil'  in 
general,  but,  according  to  the  New  Testament  use  of  iromjpo^, 
as  well  as  the  context,  moral  ickkednegs  (Rom.  xii.  9).  How- 
ever, it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  concrete  graphic  manner 
of  view  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  v.  37 ;  xiii.  19 ;  John 
xvii.  15;  1  John  ii.  19;  iii.  8,  12;  Rom.  xvi.  20;  Eph.  vi. 
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10 ;  2  TboES.  iii.  82)  to  prefer  the  masoolme  aa  meaning  the 
devil.' 

Great  Btress  baB  been  laid  apon  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  maecu- 
line  rendering  by  the  Greek  fathers,  who,  it  is  said,  must 
have  known, the  force  of  their  own  language.  However  weighty 
their  authority,  it  cannot  he  eaid  to  settle  the  matter,  especially 
as  they  were  disposed,  to  find  references  to  tbe  devil  where 
no  modern  scholar  would  find  such.  Thus  eome  of  them 
find  such  a  reference  in  Matt.  v.  25,  '  Agree  with  thine 
adversary  quickly.' 

Althongb  we  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  revisers  might  have 
left  the  venerable  and  familiar  words  untouched,  we  are  at 
loss  to  see  why  so  much  heat  should  be  transported  into  the 
discussion.  The  neuter  rendering  Bettles  nothing.  If  any 
one  has  a  doubt  whether  Christ  and  Pig  apostles  spoke  of  a 
prince  of  evil,  half  an  hour's  examination  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  convince  him  that  they  did.  Those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  must  do  bo  on  the  ground  that  Christ  and 
His  apostles  shared  in  a  groundless  contemporary  belief,  [f 
those  who  deny  this  and  similar  doctrines  would  fraukly  take 
this  ground,  we  should  be  saved  from  many  disingenuous  and 
forced  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

In  one  important  particular  the  revisers  of  1881  have  taken 
a  different  course  from  tbe  revisers  of  1611.  They  have  taken 
particular  pains  throughout  the  entire  work  to  preserve  uni- 
formity of  renderings  and  to  translate  a  Greek  word  wherever 
it  occurs  by  the  same  Enghsb  word ;  and  a  great  number  of 
the  changes  which  we  find  in  the  revised  version  owe  their 
origin  to  this  attempt  to  secure  uniformity.  These  are  the 
alterations  which  are  desonbed  in  the  preface  as  '  necessary 
by  consequence.'  It  is  curious  to  note  the  direct  antagonism 
in  which  the  present  revisers  stand  to  their  predecessors  in 
tliiB  matter,  who  defended  the  liberty  which  they  took  in  the 
following  half-serious,  balf-humoroue  strain.  It  occurs  in 
their  preface,  a  document  which  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  it  is,  and  deserved  to  have  been  retained  in  our  Bibles 
rather  thnn  the  dedication  to  the  king — 

AnoUier  thingwe  think  good  to  admoniali  thee  of,  gentle  Reader,  thai 
we  have  uot  ti<^  onrBelres  to  an  uniformity  of  phruing,  or  to  an  identity 
of  words,  as  eome  patadventure  would  wish  that  we  had  done,  because, 
they  observe,  that  eome  learned  men  have  been  as  exact  as  thej  could 
that  way.  Truly,  that  we  might  not  vary  from  the  Hsnse  of  that  we  had 
tranetated  before,  if  the  word  signified  the  eame  thing  in  both  places, 
(for  there  be  some  words  that  be  not  of  the  aame  eeiiBe  every  where),  we 
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were  eepedftlly  careful,  and  ma^  a  conseieiice,  nccordin);  to  onr  daty. 
But  that  we  ebould  oxjireBS  the  Bame  notion  in  the  sune  paxticular  word ; 
aa  for  Biample,  if  we  trandate  the  Hebrew  or  Greet  word  onoe  by 
purpoie,  never  to  cftll  it  intent;  if  one  where  journeying,  never  travel- 
ling;  if  ona  where  Ihink  never  luppose ;  if  one  where  pain,  never  «cA«; 
if  one  where  joij,  nevsr  gladnem;  and  thus  to  mince  the  matter,  we 
tlioogbt  to  savour  more  of  ouiioHJty  than  wisdom,  and  that  rather  it 
would  breed  scorn  iu  the  atheist,  than  bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader. 
For  IB  the  kingdom  of  God  become  words  or  Byllables?  Why  should  we 
be  in  bondage  to  them,  if  we  may  be  free  ?  Use  one  preciBely,  when  we 
may  use  another  no  leas  fit  ns  commodiomly  ?  A  godly  father  in  the 
primitive  time  showed  himself  greatly  moved,  that  one  of  new-fangled- 
aese  called  tpafifidrof,  aaiinvs,  though  the  difference  be  little  or  none ; 
and  another  repotteth,  (hat  he  was  much  abused  for  turning  curcurbila 
(to  which  rendering  the  people  had  been  used)  into  hedera.  Now  if  this 
happens  in  better  times,  and  upon  so  small  occasions,  we  might  justly 
fear  hard  censnre,  if  generally  we  should  make  veri)al  and  nnneoessary 
flhaugss.  We  might  also  be  charged  (by  scoffers)  with  some  nnequu 
dealiug  towards  a  great  number  of  good  llTtgliih  words.  Fur  aa  it  is 
written  of  a  certain  great  Philosopher,  that  he  should  say,  that  those  logs 
were  happy  that  were  made  images  to  be  worshipped;  for  their  fellows, 
as  good  as  they,  lay  for  blocks  behind  the  fire :  bo  if  we  should  say,  as  it 
were,  unto  certain  words.  Stand  up  higher,  have  a  place  in  the  Bible 
always ;  and  to  others  of  like  qnality,  Get  yon  hence,  be  banished  for 
ever ;  we  might  be  taxed  peradventure  with  St.  James's  words,  namely, 
to  be  partial  in  ourselves,  and  jadges  of  evil  thoughts.  Add  hereunto, 
that  nicenees  in  words  was  always  oonntod  the  next  step  to  trifiing  ;  and 
so  was  to  be  curions  about  names  too ;  also  that  we  cannot  follow  a  better 
pattern  for  elocution  than  God  Himself;  therefore  He  nsing  diven  words 
in  His  holy  writ,  and  indifferently  for  one  tiling  in  nature  ;  we,  if  we 
will  not  be  Euperstitions,  may  use  the  no-iae  liberty  in  our  English  veraionfl 
out  of  Hebrew  and  Qrcet:,  for  that  copy  or  store  that  He  ht,Qx  given  us. 

It  ifl  poBsible  that  the  Tnrietiea  of  renderingB  adopted  by 
tbe  older  company  were  owing,  to  some  extent,  to  the  oiroom- 
etanoe  that  they  were  divided  into  six  different  eompaniee 
meeting  in  three  different  tomtB,  and  never,  bo  far  aa  we 
know,  conferring  together.  But  this  does  not  explain  the 
Tarioas  renderings  fonnd  in  the  same  page,  and  their  own 
words  show  that  they  regarded  these  variations  as  literary 
beauties  and  not  as  blemishes.  As  any  one  will  anticipate, 
who  is  familiar  with  modem  exegetical  literatare,  the  revisers 
regarded  this  levity  in  choice  of  words  as  a  fanlt  of  the  first 
mt^poitiide ;  and  they  pnt  themselves  to  the  most  elaborate 
pains  to  rectify  it.  Professor  Newth  has  described  their  pro< 
eeedings  in  his  interesting  '  Lectures  on  Revision.' 

'  AHhoagh  the  company  had  endeavoured  throughout  the 
whole  eourse  of  its  work  to  preserve,- as  far  as  the  idiom  of 
the  English  language  permitted,  uniformity  in  the  rendering 
of  the  same  Greek  word,  it  had  not  been  possible,  when  deal- 
ing with  each  passage  separately,  to  keep  in  view  all  the  other 
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passages  in  -which  any  particular  word  might  be  found.  It 
was  therefore  felt  to  be  desirable  to  reconBider  the  reTised 
TBiBioh  with  exclusive  reference  to  this  single  point ;  and  the 
pages  of  a  Greek  concordance  were  assigned  in  equal  portions 
to  different  members  of  the  company,  who  each  undertook  to 
examine  every  passage  in  which  the  words  falling  to  his  share 
might  occur,  and  to  mark  if  in  any  case  unnecessary  vari- 
ations in  the  English  had  either  been  introduced  or  retained. 
The  passages  so  noted  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
assembled  company,  and  the  question  was  in  each  case  con- 
sidered whether,  without  any  injury  to  the  sense,  the  rendering 
of  the  word  under  review  might  be  harmonized  with  that 
found  in  other  places.'  • 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  thoroagh.  First,  the  great 
drag  net  of  the  company  catches  the  larger  hsh  ;  and  afterwards 
each  member  arms  himself  with  a  small  net,  and  the  whole 
pond  is  ao  completely  netted  that  not  a  single  minnow  is  per- 
mitted to  escape.  It  may  seem  ungracious  to  find  fault  with 
those  who  laboured  with  such  conscientious  zeal  in  the  public 
service,  but  we  cannot  help  regarding  this  attempt  at  uniform 
rendering  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  literary  faults 
of  the  version.  King  James's  revisers,  by  holding  themselves 
free  to  use  whatever  word  seemed  most  suitable  to  the  English 
context,  or  which  sounded  best,  gave  themselves  a  great 
advantage,  of  which  their  version  bears  clear  marks.  They 
produced  the  most  beautiful  version  of  the  New  Testament 
in  existence ;  a  translation  which  surpasses  the  original ; 
for,  although  the  style  of  the  Oreek  New  Testament  has 
beauties,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  holds  the  place  among 
Greek  books  which  the  English  New  Testament  holds  among 
English  books.  The  revisers,  by  depriving  themselves  of  the 
liberty  which  their  predecessors  enjoyed,  have  done  something 
to  mar  the  literary  oeauties  of  the  work. 

There  are  certainly  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  har- 
monizing hand  of  the  new  revisers  is  felt  to  be  an  advantage. 
St.  Paul  especially,  among  the  New  Testament  writers,  fre- 
quently used  a  word,  or  a  class  of  words,  with  persistence 
through  several  sentences,  because  he  wished  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  to  give  emphasis  to  certain  ideas.  When  at 
all  possible,  the  translator  ought  to  bring  this  out  in  the  trans- 
lation. In  the  following  passages  the  revisers  have  harmonized 
with  advantage  the  language  of  the  authorized  version — 

n  bj  Samuel  Newth,  D.D.  London :  Eodder  and 
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Gol.  ii.  9 :  'In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fdlnesB  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,  ftnd  in  him  ye  are  made  full.' 

Bom.  Tii. :  '  I  bad  not  known  sin,  except  through  the  law  ; 
for  I  bad  not  known  coveting,  except  that  the  law  had  said, 
thou  Bbalt  not  covet;  but  bIq,  finding  occasion,  wrought  in 
me  through  the  commandment  all  manner  of  coveting.' 

2  Cor.  i.  5-7 :  '  Aa  the  Bufferings  of  Christ  abound  onto  ne, 
even  so  our  comfort  also  aboundeth  through  Christ.  But 
whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  our  comfort  and  salvation ; 
or  whether  we  be  comforted,  it  is  for  onr  comfort,  which 
worketh  in  the  patient  enduring  of  the  same  sufferings  which 
we  also  Bnffer ;  and  our  hope  for  yon  is  steadfast ;  knowing 
that  aa  ye  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  also  are  ye  of  the 
comfort.' 

A  compariBOn  of  the  above  passages  with  the  Greek  and 
with  the  authorized  version  will  show  that  the  apostle  is 
better  represented  in  the  new  version  than  in  the  old.  It  is 
not  of  such  changes  we  complain,  but  of  changes  by  which 
famihar  and  well-fitting  words  have  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  words  which  do  not  fit  well  at  all,  in  compliance  with 
the  anxious  desire  for  uniformity.  To  give  an  example,  the 
words  of  Simeon,  Luke  ii.  82,  part  of  the  Nunc  dimittU,  and 
having  therefore  a  special  claim  to  consideration,  are  altered 
into,  '  A  light  for  revelation  to  the  Gentiles.'  This  is  not  a 
vrhit  more  faithful  than  the  beautiful  words  of  the  authorized 
version,  '  A  Ught  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,'  a  rendering  which 
came  from  Tyndale,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  every 
version  with  the  exception  of  the  Reims'  version,  which  has  the 
same  rendering  as  the  revisers.  The  object  of  the  change 
was  to  translate  airoxaXv^t;  by  revelation,  because  it  is  else* 
where  so  rendered. 

Another  instance  of  the  needless  spoiling  of  the  authorized 
version  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  rendering  of  1  Peter  ii.  4, 
which  is  doubly  injured  by  the  rejection  of  the  'harmless 
archaism '  '  disallowed,'  and  by  the  substitution  of  '  elect '  for 
'  chosen.'  The  old  version  runs,  '  To  whom,  coming  as  unto 
a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God. 
and  precious.'  For  this  the  new,  but  here  we  think  the 
inferior,  version  substitutes,  '  Unto  whom  coming,  a  living 
stone,  rejected  indeed  of  men,  but  with  God  elect,  precious.' 

At  the  root  of  this  wish  to  secure  uniformity  of  render- 
ing, there  is  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  New  Testament 
writers,  who  wrote  in  popular  speech  and  for  the  people, 
had  given  to  their  language  that  exactness  of  phraseology, 
and  had  observed  the  strict  adherence  to  the .  same  word. 
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when  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  scientific  and  philosophioa]  writers.  This 
idea,  which  some  modem  commentatorB  have  carried  to 
Bnch  an  extent  as  sadly  to  injare  the  freedom  and  natoralnoBs 
of  the  New  Testament  speech,  has  evidently  inflaenced  the 
revisers. 

Matt,  xviii.  3  appears  in  the  revised  version  as,  '.Except  ye 
tnm  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! '  Although  the  word  '  con- 
Terted'  has  become  unfortunately  too  much  specialized  in 
our  religioas  phraseology,  it  seems  doubtful  wisdom  to  aJjan- 
dou  a  word  which  has  so  much  moral  meaning  and  im- 
{Nreseiveness  for  the  unimpressive  word  '  turn.'  '  Bepeutauoe ' 
might  have  been  abandoned  for  the  same  reason.  Like 
every  one  else,  we  regret  to  lose  '  charity '  from  the  ISth 
chapter  of  the  1st  epistle  to  the  CorintluanB.  Bightly  or 
wrongly  it  got  a  place  there,  and  by  means  of  its  place 
has  gained  a  position  in  English  literature  and  in  the 
affections  of  Englishmen  from  which  it  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged. We  are  glad  that  the  revisers  have  not  removed  the 
word  '  Comforter '  from  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John,  although 
they  have  rightly  placed  the  more  accurate  renderings, 
Advocate  and  Helper,  on  th9  margin."^ 

The  revisers  occasionally  manifest  a  certain  helpleSBneas 
in  finding  a  well-fitting  expression  to  supersede  anything  that 
is  amiss  in  the  old  version.  Their  English  resources  seems 
to  have  been  less  oonsidprahle  than  their  Greek ;  but  this 
should  hardly  have  been  so  as  the  translations  of  the  Master 
of  Balhol,  and  of  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Brodripp,  show  that  the 
art  of  translation  i&  not  a  lost  art  in  England.  Perhaps  the 
fitting  word  and  felicitous  expression  occur  less  readily  to 
the  large  company  than  to  the  solitary  student,  although  a 
large  company  make  good  critics.  It  was  a  sagacious  saying 
of  Purvey,  in  his  'Prologue  to  the  Wycliffite  Bible,'  that 
one  should  translate  '  as  clearly  as  he  could  to  the  sentence, 
and  have  many  good  fellows  and  cunning  at  the  conecting 
of  the  translation.'  To  give  one  or  two  illustrations  of  what 
we  mean,  John  i.  30,  'A  man  which  is  preferred  before 
me '  is  perhaps  a  paraphrase,  but  is  better  than  the  hel^ 
less  and  almost  unmeaning  literahsm,  'A  man  which  is 
become  before  me.'  The  familiar  passage,  John  v.  35, 
'He  was  a  burning  and  a  shiniug  hght,'   gives  place  to, 

*  Comlorter  bM  in  its  deriTeitloii  the  meaning  of  Strengtbener.  This  is  tijc 
mining  of  confortaiu  ia  tb«  VqIksM,  and  thii  was,  p^liaps,  the  meftoiiig 
attaohed  to  Comfotter  by  the  revisera  of  1611. 
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'  Ha  was  the  lamp  that  buraeth  and  shiDeth.'  Professor 
Newth  probably  gives  the  reason  of  revisers  for  makiog  the 
obange  when  be  writes : '  It  gives  an  entirely  wrong  impression 
of  the  passage.  As  thus  read  it  sets  forth  the  pre-eminence 
of  John,  whereas  its  true  import  is  to  emphasize  the  sub- 
ordinate natare  of  his  office  and  work.  Christ,  as  stated  in 
the  iii-st  chapter  of  this  gospel,  was  "  the  light."  In  comparison 
with  Him,  John  was  a  lamp  which,  in  order  that  it  may 
give  light,  must  first  be  kind]«d  from  some  other  source.  He 
was  the  lamp  which  is  kindled,  and  (so)  shineth.'  But  will 
the  English  reader  gather  all  this  from  the  lame  and  ungainly 
literalism  of  the  revisers  ?  '  The  fulness  '  of  Col.  i.  19  will 
hardly  suggest  to  the  English  reader  what  the  reviBers  mean 
it  EhaU. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  revisers  throughout  has  been 
a  want  of  popular  sympathies  and  of  a  sufficiently  quick 
perueption  of  what  would  not  perplex  plain  people.  A  cer- 
tain want  of  tenderness  to  the  subtle  rhythm  and  beautiful 
cadences  of  the  English  Bible,  and  a  forgetfulness  that  a 
alight  change  may  spoil  an  entire  sentence,  may  be  also 
lu^d.  This  may  be  partly  imagination  on  our  own  part,  and 
may  arise  from  the  familiarity  of  our  ear  with  the  former 
version.  If  the  very  excellent  revision  of  the  Westminster 
revisers  were  now  to  be  handed  over,  first,  to  a  committee  of 
sensible  country  ministers,  who  would  point  out  what  ex- 
pressions are  likely  to  perplex  the  '  plough  boys '  for  whom 
Tyndale  wrote  his  New  Testament,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  pure  men  of  letters  for  their  sugges- 
tions, we  should  probably  get  a  perfect  revision  of  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  critical  pt^>er  to  avoid  dwelling 
mainly  on  the  demerits  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  a  book. 
Our  business  here  has  been  criticism  and  not  panegyric,  and 
we  have  said  little  of  numerous  improvements  made  by  the 
revisers ;  but  we  cannot  close  without  again  expressing  our 
sense  of  the  high  value  of  this  version,  which  is  an  honour  to 
the  scholarship  of  our  time,  and  a  gift  of  real  value  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  marginal  notes  will  be  found  to  be  a 
mine  of  information,  and  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  of  the 
Greek  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  English  reader.  Whether 
this  revision  becomes,  as  its  predecessor  did,  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  England  for  a  long  period,  or  is  soon  superseded 
by  another,  we  feel  sure  that  the  English  New  Testament  will 
always  continue  to  bear  many  marks  of  the  painstaking  hand 
of  the  revisers  of  1881.  john  oibb. 
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Art.  VI.— r/ffi  French  Republic. 

(1)  Iteitanralion  tie  la  Lfgitimite  etdttn  AUiri.   ParE.  Littr6. 
Paris,  1878. 

(2)  Origine  et  Chute  du  Second  Kmpire.     Par  Jules  Simon. 
Paris,  1874. 

(8)  (iorenumetit  tit  la  Drfente  NatiiinaJe.     Par  Julkb  Favre. 
Paris,  1875. 

(4)  Grandeur  on  Dielin  de  la  France.     QuesHont  de$  anni-et 
1874  et  1876.    Par  txiLE  de  Gaxaow.    Paris,  1876. 

(5)  Uillu  du  IX*  Arroiidistemeiit.     Qnesliom  de  VaHiire  1877. 
Par  EuiLB  de  0ib4kdin.     PatIb,  1878. 

'  Guided  by  Providence  more  visibly  than  tiny  other  nation, 
France  has  been  specially  chosen  to  resolve  revolutionaty 
questions.  France  is  that  sacred  monnt  whence  the  Eternal 
issaes  in  thunder  His  commands  to  the  ^vorld :  France  is  tha 
Sinai  of  Providence.' •  In  this  sablime  flight  of  gran- 
diloquence, retLchiag  almost  to  the  ridicnloas,  there  is  claimed 
for  France,  not  only  the  foremost  place  in  the  agitation  of 
revolutionary  questions,  but — inferentially  at  least — a  decisive 
influence  in  moulding  those  great  changes  which  are  acknow- 
ledged as  epochs  in  European  progress.  The  latter  assumption 
may  be  questioned,  but  the  former,  so  far  from  being  an  empty 
boast,  may  fairly  claim  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  facts  stretching 
over  a  century  of  history. 

Countless  have  been  the  attempts  to  describe  and  criticize 
the  political  convulsions  of  that  century.  However  dissimilar 
in  character,  they  at  least  present  ub  with  many  unquestion* 
able  conclusions  of  a  broad,  general  character.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  Revolution  of  1789  was  a  natural  product  of 
the  unbridled  and  ruinous  despotism  consummated  by  Louis 
Quatorze,  and  of  that  despicable  government  which,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  Quinze,  trampled  upon  the  honour  and  interests 
of  France.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Revolution,  swayed 
by  political  ignorance  and  a  motley  host  of  passions,  though 
fully  capable  of  destroying  institutions  which  had  cost  ages  to 
build  up,  had  no  capacity,  or  even  settled  desire,  to  construct 
a  stable  government ;  and  that  the  rapidly  succeeding  violent 
changes  which  were  imparted  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the 
Republic  were  infallibly  hurrying  her  into  the  arms  of  a 
military  dictator.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  First  Empire 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  selflsh  and  sanguinary  ambition 
*  'LalUfaliitioa  et  rOrclie  Chrfitien.'    Par  Angnatfl  HiwUt.    Fsria,  1873. 
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of  Napoleon,  by  the  rapidly  exhauBtive  action  of  ft  pitiless 
conscription,  and  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  material 
burdens  heaped  upon  an  infataated  nation.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  Bestoration  was  compromised  by  its  most 
ardent  friends — that  '  Legitimacy  ruined  the  legitimate 
monarchy.'  It  has  been  shown  that  Louis  Philippe,  wilfully 
blind  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  power  he  had  been  able  to 
Bnatch  from  the  Bevolution  of  the  Barricades,  spent  eighteen 
years  in  a  hazardoas  pursuit  of  personal  government.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  Second  Bepnblio,  assailed  from  its  birth 
by  the  vague  but  profoundly  agitating  forces  of  socialism, 
proved  to  be  a  mere  stormy  transition  from  a  liberal  govern- 
ment amenable  to  parliamentary  control,  to  a  democratic 
despotism  founded  upon  what  was  termed  a  plebiscite,  that  is 
to  say,  upon  universal  suffrage  manipulated  and  directed  by  a 
single  will.  The  Second  Empire,  like  the  First,  'began  with 
a  crime  and  ended  with  an  invasion.'  It  denved  its  chief 
support  from  the  peasantry,  who  feared  the  old  Monarchy 
because  it  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  revival  of  claims  which 
woold  imperil  the  esisting  tenure  of  land ;  and  who  feared 
the  Bepublic  because  it,  too,  seemed  disposed  to  threaten 
unpalatable  claims.  But  the  Empire  contained  elements  of 
danger  far  more  formidable.  True,  it  might,  whilst  trampling 
upon  the  political  liberties  of  the  people,  guarantee  the  social 
conquests  of  the  Bepublic;  but,  like  its predeeesBor,  though 
in  a  less  peremptory  attitude,  it  was  ever  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  and  it  made  the  welfare  of  France,  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  that  term,  subordinate  to  personal  and 
dynastic  interests.  Fortunate,ly  it  possessed  few  elements  of 
durability.  In  spite  of  all  its  apparently  successful  appeals  to 
the  opinions  and  passions  of  the  people,  it  showed  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  weakness — at  least  in  a  despotic  form — even  at  the 
time  when  it  had  reached  the  most  promising  point  in  its 
career.  In  1867,  the  apparition  of  an  Opposition  which 
counted  five  members  broke  the  unanimity  of  subserviency 
which  had  previously  characterized  the  Corps  Legislatif :  it 
was  the  first  faintly  audible  protest  against  absolutism.  lu 
1860,  certain  privileges  tending  to  give  voice,  if  not  substance, 
were  granted  to  the  Chamber.  The  general  election  in  1863 
increased  the  number  and  ardour  of  the  Opposition;  and,  iu 
1867,  additional  concessions  were  granted  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  The  culminating  point  in  this  rapid  traneformatiou 
of  the  Empire  was  reached  at  the  end  of  1869,  when  M. 
Ollivier  was  commissioned  to  inaugurate  a  liberal  regime. 
These  spasmodic  attempts  on  the  part  of  Despotism  to  inhale 
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the  bracing  atmoBpliflre  of  freedom  were  mere  Ulosione  bom 
of  vreaknees,  TacillatioD,  and  a  conscionsness  of  rapidly  waning 
popolarity  ;  for  there  was  no  consistent,  and  certainly  there 
could  be  DO  sincere,  agreement  between  gross  deBarism 
and  Parliamentary  institutions.  Sparred,  however,  by  its 
waning  fortunes,  the  Empire  had  entered  upon  an  ungenial 
coarse,  retreat  from  which  was  found  to  be  increasingly 
difficult ;  whilst  a  perpetual  backward  glance — an  '  obstinacy 
in  indecision,'  as  OUivier  calls  it — added  to  its  weakness  and 
embarrassment.  It  had  also  been  rudely  smitten  by  the 
battle  of  Sadowa.  'Your  prestige,'  eaya  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1866,  '  Your  prestige  has  diminished  more  during  the 
last  fortnight  than  through  all  the  preceding  years  of  your 
reign.'  '  That  child,'  said  the  Empress,  pointing  to  her  son, 
'  will  ne»er  reign  if  nothing  be  done  to  eflface  Sadowa.'  War 
seemed  the  only  possible  escape  from  two  formidable 
embarrassments.  Conscious  that  recovered  prestige  would 
restore  his  power,  the  Emperor  might,  in  reference  to 
promised  political  reforms,  echo  the  words  which  his  uncle 
had  muttered  while  signing  the  Acte  additionnel — 'Nous 
verrons  apres  la  victoire.' 

Besponsibility  for  a  disastrous  war  often  rests  upon  a  shifty 
foundation.  In  the  present  case,  every  party,  except  that 
which  embodies  what  may  be  termed  the  Legitimists  of 
Imperialism,  has  attempted  to  shake  the  weight  from  off  its 
shoulders.  The  Emperor  cannot,  of  course,  be  exonerated 
from  responsibility  ;  but  the  responsibility  of  his  will  is  less 
clear.  He  strongly  asserted  to  the  King  of  Prnssia  his  un- 
willingness to  plunge  into  hostilities,  an  assertion  which  is 
supported  by  nuraerons  indirect,  and  not  a  few  direct,  proofs. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  but  fair  to  admit  that  it  was  far  less 
the  Emperor  than  the  Empire  that  clamoured  for  war. 
France  herself  is  not,  indeed,  without  stain  in  this  matter ; 
for  assuredly  she  showed  many  signs  of  alacrity  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  Empire. 

In  material  resources,  a  fair  equality  subsisted  between  the 
belligerent  forces  :  the  obvious  disproportion  was  in  prepared- 
npsn  and  in  skilful  generalship;  whilst  in  the  moral  aspects  of 
of  tlie  contest  the  disparity  was  yet  more  glaring.  Launched 
with  a  sliout  of  confident  levity,  the  hazardous  and  criminal  ' 
\entnre  in  search  of  means  to  re-endow  despotism  with  its 
I'l-JHtine  vigour  rapidly  foundered.  It  was  Despair  appealing  to 
llazard,  the  stake  being  an  Empire — an  Empire  that,  only  a 
ffw  months  before,  a  plebiscite  had  reaffirmed  upon  the 
npparently  solid  basis  of  7,000,000  yeas  ! 
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By  the  ignommiotis  nftture  of  its  exit,  the  Empire  had 
renijered  its  immediate  resnrrection  a  hopeless  contingency. 
That  the  Bepnblic  should  lay  claim  to  the  vacant  poBition — a 
position  from  which  it  bad  formerly  been  expelled  by  the 
treacherous  mancettTrea  of  the  now  fallen  Emperor — was  both 
jnst  and,  under  the  circnmstances,  scarcely  evituble.  The 
mode  of  transference,  however,  has  been  severely  criticized. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Napoleon  the  Third,  by  eur- 
rendering  his  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Frussta 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  virtually  eurreudered  the  govern- 
ment of  Franco  into  the  hands  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the 
only  remaining  legally  constituted  authority,  for  the  Begenoy 
was  bat  a  name.  To  the  Chamber,  therefore,  were  addreesed- 
appeals  urging  it  to  take  some  definite  and  decided  coarse 
which  should  leave  no  excuee  for  action  to  the  fomenters  of 
insurrection.  But  the  Corps  liegislatif  could  not  yet  realize 
the  fact  that  the  grasp  of  the  dead  Empire  had  relaxed  its 
hold.  On  the  4th  of  September,  whilst  the  mob  was  thundering 
at  its  doors,  the  inconsistency  of  timidity  determined  it  to  refer 
all  propositions  for  the  immediate  government  of  the  country 
to  the  tardy  judgment  of  a  Committee.  Among  the  pressing 
proposals  made  to  it  was  one  presented  by  M.  Thiers,  and 
supported  by  forty-seven  other  deputies.  It  was  expressed  in 
the  following  terms: — '  Vu  les  circonstances,  la  Ghambre 
nomme  one  commission  de  Gouvernement  et  de  defense 
nationale.'  '  Une  Constituante  sera  convoqu6e  des  que  les 
circonstances  le  permettront.'  This  motion,  which  differed 
but  tittle  from  that  formulated  by  the  Bepublican  deputies, 
was  not  adopted,  time  was  lost,  and  anarchy  was  already 
afoot.  The  situation  was  critical.  In  presence  of  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  proclamation  of  the  liepubfic 
became  inevitable.  The  all-important  question  demanding 
instant  answer  was.  On  whom  should  the  responsibility  for 
that  act  rest?  The  choice  lay  between  a  frantic  populace 
and  the  minority  of  the  Chamber.  Fortunately  for  France 
the  latter  assumed  the  initiative.  But  though  the  Bepublic 
was  proclaimed,  it  was  not  imposed  upon  the  nation  as  a 
definitive  regime.  The  distinctive  title  chosen  by  those  who 
had  caught  the  reigns  of  power  whilst  slipping  from  the  hands 
of  an  Assembly  paralyzed  by  conflicting  fears  and  interests, 
and -that  preserved  them  from  falling  into  the  grasp  of  those 
'  who,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  would  have  imposed  upon 
France  the  destructive  yoke  of  the  Commune,  was  of  a 
temporary  character,  solely  indicated  a  preEsing  necessity — 
'  Gouvemement  de  la  Defense  Nationale.' 
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The  new-  Govornment,  characterized  by  M.  GuJzot  as  being 
*  neither  reTolutionary  nor  reactionary,'*  was  presided  over 
by  General  Trochu,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  Bepublican 
Deputies  for  Paris,  It  has  been  censured  for  not  immediately 
convoking  a  Constituent  Assembly.  This  imputation  is 
amply  refuted  by  the  acts  of  the  Government.  In  presence 
of  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  country  was  passing, 
the  expediency,  nay,  the  practicability,  of  obtaining  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  political  views  of  the  nation  was  doubtful. 
How,  for  instance,  could  the  twenty-six  departments  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  enemy  be  able,  even  if  willing, 
to  respond  to  such  an  appeal  ?  The  national  thought  was 
forcibly  driven  into  one  channel  from  which  no  unrelated 
subject  was  likely  appreciably  to  drive  it.  Besides,  was  it 
probable  that  such  a  highly  important  decree,  issuing  from 
a  Government  improviBed  but  yesterday,  and  wielding  a  very 
doubtful  and  unstable  authority,  would  meet  with  the  obedient 
acquieEcence  which  its  nature  so  imperatively  demanded  ? 
Under  such  circumstances  a  little  delay  was  pardonable.  The 
error  which,  in  spite  of  the  most  palpable  condemnatory  facts, 
the  Government,  in  common  with  the  nation  itself,  obstinately 
cherished,  was  tiie  supposition  that  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
could  retrieve,  at  least  partially,  the  military  disasters  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  national  pride.  No  doubt  the 
exaltation  of  despair  was  there ;  hut  it  was  mainly  the 
obstinacy  of  wounded  vanity  clamouring  for  revenge  at  any 
cost.  Concurrently  with  the  war  frenzy,  which  for  a  brief 
season  aggravated  the  deplorable  condition  of  France,  there 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  a  wise  anxiety  to 
summon  a  Constituent  Assembly.  A  decree  to  that  effect 
appeared  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on  the  18th  M.  Jules 
Favre,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaire,  sought  an  interview  at 
Ferrieres  with  the  Prussian  Chancellor  to  negotiate  terms  of 
peace,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a  general 
election — an  Armistice.  But  France  and  Prussia,  as  repre- 
sented at  Ferrieres,  failed  to  arrive  at  the  moderate  level 
where  agreement  was  possible.  The  exaggerated  patriotism, 
and  possibly  the  exceptional  feelings  of  distrust,  animating 
the  negotiators,  confined  concession  within  unacceptable 
limits.  A  similar  mission  undertaken  at  the  end  of  October 
by  M,  Thiers  proved  equally  barren  of  results.  In  the  mean- 
time the  enemy  had  reached  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  mode  it . 
expedient  that  the  Government  should  have  a  second  centre 
of  authority  at  Tours,  But  the  disastrous  current  of  events 
•  M.  Ouizot  A  lea  Membraa  i^u  GonTemement  da  la  DMeme  Nationals. 
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still  flowing  on  uncheckeil  rapidly  cooled  tlie  war  fever,  and 
disposed  the  national  spirit  to  yearn  for  peace.  A  cbauge  so 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  bard  facts  of  the  siluafion 
Was  BOon  detected;  an  armistice  rapidly  followed,  and  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1871,  a  general  election  enabled  France  to 
giTS  determinate  expression  to  the  yearning.  The  Assembly 
thus  called  into  existence  met  at  Bordeau:^,  chose  M.  Grevy 
as  ite  President,  and  nominated  M.  Thiers  '  chef  du  pouvoir 
executif  de  la  B^publique  Fran^aise  ; '  an  appellation  which, 
on  the  Slst  of  August,  was,  in  accordance  with  the  Proposition 
Eivet,  supplanted  by  the  more  general  and  important  title, 
*  President  de  la  Eepublique  Frangaise,' 

This  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  legitimate  extent  of  its 
powers,  its  special  attributes,  and  its  general  character,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  and  bitter  conlroversies.  It  was 
convoked  by  a  decree  which,  hastily  formulated,  prescribed 
neither  its  powers  nor  its  duration.  Its  palpably  direct 
mission  was  to  pronounce  the  Terdict  of  France  in  reference 
to  the  war;  and  that  mission  vas  so  immediately  all-absorb- 
ing that  it  overshadowed,  or  rather  displaced,  all  allusion  to 
the  powers  and  functions  usually  belonging  to  a  political 
assembly.  Left  in  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  its  authority,  the 
Assembly,  in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  organ!- 
eation  of  the  executive  power,  assumed  a  constituent 
character.  It  alleged  many  specious  reasons  to  justify  this 
assumption ;  bat  the  special  and  temporary  purpose  for 
which  it  was  convened  gives  considerable  consistency  and 
force  to  the  wide  dissent  that  greeted  such  a  bigfa-handed 
proceeding.  That  France  attached  little  political  significance 
to  the  election^  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  only 
5,500,000  votes — barely  representing  half  the  number  of 
registered  electors — were  recorded.  At  that  critical  conjunc- 
ture men  of  peace  and  of  local  consideration  were  generally 
esteemed  more  eligible  as  representatives  than  popular 
politicians.  There  existed,  indeed,  in  presence  of  the  warlike 
ardour  displayed  by  the  chief  members  of  the  Government,  a 
positive  reluctance  to  elect  Eepublicans,  Under  such  excep- 
tional circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
Assembly  contained  a  far  greater  number  of  Eoyalists  than 
was  justly  due  to  the  actnal  political  influence  of  the  Eoyalist 
party.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
accurate  representation  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
French  people.  And  this  was  fortunate.  In  the  ears  of  tho 
representative  of  the  Empire,  the  execrations  of  the  French 
nation  were  yet  ringmg:    to  the  popular  mind,  the  old 
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Monaicby  presented  a  portentooB  aspect,  ioBpiriiig  a  vagae 
and  nysterioua  fear — a  fear  -which  tradition,  in  nmneronB 
more  or  less  exaggerated  forms,  bad  planted  there.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  Republic.  A  political  election  would  have 
called  into  being,  as  was  proved  in  1876,  an  AsBembly  con- 
taining a  large  Republican  majority.  Supreme,  the  Republic 
of  1871  would  probably  have  been  a  mere  resurrection  of  the 
Bepubbc  of  1848,  and,  inspired  by  the  old  fanatical  spirit  of 
change,  would  have  hurried  France,  through  a  series  of  wild 
experiments,  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Thanks  to  the 
doubtful  political  character  imparted  to  the  elections,  the 
Republic  possessed  during  six  years  little  more  than  a  nominal 
existence.  The  numerous  groups  into  which  the  Assembly 
was  divided  tended  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Profoundly  antagoniatio,  these  groups,  by  forming  temporary 
coalitions,  created  mf^orities  which,  powerless  to  conquer 
exclusive  advantages  for  any  one  of  the  coalesced  parties, 
served  to  curb,  steady,  and  chasten  the  Republic. 

To  render  this  state  of  political  neutrahty  as  perfect  as 
possible,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  bit  upon  a  device 
known  as  the  '  Facte  de  Bordeaux  ' — an  attempt  to  faehion 
Provisioaalism  into  a  system  of  government.  By  that  Fact, 
power  was  chiefly  divided  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  It  was  based  upon  an  elaborately 
manoeuvred  oombiBation  of  contrarieties.  Even  between  its 
two  chief  components  there  existed  in  reality  a  profound 
antagonism.  By  his  greatest  enemies,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  could  not  be    accused    of    double    dealing.     His 

Eitriotism  and  sincerity  were  beyond  suspicion.  On  the  other 
and,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  exhibited  a  character 
entirely  destitute  of  those  qualities.  No  protestations  of 
patriotism  and  of  devotion  to  order  could  disguise  the  fact 
that  it  represented  a  hugh  combination  of  inextricable  party 
intrigues,  and  of  perfectly  defined  antagonistic  party  interests. 

,  Its  unity  of  action  was  achieved  through  the  temporary  abne- 
gation of  certain  distinctive  views  held  by  each  of  its  con- 

■Stitueut  members.  Its  hearty  accord  was  confined  solely  to 
one  object — the  thwarting  of  any  proposed  measure  which 
might  tend  to  consolidate  the  Republic.  It  presented  the 
Legitimist,  the  Orleanist,  and  the  Imperialist,  each  flourishing 
his  flag,  and  each  fostering  in  his  heart  implacable  hatred 
towards  his  temporary  coadjutors.  To  style  such  a  motley 
combination  a  Government  was  a  gross  mockery.  It  was 
never  intended  to  act  but  to  wait.  There  was  little  cause  for 
BUrprise,  therefore,  that  a  statesman  so  single-minded  and 
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earnest  as  M.  Tliiera,  inyolved  in  such  a  network  of  animoBi- 
ties,  should  lery  soon  anffer  intolerable  mental  disquietade, 
and  become  restive.  His  political  preferences  were  towards 
Gonstitational  Monarchy,  bat  he  saw  tbat  the  chances  of 
BOcoesB  at  present  Youcheafed  to  that  form  of  goTemment 
were  nearly  as  remote  as  the  probability  awaiting  the 
restoration  of  its  rivals ;  and  be  was  not  one  to  allow  any 
&Toared  pohtioal  ideal  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  obrions 
doty  he  owed  -to  hia  conntry.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  when 
he  declared  the  Republic  to  be  '  le  gouvernement  qui  nous 
divise  le  moins.'  No  doubt  this  opinion  gained  strength  after 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  thongh  it  never  entirely  over- 
shadowed in  his  mind  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux.  On  the  other 
band,  the  members  of  the  Kight,  even  among  themselves, 
rarely  acted  loyally  towards  that  Pact ;  and  they  contrived 
not  only  to  render  it  a  dead  letter  to  the  Bepnblicans,  but 
nnoeaaingly  to  nse  it  as  a  wsapon  against  the  Bepublio. 

More  numerous  and  influential  than  either  the  Orleanists 
or  Imperialists,  the  Legitimists  were  the  most  confident.  The 
Orleanists  advanced  few  pretensions,  and  for  the  moat  part 
showed  more  discretion  than  energy.  The  Imperialists  were 
less  reserved.  They  presumed  to  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  but  it  waa  a  sovereignty  under  tutolage,  and 
therefore  a  mere  fiction.  Then  claims  to  monarchical 
sovereignty.  In  the  full  dogmatic  acceptation  of  that  term, 
was  a  grotesque  assumption ;  and  surely  they  could  hardly 
venture  to  stand  fortb  as  the  repreaentatives  of  victorious 
Cfesariam !  The  Legitimieta,  on  the  contrary,  were  no  pre- 
tenders, no  usurpers ;  tbey  were  the  true  disciples  of  the 
hereditary  monarchical  principle  in  all  its  rigid  pnrity.  But 
to  what  part  of  the  old  Monarchy,  with  its  Parlement,  its 
Remontrancea,  its  IaU  de  Justice,  could  the  slightest  vitality 
be  imparted  ?  The  whole  was  httle  more  than  an  hiatoric 
remembrance,  rapidly  following  the  footstops  of  Feudality. 
In  France,  any  attempt  to  remount  the  stream  of  time  in  a 
-political  direction  would  have  little  or  no  chanee  of  success ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Legitimists — unlike  the 
other  so-called  Conservative  parties — made  no  fictitious  or 
even  doubtful  claims  :  their  error  was  in  presenting  those 
claims  in  an  impracticable  form. 

Throughout  his  numerous  manifestoes  issued  in  1871  and 
1672,  and  in  his  famous  lettor  which  appeared  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1873,  the  Gomte  de  Cbambord  expressly  declares 
his  determination  to  subordinate  his  worldly  intorests,  both 
immediate  and  prospective,  to  that  doctrine  of  '  right  divine ' 
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by  ^hich  he  has  ever  been  implicitly  guided.  Though  this 
unqualified  deference  to  an  obsolete  politicnl  dogma — to  a 
fiction  which  has  loat  its  quickening  poirer,  and  has  become 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  past — partakes  far  too  much  of 
mureaBoning  prejudice,  it  nevertheless  contains  a  loftiness  of 
feeling  which,  in  these  latter  days,  is  very  rarely  attained. 
Then,  again,  it  may  sueeringly  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
fatuity — a  mere  fetich  worship — to  bow  before  a  Flag,  and 
erect  it  as  a  symbol  of  destiny  ;  bat  at  least  it  etaiids  forth 
iu  bright  contrast  to  the  adoration  of  gross  ambition,  and  of 
yet  grosser  mammon,  to  which  the  world  is  generally  addicted. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord  has  destroyed  the  faintest  chance  of 
becoming  Xing  of  France  :  he  has  signed  his  abdication  :  be 
'  has  wrecked  the  hopes  of  his  followers,  and  probably  of  the 
Legitimist  cause  itself:  be  has  passed  into  the  domain  of 
history  in  the  folds,  as  it  were,  of  his  dag :  but,  for  such 
rare  devotion  to  principle,  he  bas  assuredly  earned  the 
respect  of  all  whose  opinion  is  of  value. 

The  Legitimist  party,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  follow 
dutifully  in  the  footsteps  of  its  self-sacrificing  chief ;  but, 
with  obstinate  pertinacity,  continued  to  pursue  schemes 
opposed  alike  to  the  determination  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
and  to  the  wishes  of  France.  More  noisy  and  unjustifiably 
assertive  than  those  of  the  Legitimists,  the  plots  of  the 
Imperialists  were  equally  barren  of  favourable  signs.  As  to 
the  Orleanists,  their  boldest  essays  at  plotting  rarely  ad- 
vanced beyond  a  few  timid  whispers ;  the  only  determinate 
action  upon  which  they  ventured  being  an  acquiescence  in 
what  was  termed  the  '  Fusion,'  which  subordinated  the 
claims  of  the  younger  to  those  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon;  whilst  the  Republicans,  with  a  self-re- 
straining power  that  astonished  the  world,  not  only  confined 
their  opposition  within  strictly  legal  limits,  but  shrewdly 
interposed  no  barrier  to  the  headlong  stream  of  folly  which 
was  hurrying  their  opponents  to  destmction.  Placed  as  a 
guiding  power  in  the  very  centre  of  the  coalescing  yet  intrin- 
sically antagonistic  factions  of  the  Majority,  M.  Thiers  soon 
perceived  the  full  extent  of  their  inherent  incapacity,  and  the 
impossibility  of  effecting  any  durable  concert  between  them. 
He  felt  and  declared  that  the  Bepublic  presented  the  only 
harbour  of  safety  for  France.  In  his  memorable  message  at 
the  opening  of  the  short  and  stormy  session  of  the  Chamber 
in  November,  1872,  he  says:  '  The  Bepublic  exists,  it  is  the 
legal  Government  of  the  country ;  to  wish  for  anything  else 
would  be  to  desire  another  revolution,  and  that  the  most 
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terrible  of  all.'  This  message  hurried  towards  esplosion  the 
disagreements  -which  for  some  time  had  been  visibly  gather- 
ing bet-ween  the  President  of  the  liepnblic  and  the  Bight.  On 
the  motion  of  M.  de  Kerdrel,  a  CommiBsion  consisting  of 
fifteen  members  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Message.  To 
this  duty  the  Fifteen  did  not  confine  themselves ;  but,  in  place 
of  the  reforms  shadowed  forth  in  the  Message,  proposed  a 
Parliamentary  Commission,  to  prepare  a  law  defining  minis- 
terial responsibility,  a  proposition  designed  to  arm  the  Eight 
against  the  President  and  his  Ministers.  The  work  of  the 
Fifteen  -was  presented  to  the  Chamber  by  its  chief  designer, 
M.  Batbie,  It  was  a  confused  production,  containing  much 
apparent  consideration  for  M.  Thiers;  but  its  entire  scope 
and  aim  were  snmmed  up  in  an  energetic  recommendation  to 
form  a  '  Gouvemement  de  Combat.'  As  a  counter  movement 
to  this  aggressive  act  of  the  Bight,  the  Ministry,  through  its 
chief  member,  M.  DuFaure,  moved  that  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  consisting  of  thirty  members  should  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  law,  not  only  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  but  to  define  the  attributes  of 
other  important  public  powers.  This  motion  was  carried  by 
0.  small  majority.  Instituted  on  the  29th  of  October,  1872, 
the  Commission  of  Thirty,  after  toiling  assiduously  until  the 
end  of  February,  1873,  laid  before  the  Assembly,  through  the 
medium  of  its  reporter,  M.  de  Broglie,  the  products  of  its 
labours.  A  measure  founded  on  the  work  thus  tardily 
brought  to  a  close  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  the  13th  of 
March.  The  most  important  clauses  of- this  measure  were 
the  confirmation  of  the  constituent  powers  of  the  Assembly, 
and,  in  place  of  the  Constitution  Rivet,  the  institution  of 
certain  regulations  which  would  tend  very  materially  to 
cripple  the  power  and  action  of  M.  Thiers.  To  effect  the 
latter  of  these  objects  had  been  to  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  were  nominees  of  the  Bight,  of  primary  import- 
ance. The  President  of  the  Bepublis  could  not  but  resent 
snch  jealous  restrictions  to  the  scope  of  his  authority.  Often 
had  there  occurred  divergences  of  opinion  between  him  and 
the  Majority,  and  on  several  occasions  he  had,  somewhat 
hastily,  perhaps,  threatened  to  resign.  But  the  irksomeness 
of  his  position  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  resignation 
became  not  only  justifiable  but  almost  imperative.  The  Bight 
had  conclusively  proved,  through  the  spirit  and  work  of  the 
Commission  of  Thirty,  that  it  had  cast  aside  all  hesitation  in 
reference  to  its  dealings  with  the  President  of  the  Eepublic. 
The  monarchical  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated  naturally 
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inBpired  a  <lread  of  the  coneequenaeB  to  which  the  rapidly 
ioereaBiDg  Bepublican  tendencies  of  M.  Thiers  might  lead. 
But  that  spirit  had  always  exercised  nearly  as  potent  a  sway 
over  the  Chief  of  the  State  as  over  themselves.  The 
difference  which  determined  the  course  taken  by  each  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  M.  Thiers  was  loyal  to  France,  whilst 
the  Right  was  bnt  loyal  to  a  party. 

One  of  the  latest  ostensible  causes  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  M.  Thiers  on  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  was  the 
success  of  the  uUra<BepubIican  candidates  for  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  especially  of  the  Radical,  M.  Barodet,  for  Paris. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  Right  that  such  elections 
proved  that  France  was  in  need  of  protective  guidance ; 
though  it  could  hardly  be  pretended  that  she  hod  hinted  at 
such  a  need,  or  had  shown  even  the  slightest  symptom  of 
fear.  Another  more  immediately  exciting  cause  was  an 
intimation  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Dutanre, — a  Re- 
pnblican  of  the  most  conservative  type, — that  the  Cabinet 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  prolong  the  existing  provisional 
political  state,  and  that  the  Bepublic  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  established  form  of  government.  This  caused 
a  crisis,  which  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  Right.  M. 
Thiers  yielded  to  the  perverse  and  impolitic  spirit  opposed  to 
him,  and  resigned  a  position  for  which,  in  nearly  all  respects, 
he  was  eminently  well  fitted.  Thus  the  Monarchical  factions, 
incautiously  hurried,  either  by  an  obsolete  political  faith,  or 
by  gross  personal  interests,  towards  '  Restorations'  which  had 
left  few  pleasant  remembrances  in  the  miod  of  the  nation, 
wantonly  deprived  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  only 
statesman  fully  qualified  to' give  a  traly  conservative  direc- 
tion to  the  political  current.  Strange  infatuation,  inconsis- 
tency, and  ingratitude !  It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
politioiajss,  not  bereft  of  common  sense,  should  thus  snatch 
the  helm  of  State  from  the  elected  of  twenty-six  depart- 
ments ;  from  the  man  who,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1872, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  National  Assembly  to  have  'bien 
merite  de  la  patrie  ; '  from  the  man  who,  with  single-minded 
devotion,  had  assiduously  laboured  for  the  salvation  of 
France,  with  results  which  had  marvellously  corresponded 
with  the  intents ;  from  the  man  who  had  brought  to  a 
signally  successful  issue  arduous  and  delicate  negotiations 
with  a  victorious  neighbouring  nation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
onder  exceptionally  difficult  circumstances,  had  secured  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

The  resignation  of  M.  Thiers  may  be  said  to  close  the  first 
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.  stage  in  the  career  of  the  Bapublic.  It  was  a  stage  of  sore 
trial.  Long  and  donbtfully,  under  nentral  colours,  had  the 
Bepnblie  to  battle  for  the  recognition  even  of  its  name.  After 
man;  irritating  oontroversieB,  its  existence  was  at  length 
tolerated  as  a  convenient  temporary  expedient  to  bar  the 
ingress  of  anarchy,  and  to  keep  the  course  free  for  the  advent 
of  the  Legitimate  Mooarchy.  It  was  invoked  as  being  a 
Government  suited  to  difficult  times,  tantamount  to  anony- 
mous, and  well  adapted  to  the  manoeuvres  of  all  parties. 
Amidst  snch  imminent  danger  and  supreme  contempt  it  bore 
itself  with  laudable  resignation.  No  doubt  it  winced 
occasionally,  bat  always  with  wariness.  The  marvellous 
caution  which  it  exhibited  was  as  embarrassing  to  its  enemies 
as  it  was  unexpected  and  reassuring  to  its  friends ;  for  in  no 
former  state  of  existence  had  the  Republic  ever  shown  that 
it  possessed  the  quality  of  prudence,  much  less  a  systematic 
power  of  self-control.  To  these  novel  manifestations  of 
character  it  owed  in  great  part  its  ability  to  escape  the 
dangers  incident  to  a  precarious  position,  and  to  enlist  in  its 
service  the  powerful  support  of  M.  Thiers.  That  the  erewhile 
ardent  advocate  of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  the  Minister 
who  had  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  should  proffer  countenance  and  aid 
to  the  tottering  Bepublic  was,  indeed,  a  reassuring  sign  of 
widespread  significance :  it  appeased  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
gave  confidence  to  the  moderate,  and  rallied  to  the  standard 
of  the  Bepublio  the  doubtful  adherents  of  all  political  parties. 
For  the  nature  of  that  support  was  well  known  :  it  was  dis- 
tinctly presented  in  words  forming  part  of  the  Presidential 
Uessage  in  I87t£  :  '  La  Republique  sera  conservatrice  on  elle 
ne  sera  pas.'  So  potent  to  sway  opinion  was  the  example 
thus  set  by  the  man  who,  for  half  a  century,  had  occupied  a 
prominent  plaoe  in  the  political  arena  of  French  politics, — 
ever  battling,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  advocates  of  a 
teactionary  policy,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the  fanaticism 
of  liberalism,^tbat  it  is  hardly  assuming  too  much  to  regard 
H.  Thiers  as  the  founder  of  the  Third  Bepublic. 

Dnring  this  weak  stage  in  the  career  of  the  Bepublic,  the 
Legitimists  were  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of 
their  cherished  regime  more  propitious  than  any  that  had 
presented  itself  since  ths  fall  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Their 
attention,  however,  was  so  captivated  by  the  attractions  of  the 
situation  that  many  grave  difficulties  weve  overlooked  or 
despised.  'Perish  France  rather  than  royalty!  formed,' 
according  to  M.  Girardin,  '  the  basis  of  tlieir  thoughts  and 
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actions.*  This,  in  exaggerated  language,  implies  that  their 
overstrained  fidelity  to  principle,  however  worthy  of  respect 
from  certain  points  of  view,  hllnded  them  to  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  fairly  admissible 
claims  of  many  modern  innovations  in  poUtics  and  sociology. 
Such  a  rigid  devotion  to  Legitimacy  in  its  entirety  sacrificed 
the  Legitimate  cause  to  a  mere  sentiment.  In  a  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Counte  de  Cbambord  in  1871,  this  feeling  is 
embodied  in  its  most  uncompromising  form.  Thus  was  an 
accidental  moment  of  bright  promise  obscured  and  lost  by 
the  perverse  obtrusion  of  unwise  scmples  ;  whilst  the  future 
ID  its  most  probable  aspects  gives  no  promise  of  yielding  such 
another. 

In  choosing  a  mere  soldier  to  fill  the  eminently  political 
office  left  vacant  by  an  illustrious  statesman,  the  parties 
included  in  the  Bight  were  satisfied  that  he  would  maintain 
'order;  '  that  is  to  say,  suppress,  and  perhaps  use  in  the 
interest  of  some  form  of  Restoration,  any  physical  outbreak 
of  Repablican  impatience.  They  were  satisfied  that  at  least 
a  tacit  understanding  existed  between  them  and  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  that  the  latter  would  be  guided  in  his  political  course 
by  their  acknowledged  leaders ;  and  there  was  secretly 
entertained  by  each  faction  a  not  altogether  vague  hope  that 
the  Marshal  might  be  induced  to  favour  the  pretender  to 
Yfhom  it  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  for  whose  accession  to 
power  it  was  willing  to  sacrifice  any  confiicting  political 
inclination  of  France.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  secret 
expectation  decided  the  choice  of  the  temporarily  imited 
members  of  the  Right. 

The  Marshal,  like  most  soldiers,  is  a  conservative ;  but  he 
has  shown  no  very  definite — certainly  no  obtrnsive — political 
preference.  In  familiar  conversation  with  a  friend,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said :  '  This  is  how  it  is :  I  belong  by  my 
family  to  the  old  Monarchy,  by  my  career  to  the  July 
Monarchy  and  to  the  Empire ;  and  now,  you  see,  I  am 
obliged  by  duty  to  aid  in  establishing  a  regime  for  which  I  have 
no  great  love.'  That  he  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a 
Legitimist,  as  M.  de  Girardin  asserts,  is  an  opinion  which 
appears  much  too  exclusive.  If  he  permits  his  sentiments, 
in  deference  to  hereditary  claims,  to  hover  round  the 
Legitimist  cause,  his  gratitude  is  due  to  the  fallen  Empire. 
He  has  fe^  strong  feelings,  and  they  are  never  surcharged 
with  enthusiasm.  That  he  is  an  honourable  man  is  on- 
questionable  ;  but  that  he  is  an  honest  politician  is  not  so 
unhesitatingly  defined.     To  bis  timidity  and  awkwardness  in 
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the  region  of  politics,  and  to  his  'want  of  cordial  intimacy  vitb 
politicians,  may  charitably  be  attributed  this  doubtful  aspect 
of  his  political  conscientiousness.  He  is  fully  ooDversant 
with  mUitarj  etiquette,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  studied 
with  attention  the  code  of  political  honour. 

Directive  political  power,  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  passed  in  nearly  its  entirety 
to  the  Right  of  the  Assembly.  This  power  was  mainly  dele- 
gated to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who,  by  education  and  associa- 
tion, is  a  Constitutionalist.  But  the  Duke  has  little  respect 
for  Constitutionalism  except  in  a  Monarchical  form ;  he  cannot 
stoop  to  recognize  it  when  associated  with  Republicanism ; 
in  that  guise  it  becomes  Radicalism,  and  subversive  of  '  order.' 
He  places  Monarchy  before  Liberty.  Hence  his  apparently 
anomalous  leadership  of  the  partisans  of  Despotism. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  M.  de  Broglie  soon  fonnd 
that  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  Majority  which  hod 
combined  to  overthrow  M.  Thiers  were,  for  the  work  neces- 
sarily devolving  upon  the  Government,  little  amenable  to 
control.  The  perversities,  the  prejudices,  the  passions  of 
parties  disconcerted  the  most  carefully  devised  movements. 
The  law,  passed  on  the  20th  of  November,  1873,  relating  to 
the  Septennate,  encountered  obstinate  resistance  from  the 
Imperialists.  But  M.  Ronher  vainly  contended  against  an 
Act  which,  in  presence  of  the  impracticable  principles  publicly 
amiounced  by  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  suited  the  Fabian 
policy  of  the  Legitimists.  It  was  carried  by  the  aid  of  the 
conservative  Republicans ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  a  great 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  Republic  if  its  existence,  under  any 
form,  were  legally  prolonged  to  seven  years.  Then  im- 
mediately followed  the  nomination  of  a  Commission  of  Thirty 
to  organize  the  Septennate,  and  to  prepare  the  Constitutional 
Laws.  In  this  Commission,  as  in  the  Assembly  itself,  dis- 
agreement was  sharply  defined.  The  Republican  minority 
Bincerely  desired  to  ful&l  the  mission  assigned  to  it ;  bat  the 
majority,  who  regarded  the  Septennate  merely  as  a  '  preface 
to  the  monarchy,'  studiously  laboured  to  impede  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  Ruling  its  action,  they  perverted  its  course 
into  innumerable  byways,  led  it  into  labyrinths  of  inter- 
minable discussion,  and  checked  its  progress  at  every  turn, 
ontil  the  nation,  and  even  the  Assembly  itself,  became  im- 
patient, and  forced  them  to  accept  decisive  guidance.  How, 
indeed,  could  they,  who  openly  paraded  their  monarchical 
preferences,  be  .expected  to  further  the  enactment  of  any 
measure  which  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  Republic  ?    The 
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occurrence  of  unexpected  difficulties  had,  qo  doabt,  eomewbat 
modified  their  lorty  pretensione,  bat  bad  failed  to  lesBeQ  their 

Sereistent  opposition  to  the  Bepnblic.  From  the  uuoon- 
itional  restoration  of  the  old  Monarchy  with  its  White  Flag, 
the  *  Fusion '  had  gradually  descended  to  a  comparatively 
modest  constitutional  position  compatible  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  flag  of  the  Bevolution,  and  of 'inBtitntions  which  the 
Chamber  might  propose  to  the  future  Henry  the  Fifth. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  Comto  de  Chambord  had  fully 
acquiesced  in  such  conoeBBions,  it  was  now  too  late.  But  the 
Legitimists  obstinately  ignored  the  fiat  of  their  chief,  opposed 
the  strong  current  of  public  opinion,  and  defied  the  plainest 
dictates  of  prudence.  Their  aspirations,  therefore,  ever 
running  counter  to  their  prescribed  duty  as  members  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  the  months  ghded 
on,  little  progress  was  made  save  in  angry  discassion.  Bat 
eventually  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  the  fear  of 
Imperialist  schemes,  appealed  successfully  to  those  members 
of  the  Right  Centre  whose  common  sense  still  retained  a 
wholesome  control  over  their  political  preferences ;  and  they 
entered  the  path  of  concession  by  timidly  accepting  a  pro- 
position, admirably  drawn  up  by  M.  Wallon,  defining  the 
Septeitnate.  That  proposition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  The  importance  of  the  vote  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
unbounded  wrath  it  occasioned  both  to  the  Legitimists  and 
to  the  Bonapartiste.  But  the  influence  of  the  extreme 
Monarchical  factions  was  on  the  decline.  The  Bight  Centre 
had  decided,  in  a  republican  sense,  an  important  question. 
Retreat  would  now  avail  them  little,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
rejoining  the  ranks  of  obstruction  retained  them  in  the  patii  of 
moderation.  Besides,  they  gave  some  credence  to  M.  Wallon's 
assertion  that  '  the  object  of  the  Commission  was  to  organize 
the  provisional.'  Hesitation  was  cast  aside,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  governmental  edifice  progressed  rapidly.  The 
Constitutional  Laws  were  passed  by  increasing  majorities; 
and,  finally,  on  the  25th  February,  1875,  by  425  votes  to 
254,  the  Republican  Constitution  in  its  present   form  was 


A  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  imparted  what  was  thought 
to  be  substance  to  the  Republic;  but,  in  presence  of  the 
monarchical  regiets  which  yet  possessed  many  among  that 
majority,  it  was  substance  hardly  distinguishable  from  shadow. 
Fortunately  for  the  Republic,  those  regrets  were  not  fortified 
by  the  spirit  of  identity,  but  were  separated  by  conspicuously 
conflicting  aspirations.     The  Due  de  Broglie,  for  instance,  was 
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an  able  representative  of  the  Bight,  yet  he  stood  aloof  from  the 
Commission  of  Thirty,  though  that  body  was  chiefly  composed 
of  conaerratites.  Of  late  years  he  has  assumed  a  position 
vhtcb,  to  say  the  least,  is  eqaivocal.  The  last  time  M.  Thiers, 
as  President  of  the  Bepnblic,  addressed  the  Assembly,  he 
turned'  to  M.  de  Broglie,  and,  with  merited  yet  regretful 
asperity,  reproached  bim  for  having  accepted  the  leadership 
of  parties  from  whose  alliance  in  any  form  his  father,  the 
illustrious  Due  de  Broglie,  would  have  recoiled  with  abhor- 
rence. In  truth,  the  present  Buc  de  Broglie  is  far  less 
devoted  to  his  political  principles  than  to  his  political  tastes. 
His  beau  ideal  of  liberty  is  fashioned  in  an  aristocratic  mould. 
His  opposition  to  the  Empire  was  determined  and  consistent ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Republic  is  equally  bitter,  but,  in  a 
political  aspect,  utterly  inconsistent.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  concord  between  him  and  the  Thirty,  he  had,  some  weeks 
before  the  passing  of  the  Republican  Constitution,  placed  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal-President ;  but,  in 
presence  of  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs,  its  acceptance 
was  deferred  until  the  11th  of  March,  when,  after  many 
abortive  negotiations,  the  Marshal  induced  M.  Buffet  to  form 
a  Ministry. 

There  was  little  dissimilarity  between  the  late  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  his  successor.  The  former  loved 
liberty  only  when  allied  to  royalty;  the  latter  would  not 
tolerate  liberty  unless  it  were  controlled  and  trammelled  by 
'order'  so  stringent  as  to  be  nearly  akin  to  tyranny:  his 
conservatism  overshadowed,  if  it  did  not  extinguish,  freedom. 

The  birth  of  the  new  Constitution  necessarily  implied  the 
disBoltttion  of  the  Assembly  which  had  been  elected  in  1871 — 
an  Assembly  in  which  indecision  and  dissension  had  reigned 
supreme ;  an  Assembly  that,  bewildered  by  the  broadly 
marked  variety  of  its  wishes,  ever  feared  to  give  full  scope  to 
its  power  ;  an  Assembly  very  imperfectly  representing  French 
political  opinion,  yet,  with  characteristic  inconsistency,  re- 
sponding to  that  opinion  by  contributing  to  found  the 
EepubUc. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  issue  of  the  general  election 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  20th  of  February,  1876,  pre- 
sented a  marked  difference  to  the  old  Assembly,  in  the  all- 
important  fact  that  the  majority  instead  of  remaining  with 
the  Bight  crowded  to  the  Left.  The  Senate  also,  which  had 
been  in  great  part  elected  on  the  30th  of  January,  showed  a 
wiUingness  to  accept  the  Bepublic.  The  chief  immediate 
effect  of  this  change  in  the  direction  of  political  power  was  to 
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overthrow  the  BuEfet  Ministry :  the  wishes  of  the  nation  were 
otherwise  little  heeded  amidst  the  clamours  of  waning  fac- 
tions. It  was  by  no  means  surprising,  indeed,  that,  under  the 
supreme  irritation  caused  by  the  result  of  the  elections,  the 
spirit  of  Party,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  a  strength  pam- 
pered through  many  years,  should  show  no  sign  of  abatement 
when  the  mild  and  equitable  sway  of  M.  Dufanre  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  intolerant  and  grossly  partial  rule  of  M.  Buffet. 
And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  at  any  period  of  French 
history,  a  statesman  better  qualified  than  M.  Dufaure  to 
assuage  the  animosities  of  parties.  His  rare  moderation, 
long  experience,  and  perfect  disinterestedness,  admirably 
fitted  him  to  gnide  the  Bepublic  in  its  then  passion-stirred 
condition.  But  recent  events  seemed  to  have  banished  even 
the  ghost  of  conciliation  from  the  haunts  in  the  Assembly 
where  it  had  hitherto  palely  lingered.  M.  Dufaure  was  too 
liberal  for  the  Bight,  too  conservative  for  the  Left.  The 
veiled  opposition  which  he  encountered  from  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  support  the  new  regime  was  utterly  indefensible, 
wauton,  and  impolitic.  Intoxicated  with  success,  the  Repub- 
licans failed  to  perceive  that  moderation,  wielded  with  the 
authority  and  eloquence  of  M.  Dufaure,  would  be  the  best 
check  to  all  assaults  upon  the  young  and  yet  unstable 
Republic.  On  this  occasion  the  prudence  which  had  so 
admirably  served  them  since  1870  was  absent :  the  old  im- 
practicable spirit  seemed  again  to  inspire  them.  To  this 
irritating  and  grossly  injudicious  opposition,  M.  Dufaure,  on 
the  2ud  of  December,  1876,  succumbed;  and  on  the  12th 
M.  Jules  Simon  accepted  the  vacant  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
To  him  a  less  adverse  spirit  was  shown,  mainly  because  the 
tone  of  his  republicanism  was  somewhat  leas  conservative 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  current  of  Republican  rest- 
lessness, however,  was  too  strong  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
supposed  advance  thus  achieved :  it  still  chafed  against  many 
prudential  restraints  to  its  progress.  The  new  Ministry  soon 
found  that  it  could  rely  with  no  certainty  upon  the  con- 
sistent and  steady  support  of  the  Left ;  whilst  the  members 
of  the  Right,  exasperated  and  alarmed  at  the  increasingly 
untoward  drift  which  political  affairs  were  taking,  determined 
to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  recover  their  lost  supremacy. 
They  perversely  refused  to  admit  that  they  had  squandered 
o:i  unessentials  the  only  moment  which  had  presented  itself 
favourable  to  their  cause ;  and  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  would  best  beseem  them,  for  the  repose  of  France, 
aLid  indeed  for  the  future  of  their  own  cherished  regime,  to 
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adopt  an  attitude  of  mere  expeetaDcy.  The  extreme  impru- 
dence of  the  course  which  commeDued  itself  to  each  of  the 
two  great  parties  was  so  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  in- 
fluence of  political  fanaticism  or  pasaion  could  have  induced 
either  to  adopt  it.  To  the  appeals  for  support  to  carry  out 
their  reactionary  policy,  eecretly  and  persistingly  addressed 
to  him  by  the  Bight,  Marshal  MacMahon  gave  a  no  very 
reluctant  assent.  In  political  foresight  he  is  conspicuously 
deficient ;  and  his  political,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  Bay  personal,  preferences  strongly  disposed  him  to 
side  with  the  Right.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1877,  he  sum- 
marily difimisBed  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  reinstated  the  Due 
de  Broglie  as  President  of  the  Council,  with  M.  de  Fourtou 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Sixteenth  or  Max — as  yet  the  most  memorable  and 
important  day  in  the  life  of  the  Republic — witnessed  a  political 
act  which,  in  depth  of  fatuity,  has  rarely  if  ever  been  sur- 
passed. It  was  an  act  which  sealed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
very  ambitions  it  was  intended  to  serve  ;  an  act  which  sub- 
stantially affixed  the  corner-stone  to  the  yet  unfinished  edifice 
of  the  Republic.  It  was  done  under  the  pretext  of  '  order,' 
and  in  the  name  of  '  conservatism ; '  in  reality  it  was  a  '  legal' 
coup  d'etat,  an  assumption  of  personal  government  for  the 
furtherance  of  political  projects  hostile  to  the  existing  regime. 
There  were  days,  sadly  frequent,  during  the  First  Republic, 
when  any  anE^ogous  strain  of  authority  would  have  been 
infinitely  justifiable  and  praiseworthy.  Then,  indeed,  'order' 
and  humanity  itself  were  often  outraged ;  but  on  the  16th  of 
May  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  disorder  could  be  detected ; 
and,  as  to  the  form  of  government,  the  French  people  had 
recently  declared,  with  unequivocal  emphasis,  their  preference 
for  the  Republic.  Indeed,  the  act  of  the  16th  of  May  can 
only  be  extenuated  as  the  random  blow  of  expiring  hope,  the 
gambler's  last  appeal  to  the  dice — a  supreme  act  of  despair. 
The  Bepublican  majority  in  the  Chamber  had,  no  doubt, 
given  many  justifiable  causes  of  umbrage  to  the  defeated 
partisans  of  the  Monarchy ;  and  were  but  too  prone  to 
obtrude  offensively  the  fact  that  their  opponents  had  been 
weighed  in  the  political  balance  and  found  wanting.  They 
often  indulged  in  the  dangerous  pastime  of  coquetting  with 
Radical  ex^avagances ;  and  in  truth  they  had  sorely  tried 
the  patience  of  statesmen  sincerely  devoted  to  the  Republic. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  such  unquiet  displays  were 
but  the  overflowing  exultations  of  men  just  freed  from  an 
onerous  obligation  of  political  reticence  and  self-abnegation. 
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In  Bjhite  of  wl.ftt  was  called  the  Protestation  of  the  868, — 
a  motion  of  naut  of  contidence  in  the  Ministry,  carried  on  the 
19th  of  June  by  a  majority  nmubering  two-thirds  of  the 
Chamber, — the  Govemment  pereiBted  in  ite  determinatioD  to 
poreae  a  policy  of  resietaoce.  It  opened  the  campaign  by  an 
attempt  to  snatch  victory  from  the  Ballot-box.  On  the  23nd 
of  June,  Marshal  MacMabon,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  JiBsolved  the  Chamber  of  Depnties.  There  were  two 
coarBes  open  to  the  Government:  either  to  orerthrow  the 
Bepublio  by  means  of  a  military  coup  d'itat,  or;  by  straining 
legal  forms  to  the  utmost  at  the  coming  general  election,  to 
impose,  as  under  the  Empire,  official  candidates  on  the  con- 
stituencies. The  first  alternative  was  dangerooB,  and  yet 
more  doubtful  than  dangerous.  Civil  war  was  an  eventuality 
from  which  both  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Due  de  Broglie 
shrank  with  commendable  prudence.  The  other  alternative, 
therefore,  though  it  must  have  sorely  tried  the  valoroos 
spirit  of  the  Marshal,  and  the  fastidious  politieal  taste  of  the 
Duke,  was  vigorously  adopted.  And  what  was  the  result 
of  four  months'  untiring  activity  ?  Official  candidates,  and 
official  interference,  stooping  to  pick  up  crumbs  of  aid  even 
in  the  most  insignificant  byways,  signally  failed.  Never, 
perhaps,  were  political  efforts  so  prodigiously  unscrnpulous 
followed  by  more  bitter  and  justly  merited  disappointment. 

The  elections  of  the  14th  of  October,  grossly  swayed  though 
they  were  by  official  pressure,  re-affirmed  the  verdict  of  the 
French  people,  recorded  only  a  few  months  before,  in  &iTOur 
of  the  Republic.  But  defeat  so  thorough  and  bofieleSH  was 
hard  to  digest ;  and  it  was  only  reluctantly  that  M.  de 
Broglie  was  brought  to  acknowledge  the  stem  logic  of  facts. 
When  at  length  he  retired,  there  yet  lingered  phantoms  of 
dead  hopes,  among  which  was  the  expedient  of  a  Cabinet 
d'affaires,  thrust  forward  as  a  last  feeble  protest  against 
Bepublican  supremacy.  Nor  was  the  Marshal- President  long 
in  following  into  retreat  his  late  chief  political  colleague 
and  adviser.  He  had  been  warned  by  one  of  the  most 
trusted  leaders  of  the  Bepublican  party  that  he  would  have 
either  '  to  sobmit  or  to  resign.'  '  J'y  suit,  j'y  rest* ' — a 
resolve  far  easier  to  realize  on  the  MalakofT  bastion  than  in 
the  Presidential  chair.  Uttered  in  the  former  position,  it  was 
but  an  audible  sign  of  physical  courage ;  in  the  latter,  it  was 
the  utterance  of  a  boast  expressive  alike  of  unseemly  defiance 
and  of  a  short-sighted  ignorance  which  could  perceive  amidst 
tbe  intricacies  of  the  political  future  no  possible  conjuncture 
incompatible  with  its  maintenance.     Submission  was  tried. 
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M.  Dnfaore  was  invited  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  to  exert  the 
modetation  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  and  the  long  political 
experience  which  gave  him  authority,  to  prop  op  the  dis- 
credited Beptennate.  It  was  too  late.  The  proTocations  so 
nnwieely  heaped  npon  the  Bepnblican  party  conld  not  he 
easily  appeased.  The  Marshal  was  besieged  by  unpaiatRblc 
demands.  He  had,  with  becoming  deference,  yielded  to  the 
will  of  Prance ;  now,  in  deference  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
code  of  honour,  he  refused  to  follow  the  course  prescribed  br 
his  political  opponents;  and  on  the  80th  of  January,  187!), 
with  the  banner  which  he  had  borne  visibly  tarnished,  sur- 
rendered the  Presidency  of  the  Bepublic. 

At  this  point,  the  Repnblio  may  be  said  to  hare  reached 
clearly  defined  limits  of  a  second  stage.  Here  its  probationary' 
period  oloees,  and  it  now  enters  into  the  nncontested  posses- 
sion of  its  sovereign  rights.  To  the  self-discipline  hitherto 
commendably  practised  it  was  indebted,  to  an  extent  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate,  not  only  for  the  aequi- 
flitioD  of  unexpected  strength,  but  for  a  likely  prospect  of 
durability.  There  were  two  very  prominent  causes  which 
had  contribnted  to  preserve  it  from  the  intemperate  courses 
to  which  it  seemed  inveterately,  if  not  innately,  addicted, 
and  to  surround  it  with  a  sobering  yet  bracing  atmosphere: 
the  selection,  by  the  Monarchical  majority  in  the  first 
Assembly,  of  Marshal  MacMahon  to  succeed  M.  Thiers  as 
Chief  of  the  State,  and  the  quasi  cmip  d'etat  of  the  16th 
of  May.  The  Marshal  was  a  Royalist  President  of  the 
Bepnbtio,  and  the  discipline  of  fear  which  he  imposed  npon 
the  nnmerons  Bepoblicsn  parties  contributed  to  remove  the 
asperities  which  snndered  them,  and  to  impart  more  cordifU 
and  rea,dy  unity  to  their  action.  The  16th  of  May  gave 
^ective,  bnt  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  dnrable  impression  to  this 
miity.  Cuion  brought  strength  and  its  usual  concomitant, 
tmecess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Monarchical  parties  had  no 
common  bond  of  union  except  hostility  to  the  Bepublic :  on 
no  other  point  affecting  a  determinate  form  of  government 
was  agreement  possible.  The  result  wasa  series  of  spasmodic 
movements  generally  in  uncertain  directions ;  or  if  any  project 
assumed  a  serious  aspect,  it  was  either  compromised  by  some 
inherent  weakness  in  the  action  of  its  special  advocates,  or  it 
was  kepi  in  a  state  of  timid  suspension  by  fear  of  intestine 
revi^t.  Though  constrained  in  1875  to  accept  a  Republican 
Constitution,  they  made  no  truce  with  the  Republicans.  With 
the  active  support  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  they 
snatched  th^  reins  of  Government  from  the  hands  of  those 
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irho  coneistentiy  beld  them,  and  made  a  final  attack  upon 
the  Bepublio — an  attack  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  yet 
more  impolitic  than  perilous.  From  this  act  of  desperation 
tlie  Legitimiets  emerged,  not  only  utterly  discredited,  and 
with  their  weakness  in  its  fullest  extent  exposed  to  the  light 
of  day,  but  the  halo  of  respect  that  had  hitherto  environed 
the  Legitimate  cause  faded  from  the  popular  view;  whilst  the 
cause  itself,  now  reduced  to  impotency,  has  probably  passed 
to  its  final  reBting-place  in  the  pages  of  history. 

By  yielding  to  the  current  of  his  feelings.  Marshal  Mac- 
MahoQ  not  only  freed  himself  from  duties  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  which  he  could  boast  of  very  few  qualifications,  bat 
he  freed  the  Republic  from  the  last  link  which  had  hitherto 
constrained  her  will.  An  immediate  proof  of  this  absolute 
emancipation  presented  itself  in  the  selection  of  M.  Jules 
Grevy  to  fill  the  position  just  vacated  by  the  Marshal.  No 
selection  could  have  been  more  judicious.  The  present  Chief 
of  the  State  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  a  quality  rarely 
found  in  French  Bttitesmen,  tliough  exceptionally  important 
to  them,  and  pre-eminently  so  at  the  present  time — political 
discretion.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  he  would  com- 
promise his  political  principles,  but  that  he  would  render 
their  practical  application  strictly  amenable  to  equitable  and 
moderate  guidance,  ilis  political  conTictions  are  infinitely 
stronger  than  his  political  passions;  passion,  indeed,  in  any 
form  finds  very  restricted  scope  in  his  nature.  There  ia  a 
serene  dignity,  both  in  his  bearing  and  in  his  language,  which 
is  never  impaired  by  the  slightest  admixture  of  affectation 
or  of  theatrical  display.  His  principles,  his  professions,  and 
his  actions  are  ever  in  perfect  accord.  His  temper  is  so 
profoundly  calm  and  equable,  that  in  its  depths  the  unwary 
explorer  might  be  led  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  some  trace 
of  weakness ;  but  all  such  speculations  would  lead  to  inevita- 
ble failure,  for  fear  has  no  lurking-place  there.  Turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  he  inflexibly  pursues,  in 
a  judicial  spirit,  and  with  judicial  gravity,  the  moderate 
course  which  his  judgment  has  traced  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness  are  by  no  means 
conspicuous  features  in  the  French  character,  M.  Qrevy,  as 
President  of  the  Republic,  certainly  presents  them  in  exagge- 
rated and  injudicious  forms.  Aware  of  his  countrymen's 
venial  weakness  for  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  external  show, 
and  of  the  hitherto  indissoluble  association  popularly  supposed 
to  exist  between  imposing  ceremonial  and  many  of  the  official, 
and  not  a  few  unof&cial,  acts  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  he 
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systematicslly  abstains  from  gratifying  such  hanuleas  tastes 
and  prejudices.  This  apparently  triTial  deficiency  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  holiday  clothing  of  his  office,  probably 
creates  more  pablic  dissatisfaction  than  M.  Grevy  is  aware 
of.  At  all  OTents,  it  is  a  marked,  if  not  serious,  deficiency  in 
one  elected  to  fill  a  position  occupied  until  a  recent  date  by 
a  long  and  ostentatious  line  of  sovereigns.  To  a  limited 
extent,  a  just  appreciation  of  M.  Gravy's  character  is  afforded 
in  the  few  following  words  uttered  by  a  political  opponent, 
M.  Schneider :  '  At  a  time  when  the  generality  of  statesmen 
are  notoriously  deficient  in  political  integrity,  it  is  a  veritable 
pleasure  to  meet  with  a  character  so  grave,  so  pure,  so  elevated 
as  that  of  M.  Grevy.' 

From  a  state  of  accidental  obligatory  usurpation,  through 
the  semblance  of  legal  life  conferred  by  a  tolerated  name, 
onward  to  a  vitality  bestowed  merely  to  minister,  as  a  con- 
venient temporary  expedient,  to  hostile  interests,  the  Republic 
emerged  at  length  into  a  condition  of  untrammelled  existence. 
A  few  months  had  wrought  a  thorough  transformation  in  all 
the  chief  elements  of  power :  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and — possibly  for  the  mere  caprice  of  giving  complete- 
ness to  the  metamorphosis — the  Ministry,  were  all  replaced  or 
radically  modified.  Yes,  M.  Dufaure,  who  had  so  materially 
aided  to  free  the  Republic  from  an  arbitrary  state  of  existence, 
was  constrained,  by  the  perverse  restlessness  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Left,  to  cede  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  M. 
Waddington.  The  change  was  impolitic  as  well  as  nngrate- 
fol ;  for  though  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  detect  any 
difference  in  the  balance  of  conservative  Republicanism  pro- 
fessed by  the  two  statesmen,  the  former  enjoyed  a  visible 
preponderance  in  political  influence.  That  influence  might 
have  saved  the  Cabinet  from  many  weak  hesitations  and  con- 
cessions. Its  stern  conservative  bearing  was  sorely  needed 
to  resist  the  importunate  pressure  of  Republican  groups  ever 
prone  to  agitation  and  to  hasty  experiments.  Shorn  of  that 
influence,  the  Ministry  soon  became  conscious  of  the  ebbing 
of  its  authority ;  and,  possessing  no  great  consistency  of 
character, 'and  no  firmness  at  all,  was  driven,  after  much 
bootless  conciliation,  and  much  feeble  resistance,  to  seek  in 
resignation  escape  from  intolerable  embarrassments. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Waddington  Admini- 
stration conducted  the  foreign  policy  of  Prance  both  with 
judicious  moderation  and  with  dignified  firmness.  Why  was 
its  conduct  of  Home  Affairs  so  deficient  in  the  latter  of  these 
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qualities  ?  The  Cabinet  was  fortified  by  several  votes  of  con- 
fidence passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depnties ;  it  poBsesBed  tlie 
ooidial  support  of  the  President  of  the  Republic ;  vhilst  to 
the  politioal  temper  of  the  nation  it  responded  yet  more 
hai'monioasly.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  resignation 
vas  referrible  to  a  cause  which  has  mainly  contributed  to 
destroy  every  French  government,  whether  monarchical  or 
republican,  that  has  existed  since  the  fall  of  the  old  Monarchy 
— an  inveterate  tendency  in  the  dominant  political  party, 
urged  and  scared  by  iutolerant  adherents,  to  hurry  with 
intemperate  and  tyraonic  haste  towards  the  extreme  practical 
development  of  their  distinctive  political  tenets.  It  was  not 
M.  Wsiddington,  or  even  his  policy,  that  gave  weighty  umbrage 
to  the  Left,  but  the  fact  that  the  Minister  belonged  to  the 
Left  Centre.  Fortunately  for  the  Bepublic,  this  change  was 
more  apparent  than  real ;  for  immediately  M.  de  Freycinet 
succeeded  M.  Waddingtou  as  President  of  the  Council,  he 
hastened  to  assure  the  Chamber  that  the  Ministry  was  inspired 
by  '  a  prudent  and  circumspect  policy,  suited  to  the  situation 
of  France.'  The  policy  thus  broadly  enunciated  differed  from 
that  which  M.  Lufaure  had  practised  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  supported  by  equal  political  influence  and  experi- 
ence. But,  as  already  remarked,  it  came  from  the  Left  and 
not  from  the  Left  Centre ;  that  was  an  amply  compensating 
faot.  No  donbt,  M.  de  Freycinet  had  garnered  a  considerable 
amount  of  popularity  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Minister 
of  Public  Works  in  M.  Dufaure's  Administration.  The 
speeches  which  he  delivered  at  that  time  in  various  parts 
of  France  repeatedly  embodied,  in  emphatic  language,  the 
Bepublic  which  he  desired  to  see  established — '  wise,  liberal, 
progressive,  and  tolerant.'  It  may  be  assumed,  moreover, 
that  M.  de  Freycinet  was  trustingly  regarded  by  those 
patriotic  enthosiasts  who,  in  1870,  believed  that  the  victorions 
progress  of  the  Germans  could  be  checked,  in  spite  of  the 
disheartening  absence  of  any  disciplined  French  army  to 
oppose  it.  The  energy  which,  as  Minister  of  War,  signalised 
bis  conduct  at  Tours,  where,  in  conjunction  with  other 
members  of  the  Government,  he  exerted  himself  to  stem  the 
adverse  course  of  events,  or  at  least  to  prevent  abruptness 
from  adding  its  harsh  features  to  defeat,  was  not  forgotten. 
To  this  exciting  period  in  his  public  career  is  also  to  be 
referred  the  oommencement  of  a  close  political  relationship 
between  him  and  M.  Gambetta,  It  was,  indeed,  mainly 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
that  he  became  Prime  Minister.    But  the  symptoms  of  inde- 
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pendent  political  aetioa  which  began  to  derelope  themselves 
shortly  after  hie  elevation  to  the  Fremietehip,  oalminating 
in  his  pacific  and  moderate  speech  at  Montaubau-— a  speeob 
which  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among  contemporary  French 
statesmen — rapidly  disclosed  a  marked,  if  not  hostile,  differ- 
ence between  his  political  opinions,  which  the  respouBibilities 
of  office  had  tempered  with  discretion,  and  those  of  the  states- 
man whose  political  course  power  without  responsibiUty  bad 
determined  in  a  contrary  direction. 

To  the  absence  of  accord  between  the  self-appointed  Dictator 
and  the  President  of  the  Council  may  be  clearly  traced  the 
enforced  resignation  of  the  latter  on  the  18th  of  September. 
This  difference  of  opinion  was  not  confined  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  March  Decrees,  but,  in  its  fuU  expression, 
would  probably  represent  a  disagreement  extending  over  a 
wide  area  of  Home  and  Foreign  policy.  But  though  master  of 
the  situation,  M.  Gambetta  prudenUy  restrained  his  political 
ardour  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  insisted  upon 
a  literal  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  the  Decrees,  and  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  the  author  of  the  famous  Seventh  Clause  in  the 
Bill  upon  superior  education,  was  fittingly  installed  President 
of  the  Council.  Beyond  this  the  new  Cabinet  differed  but 
little  from  its  predecessor,  save,  indeed,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  external  relations  of  France,  it  showed  a  positive  deter- 
mination towards  a  more  defined  policy  of  cautious  reserve — 
M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  M.  Thiers's  Jldus  Achates,  being 
oboeen  to  succeed  M.  de  Freycinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

fieviewing  the  numerous  Cabinet  crises  which,  during  the 
Presidency  of  M.  Grevy,  have  palpably  had  their  origin  in 
Ministerial  weakness,  the  last  change  was  certainly  less  valid, 
less  capable  of  vindication,  less  intelligible  indeed,  than  any 
of  those  which  preceded  it.  The  chief  responsibility  for  this 
seemingly  chronic  Ministerial  instability  is  obviously  referrible 
to  the  Bepublican  majority.  That  majority  includes  many 
impulsive  members  who  are  continually  urging  it  to  attempt 
short  cute  towards  what  they  regard  to  be  the  goal  of  perfec- 
tion. Hesitation  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  these  political 
enthusiasts ;  and  they  rarely  fail  to  show  that  supreme  in- 
difference to  adverse  or  even  dangerous  probabilities  which 
naturally  characterizes  all  narrow  devotion  to  a  policy  of 
extremes.  There  is  also,  as  the  events  jnst  narrated  prove, 
another  notably  disturbing  influence  to  which  the  Cabinet 
often  finds  itself  subjected.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that*Uiis 
inflnuice  derives  its  source  and  activity  from  the  patriotism. 
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by  others  from  the  ambition,  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  It  seems  to  underlie  every  change,  to  control, 
vith  mysterionsly  powerful  devices  or  Buasion,  the  hopes  or 
fears  alike  of  the  inflnential  statesman  and  of  the  pothouse 
politician.  The  reiterated  assertion — made  of  late  with  over- 
strained vehemence — by  the  wielder  of  this  occult  political 
lever,  that  no  such  interference  has  ever  been  exercised,  is  eo 
strikingly  at  variance  with  numberless  nnambigoons  appear- 
ances as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  In  this  influence  there 
Im-ks  a  danger  which  is  not  entirely  imaginary.  The  Be- 
public  seems  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  that  persistent  night- 
mare, the  '  One-man  power;  '  an  incubus  which,  from  the 
Monarchical  habits  of  the  French  people,  seems  obstinately 
determined  to  haunt  it,  and — until  the  impressions  of  tradi- 
tion lose  their  effective  spell — subject  it  to  the  discretion  or 
caprice  of  some  popular  individual. 

M.  Gambetta  has  certainly  contributed  more  than  any 
other  French  statesman — M.  Thiers  excepted— to  shape  the 
course  and  destiny  of  the  Eepublic.  That  he  has  hitherto 
declined  to  accept  Ministerial  responsibility  is  one  of  those 
enigmas>of  character  over  which  it  is  but  charitable  discreetly 
to  spread  a  veil.  No  donbt  the  world  is  apt  to  draw  from  such 
'conduct  inferences  which  give  it  a  by  no  means  disinterested 
aspect.  By  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber,  M. 
Gambetta  ensures  an  excuse  for  continuous  reserve,  a  reserve 
which  he  considers  promotive  of  his  obvious  ulterior  designs : 
a  firm  advance  in  influence  and  power — when  assured  of  an 
unequivocal  majority  of  the  Chamber — as  President  of  the 
Council,  and  then  an  easy  transition  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Bepublic.  In  this  seU-banishment  from  official  life  in  all  its 
precarious  or  dangerous  aspects,  he  seems  animated  by  a 
shrewdness  of  self-seeking  which  reaches  even  to  cynicism. 
The  greater  part  of  what  he  does — and  he  does  much — is 
done  stealthily.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that 
whatever  he  does,  whether  openly  or  secretly,  is  rarely 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  France.  There  have  been, 
it  is  true,  certain  very  doubtfully  beneficial  Ministerial 
changes  of  late  years  which  must  be  attributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  extra-constitutional,  if  not  unconstitutional! 
inBnence.  He  occupies  an  anomalous  position  on  the  politi- 
cal stage :  he  wields  power  which,  on  the  one  band,  is  in- 
consistent with  Parliamentary  Government,  but  which ,  on 
the  other  hand,  conduces,  in  certain  directions,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic. 

This  tnbune  par  excellence,  this  '  creator  and  destroyer  of 
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Cabiofits,  this  Warwick  of  the  French  Republic,'  began  bis 
poblic  career  in  1869,  as  Member  for  Belleville.  He  is 
indebted  in  great  part  for  bis  present  political  eminence 
to  the  tronblonB  times  through  vbicb  bis  country  has  passed. 
Bat  that  be  possesses  oratorical  power  of  the  highest  order 
ig  incontestable.  His  passionate  and  trenchant  language, 
uttered  in  a  voice  of  wonderful  compass  and  flexibility,  is  ever 
nnder  control.  His  caution,  indeed,  often  seems  so  over- 
weighted by  calculation  that  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  what 
appears  to  many  the  grossness  of  self-interest.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  yonng  Republic  owes  him  special  thanks  and  rewards 
for  the  energetic  devotion  to  her  cause  of  tbe  remarkable 
powers  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  During  the 
time  of  her  sore  weakness  and  trials,  be  impressed  what  is 
termed  OpportunUme — the  preparation  of  that  which  will  best 
adapt  itself  to  existing  circumstances — with  extraordinary 
effect  upon  tbe  least  tractable  adherents  of  the  Republic ;  and 
be  tanght  Republicans  that  tbe  cause  they  advocate  is  far 
better  served  by  discreet  reticence  and  legal  warfare  than  by 
any  form  of  violence  however  determined  and  elaborate.  All 
this  was  admirable.  But  since  the  fall  of  Marshal  MacMabon, 
M.  Gambetta  has,  with  increasing  strides,  diverged  from  tbe 
path  of  moderation.  It  may  be  assumed  that  at  present  he 
endeavours  to  model  his  political  utterances  and  bis  veiled 
political  acta  to  suit  the  probable  temper  of  France  at  the 
approaching  general  election.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  moderation  so  unexpectedly  revealed  at  the 
January  Municipal  elections — a  moderation  visibly  prefigur- 
ing the  spirit  that  is  likely  to  preside  at  the  more  important 
election  of  Deputies  to  the  Chamber — will  induce  him  to 
redress  bis  present  leaning  towards  a  course  of  Home  Policy 
provocative  of  party  strife.  That  be  is  open  to  conviction, 
and  yet  more  open  to  what  may  brighten  his  future  prospects, 
a  comparison  of  tbe  somewhat  bellicose  speech  be  made  at 
Cherbourg,  and  the  peaceful  accents  which  he  emphasized  in 
bin  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of 
the  Chamber,  amply  testifies.  France,  unequivocally  resolved 
to  abstain  from  any  hazardous  initiative  in  foreign  affairs, 
seems  hardly  less  determined  to  impose  peace  upon  conflicting 
parties  at  home,  and  to  place  extremes,  whether  Radical  or 
Reactionary,  without  tbe  pale  of  her  choice.  Is  this  unad- 
venturous  and  pacific  spirit,  which  appears  to  animate  a 
majority  of  his  countrymen  in  reference  to  internal  pohtical 
action,  accepted  by  M.  Gambetta  with  a  willingness  as  unre- 
served as  that  with  which  he  has  accepted  the  will  of  France 
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in  reference  to  her  external  relations?  We  fear  not.  His 
hesitancy  is,  no  donbt,  strongly  fortified  by  the  p^ee  of 
history,  and  by  his  own  wide  acquaintance  with  the  political 
spirit  of  his  conntrymen  ;  hat  it  snrely  cannot  he  deemed  an 
incredible  act,  however  seemingly  improbable,  for  that  epirit 
to  abandon  its  stormy  cottrses, — «tormy  at  least  in  the  fervid 
atmosphere  of  cities, — and  betake  itself  towards  the  calm 
regions  of  political  forbearance. 

Though  not  always  absent  from  the  pohcy  of  French  states- 
men, moderation  has  been  too  often  obliged  to  make  way  for 
the  excinsive  interests  of  individoals  or  of  parties ;  and  yet 
more  frequently  has  it  been  thmst  aside  as  ^together  incom- 
patible  with  the  supposed  assured  safety  of  some  dominant 
regime.  Is  it  destined,  nnder  the  restored  Repubhc,  to  bold 
on  its  course  far  into  the  future,  and  influence  permanently 
the  counsels  of  French  statesmen  ?  In  other  words,  Does 
the  Bepnblic  afford  snEBciently  favourable  data  to  warrant 
a  reasonable  probability  that  it  will  reach  the  average  age, 
not  of  modem  French  political  institutions,  for  that  would 
foredoom  it  to  early  extinction,  but  of  governments  in  the 
wide  sphere  of  the  world  ?  Any  answer  to  this  question  is 
beset  by  so  many  obvious  and  formidable  difficnlties,  that  it 
would  he  presumptuous  to  hazard  more  than  a  few  apparently 
probable  conjectures  towards  its  solution. 

Many  able  politicians  doubt  the  feasibility  of  permanently 
establishing  a  Republican  regime  in  any  great  European  state. 
This  question  takes  too  wide  a  range  to  be  touched  npon  here ; 
but  as  f&T  as  France  is  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
her  political  and  social  institutions  and  traditions  which,  from 
long  prescription,  seemed  to  be  ineradicable,  were  so  ruthlessly 
overthrown  by  the  Kevolntion  of  1789,  that  they  have  left 
few  rains  and  not  many  remembrances  behind  them. 

AJezis  de  Tocqaeville — probably  the  most  far-seeing  poli- 
tician of  modem  times — predicted  that  '  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  nest  hundred  years  Franoe  would  be  sabjeet  to  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  a 
despotism  or  by  a  democratic  revolntion.'  Wieland  held  the 
French  nation  absdntely  incapable  of  forming  a  BepuUic ; 
and  this  dogmatic  assertion  was  echoed  by  Moore,  the  poet, 
in  the  unqualified  remark,  that '  of  all  the  people  in  Europe, 
the  French  alone  are  unfit  for  liberty.'  The  two  latter 
opinions  have  Uttle  value  beyond  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  very  prevalent  narrowness  of  judgment  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  both  Germany  and  England  in  reference  to  tlw 
political  aptitudes  of  the  French  people.    On  the  other  hand. 
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ihe  prophecy  of  De  TocqueTille  shows  a  rare  penetration  into 
thoae  profonnd  political  depths  where  the  destiny  of  nations 
IB  reTolved  and  traced.  Bnt  the  grossly  dark  and  mind- 
withering  shadow  of  the  Second  Empire  had  not  then  fallen 
upon  the  French  nation,  and  blotted  out  the  Jast  garish 
tmcee  of  the  blood-stained  Napoleonic  legend.  That  despotic 
reTolntion  left  nothing  behind  it  but  dishonour,  shame,  and  a 
blasted  reputation;  and  now  there  lowers,  not  indeed  very 
menacingly,  the  apparition  of  a  democratic  revolntion.  Bnt 
as,  within  recent  years,  this  form  of  rerolntion  has  probably 
given  the  French  people  a  sufficiently  bitter  knowledge  of  its 
qnality,  there  appears  to  be  little  fear  that  it  will  ever  regain 
sufficient  power  to  assume  permanent  shape  and  substance. 

At  the  present  time,  France,  in  the  sphere  of  pohtics,  may 
be  said  to  poBsess  unlimited  freedom  of  action.  The  Empire 
Ib  generally  regarded  as  belonging  entirely  to  the  past :  it 
leaves  not  even  a  presentable  representative  behind  it.  The 
Legitinriets,  imprudently  yielding  to  the  fascinations  of 
historic  sentiment,  have  banished  the  resuscitation  of  the  old 
Monarchy,  however  modified,  from  all  reasonable  expectation. 
No  doubt  the  forces  of  feudalism  yet  lingering  among  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  aristocracy,  and  haunting  with 
ever  increasingly  faltering  steps  a  few  remote  quarters  of  the 
country, — forces  possessing  little  effective  energy, — and  the 
really  formidable  power  of  the  Ghnrcb,  are  no  doubt  zealously 
and  implacably  arrayed  against  the  Bepublic ;  but  they  can 
effect  no  serious  reaction  among  a  people  for  the  most  part 
unsympathetic,  if  not  positively  unfriendly.  9nch  being  the 
effete  or  widely  contemned  state  of  its  rivals  and  enemies,  the 
Itepublic  seems  to  occupy  a  position  above  the  level  of  external 
danger.  If,  then,  there  be  a  shadow  of  serious  peril  visible 
upon  it,  enrely  something  within  its  own  limits  must  cast  the 
ominous  sign.  '  Do  you  know,'  observed  M.  Dnfaure  to  the 
Badicals  towards  the  close  of  1S72, '  Do  you  know  what  creates 
a  difficulty  for  the  government  which  we  administer  under  the 
name  of  the  French  Bepublic  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  not  the 
form  of  government,  it  is  the  word  Republic.  In  our  history 
it  has  always  appeared  accompanied  by  permanent  agitations, 
by  daily  new  demands,  by  ambitions  ever  increasing,  as  if 
every  Bepublic  were  a  state  of  turbulence.'  These  remarks 
convey  not  only  the  fears  inspired  by  a  word,  but  really  point 
to  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  dangers  which  beset  the  present 
French  Government.  During  its  sore  trials  and  perils,  the 
Republic  wisely  clothed  itself  in  the  unpretending  and  con- 
ciliatory garb  of  Opportunisme.     It  presented  a  calm  front  to 
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its  Monarcbieal  assailsnts,  and  watched  with  politic  reticence 
their  suicidal  manceuTres.  For  thiB  expectant  attitude — Bup- 
poBed  to  be  altogether  foreign  to  its  nature — it  was  amply 
rewarded.  Yet  the  very  suddenneBs  and  all-perrading  cha- 
racter of  the  change  imparted  to  it  a  phase  of  donht.  Of  late 
tfaftf  douht  has  been  acquiring  consistency;  for  since  the 
Bepnblicaos  have  become  posBessed  of  uncontested  power,  the 
most  active  and  shortsighted  amoni;  them  have  oast  many  a 
longing  glance  towards  the  past,  and  excited  many  a  suspicion 
that  the  restraints  deemed  necessary  in  the  hour  of  danger 
were  reluctantly  borne,  and  have  by  no  means  permanently 
chastened  the  old  tnrhulent  spirit — a  spirit  always  surrounded 
by  dangerooB  crises,  yet  for  ever  protesting  to  be  the  defender 
and  servant  of  the  Bepublic. 

The  numerous  sections  into  which  the  advocates  of 
Eepubliean  institutions  are  divided  tend,  moreover,  to  foment 
and  perpetuate  this  restless  activity.  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  dietincUy  defined  and  recognized 
gradations  of  Republicanism  are  represented  by  the  Left  Centre, 
the  Republican  Left,  the  Republican  Union,  and  the  Extreme 
Left.  Nor  does  it  need  very  close  inspection  to  discover  that 
these  divisions  are  themselves  subdivided  into  compartments 
which  exhibit  further  shades  of  dissidenoe.  At  each  step  from 
the  Left  Centre  to  the  apex  of  the  Mountain,  moderation  with 
its  reassuring  flexibility  decays ;  whilst  energy,  and  a  singular 
power  of  inspiring  devotion  to  rigid  political  dogmas,  increase 
with  accelerated  intensity.  It  was  to  these  qualities  that  the 
moderation  of  1789  gradually  gave  place  to  the  Terror  of  1793. 
The  Third  Republic,  now  fully  emancipated,  seems  to  inherit, 
not  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  its  predecesBor, — Heaven  forbid! — 
bat  a  similar  tendency  towards  the  institution  of  certain 
absolute  political  forms,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  change,  a  pro- 
found indifference  to  all  opposing  interests  or  feelings.  No 
step  thus  directed  has  been  retraced.  M.  Thiers,  M.  Dufaure, 
M.  Waddington,  M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  are  suc- 
cessive representatives  of  this  progression.  The  policy  of 
the  Republic  seems  to  be  abandoned  to  the  spirit  of  party  or 
sect ;  nay,  it  is  even  made  to  bend  to  the  dictates  of  individual 
caprices  and  interests.  Each  group  of  Republicans  that 
attains  ascendancy  speedily  yields,  as  if  under  the  fascination 
of  some  political  spell,  to  the  encroaching  energy  of  its  less 
scrupulous  neighbour.  This  course,  if  persisted  in,  points 
ominously  towards  the  oft-attained  exit  of  the  Republic, 
where  despotism,  in  its  autocratic  form,  is  seen  successfnlly 
grappling  with  revolutionary  changes.  -  Moderation  may  be 
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the  initial- force.  It  starts  the  Republic  on  its  coursd  cheered 
hy  the  good  wishes  of  the  people ;  but  before  it  can  Qrmly 
settle  into  a  contiouoaB  motive  power,  it  finds  itself  assailed 
bj  the  irregular  and  explosive  forces  of  overweening  confidence 
and  ambition.  With  such  forces,  the  impracticable  Bepubli- 
cans  do  their  utmost  to  urge  the  Bepublic  on  a  path  which, 
nnder  present  circumstances,  is  probably  the  shortest  she 
conld  find  to  deetraction.  Such  conduct,  though  running 
counter  to  the  lessons  so  bitterly  taught  in  the  past,  and 
obviously  opposed  to  the  temperate  current  of  contemporary 
opinion,  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  practise  it,  no 
doabt  perfectly  sincere.  The  danger  is  there.  The  despotism 
of  fanaticism,  like  every  other  despotism,  looks  with  a  jealous 
and  exclusive  eye  upon  liberty.  It  brooks  no  teacher ;  its 
opinions  are  its  gospel,  its  law,  its  uncompromising  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Herein 
consists  the  only  vital  peril  to  the  Republic,  a  peril  compared 
to  which  the  sum  of  all  the  perils  likely  to  occur  from  the 
opposition  of  all  the  reactionary  parties  appears  insignificant. 

Weakness  ia_  by  no  means  an  inevitable  concomitant  of 
moderation;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  afflict  moderate 
Prench  statesmen  when  holding  the  reins  of  power.  At 
sach  a  time,  no  quality  could  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
political  well-being  of  France.  It  throws  shadows  of  doubt 
and  uneasiness  over  the  political  world,  insinuates  proba- 
bilities of  danger  when  all  is  tranquil,  encourages  aggressive 
acts  in  those  to  whom  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  is 
congebia),  and  places  Ministers  at  the  mercy  of  factions  whose 
restrieted  influence  would  otherwise  leave  them  powerless.  To 
these  restless  Bepubtican  sects  the  Government  has,  during 
the  last  two  years,  accorded  a  license  of  interference  in 
Ministerial  action  which  has  excited  much  anxiety,  and  which 
gives  scope  for  the  wildest  expectations.  Ministry  has  fol- 
lowed Ministry  in  rapid  succession.  Nothing  has  been 
durable  but  change.  Statesmen,  after  courageously  installing 
themselves  in  the  Cabinet,  have  passed  like  fleeting  shadows 
through  it.  Incidents  possessing  little  intrinsic  importance 
have  grown  into  embarrassing  obstacles  and  sufficed  to  unseat 
them.  Not  seldom,  indeed,  have  they  been  confronted  by 
demands  the  portentous  import  of  which  has  imposed  too 
great  a  strain  upon  their  responsibility,  and  affrighted  them 
into  resignation. 

There  was  profound  meaning  in  the  acute  remark  of  M. 
Thiers,  that  '  the  Republic  is  only  possible  without  the 
Bepublicans.'      It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  the  greatest 
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enemiea  of  tbe  Republic  have  invariably  sprutig  from  its  moBi 
vociferous  and  nrgent  advocates  —  men  of  exelnsive  and 
dogmatic  temperament,  men  of  narrow  political  sympathies, 
men  sensitively  intolerant  of  control,  yet  ready  to  exercise  ft 
poUtiq}ie  de  combat  with  nnBcmpuloiiB  energy,  and  on  the  most 
extensive  soale.  No  probability,  therefore,  of  an  enduring 
career  can  be  predicted  for  the  Republic,  onleas  it  chooses 
its  administrators  from  among  adherents  possessing  vridd 
sympathies  and  moderate  aims.  There  can  be  little  doabt 
that  arotind  sneh  men  cluster  the  sympathies  and  hopes  of 
the  French  people.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
general  election  in  1871,  the  nation  was  asked  to  prononnoe 
its  opinion  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war ;  and  the  result 
was  a  choice  of  candidates  irrespective  of  polHical  bias.  At 
the  elections  in  1876  and  1877,  the  Beptiblic  was  confronted 
by  the  Monarchy,  and  the  excitement  of  the  vast  issne  involved 
in  the  contest  blurred  all  shades  of  Republicanism. 

The  present  Chamber  of  Deputies  no  doubt  represents  the 
national  preference  for  a  particalar  form  of  government :  the 
chief  mission  it  received  was  to  defend  the  menaced  Republic. 
But  the  election  in  1877  pointed  to  no  determinate  embodiment 
of  Republicanism.  A  clearly  defined  expression  of  opinion 
touching  tbe  special  nature  of  the  Republic  desired  has  not 
yet  been  elicited  from  the  French  peojie.  The  Chamber,  like 
most  of  the  representative  bodies  that  have  preceded  it^  is 
composed  rather  of  factions  than  of  parties.  This  is  an 
ominoDS  fact.  In  the  past,  it  has  invariably  led  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Parliamentary  government,  for  the  Opposition 
has  generally  aspired  for  less  to  wield  power  than  to  overUirow 
it.  As  the  result  of  the  approaching  general  election  will  not 
affect  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  the  electors  will  probably 
be  left  free  to  record  an  unbiassed  and  nnimpassioned  vote. 
That  vote  will  be  a  crucial  test  of  political  opinion  in  France. 

If  the  late  attempt  to  change  the  Electoral  Law — to  substi- 
tote  what  is  called  Scrutin  de  LAste  for  Scrutm  d'Arronditse- 
ment — bad  been  saooessfol,  it  would  have  bad  a  marked 
influence  on  the  result  of  the  elections  about  to  take  place. 
As  this  measure — the  most  important  that  has  been  disoosssd 
in  the  Chamber  since  the  full  establishment  of  the  RepuUic — 
will  do  doubt  be  made  a  battle-cry  at  the  elections,  and  will 
surely  be  submitted  to  the  new  Chamber,  it  may  not  be  nnin- 
teresting  to  glance  at  the  two  methods  of  voting. 

Under  the  Scrutin  de  LisU,  the  Department  would  become 
the  electoral  unit  in  place  of  the  AirondUsement,  and 
would  call  upon  the  vast  oonstitnency  within  its  area  to  vote 
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for  a  '  List '  of  candidates.  Tbns,  politically,  the  indi- 
-vidnality  of  the  ArroTidissement,  with  its  apecial  coDstituency 
and  its  special  candidate,  woald  be  effaced.  The  minority,  if 
not  completely  silenced  by  tbe  majority,  would  in  all  quarters 
be  reduced  to  impotency.  Candidates,  largely  composed  of 
aspiring  political  adventurers  or  sycophants,  wonld  be  nomi- 
nated either  by  a  self-constituted  Committee  in  the  chief  town 
of  the  Department,  or,  more  often,  by  a  Central  Committee 
sitting  in  Paris.  Thus  tbe  representatiTe  power  in  France 
wonld  gradually  tend  to  centralize  itself,  and  degenerate  into 
a  vast  electoral  machine,  deriving  its  chief  motive  power  from 
a  single  will.  On  the  other  hand,  Scrutin  de  Li»te  presents 
many  admirable  qualities.  Banishing  from  tbe  representa- 
tive body  n  host  of  crotchety  political  sects,  it  would,  whilst 
diminishing  the  number,  consolidate  the  strength  of  the 
various  members  constituting  that  body.  It  would  prevent 
the  embarrassing  eccentricities  which  have  of  late  years 
characterised  factions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  both 
among  tbe  majority  and  the  minority,  and  it  would  give  a 
Ministry  when  fairly  started  on  its  mission  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  stabihty. 

The  Scrutin  d'ArrondiaMment,  or  Uiiinominal  system,  to 
-which  the  Scrutin  de  IMte  gave  place  in  1875,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  onr  own  electoral  method,  and  thereby,  per- 
haps, enlists  our  sympathy.  But,  overshadowing  this  prefer- 
ence, there  are  numerous  blemishes  disfiguring  the  character 
of  the  system.  In  England  it  works  tolerably  well ;  bat  in 
France,  where  Parliamentary  government  has  not  yet  become 
fnlly  acchmatized,  it  tends  to  conhne  tbe  electors'  political 
vision  too  much  within  the  limits  of  the  Arrondiatement,  to 
Bnbordinste  national  to  private  interests,  and  to  break  loose 
from  the  prudent  restraints  imposed  by  tbe  legitimate  claims 
of  party.  It  gives  scope  to  bribery,  and  is  not  above  bowing 
to  fear.  In  spite  of  these  numerous  defects,  the  Scrutin  d'Ar- 
rondiaaement  is  probably  the  most  effectual  political  instru- 
ment yet  devised  for  arriving  at  a  proximate  representation 
of  the  national  will  in  all  its  varied  and  minute  phases. 

Both  the  Electoral  methods  in  question  have  their  good  and 
bad  qualities ;  but  in  France  both  are  unwisely  carried  to 
their  extreme  conclusions.  Like  most  French  political  in- 
stitutions, they  are  far  too  logical.  A  century  of  political 
misadventures  has  failed  to  teach  France  that  lo>^ic  should 
hold  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  elaboration  of  most 
questions  purely  political.  A  measure  composed  of  parts 
judiciously  selected  bom  both  systems  would  probably  place 
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the  exercise  of  tbe  euffrage  on  a  safe  basis  :  but  sacb  a  com- 
promise iTonld  be  regarded  by  all  political  factions,  pot  only 
as  very  unsymmetrical  and  very  illogical,  but  as  an  act  of 
'  treachery  '  to  tbe  '  pure '  spirit  of  party,  and  tberefore  seems 
never  to  bave  seriously  occupied  tbe  attention  of  any  French 
statesman. 

From  vbat  point  of  tbe  political  compass  is  likely  to  spring 
tbe  influence  wbicb  will  preponderate  in  the  near  electoral 
combat  ?  The  complexity  of  the  situation  baffles  decision  ; 
yet  there  are  many  reassuring  symptoms  that  victory  will 
issue  from  a  mild  quarter.  The  temperate  inspiration,  for 
instance,  wbiob  decided  the  Municipal  elections  was  too 
general  to  be  regarded  as  fortuitous,  and  may  be  confidently 
accepted  as  an  auspicious  omen.  Radicalism  possesses  an 
activity  of  initiative  which  imparts  to  it  an  altogether  mis- 
leading amount  of  influence.  It  is  noisy  and  assertive,  and 
thereby  entraps  an  exaggerated  amount  of  attention.  But 
the  clamorous  crowds  inhabiting  cities  constitute  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  French  people,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to 
impose  their  innovating  will  upon  tbe  vast  bulk  of  the  electors. 
Tbe  subversive  political  effervescence  which  is  occasionally 
displayed  in  Paris  and  other  large  centres  of  population  has 
rarely  bad  a  wide,  and  never,  except  during  the  First  Revolu- 
tion, a  general  range,  of  influence.  The  vast  majority  of  tbe 
French  people  have  no  strong  political  convictions,  no  linger- 
ing attachment  to  any  dynasty.  With  rare  exceptions,  political 
indifferentism  reigns  over  those  who  inhabit  the  small  towns 
and  the  rural  districts.  That  industrious  population  ask  for 
*no  startling  political  programme,  no  radical  transformation 
of  established  institutions,  but  for  moderate,  uniform,  peace- 
ful and  stable  government.  They  have  no  fanatical  predilec- 
tion for  forms,  whether  monarchical  or  republican.  At 
present  tbey  favour  the  Republic  because  it  appears  sur- 
rounded  by  fewer  dangers  than  its  rivals.  With  this  temperate 
and  silent  majority  reside  political  supremacy  and  the  future 
of  France ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  nest 
Chamber,  instead  of  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
numerous  Bepublican  sects,  will  be  mainly  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  representing  tbe  two  broad  phases  of  tbe  Re- 
public— the  Democratic  and  tbe  Conservative.  If  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  France  will  at  last  bave  acquired  the  chief 
elements  of  a  strong  Parliamentary  government — a  compact 
Ministerial  party  amenable  to  discipline,  and — apart  from 
irreconcilable  factions — a  bomogeneouB  Opposition. 

C.    J.   WALLIS. 
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The  Hi$torical  Geography  of  Europe.  By  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  Two  Vols.  Longmans  and  Co. 
Some  captious  people  will  be  diBposed,  when  the;  look  a  little  olosel; 
into  this  remarkable  result  of  bo  much  patient  loboar  and  reeeareh,  to 
inquire  oa  what  principle  '  honorary '  and  stipendiary  fellowships  are 
Awarded  at  the  two  Eoglish  UniTersities.  They  will  find  a  very  simple 
rule  is  followed ;  the  fonner  are  given  (very  gradgingly,  however)  to  a 
few  men  of  real  eminence,  the  Utter — mora  than  seven  hundred  in 
number — are  freely  conferred  upon  gentlemen  who  in  their  youth  have 
taken  good  degrees,  but  who  rarely  sncceed  in  making  their  names  heard 
of  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  univeisity.  We  shonld  like  to  see  a 
sweeping  academic  reform  that  would  enable  the  Stale  (as  distinct  from  a 
clerical  clique)  to  confer  on  snch  diatingoished  men  as  Dr.  Freeman  some 
of  those  large  endowments  which  are,  on  the  prasent  system,  too  often 
absolutely  thrown  away.  We  premise  these  remarks  from  a  sincere  feel- 
ing that  a  great  work  like  that  now  before  ns  deserves  some  substantial 
and  more  lasting  recognition  than  the  barren  tnbnte  of  praise.  The 
author  calls  its  object  '  really  a  very  humble  one.  It  aims  at  little 
more  than  tracing  out  the  extent  of  various  states  at  different  times,  and 
at  attempting  to  place  the  various  changes  in  their  due  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  their  caoees.'  What  object,  we  may  ask,  could  be  mora 
useful,  or  more  likely  to  supply  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  ordinary 
education  ?  How  many  are  there,  beside  Dr.  Freeman,  who  could  eiecate 
snch  a  work  ?  How  many  are  there,  even  among  the  best  informed,  who 
possess  a  fnll  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  succeedTe  changes  and  en- 
largements of  France,  Germany,  Bnrgundy,  Anstria,  or  the  vastly  intricate 
relations  of  the  various  states  in  South-eastern  Europe  ?  Dr.  Freeman's 
plan  is  altogether  admirable ;  he  gives  us  a  number  of  maps,  more  or  less 
in  outline,  showing  the  extent,  the  bonndaries,  and  the  occupation  of  each 
portion  of  Europe,  always  with  the  date  af&ied,  and  the  appanage  of 
every  province  marked  in  colours,  which  are  explained,  as  in  geological 
maps,  nndemeath.  Thus,  even  without  the  text,  an  immense  amount  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  great  convenience  in  ready  reference  (aided  by  a 
copions  index  in  vol.  i.),  may  be  gained  from  the  handy  volnme  of  maps. 
Most  of  these  contain  four  diagrams  on  the  open  page,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  how,  as  by  the  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope,  kingdoms  that  were  red  or 
green  at  one  period  become  blue  or  yellow  at  another. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  clear  arrangement  of  these  maps  is  '  the 
Roman  Empire  nnder  Angnstnti,'  and  '  the  Roman  Empire  under  Trajan.' 
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At  a  glance  we  see  by  comparing  Uieae  the  enl&rgeinents  made  in  ntber 
more  than  a  centnry  dnring  the  most  proeperoue  eta  of  Boma;  and  we 
perceive  that  tb»w  awwut  to  tittle  tnon  tinm  a  sMpon  the  north-weat 
Boaboard  of  Africa,  the  addition  of  Dscia  (Hungary),  and  an  extension  east- 
ward from  S]nria  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  Caepian  and  the  Persian 
Quif.  In  plate  liii.  a  large  portion  of  the  red  (Roman)  boundaries  changes 
to  yellow  ;  abont  half  the  Empire,  under  Theodoric,  a-d.  600,  has  paaeai. 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ooths  and  the  Vaudala.  The  Ftankiah  kingdom 
iqipeara  under  Jnstinian,  the  Baraeenio  or  Moorish  occnpation,  whose 
strong  centre  is  Arabia,  is  shown  in  plate  xvi.,  and  the  remarkable  re- 
arrutgemeiita  under  Charlemagne  {j^d.  800)  in  plate  xvii. 

When  wa.LaTeonce  seen  this  series  of  mape,  aimple  in  oonetnution^ 
yet  pwfeeUy  adapted  for  their  purpose,  we  aak  oonelvee,  how  any  fvtmn  - 
Ktudent  of  l^tory  can  be  contented  without  the  aid  of  each  a  book  ?  It 
ia.a  eu{^lement,  in  a  senae,  to  Mr.  Bunbnry'a  eqnaUjr  great  work-  on  . 
aueiettt  geography,  and  the  two  ongbt  undonbtedly  to  hold  a  place  in  avery  • 
Echolar'a  library. 

Chapter  I.,  of  the  moderate  length  of  seventeen  pages,  gives  »  clear 
idea  of  the  scheme  of  the  work.  '  Our  present  irasiness  is,  first,  to  draw 
the  map  of  the  coBntnea  with  which  we  are  coneemed  as  it  appeared  after 
each  of  the  ditFerent  ehangee  which  they  have  gone  throng,  and  then  to 
point  ont  the  historical  oauses  whioli  have  led  to  the  change*  on  the  nap.' 
The  anthor  points  ont  Uie  iadefiniteness  of  such  terms  as  '  France,' 
'  England,'  '  Spain,'  ^.,  and  shows  that  to  give  any  right  ""»"i"g  to 
them  they  must  represent  periods  of  history.  He  dwells,  too,  wiUi' great 
j  odgmenk,  en  the  effecte  produced  ounationa  by  their  geographical  positum,  . 
and  heohservealliatthaughcbaracteristicsaf  race  have  had  great  iofloeiice 
in  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  those  very  ohEuoeteristics  are  in  tliemaelves 
often  laigely  due  t"  geographical  position. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  singularly  clear.  The  suhjeot  may  seem,  in 
description,  somewhat  dull ;  but  we  may  assure  the  reader  that  there  is 
hardly  a  page  tjiat  does  not  teem  with  knowledge  and  interest,  or  present 
to  us  some  ptulosopliic  reflection. 

Here,  as  an  example  of  the  last,  is  a  remark  which  we  take  from  p.  857, 
and  its  importance  is  obvious :  '  Till  the  final  breach  with  Bnssia,  the 
idea  of  Buonaparte's  dominion  eeenu  to  have  been  that  of  a  twofold 
division  of  Europe  between  Russia  and  himself,  a  kind  of  revival  on  a 
vaster  scale  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires;'  and  be  adds,  'aglanee 
at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  1811,  will  show  how 
nearly  this  scheme  was  carried  out.' 

Hiitory  of  Religion  in  England,  from  the  Opening  of  the  Long 
Piirliament  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
John  Stoughtok,  D.D.  Seven  Vols.  Hodder  and 
S  tough toD. 

Tie  three  gnat  epochs  of  Eeclesiaetioal  History  in  England  are  the 
introJiietion  of   Christianity  itself,  the  Beformation  of  the   nixteenth 
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cvuturj,  and  tlie  cocfiiet  of  Sftcerdolaliitn  uid  Evangelia&ligm  at  Ui« 
time  of  tfac  Oonmnminaltb.  Of  Bie  tiM«r,  the  importmice  of  'wbich  it'is 
bardlj  possible  to  OTer-MtJEoata,  Dr.  Stovgtaton  haa  est&bliahei  liia  elftim 
to  be  die  hiatorian.  Written  in  the  hgLt  of  modem  research,  in  the  true 
hintorieal  spirit  of  onr  own  times,  and  when  the  significance  and  import- 
aneeof  Uie  qnestione  at  issue  have  bses  fully  demonatrKted  by  their 
resnllfl,  Dr.  Stonghtao  may  fairly  claim  to  have  pourlrayed  the  tronbled 
cooflict  in  the  folleet  and  Purest  way,  and  to  have  finally  appraised  what 
hitherto  hae  been  estiniated  only  by  polemical  testa.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  after  verJict  that  can  luaterially  qualify  the  one  here  de- 
livered. It  is  of  course  possible  to  iinogine  the  history  written  by  greater 
(rerrim,  hnt  only  by  some  sneh  Oibbon  or  FreemsD'Of  the  future  can  Br. 
Stoughton'K  work  be  snperseded.  He  has  all  throagh  wellnigh  ezhansted 
existing  materia  for  jadf^cnt.  It  is  acarcely  posrable  to  imagine  a 
more  dinpassionate  or  ChYistian  spirit  raHng  his  proeesaei  and  concluraons. 
Indeed,  the  fear  of  being  thought  pngndiced  has  sometimes  operated  in 
too  lenient  judgments  of  wrong-doers,  and  in  eeant  justice  to  the  con- 
fessors and  martyn  of  evangelical  truth.  An  amiable  eschewing  of 
polemic  has  Bometimea  induced  foi^etfnlness  of  the  gmat  law  that  conflict 
IB  ofien  the  essential  c<Hidition  of  righteous  peace.  In  onr  previons 
notices  of  the  sections  of  the  work  as  they  sncoeBsively  appeared,  we  more 
than  once  felt  that  less  than  justice  was  done  to  those  valiantly  contend- 
ing for  the  truth,  and  that  strong  words  of  vehement  condemnation 
refased  to  come  &nm  the  mild  lips  nf  the  historian  where  both  righteousness 
Mid  love  demanded  them.  He  injnrea  the  good  who  KpKreB  the  bad. 
Judex  danmaiur  eum  nocent  abaolmlur.  Bat  in  the  passion  of  sectarian 
contentions  Ihis  is  a  fault  which  leans  to  virtue's  side,  and  it  has  con- 
strained those  the  farthest  removed  &om  Dr.  Stongbton's  own  ecclesiastical 
and  evangelical  principles  to  acknowledge  his  fairness  and  admit  his 
authority;  We  can  afford  the  margin  that  we  might  justly  claim  where 
BO  much  is  constrained.  Never  was  historian  less  of  a  partisan,  but  the 
nbvamished  record  itself  is  enough.  The  style  of  Dr.  Stough  ton's  histories 
is  flowing  and  pictorial,  and  very  pleasant  to  read.  Its  oecnsibnal fault  is 
that  it  is  written  with  too  mnch  ease.  It  would  he  more  forcible  and 
impreRsive  were  it  more  severe ;  but  few  books  are  more  readable. 

The  dramatic  scenes  of  Charies  the  First's  times,  when  Laud  made  his 
d  aring  attempt  to  secure  victory  for  the  Anglican  par^  in  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  destruction  of  the  Pnritul  party  both  within  and  without 
it,  and  to  estahlish  n  second  popedom  at  Lambeth,  and  brought  both 
him  self  and  bis  roaster  to  the  scafibld ;  the  premature  spirituality  of 
Cromwell's  ecclesiastic  at  legislation,  the  diaastroTis  reoctionH  of  the  Re- 
storation, culminating  in  the  Aet  of  Uniformity  and  the  Bartholomew 
eiodus  of  lfi62,  the  restoration  of  liberty  at  the  Revolution,  the  sad, 
silent  decay  of  religious  life  during  the  early  Hanoverian  period,  and  tlie 
evangelicDl  revival  under  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  are  all  sketched  witli 
much  vividness  and  power.  This  nniform  edition  has  been  tlioronghly 
revised.    The  volumes  ai-e  convenient  and  legible,  the  type  good,  and  tlio 
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gst-up  elegant  The  work  is  &  marvel  of  olie&pueBS  even  in  theee  Aajb 
of  cheap  books.  Its  intrioBio  merite  ought  to  commaad  a  large  sale.  It 
ie  pre-eminently  a  bock  for  the  library  and  the  home. 

The  History  of  the  Weetern  Highlands  of  Scotland.  From 
A.D.  1493  to  A.D.  1625.  With  a  Brief  Introductory 
Sketch  from  a.d.  80  to  a.d.  149S.  By  Dokald  Gt&eooby, 
Joint  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Go. 
There  ie  no  pctat  oa  which  there  is  more  confusion  than  about  the 
distribution  of  Celtic  blood  in  Scotland.  It  is  common,  indeed,  for 
Englishmen,  even  cultured  Englishmen,  to  speak  as  though  Celtic  blood 
was  not  only  general  throughout  Scotland,  but  waa  to  be  expresBly  felt  in 
all  the  levels  of  life  and  hterature,  as  if  the  Lowlands  did  not  exist. 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  his  '  Primer  of  Engli^  Literature,'  certainly 
fails  somewhat  to  diBcriminate  in  this  respect,  speaking  of  Robert  Bums 
(whom  Carlyle  well  eays,  was  a  piece  of  'downright  Saxon  stuff')  as 
carrying  forward  the  speeifio  Celtic  elements  in  the  Scottish  poetry,  whereas 
he  really  made  an  end  of  most  of  them.  He  bad  not  one  iota  either  of 
Celtic  blood  or  of  Celtic  tendency  in  him — a  piece  of  '  downright  Saxon 
staff'  indeed.  Such  a  book  as  the  present,  whieh  is  ezhanstive  within 
the  range  of  its  only  apparently  Umited  subject  (for  it  is  aoon  found  to 
connect  itself  witli  t)ie  general  history  of  Scotland),  would  be  a  valuable 
book  for  Bueh  critios  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  to  study.  For  it  shows  con- 
clusively— what,  of  course,  every  student  of  literature  ought  to  know — 
that  the  area  of  the  pure  Celtic  blood  is  limited,  and  that,  indeed,  the 
pure  Celt  is  not  so  common  as  might  be  fancied.  The  leading  distinction 
between  the  clans  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  and  those  of  Uie 
East,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  tlie  greater  mixture  of  race  in  the  former — 
■he  dash  of  a  distinct  Scandinavian  element,  which  we  find  represented, 
indeed,  in  many  names,  .and  in  the  well'known  and  very  &miliar  con- 
junction of  '  Norman '  and  '  Maoleod ' — a  name  which  has  been  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  throogh  several  snccesBive  generations  in  one 
Honoured  hmily.  Nowhere  —not  even  in  Mr.  Skene's  '  Celtio  SooUand,' 
or  Dr.  Arohibald  Clerk's  admirable  volumes — are  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinguishing elements  of  the  Western  Highlanders,  as  eontrasted  with 
the  Eastern  Highlanders,  more  clearly  and  decisively  brought  out, 
ns  well  as  the  reason  why  the  first  were  united  by  a  great  common 
interest,  while  the  others  failed  to  realize  any  such  efBcient  bond  of 
union.  The  pecnliar  ramifications  of  the  clans,  their  mutual  contests 
atid  internal  divisionB  are  oarafully  traced— to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
ni  is  likely  to  prove  a  little  puzzling  to  the  general  reader.  But 
tlie  book  is  thorough  and  complete ;  research  has  done  its  utmost ;  no 
jiains  have  been  spared.  It  must  not  be  presumed,  however,  that  the 
book  is  all  dry  and  scientific.  Far  from  it.  The  Western  clans  were  too 
v'lrlilce  to  permit-any  capable  biatorian  fi^im  falling  into  merely  dry  aud 
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scientific  detsila.  The  work  ialighteDed  up  by  accounts  of  fenda  and  Gghls, 
told  with  not  k  little  vigonr,  and  now  and  tli6n  with  pictureequeneEH. 
Even  that  account  of  the  contest  of  the  clan  Kajr  and  the  clan  Cliatton, 
recounted  by  Bcott  so  eloqnently  in  the  '  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,'  is  toM 
here  with  no  little  power.  It  may  be  interesting  U>  notu  that  the  original 
edition  was  pablished  in  1886,  and  that  it  has  token  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tory  to  reach  a  second ;  now  that  it  has  cams,  not  a  few  antiquarians  and 
ethnologists  will  find  in  it '  a  thing  of  joy ' — a  valaable  aid  and  work  of 
reference ;  and  as  aacb  we  can  most  cordially  recommend  it 

Thomoi  Carlyle :  the  Man  and  His  Books.      By  W.   Howie 

Wyue.    Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co. 
Thomas    Carlyle.     By    Henbt    J.    Nicoll.      Macniveu   and 

Wallace. 
Thomas  Carlyle  ;  an  Essay.     By  General  Sir  G.  B.  Hamlet. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Wylie  has  eiecnted  hia  task  with  jodgment  and  diacriminalion,  as 
well  as  with  literary  ability.  Hia  work  ia  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
and  intereating  of  all  the  volnmes  which  have  yet  appeared  upon  Carlyle. 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  it,  2nd  to  feel  that  it  represents  the  great  writer 
tmthfully,  and  as  one  would  wish  him  to  be  known.  In  this  voliune  we 
find  a  larger  number  of  original  anecdotes  of  Carlyle  than  have  appeared 
anywhere  else.  The  author  has  also  collected  the  beat  that  have  been 
previoiisly  known ;  but  many  of  these  are  not  so  entertaining  as  those 
which  ore  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Take  that  one  relating  to 
Carlyle's  mother  for  example.  Carlyle  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  a  few  days  with  her  before  he  set  off  for  Germany 
to  procure  materiab  for  his  '  Life  of  Frederick.'  On  the  railway  plat- 
form at  Ecclefechan  his  friends  gathered  to  see  him  off.  On  patting  his 
hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  Carlyle  discovered  aomething  bulky.  On 
taking  it  oat,  and  unfolding  the  myaterions  parcel,  he  discovered  it  to 
contain  some  nice  bome.made  Dumfriesshire  bannocks,  which  hia  mother, 
just  as  when  he  was  a  little  boy  at  school,  had  stowed  away  in  his  pocket, 
that  he  might  uae  them  on  his  journey.  This  simple  circumstance  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  his  fiiends  perceived  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  while  his  voice  trembled.  Another  anecdote  well  shows  the  deter- 
mination of  bis  character,  even  in  yontb.  Little  Thomas  had  built  in  a 
retired  nook  of  his  father's  farm  a  kind  of  hut  for  himself  to  study  in ; 
but  as  his  father  preferred  that  he  ahonld  go  to  work  instead  of  devoting 
Iiimself  eicluaively  to  his  booka,  he  sent  the  laird  (Mr.  Sharpe,  of 
Hoddam),  who  happened  to  be  calling,  to  order  the  boy  to  remove  the 
hut  from  oS  the  ground.  Bat  the  boy  rose  to  the  occasion,  says  Mr. 
Wylie,  slammed  the  door  in  the  laird's  face,  and  took  himself  to  his 
literary  stutfiea,  careless  of  the  consequences.  Our  readers  will  find  many 
other  capital  stories.  Mr.  Wylie  deserves  credit  for  hia  diacovery  of  the 
poem  by  Carlyle  on  'Drumwhinn  Bridge;'  and  besides  this  discovery. 
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be  has  pointed  out  io  a  note  tba  lukaown  fiujt  that  Leigh  Hiut  was  Uia 
Sift  Utenu7  man  of  eminence  to  discover  tlie  merit,  and  to  predict  the 
fhtnre  fame,  of  Hogli  Miller.  Coming  to  other  mattws,  the  chapter  on 
the  Secession  Kirk  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Garlyle's  parenU  were 
NoQoonibnnieto,  and  it  was  in  the  Secession  Churoh  at  Eoclefechan,  of 
which  his  fother  and  mother  were  members,  that  Thomas  received  reli- 
gions instruction.  Its  minister,  the  Ber.  John  Johnston,  appears  to 
liave  been  a  model  Gliristian  minister,  and  Corljle  was  more  tlian  once 
heard  to  declare,  *  I  have  seen  many  capped  and  equipped  Ijishops,  and 
other  episcopal  dignitaries,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  who  more  beauti- 
fully combined  in  himself  the  Christian  and  the  Christian  gentleman 
than  did  Mr.  Johnston.'  Sueh  a  man  oould  not  be  without  a  strong 
influence  upon  a  nature  like  Coriyle's.  Mr.  Wylie  gives  a  capital  eketoli 
of  Edinburgh  society  in  1310,  when,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
city  was  at  its  zenith.  He  also  ably  insists  upon  the  great  and  valuable 
work  which  Carlyle  achieved  by  his  vindication  of  Cromwell — a  work 
for  which  posterity  will  be  more  gratefiil  perhaps  than  any  other.  Every 
chapter  in  this  memorial  volume  by  Mr.  Wyhe  is  fresh  and  pleasant 
reading,  with  its  personal  reminisoenoes,  table-talk,  and  anecdotes.  But 
there  is  also  something  more  than  this,  for  the  author  writes  ably  on 
Oarlyle'a  inflnenoe  upon  literature  and  upod  religion  and  life.  We  ought 
not  to  omit  Mr.  Boehm'e  contributions  to  the  volume,  which  make  it 
doubly  aeoeptable,  viz.,  the  use  he  has  permitted  of  bis  statue  portrait  of 
the  philosopher,  and  of  the  medal  designed  to  commemorate  Carlyle's 
eightieth  birthday.  Altc^ther,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this 
ivolume  ;  it  is  a  worthy  presenbnent  of  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Nicoll's  volume  is  also  not  without  its  points  of  interest,  but  it  is  oer- 
tainly  not  free  bom  mistakes.  For  instanee,  the  author  states  that  Csilyle's 
parents  were  members  of  the  Belief  Church,  adding,  '  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assert,  as  has  often  been  done,  that  his  father  was  an  elder  of  the  Kirk.' 
But  such  a  mistake  is  hardly  greater  than  Mr.  Niooll's  own ;  for  Carlyle's 
parents  were  members  of  the  Burgher  branch  of  the  SecsBsion  Church. 
It  is  further  stated  tliat  the  minister  of  the  ohoroh  at  Ecclefeohan  in 
Carlyle's  yoooger  da^s,  the  Bev.  3.  Johnston— to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made — is  '  altogether  unknown  to  fame.'  This  is  an  nnfor- 
.tnnate  phrase  to  use  about  the  '  superlative  steel-gray  Scottish  peasant 
and  Scottish  8ocrat«e  of  the  period,'  who  has  been  sketched  so  vividly  by 
Carlyle  in  his  letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Maofarlane  of  Clapham.  The  man 
.who  was  the  first  classical  tutor  of  Dr.  Lawson  of  Selkirk,  even  if  he  had 
no  other  claim  to  notice— which  was  not,  however,  the  case — should 
scarcely  be  spoken  of  in  disparaging  terms.  Mr.  Nicoll  says  that  Oariyle 
'  frequently  saw  and  heard '  ProCsBsor  Lawson,  but  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mac- 
&rlane  does  not  bear  out  this.  Again,  Mr.  NicoU  says :  '  Shortly  after 
their  marriage,  Carlyle  and  his  wife  set  out  for  Qermany,  where  his  long- 
felt  admiration  of  Goethe  deepened  by  personal  acquaintance.'  It  is 
added  that  Goetho  described  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  '  beantifal,  and  highly  onl- 
iirated.'    There  is  do  foundation  for  these  statements.    There  was  no 
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nwh  visit  paid  to  Qmnany,  and  Carl;l«  never  saw  Goethe.  Birt  perbftps 
the  worst  point  of  all  ia  that  Mr.  NiooU  aggravatea  the  nbsiirdity  hj 
aesigning  to  tiaa  period  of  Carijle's  life  the  Berlin  anecdote  of  Carlyle, 
related  by  Lewes  in  his  '  Life  of  Qoethe.'  As  though  a  yoang  man,  totally 
nnkDown,  uaA  fr«ah  from  Scotland,  at  a  grand  party  in  the  Pnueiaa 
capital,  wonld  have  ventnred  npon  sneh  oanstio  sareasm  and  firing  of 
bombshellB.  This  is  not  mere  inacouracy,  but  a  want  of  insight  snch  as 
ve  should  hardly  have  expected  from  Mr.  Niooll.  Cobbett's  name  spelt 
more  than  onoe  with  only  one  I,  tba  frequent  recurrence  of  Oraigen- 
pnttocjb,  the  name  of  Sir  Oeoi^e  Comewall  Lewis  spelt  Lew«a,  and  many 
other  Unngs  «hich  eonld  be  mentioned,  may  be  printer's  errors,  but  in 
any  oaae  they  are  damaging  ones.  Nor  have  we  by  any  means  exhausted 
the  list  of  defeats  in  other  respects.  The  little  book,  however,  as  a  whole, 
is  readable. 

Oeneral  Hamley's  essay  is  an  eadeavonr  to  give  a  sober  estunate  of 
Carlyle's  philosophy.  His  judgments  will  not  be  accepted  by  many, 
but  they  are  expressed  with  considerable  literary  power  and  ontionl 
Itui^rt.  The  essay  is  by  no  means  of  an  entirely  laudatory  character, 
ftnd  from  that  point  alone  therefore  it  may  be  worthy  of  study . 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Saintiel  Wilbsrforce,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bithop  of  Oxford,  <Cc.  With  Selections  from  his  Diary 
and  Correspondence.  By  his  Son,  Eboui&ld  E.  Wilber- 
FORCE.  Vol.  II.  John  Murray, 
The  death  of  Canon  Ashwell  devolved  upon  Ur.  Reginald  Wilberforee 
the  completion  of  his  father's  life.  As  he  jnatly  observes,  a  son  is  largely 
disqualified  from  being  the  biographer  of  his  father — his  judgment  is 
virtually  disfrsnoliised,  and  be  is  reduced  to  the  function  of  a  mere 
ehronioler.  Happily  the  work  of  Canon  Ashwell  in  the  first  volume, 
whicli  substantially  determined  the  estimate  of  the  Bishop's  character,  has 
made  this  of  less  importance.  Little  more  was  necessary  in  this  second 
volume — which  is  a  kind  of  table-land  of  episcopal  life — than  to  permit  the 
Bishop  to  speak  for  himself  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  good  taste  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  done  this ;  never 
obtruding  himself,  he  has  skilfully  arranged  tbe  materials  at  bis  disposal, 
and  presented  to  us  this  multifarione,  unresting  man,  ubiqnitons  in  his 
diocese,  tonehing  and  ijtspiring  every  thing,  rebuking  and  urging  the 
sln^isfa  and  the  selfish  among  his  clergy,  strngghng  with  the  tempestu  ous 
waves  of  theological  and  ecclosiastica!  conflict,  writing  sixty-one  letters  a 
day— many  of  them  in  railway  trains,  ordaining,  confirming,  delivering 
charges,  attending  public  meetings,  ou  the  board  of  an  insnrance  society, 
making  speeches  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  preaching  special  sermons, 
often  prepared  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  day  on  which  they  ware 
delivered,  eoudncting  missions  and  retreats,  establishing  and  superin- 
tending Ms  diocesan  college,  discussing  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and 
'labonring  persistently  and  saaceBsfully  for  the  revival  of  Convocation.  The 
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simple  record  of  his  urgent  nnreBt  makes  one  aelie  in  very  Bympatliy.  Ami 
yet  the  impresaioii  of  ioner  personal  godliness  is  maintained.  To  most 
men  tiiis  fractions  mixture  of  incessant  bastie  and  inward  piety  would  be 
utterly  incompatible  ;  spiritual  life  ordinarily  demands  more  leisureliness 
of  tbought  and  of  feeling  for  its  nurture;  with  him  it  was  mainly  nurtured 
by  activities,  and  was  maintained  at  a  considerable  pitch  of  genuine  in- 
tensity. 

Again,  too,  we  feel  what  is  very  difficult  to  define — the  qualities  which 
compelled  men  to  distrust  him,  the  unconscioos  balancing  of  opposing 
schools  of  thought,  and  the  irresolute  action  of  fluctuating  sympathies 
and  incongruous  impulses.  Here  are  vindications  of  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  highest  Anghcan  school,  and  avowals  of  the  mainlen- 
ance  of  his  father's  Evangehcal  principles.  At  one  time  he  thanks  Ood 
that  there  ia  not  one  Low  Chnrcimian  amongst  the  men  whom  he  ordained 
(p.  1G2) ;  at  anotlier  he  maintains  the  highest  doctrine  of  priestly  absolu- 
tion (p.  76) ;  again  he  elaborately  reduces  it  to  the  very  point  of  denying 
it.  Then  he  assumes  to  be  a  moderate  middle  man,  fitted  to  mediate 
between  the  two  ohurch  parties  (p.  171) ;  then  he  incurs  saspicion  through 
the  system  pursued  at  his  college,  and  forgetful  of  liis  ground  of  objection 
to  Dr.  Pusey  a*  to  general  tendency.  *c.,  protests  to  Mr.  Golightly  hia 
perfect  innocence,  but  naively  saying  to  him, '  You  do  not  snppoee  that  I 
am  so  blind  ae  not  to  see  perfectly  that  I  might  have  headed  ihe  Evange- 
lical body  and  been  seated  by  tltem  at  Lambeth '  (p.  8G9).  '  I  have,'  he 
saye, '  very  much  altered  my  views  about  the  Church  Establishment  since 
I  came  into  Parliament.  I  think  Dissenters  ought  not  to  attack  it  [why?] 
I  said  at  first,  whenever  it  begins  to  act  as  if  it  had  life,  it  will  fall  to 
pieces,  now  I  think  the  Uving  party  in  it,,  as  it  works  itself  ont,  will  see  of 
themselves  that  the  State  is  a  liindrance  to  them '  (p.  248).  He  thinks 
that,  in  the  eonUntion  about  Church-rates,  the  real  object  of  the  most 
farseeing  Diaeenters  was  the  tdtimate  possesBion  of  the  fabric  of  the 
churches  I  (p.  273).  Every  party  in  the  Church  somehow  deemed  itself 
betrayed  by  him.  Hia  treatment  of  Dr.  Pusey  is  pitifully  both  weak 
and  arrogant.  How  skilfully  lie  tried  to  balance  conflJcUng  theories 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  his  dealiuga  with  Canon  Liddon,  the  vice- 
principal  of  his  college  (p.  871).  He  thioks  that  Dissenters  'were  held  in 
peace  with  one  another  under  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  Estab- 
lished Chnrch'(p.382).  He 'condemned  the  practice  of  eveningcommnnion 
as  having  no  real  precedent  in  the  usage  of  the  early  Church.'  We  do  not 
think  that  he  was  in  any  way  insincere,  he  was  far  from  being  a  time- 
server.  And  yet  t!ie  ambiguity  of  hia  views,  and  his  ambidextrous  course 
fiilly  account  for  the  distrust  that  he  inspired,  and  for  the  difficulty  that 
we  yet  find  in  forming  a  Just  judgment  concerning  him.  Hia  popular 
toubriquet,  as  well  aa  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded  at  Court, 
are  in  harmony  with  this — he  failed  there  also  to  produce  the  impression 
of  high-toned  nnselGghness.  Thus  Prince  Albert  says  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
'He  does  everything  for  some  object  He  hasamotive  for  allhis  conduct.' 
It  is  but  fiur,  however,  to  say  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  esteemed  him 
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highly,  rejoined,  'Yes,  sir,  but  when  a  bad  motive? '  There  mast,  however, 
bftve  been  just  ground  for  so  uniform  an  impression. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  true  domestic  aSeotion.  The  defection  of 
his  brothers  Henry  and  Bobert,  and  of  his  brother-in-law  Archdeacon 
HaDnisg,  to  the  Cburch  of  Bome,  caused  him  acute  anguish.  His  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  his  son  is  full  of  pathos.  Hia  tender  love  for  his  lost 
wife  even  to  the  last  is  very  beautiful.  Ou  the  other,  or  bishoply,  aide  of 
Lis  nature,  be  had  a  somewhat  exalted  notion  of  his  office  and  prerogatives, 
and  produces  the  feehng  of  a  kind  of  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  bishop 
and  doth  give  to  him  a  certain  impemtiveness,  not  to  say  imperiousness, 
which  our  uncoltivated  feeling  would  find  it  difficult  not  to  recent. 
Happily  Nonconformity  knows  no  snch  relations  as  bishop  and  clergy, 
and  has  no  experience  of  their  mutual  feelings  of  prerogative  and  awe. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  Sydney  Smith's  difficulty  in  imagining  a  bisliop 
making  love. 

The  chief  events  of  the  twelve  years  here  recorded  are  tlieir  ritual 
troables  and  the  revival  of  Convooation ;  but  these  call  for  no  remark  from 
na,  only  they  reveal  a  condition  of  Church  Ufe  that  we  have  no  cause  to 
envy. 

Incidental  remarks  and  judgments  on  men  and  things  occur  in  the 
diaries  and  are  interesting.  Lord  3ohn  Russell  and  Archbishop  Snmuer 
seem  to  have  been  Dr.  Wilberforce'e  pet  aversions.  No  words  or  imputa- 
tions are  too  strong  for  his  dislike  of  the  former.  He  was  '  detested  by 
uiae-tenths  of  the  clergy  as  a  detected  briber  of  mon  to  beiray  their  trost' 
(p.  171).  His  appointments  were  made  '  dishonestly  to  promote  a  party ' 
(p.  177).  '  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  pressed  on  H.  Drummond  not  to  oppose 
Lord  John's  taking  office  if  he  wished  to  have  the  Queen  on  the  throne, 
meaning  that  his  factionsness  would  lead  him  any  lengths '  (p.  271).  He 
is  'the  traitor'  (p.  278).  'QUdstone's  answer  disappointed  me;  ha 
speaking  of  Lord  John  as  free  from  all  treachery,'  Ac.  (p.  279),  which 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  natures  of  the  two  men.  We  con 
easUy  understand  how  a  straightforward,  feailess  man  like  John  RuKsell 
should  be  antipathetic  to  a  nature  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Whately.-  '  Whately  at  a  council  shuffled  about 
his  legs  till  he  got  one  foot  into  Lord  Bessborough's  coat  pocket.  Lord 
Bessborough,  feeling  for  something,  was  _astottished  and  gave  a  stark 
The  Archbishop  straggled  to  remove  his  foot,  and  the  conjoint  effect  of 
struggle  and  start  WB8  to  tear  in  two  the  coat  from  the  collar  to  the  skirt.' 
And  another  of  Wellington.  He  sent  a  note  to  Mrs.  Norton  ic  reply  to  » 
reqnest  to  be  permitted  to  dedicate  to  him  some  verses  on  military  men. 
'  Veiy  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refuse,  but  had  made  it  a  rule  to  have  nothing 
dedicated  to  him,  and  had  kept  it  in  every  instance,  though  he  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  other  ailuatioM  much 
ezpoted  to  OMtkort.' 

Although  Ucking  the  varied  interest  of  the  Urst,  this  second  volume  is 
very  readable ;  but  the  impression  that  it  gives  of  the  tnrbnlence,  worldli- 
ness,  ambition,  strife,  and  general  unspiritnalness  of  episcopal  life  is  a 
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sod  contrast  to  kU  reliffioiu  oouMptioiu  of  a  Churab  of  Olinek  Md  Ue 
miniBtry. 

The  Life  and  Sdectiotu  from  the  Coireipondence  of  William 
yVheivell,  D.D.,  Late  Matter  of  Trinity  CoiUge,Vatnbridge. 
By  Mrs.  Stair  Dooolas.  C.  Hegan  Psnl  and  Co. 
Br.  Whewell's  is  a  life  that  is  interesttag  from  many  sides.  UuUke 
tlie  typical  product  of  tlie  English  University  prior  to  his  time,  he  has  a 
powerful  attraction  for  the  writer  as  well  as  for  the  stadent.  His  life  has 
a  QDity  due  to  bis  tiuiet  energy  and  self-help,  rather  than  to  the  later 
fovourable  circumstances  of  cultui'e,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  legitimate 
and  natural  fruit  of  the  former.  From  the  day  when,  in  1B12,  he  left 
the  carpenter's  shop  at  Laucaater,  and  entered  as  a  sizar,  on  his  career 
at  Triuity  Callage,  Cambridge,  till  the  moment  when  he  passed  away, 
leaving  a  gloom  not  only  on  the  college  and  the  university  on  which  his 
great  reputation  bad  sbed  such  a  lustre,  but  on  the  literary  and  scieutific 
world  idso,  his  efforts  after  higher  attainment  in  many  fields  were  not 
only  unremitting,  but  marked  by  a  llberabty  and  width  of  wise  sympathy 
which  were  not  a  httle  surprising  in  one  whose  position  made  him  in  Bome 
way  representative  of  the  traditions  of  tbe  English  universities.  It  needs 
to  be  confessed,  however,  that  Trinity  Collage,  Cambridge,  bad  made 
itself  exceptional  in  so  far  as  it  never  did  exalt  mathematics  to  snch  a 
place  as  to  neglect,  professedly  and  on  theory,  all  other  hues  of  cnltnre. 
Bat  J>r.  Whewell '  broadened  down  '  even  the  Trinity  College  ideal.  His 
notion  of  education  was  a  tborougb  appUcation  of  the  etymology  which 
derives  tbe  word  from  the  root  edttcara,  to  lead  or  draw  on!.  That  only 
was  true  education,  ha  maintained,  which  drew  oat  the  whole  mind  of 
,Uie  student,  and  he  was  oonatantlynrging  on  olbers  the  fallacy  of  narrow- 
ing in  any  direction  natural  curiosity  and  edacity.  '  You  do  not  edacate,' 
be  argued,  '  unless  you  educe  the  whole  man ; '  and  he  insisted  that 
artificial  bias  in  favour  of  any  special  branch  was  simply  enervating,  and 
that  the  one  antidote  against  the  conceit  and  effeminacy  sure  to  be  thus 
induced,  was  reoourse  to  *  uncongenial  studiea.'  Ua  was,  in  &et,  a 
humanitarian  in  education,  and  not  a  tradition ohst,  and  commnnieated 
«  power&il  impulse  to  the  reformation  of  the  whole  system  of  nniversity 
study,  which  had  till  then  been  generally  received  in  England.  And  thie, 
too,  wac  the  man  who  hod  done  more  for  mathematioal  study  probably 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Though  lie  was  a  man  of  moat  omni- 
vorous reading,  ba  was  also  a  man  of  most  exaat  attainments.  Like 
Ooatha,  be  was  '  unbastiug  yet  unresting.'  Some  good  stories  are  told  of 
his  omnivorous  reading.  This  is  one :  Some  gradnales,  wishing  to  find 
him  trippmg,  had  read  up  some  very  abstruse  tjreatise,  and,  by  previooa 
arrangement,  led  the  talk  in  that  direction  while  at  breakfast  witb  btm — 
only  to  find,  however,  that  Dr.  Wbewall  was  himself  tiie  author  of  the 
vary  abstruse  anonymons  treatise  from  which  they  had  primed  themselves 
in  the  hope  of  puzzling  and  perplexing  him.     The  tables  were  in  tbe 
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qtdektiKt  ftild  lAoat  e9MivB  mumta  turned  i^on  them,  as  can  re«dil7  be 
believed.  Unlike  miuif  men  of  wide  inteUeotnal  interests,  his  affeetiona 
snfCBrednonaTrowiiignnderllieiDtenseetrunlaldiiponhim.  Herem&ined 
mmple  And  affectionate,  finding  more  joj  in  a  kind  action  than  in  a  new 
trntb.  He  was  not  mneh  interested  in  matters  of  controversy,  preferring 
to  et»nd  oa  solid  end  certified  grmmi.  It  is  somewhat  sorprieing  indeed 
that  a  man  of  sncb  eager  mind  should  have  seemed  so  indifTereDt  tosome 
of  the  greatest  social  and  political  qnestiona  of  hie  day,  even  when  they 
aeemed  to  bear  apon  the  institntions  with  wliieh  he  was  most  directl; 
concerned.  When  he  engaged  in  his  debate  with  Sir  David  Brewster 
on  the  '  PInralitj  of  Worlds,'  it  is  clear  that  the  position  was  uncongenial 
to  him,  and  tbathewonld  have  foregone  it  but  for  a  constraining  sense  of 

Mrs.  Stair  Douglaa,  his  niece,  has  done  hei  work  of  biographer  in  fine 
spirit,  and  with  admirable  taste.  Bhe  has  shown  no  bttle  self-denial,  and 
has  kept  faithftiUy  in  view  the  one  dnty  of  presenting  Dr.  WhewelL  To 
ttiis  end  she  has  studied  to  make  him  tell  his  own  story  by  means  of  hie 
letters.  These  she  has  selected  and  grouped  so  admirably  that  there  has 
been  little  call  for  original  writing.  Thongh  there  are  some  special  traits 
in  Dr.  Whewell  calculated  to  render  the  work  of  the  biographer  hard, 
Mrs.  Stair  DoTzglas  has  triumphed,  as  we  think,  simply  through  her 
desire  to  withdraw  all  reflection  and  opinion  on  her  own  part,  and  has 
produced  what  we  are  fain  to  regard  as  a  work  likely  to  become  one  of  our 
etondard  EngUsh  biographies.  Certainly  the  elevated  and  even  heroic 
character  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  reticence  and  self-expression  of  the 
biographer,  combine  to  render  this  nothing  more  than  the  desert  of  the 
book. 

Edgar  Quinet.  Hia  Early  Life  and  Writings.  By  Bioh&rd 
Heath.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  aud  an  Aoto- 
grapbie  Letter.  Trubner  and  Co. 
Meeara.  TrUbner  have  certainly  done  wall  to  add  this  work  to  their 
'  English  and  Foreign  PJiilosophical  Library,'  as  certainly  as  Mr.  Heath 
has  done  a  service  to  English  literature  in  writing  it.  Edgar  Quioet  has 
had  no  memorial  in  English  literature  hitherto,  except  in  the  form  of 
■c»ne  scattered  remw  articles.  The  most  acceptable  of  these,  perhaps, 
was  that  of  Professor  Edward  Dowden,  which,  however,  aimed  at  too 
muoh  for  complete  snccees.  For  Edgar  Quinet  was  a  man  of  many-sided 
mind  and  purpose.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  restored  a  consciaooe 
fa>  Prance.  In  him  we  see  the  moral  and  patriotic  spirit  aombined  with 
«  truly  philosophical  and  humanitarian  impulse.  If  France  laid  chains 
on  the  neck  of  Oermany  in  the  eighteenth  century,  infeotiug  and  mate- 
lialieing  all  her  culture,  and  weakening  her  for  effective  political  cod- 
eknotioDB,  Edgar  Quinet  may  be  named  the  chosen  mediem  of  conveying 
into  French  literature  and  French  culture  generally  tiie  moralizing  and 
expanaivti  ideas  of  Qermany    whioli  had  already  borne  fruit  in  their 
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own  laad;  and  aarely  tliit  ia  a  servioe  great  enough  to  demand  the  most 
grateful  appreciation  and  the  most  careful  etudj  even  at  this  dai;.  He 
was  a  poet  and  pliilosopher,  but  it  may  be  said  also  that  he  was  an 
aotive  and  practical  influence.  One  of  his  greatest  claims  to  notice  is 
that  he  interpreted  to  his  countrymen  the  leading  ideas  of  Herder,  and 
recommended  them  by  his  enlightened  enthusiasm,  hi^  grace  of  style, 
and  personal  fascination.  Hia  was  precisely  such  a  mind  as  was  fitted 
for  the  task.  ^Vhile  he  had  a  paasion  for  ideas,  he  corrected  them  cod- 
tinually  by  reference  to  the  outstanding  facts  of  individual  and  mitionul 
life.  And  he  restored  Beligion  to  its  due  and  sovereign  place  as  a  primary 
agent  in  the  history  of  hnmanity,  seeing  in  Jesne  Christ  the  most  abso- 
lute embodiment  of  the  reUgioas  spirit  that  has  appeared.  Religion  was 
with  liim,  as  with  Herder,  inevitable  and  essential,  and  conld  not  be 
ignored  if  humanity  was  to  be  viewed  in  its  entirety.  From  Madame  de 
Stael  Quinet  bad  learned  as  well  as  from  Herder ;  and  the  truly  patriotic 
sacrifices  that  she  underwent  rather  than  bend  the  knee  to  Napoleon,  or 
prostrate  her  genius  before  the  idol,  had  its  own  effect  on  bis  mental  life. 
In  addition  to  his  rare  powers  of  thought,  and  his  quick  intnitive  pene- 
tration, he  had  all  the  fine  sympathy  of  the  poet,  which  powerfully 
appears  otherwise  than  in  his  somewhat  diffuse,  mystical,  and  at  the 
same  time  over-systematio  poems.  Aod  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
have  regard  to  that  feeling  for  nature,  and  that  satisfaction  in  communion 
with  her,  which  formed  so  peculiar  an  element  in  his  life,  we  can  realize 
more  fully  the  repose,  the  complete  serenity,  the  hopes  realized  on 
which  he  dwells  with  such  satishctiou.  '  No  object  of  the  earth  has 
deceived  me,'  he  says.  'Each  of  them  has  proved  itself  precisely  that 
which  it  promised.  Even  the  most  trivial  of  thinfta  have  made  good  for 
me  what  they  announced.  Flowers,  odours,  the  spring,  youth,  the  happy 
life  in  the  land  of  one's  birth,  good  things  desired  and  posHessed,  did  they 
give  pledge  of  being  eternal?  And  bo  also  it  has  been  with  men.  No 
friendship  on  which  I  reckoned  has  failed  me ;  misfortune  has  even  given 
me  some  on  which  I  had  no  right  to  reckon.  I  have  found  men  as 
constant  bb  things  themselTes.'  How  different  this  is  from  the  nsual  vein 
of  reflection  on  the  part  of  sensitive  and  highly  imaginative  Frenchmen. 
Quinet's  prerogative  is  that  he  sees  all  things  in  the  light  of  hia  serene  soul ; 
and  though  he  does  in  no  way  transfigure  or  render  falsely,  he  perceives 
them  in  theur  true  perspective.  '  He  attended  truly  to  the  course  of  his 
inner  hfe ;  and  discovered  the  entire  series  of  the  ages  buried,  as  it  were, 
in  hia  mind,'  as  Herder  declared  that  one  would;  and  if  he  ia  no  histo- 
rian, be  writes  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  air 
of  philosophy  and  of  generalization  which  first  presents  itself  in  the 
writings  of  Quinet,  their  secret  is  really  autobiographical.  We  feel  our- 
selves in  a  fine  air,  in  communion  with  a  beautiful  soul.  His '  Con- 
fessions' lie  under  his  generalizations,  as  in  a  palimpsest,  and  it  ia  because 
we  thus  feel  the  throb  of  his  heart  in  close  communion  with  hnmanity 
under  all  hit  propositions  that  he  still  has  so  great  a  value  for  thoughtful 
and  refined  minds.    Such  a  biography  aa  that  of  Mr.  Heath  is  well  fitted 
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to  be  an  introducliou,  and  will  be  welcomed  even  after  Chassia  lias  been 
etadied.  He  sbows  lu  the  influenoeB  amongst  which  Quinet  grew,  the 
opposing  characters  that  had  so  marked  an  effect  in  the  fonuatioa  of  hie 
jonthhl  mind.  That  old  and  exacting  grandmother  is  truly  admirable, 
and  in  his  mother  we  have  the  meet  telling  contrast  to  her.  We  conld 
dwell  oa  hia  early  days  with  their  rich  lessons  throngli  many  pagea.  We 
can  only  find  the  space  to  add  that  Mr.  Heath's  work  bears  on  every 
pokge  the  proof  that  it  was,  as  he  claims,  a  labour  of  love.  Ho  pains 
have  been  Bpftt«d;  the  little  woodcuts,  liberally  introdnced,  are  works  of 
art ;  and  we  have  here  the  first  portion  of  a  biography  which,  without 
blinking  any  defects  in  the  subject,  presents  him  faithfully  in  the  light  of 
bis  own  ideal,  which  all  true  biographies  should  do.  Ur.  Heath  must 
before  long  finish  his  work  by  a  second  volnme  ;  for  here  he  stops  at  the 
most  interesting  point  with  a  deUvery  of  the  driest  philosophy  of  which 
Qninet  was  capable,  and  that  would  be  a  grievous  wrong  to  ns,  were 
it  not,  that,  like  Oliver  Twist,  we  '  ask  for  more,'  and  have  full  faith  in 
getting  it,  to  round  off  and  perfect  and  complete  the  story  of  a  life  richer 
than  most  in  lesson  and  in  generous  suggestion. 

Life  and  Letters  of    Ogier  Qkiselin  de  Busbecq.      By  C.   T. 

PoRSTBR  and  F.  H.  B.  Danibll.    Two  VoIb.    C.  Kegan 

Panl  and  Go. 
In  this  new  and  complete  translation — the  first  in  EngUsh  eince  the 
imperfect  version  published  by  Robert  tirie,  in  1761 — of  the  famous 
letters  of  the  Seigneur  de  Bnsbecq,  Messrs.  Forster  and  Daniell  have  done 
a  good  service,  which  they  have  rendered  still  more  acceptable  by  a  very 
interesting  Life,  for  which  M.  Dalle  of  Busbecq  has  kindly  famished 
them  with  some  .fresh  matter.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  two  neigh- 
bonring  communes  of  Belgium  should  within  sixty  years  have  given  their 
names  to  two  of  the  best  diarists  of  any  time,  Philippe  de  Comines  and 
Ogier  de  Busbecq ;  writers  as  diverse  in  literary  standpoint  (the  elder 
still  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  feudalism,  the  younger  bright  with  the  new 
humanity  of  the  Renascence)  as  they  were  akin  in  loyalty  to  their 
masters  and  keenest  observation  of  men  and  manners.  The  popularity  of 
Bosbequius — as  his  name  was  Latinized — in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  neglect  into  which  he  has  fallen  since.  Nor 
even  then  did  the  popularity  of  the  Turkish  itineraries  extend  to  all  the 
letters  in  the  present  volnmes.  Those  addressed  from  Paris  to  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  on  the  affairs  of  France  were  printed  only  in  one  rare 
edition.  The  reason  in  either  case  is  not  fkr  to  seek.  To  modem  readers 
the  correspondences  are  simply  curions — letters  of  introduction  as  it  were 
wbich  admit  hiot  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Tur- 
kish conrts,  while  the  one  w^  in  the  agony  of  the  religious  wars  and 
the  other  drunk  with  almost  limitless  power — and  enable  him  to  correct 
by  information  at  first  hand  a  few  details  in  the  generally  aacf>pted 
histories.    To  the  men  of  Busbeqniua'  time,  and  of  at  least  a  century 
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aflar  hia  (l«Mb,  Uie  spMul  Tmlirii  Isttan  wnre  predons  doorimMtta  of  - 
Btote,  otorriiotiBee  of  kmowIedKa  from  whi«ii  mighk  be  d»twn  all  maimar 
of  ii»tni«tioB  agsinst  thftt  eommoB  vama.j  id  iriMtn  Ohnateadoai  op  -. 
to  die  dft^B  of  Priooo  Eugene  contmnad  to  eheriBh  •  myBteiioiiB  dMA^ 
Ho  wonder  if  tbej  were  tnaaUt«d  into  h^C-k-doien  langna^s  Mid  di»- 
■emdn&tod  within  some  160  jt*m  thronf^  more  bbu  twenty  difEsrent 
editioBH.  The  antbor  himself  and  his  family  are  not  lees  wotthj  of  akidy 
than  hia  writings.  The  Seif^enre  de  Bnibeoq  are  ae  iypioal  of  thcdr  time — 
Uiongh  of  its  warlike  and  more  ehivalrio  Bide-~-aa  an;  Italian  follower  o£ 
Catherine  de  MedioiB  or  migrton  of  her  worthless  son.  Albhongh  the  pretty 
story  told  by  M.  Bouziere  of  the  boy  Ogier'a  intiodnotion  to  Charles  V. 
if  too  oleariy  one  of  the  myths  that  have  grown  np  aroond  this  hUlifnl 
servant  of  three  emperors,  it  ie  plain  tiie  illegitiinate  son  of  Georgn. 
Qhiirtin  I L  and  bis  servant-maid  most  have  been  a  obild  of  no  ecannion 
promise  tohave  been  bno^t  up  from  the  first  for  higher  things  than  a  ' 
mere  bangev-on  of  the  Seigneur's  eMtean,  and  snbseqnently  legitimiBed 
at  no  little  cost.  The  editors  show  good  reason  for  their  belief,  thai 
Qoorga  Halluin,  the  friend  of  Eraamns,  and  oonneotion  both  of  the  Ghise- 
line  and  of  Comines,  himself  directed  tiie  yonng  Ogier's  stndiesL  It  is 
certain  that  his  distinetion  as  a  stodent  at  Lenvun  oontribnted  greatly 
to  bia  eaily  legitimization.  In  the  train  of  Don  Pedro  Laeeo,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand's  envoy  to  the  EngUsh  oonrt  at  the  marriage  of 
Qaeen  Mary  with  her  nephew  Philip,  Bnebeqnins  made  his  first  entry 
into  that  diplomatio  career  which  was  tlieneeforft  to  ftimiBh  the  oeeopa- 
tion  of  bis  life.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  high  opinion  fonaed  of 
him  by  Don  Pedro  that  when  Matvesci,  the  imperial  ambaaeador  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  compelled  to  retire  throngh" infirmities  brought  on  by 
bis  imprisonment  in  the  Bla^  Tower  on  the  BoEpboms,  Bnsbequins 
was  at  once  invited  to  a  post  wLicfa  required  no  common-  abiUties  to  fiU> 
but  which  men  of  abiUty,  nnder  the  oircnmetances,  were  natnrally  not 
over  eager  to  accept.  The  conrage,  good  temper,  and  ready  wit  with 
which  the  ambassador  discharged  the  dntiee  of  his  office,  though  nose 
and  ears,  not  to  ^ay  life  itself,  were  fregnentiy  in  jeopardy,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  <N^ioh  be  kept  the  mighty  Solyman  amnsed,  when  to  gain  ti'me 
was  to  gain  everything,  have  been  a  little  obscored  by  the  very  brilUanoy 
of  his  pictnres  of  Tnriodi  life  in  tiie  palmiest  days  of  the  Ottoman 
Etipremacy.  AJthongh  mneh  of  lie  most  noteworthy  matter  in  these 
letters,  such  as  his  trav^  in  Anatolia,  his  descriptions  of  Tnrkish  mili- 
tary discipline,  the  tragic  tales  of  the  Princes  Hnetapha  and  Bajazet,  has 
been  since  repeatedly  re-told,  the  Herodotean  nmtnralneBS  of  the  genend 
narrative  is  still  as  pleasing  to  the  19th  centnryas  it  oonid  ever  have  been 
to  16th  centnry  readers.  The  details  of  the  smbassadot's  daily  life, 
desonbed  with  a  vivacity  never  Riu^asHed,  and  rarely  equalled  by  the 
dnjftilleBl  word-painter  of  later  timcK,  still  offer  at  every  turn  points  of 
historic  or  antiquarian  interest.  Tlie  letters  written  to  the  emperors 
Maximilian  and  Bnilolph  from  Paris— whither,  after  returning  from  his 
eight  years'  residence  in  Turkey,  Busbeqnins  was  dispatched  at  first  to 
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wKtcb  cn«tln  iDter«*ts-«f  •Uaumiliftn's  sister,  Uie  'widowA^Qnaeii  «f 
CtoudM  IX.  of  :h«ne»,  and  BnlMeqnvnUy  to  send  faome  nporte,  as  R  Mrt 
of  OBBoeivdited  -Kymj,  on  ^'ench  polMj*  noder  Henri  III.,  -wUh  tapodhl  • 
rafOTAiiee  to  the  revolt  iatfae  Netheriwid^—tlioTi^  their  Biibj«et-inatt«r 
isperhkpBinoreaoiamoiipla«e,«Te  no  whit  inferior  in  vavt  and  freibneea, 
and  portray  the  FreD«h  gentUkomtne  of  that  day  with  greater  deooram, 
botrntha  vivid  (oloaring  and  trathfidtiMfl  of  drawiDg  wfaieh  Braatome 
hiaoBalf  could  not  posribly  exoeh  The  edilon'  trsMUtioii,  if  somewhat 
laakrog  tha  raof  -qnaiatneflB  of  the  older  verdons — ft  want  loarcely 
made  up  by  an  oecaaional  eoUoqnialism,  the  verb  '  to  dodge '  being  ft 
frequent  faroBrite  on  these  occaaionB — is  on  Hie  other  hand  morii  more 
Be«tmi«.  Thfr  notes  and  appendices,  and  abore  all,  the  *  Sketch  of  Hnn- 
fCttian  HlBtory  dnrlog  the  reign  of  Solyman,'  will  be  found  most  nsefbl 
to  ttaoe«  who  wonld  mat«  or  renew  that  aoqnaintftnce  with  Bnsbeeq  which 
our  modem  cravingfor  original  records  and  &nt  antborides  should  render 
ndditlMMUf  desir^le.  We  should  ai)d  that  the  edition  concludes,  as  all 
Boeh  editiona  should,  with  a  very  excellent  index. 

Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  1884.     By 
PKRct  M.  Thornton^     Two  Vols.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

It  is  a  grave  troth  that  a  line  of  national  policy  is  very  largely  the  resnlt 
of  ft  minister's  individuality ;  neither  the  force  and  form  of  events  nor  the 
collective  eonns^  of  his  eoUeagaea  can  nentraliie  the  dear  purpose  of  a 
strong  iodividiiBl  will;  and  the  more  able  the  minister  the  morepredomi- 
DftKt  his  personal  parpose  becomes.  W«  have  often  reaUzed  this  both  in 
OOF  home  govemm»>t  -and  our  foreign  policy,  and  never,  perhaps,  more 
diMBtronely  thantn  the  late  government  of  Lord  Beaoons£eld.  In  home 
government,  moreover,  there  are  parliamentary  and  otber  ohe<^  to 
individnal  will,  from  whichUteminiater  of  foreign  poKtios  is  comparatively 
firee,  so  tiiat  the  nation  has  often  been  committed  to  a  course  of  poUcy 
which  if  bad  no4  information  enongb  to  eheok  in  its  inceptioii,  and  which 
when  comprehended  had  gone  too  for  for  reversaL  The  wrong-headed 
policy  which  led  to  the  Aiighan  and  Zulu  wars,  and  which  Mr.  Oladstone'e 
government,  however  it  may  reverse  its  principles,  can  do  but  Uttle  to 
repair,  is  a  striking  illustration.  This  throws  a  very  grave  responsibihty 
upon  eonetituenoiea. 

The  power  of  a  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  therefore  exceptionally 
great.  In  reading  Mr.  Thornton's  volamee  we  arc  again  and  again  made 
to^feel  it.  The  very  destiny  of  nations  has  seemed  sometunes  to  turn 
upon  the  diplomatic  ability  of  men  like  Iiord  Castlerea^  and  Lord 
Palmerston.  Often  it  has  been  a  blessing  for  the  world  that  our  Foreign 
Secretary  has  been  a  man  of  exceptional  power.  A  weak  or  wilful  diplo- 
matist, especially  at  great  crises,  such  as  the  settlement  of  Europe  after 
the  great  war  at  the  Vienna  Congress,  or  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Question  at  Berlin  two  years  ago,  may  compromise  the  well-being  of 
nations  and  the  harmony  of  Europe. 
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Bat  this  makes  Uie  task  of  writing  the  memoiis  of  Foreign  Secretaries 
an  almost  ioenperablt)  one.  It  iovolves,  in  &et,  a  review  of  the  LiEtory 
of  Europe.  The  indiTidnal  biographical  incidents  are  neeesBiuily  Ter; 
subordinate.  The  purpose  is  not  to  write  the  biograpbiesof  men  who  have 
been  Foreign  Secretaries,  bnttoestimate  their  official  character  and  doings. 
Accordingly,  Ur.  Thornton  passea  very  rapidly  over  all  matters  of  personal 
iDoident  or  choraotcrization  not  connected  with  official  history,  and  givea 
hie  chief  strength  to  the  latter.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  his  work  is 
liltlo  more  than  a  criticism  npon  the  chief  events  of  European  history 
comprised  within  the  period  marked  oat.  Fully  to  appreciate  it  there 
needs  a  familial-  acquaintance  with  the  history  itself,  the  references  to  it 
being  miunly  allusive,  and  the  purpose  an  attempt  to  appraise  individual 
abiUty  and  policy  in  relatioQ  to  it  The  book,  therefore,  is  more  valnable 
to  the  instruoted  politician  than  it  can  be  to  ordinary  readers,  who  do  not 
possess  the  general  knowledge  necessarily  taken  for  granted. 

Hence,  too,  both  the  judgments  and  tiie  colouring  depend  lately 
npon  the  personal  political  opinions  of  the  writer.  Ur.  Thornton  h&s 
manifestly  done  his  beet  to  quaUfy  himself  for  his  task  by  aoqaainting 
himself  with  politioal  history  and  Uleratnre.  He  strives,  too,  to  be  im- 
partial, but  now  and  then  political  sympathies  reveal  themselves,  aa  when 
he  justifies  by  aUnsion  recent  poUey  in  Afghanistan  and  Turkey  (voL  iL 
pp.  292,  2»4),  and  thinks  (vol.  ii.  p.  SOS)  that  Lord  Aberdeen  strove  hard 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  Sootoh  Chnrch  in  184S.  In  one  sense, 
of  course,  this  is  trne ;  bat  perhaps  to  no  one  man's  political  wrong-headed- 
neaa  is  the  issue  more  due.  He  makes  out  a  l>etter  case,  and  one  sustained 
by  very  diversified  testimony,  in  his  elaborate  defence  of  Lord  Gaatlereagh 
(vol.  ii.  p.  164).  We  can  hardly  think  from  his  veUed  polemia  here  and 
there  againat  democratic  power  that  Hr.  Thornton  would  have  aided  in 
passing  the  Beform  Bill,  the  results  of  which,  however,  he  is  oonstrained 
cautiously  to  land.  Bat  we  cannot  discuss  the  political  judgments  of 
which  the  whole  work  consists.  We  can  only  thus  indicate  the  attitude 
or  aympslliieB  of  the  judge.  We  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Thornton  goes  peril- 
ously near  to  wrong  when  he  so  enphemiEcs  and  apologizes  for  the  pro- 
iligB<iy  of  George  IV.  (vol.  ii.  p.  262).  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton npon  his  literary  style.  Throughout  it  is  stiff  and  awkward.  It 
abounds  in  exaggerated  phrases  and  strong  epithets,  not  always  selected 
congruously.  Its  grammatical  structure  is  often  at  fault,  while  the 
sentences  are  pat  together  in  a  very  clumsy  way,  thus,  'Absence  from  the 
ordinary  Bensiliveness  of  human  nature  frequently  appears  not  to  accom- 
pany genius.'  '  England  had  unfulfilled  her  part  of  the  alliance,  when,' 
&c.  The  work,  however,  is  carefiiUy  compiled,  and  its  judgments  are 
studiously  fair,  although  we  do  not  alwa3's  agree  with  them.  It  will  be 
valuable  to  political  and  historical  students,  if  not  olwaya  for  guiding  their 
judgments,  yet  by  supplying  the  evidence  and  the  references  whereby 
judgments  are  to  be  formed. 
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The  Life  and   Work  of  William   Auguttm   Muhlenberg.     By 
Anke  Aybeb.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

We  have  here  a  biographical  record  of  a  very  eameat  and  devoted  man. 
As  tlie  name  implies,  the  Mulileabergs  were  Qermaa  by  extraction,  and 
the  foander  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family  was  born  at  Eimbeck, 
in  Hanover,  in  the  year  1711.  Qoiug  to  Jaaencs,,  he  traversed  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  eventually  eettled  at  Trappe,  Pennsylvania.  The 
subject  of  the  present  work  wae  born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1796.  His  father  wae  successively  Treasurer  of  his  native 
State,  President  of  the  Convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Member  of  Congress,  and  first  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of 
Representativee  under  Washington's  administration.  The  edneation  of 
young  Muhlenberg  was  at  first  entmsted  to  the  Quakers.  He  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  then  to  the  gnunniar 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  for  three 
yean.  At  the  close  of  his  college  course  hs  graduated  with  honours.  He 
proposed  to  enter  the  Church,  and  took  part  in  many  philanthropio 
movements.  As  an  example  of  his  efforts  in  regard  to  edneation  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  he  obtained  the  passage  of  a  Bill  through  the  legislature, 
making  the  city  of  Lancaster,  where  he  resided,  the  second  public  school 
district  in  the  State,  Philadelphia  being  the  first.  Muhlenberg  twice 
-visited  Europe,  and  we  have  pleasant  reminiscences  of  fiying  visits  to 
Oxford  and  London,  Where  he  met  J.  H.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey.  and  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Dr.  Newman  especially  seems  to  have  greatly  impressed  him. 
Pusey  considered  Dr.  Muhlenberg  the  most  interesting  visitor  who  had 
yet  come  to  England  from  the  United  States.  The  latter  observed  of 
Maorioe, '  He  is  a  lovely  man,  and  just  such  an  one  aa  yon  would  fancy 
from  his  books.'  Muhlenberg  did  great  and  good  work  in  New  Yoric.  He 
was  a  zealous  nuti-slavery  man,  supporting  President  Lincoln  in  the 
period  of  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  United  States  passed  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  beneficent  work  by  which  Muhlenberg  will  be 
cltiefly  remembered  was  the  foundation  of  St.  Johnland,  which  he  began 
in  his  seventieth  year.  St.  Johnland  was  a  brotherhood,  established  for 
ihe  following  purposes  :  First,  to  provide  cheap  and  comfortable  homes, 
with  tlie  means  of  social  and  moral  improvement,  for  deserving  famiUes 
of  the  working  classes ;  secondly,  to  maintain  a  home  for  e^ed  men  in 
destitute  circumstances,  and  to  care  for  the  friendless  and  the  crippled  ; 
ihirdly,  to  assist  indigent  boys  and  young  men  who  desired  literary 
education,  with  a  view  to  the  gospel  ministry;  and  lastly,  to  give  form 
and  practical  application  to  the  principles  of  brotherhood  in  Christ  in  the 
community  of  St.  Johnland.  In  Uiis  Christian  settlement  noble  work 
wae  achieved.  Its  founder,  who  was  most  benevolent  m  disposition,  died 
very  poor,  in  his  eightieth  year.  On  his  tombstone,  which  ts  erected  m 
St.  Johnland,  is  inscribed  the  words,  'In  testmiony  of  those  eiangeUcal 
catholic  principles  to  which,  as  the  foutider  of  St  Johnland,  he  couse 
crated  iL'  This  work  conveys  wise,  good,  and  useful  lessons  It  is  tho 
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biogropbj  ofa  at&n  nliose  bntnaniUrian  principles  and  oalholie Christiaii 
spirit  lire  wall  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  Makers  of  Florence.    Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola,  and  their 
City.    By  Mra.  Oliphant.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Macmillan  and  Go. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  book  of  Ihe  many  Mm  Oliphant  has  written. 
Tbi3  third  and  popular  edition  shows  that  its  great  claim  has  been 
recognized.    In  addition  to  the  three  gi-eat  repcesentative  names  on  the 
title-page,  the  Tolome  oontaina  aketches  of  Aniolfo,  Oliiberti,  Donatello, 
Brunelleschi,  Pandolflni,  Fra  Angelioo,  Sant'  Antonio,  and  other  mora  or 
less  illuBtriouB  citizens,  the  whole  woven  into  a  graceful  tissue  of  descrip- 
tion and  history.    It  is  a  romance  of  complex  civilization,  of  which 
history,  art,  and  religion  are  the  great  factors. 

Men  Worth  Bemembering.  Bobert  Hall.  By  ReT.  E.  Paxton 
Hood.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  LL.D.  By  Dohu.d 
Fbabbf,  D.D.  Hodder  and  Stonghton. 
Mr.  Hood  has  delineated  Bobert  Hall  very  snccesafdlly.  A  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  a  fine  instinctive  perception,  and  considerable  literary  aptitade, 
make  this  memoir  about  the  best  delineation  of  the  great  preacher  that 
we  know.  Much  as  one  is  stmok  with  the  marvelloos  eloqaenoe  and 
general  intellectual  power  of  Bobert  Hall,  perhaps  a  still  deeper  impree-. 
sion  is  made  by  his  grand  simplicity  and  godly  greatness.  A  man  who 
might  have  commanded  the  highest  station  was  so  utterly  impraetioable, 
from  his  lofty  and  spiritual  conception  of  his  ministry,  that  he  remained 
the  simple  Baptist  miaiEter  which  he  was  when  he  began  his  professional 
life,  while  his  class-mate  Mackintosh  and  others  of  bis  fellow  students, 
who  reverenced  him  to  the  last  as  greater  than  they  all,  attained  to  high 
place  and  dignities.  Next  to  Dr.  Stanford's  PhiUp  Doddridge,  in  this 
series,  we  place  the  volume  of  Mr.  Hood.  Although  inferior  to  Bobert 
Hall  botli  iu  power  and  culture,  Dr.  Ghalmors  had  some  of  the  character- 
istics that  distinguished  him.  Interesting  contrasts  in  the  eloquence  of 
the  two  men,  both  so  great  in  the  pulpit,  might  be  drawn,  also  of  the 
different  work  which  they  did  iu  the  Church  of  Chrisi  Dr.  Fraser 
has  retold  the  familiar  story  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  life  with  laoidity  and 
sympathy.  Almost  necessarily  he  has  largely  epitomized  the  bulky  work 
of  Dr.  Hauua,  His  sketch  locks  ttievividavit  ani'mi  which  ohatacterizes 
that  of  Mr.  Hood,  bat  his  portraiture  of  the  great  preoober,  and  of  tlie 
Moses  of  the  Church  exodns,  is  both  interesting  and  popular. 

New  Colorado   and  the  Satittt  Fe   Trail.     By  A.  A.   Hayes, 
JuQ.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 
Books  about  Colorado,  since  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  amusing  sketch  of 
Denver  City  in  its  infancy,  have  been  on  the  whole  uumeroas  xaHur 
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than  Tsrie^.  A  Btrong  familj'  likeness  niDS  through  them  all ;  and  if 
Mr.  Hayes's  neatly  illustrated  volume  ia  in  every  way  an  exception,  it  is 
cUeflj  that  the  hnmonrs  of  the  wild  West,  and  its  familiar  romance  of  lucky 
miaete,  daring  '  road  agenta  '  (Anglicr,  bigliwaymen),  and  enterprising 
Btage-drivera  are  to  be  found  therein  in  evea  anttsnal  prafuBion.  On  the 
other  hand  it  can  claim  to  depict  Colorado  in  its  newest  aspect,  diice, 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  deTelopment  of  mining  enterprise  which  com- 
menced about  thrte  years  ago,  and  to  contain,  beside  tlie  enstomary 
amount  of  florid  description,  not  a  few  pages  which  may  prove  per- 
manently useful  to  those  who  v^sit  'the  Centennial  State'  in  search  of 
bealth,  or  fortnne,  or  amuseineut.  Perhaps  the  beat  chapter  is  that  from 
which  the  book  derivea  its  second  title,  or  the  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  Confederate  attempt  to  march  northward  from  Texas  upon  Colorado, 
and  joining  bands  with  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  cnt  off  and  occupy  the 
Faoific  States.  An  episode  this  of  the  great  civil  war  which  has  bren 
somewhat  undeservedly  obscured  by  Hie  events  occurring  contempora- 
neously east  of  the  Miesissippi. 

At  Home  in  Fiji.    By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cuhmiko.    Two  Vols. 

With  Map  and  IHustrations.    .William  Blackwood  and 

Sons. 
Miss  Qordon  Cumming  has  already  given  us  ample  evidence  of  her 
capacity  to  obaerre,  to  reflect,  and  to  describe  effectively,  in  her  '  From 
the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas,'  which  was  simply  a  delightful  book,  &esh 
aod  vigorous,  and  with  no  drawback  of  conventional  conceptions.  She 
brings  an  open  heart  and  a  fresh  eye  with  her;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
Carlyle  was  so  food  of  saying,  that  the  '  eye  sees  what  it  brings  with  it 
the  povtt  of  seeing,'  he  always  supplemented  this  axiom  by  another, 
'  the  heart  sees  further  than  the  head.'  Miss  Gordon  Cnmming  went  out 
aa  a  guest  of  the  Ooveruor  of  Fiji,  and  stayed  in  the  island  about  two 
years,  making,  however,  a  trip  to  New  Zealand  in  an  interva!-  Her  book 
recounts  the  experience  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  anffers  Uttle  from  the 
delay  in  publication,  which  is  not  fully  explained.  Many  besides  herself 
and  her  host  have  to  be  congratulated  on  the  circumstance  that  she  has 
visited  and  written  of  Fiji.  She  has  done  for  it  what  only  a  very  select 
few  could  have  done  :  she  interests  us  in  it.  She  brings  the  people  near 
to  us,  and  by  her  vivid  and  graceful  pictures  lets  us  see  the  scenes 
among  which  she  journeyed.  And,  truth  to  say,  she  must  be  a  very 
energetic  kind  of  guest— never  inchned  to  let  time  pass  without  improve- 
ment and  additions  to  her  experiences,  all  of  which  she  conveys  Ughtly 
and  gracefully,  and  often  with  a  subdued  touch  of  fun.  And  yet  she  is 
never  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  receive  an  impression.  She  has  the  true 
traveller's  gift— a  gift  which  is  often  affected  in  the  literary  reminisceQee, 
but  is  more  seidom  reached  in  the  actual  circumstances — the  power  to 
make  the  best  of  the  people,  and  to  appreciate  their  good  points.  This 
implies  not  only  sympathy,  but  a  kind  of  fine  oreative  instinct — a  nature 
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nieely  attuned  to  the  traa  and  deeper  notes  of  '  human  uatara.'  Muij 
will  be.  aorpriied  to  hear  from  hsr  that  the  natives  of  Fiji  are  now 
dignified,  polite,  kind,  and  boipitable;  and  that  the  Weelejan  miasien- 
ariee  deeerre  not  a  little  credit  for  thii  result ;  there  being '  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  hundred  soboola  and  nine  hundred  churches.'  Her  acconnt  of  her 
cruise  in  the  Wesleyao  MisBioaarj  aoliooner  ia  Tery  far  from  being  the 
least  ligbteome  or  instructive  of  the  ohaptera  in  these  volumes,  and  doe* 
full  justice  to  the  zealous  nuBsionhiy  workers.  The  Fijiana  are  declared 
to  be  aa  vaitly  superior  to  the  Polrneiiana  »■  the  Maoris  are  to  the  Aus- 
tralian blacks.  Considering  that  scarcely  a  generation  haB  passed  since 
they  were  not  only  brutal  and  ferocious  savages,  but  cannib&lB  of  a  very 
repulsive  type — of  which  Miss  Gordon  Cnmming  gives  aome  very  revolt- 
ing instances — their  present  condition  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
phenomena  to  be  witneBsed.  The  Fijians,  we  leam,  did  not  eat  men,  as 
some  of  tiie  Australian  blacks  did,  from  neoesiity,  nor  as  other  savage 
tribes  have  done,  from  revenge,  but  from  choice  and  confirmed  liking. 
They  were  epicurea  in  human  flesh  ;  and,  just  as  in  old  days  of  Scottish 
warfare,  the  chiefa  wife  would  present  her  men-folk  with  a  dish  of  apure, 
to  show  that  the  larder  was  empty,  ao  a  Fijian  hoosewife  would  display 
the  bare  bonea  of  a  humau  body  to  indicate  that  her  cook's  coffers  were 
empty  of  forage.  The  father  of  King  Theekomban  not  seldom  retumod 
from  his  adveuLurons  eiiiloits  with  the  'bodies  of  infanta  hanging  from 
the  yard-arm  of  his  canoe,  as  tribute  exacted  from  their  parents,'  Like 
the  wild  beaatE,  the  Fijiane  must  alay  their  own  prey— this  fact,  as  it 
would  appear,  adding  a  sest  to  the  dish.  UisB  Oordon  Cumming  says, 
on  the  onaavonry  subject  of  their  cookery — 

*  I  have  been  told  about  one  great  feast  for  which  nineteen  gigantic 
puddings  were  prepared,  the  two  largest  being  respectively  nineteen  and 
twenty  feet  in  circumference.  Verily  oor  familiar  Scottiah  haggis  must 
bow  to  these  F^ian  cousins,  and  confess  himself  to  bo  no  longer  the  chief- 
tain of  the  pudding  race.' 

The  wonderful  progreaa  made  in  Fiji  can  thus  perhaps  be  realized.  It 
ia  not  only  the  grave  and  horrible  side  of  Fijian  life  that  Misa  Oordon 
Cumming  deala  with  in  the  paat  or  in  the  preBsnt.  She  describes  with 
great  animation  the  amuBements,  the  meke»  or  dances,  the  rarer  cns- 
toms  which  still  survive  and  struggle  with  Christian  influence.  There  is 
a  decided  touoh  of  poetry  about  some  of  her  descriptions,  particularly  of 
that  graceful  mehe  which  represents  tlie  breaking  of  a  wave  on  a  coral 
reef — '  a  poetic  idea  admirably  rendered,'  as  she  justifiably  saya,  and  with 
some  pride,  aa  it  would  appear,  in  her  protcgit.  She  haa  much,  too,  to 
tell  of  many  of  the  native  arts,  the  practice  of  which,  we  regret  to  hear, 
is  rapidly  dying  out.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  ia  admirable  alike  for  the 
knowledge  of  a  little  known  country  and  people  communicated  to  ua,  and 
for  tiie  fine  spirit  of  sympathy  that  pervadea  the  work.  Only  one  criticism 
we  have  to  make.  This  is,  that  here,  as  in  the  caee  of  Mies  Bird's  book 
about  Japan,  we  have  instances  of  the  laxness  and  repetition  into  which 
tlie  niOEt  gifted  lady  writers  are  apt  to  fall  when  they  adopt  the  epistolary 
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form.  It  ig  easj  in  some  respacts,  but  the  &ults  incident  to  it  are  almost 
un&voidable.  And  yet  tliere  is  a  certain  lightnaro  and  fomiliarity  io- 
■epiirable  mth  it,  for  which  perhaps  no  carefolneu  and  pruning  conld 
altogether  compensate  in  the  hands  of  lady  writers ;  so  perhaps  we  had 
better  be  content  with  the  '  good  the  gods  provide  na.' 

Inddenta  on  a  Journey  through  Nvbia  and  Darfaur.     By  F. 
Sidney  Enbor,  C.E.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

A  railway  to  connect  Darfoor  with  Egyptian  civilization  and  commercel 
Verily  the  world  mores  sery  fast.  In  1674  Darfoor  was  anneied  to 
Bgypt  by  Ismail  Paaha.  Its  reported  fertility  determined  him  to  connect 
it  with  Old  Dongola  on  the  Upper  Mile  by  a  railway,  and  Ur.  Enei>r  was 
sent  with  a  suitable  convoy  to  aurrey  the  route  down  the  Wadj  Malik, 
from  Old  Dongola  to  El  Fasher — a  distaooe  of  soma  six  hnndred  mUes. 
Whether  any  steps  towards  conitracting  the  railway  have  been  taken, 
or  how  it  is  proposed  to  work  it  when  constmeted,  Mr.  Ensor  does  not 
tell  ns.  Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  to  him,  bnt  in  a  hvaly  way 
he  describes  the  desert,  and  telle  little  illustrative  incidents.  The  air  of 
the  desert  is  in  hie  book,  and  it  has  transported  us  back  very  pleasantly 
to  old  days  of  camel -riding,  Arab  life,  and  evening /anta«ui(,  although  it 
was  not  onr  lot  to  meet  with  a  Rebecca  such  as  Mr.  Ensor  encountered. 
Blacks,  Boers,  and  BHtiiih.  A  Three-cornered  Problem.  By 
F.  Beoinald  Stathau.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

There  are  many  books  written  upon  colonial  af&iirs  whose  authors  ore 
scarcely  entitled  to  speak  from  sufficiency  of  personal  experience.  This  is 
not  the  cose  with  the  present  volmne.  Mr.  Statham  lived  in  South  Africa 
forupwardsof  three  years,  and  his  position  as  editor  of  the 'Natal  Witness' 
enabled  hitn  to  gain  considerable  insight  into  tfaeaSairsand  poUtiosof  the 
Cape.  He  not  nnnaturally  complains  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails, in 
many  circles  npon  Cape  matters, and  hiaown  work  is  to  be  praised  because 
it  shows  that  be  did  not  allow  himself  to  he  biassed  by  colonial  prejudices. 
He  determined  to  sift  the  difficult  three 'Cornered  problem  for  himself,  and 
his  independent  judgment  is  therefore  entitled  to  respect  With  regard 
to  the  Zulu  war— like  many  others  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon  this 
question — he  throws  the  responsitiility  for  it  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  alone.  This  is  the  view  which  history  will  take  of  that 
war;  such  at  least  is  onr  conviction.  Mr.  Statbam  observes  upon  this 
subject  that '  the  sin  is  not  the  colonists'  bnt  that  of  the  pro-consul,  whose 
reputation  would  have  enabled  him  to  inaugurate  in  South  Africa  a  policy 
of  peace  and  moderation,  but  who,  dehberately  choosing  the  lower  road, 
stirred  np  every  base  and  bitter  passion,  and  threw  five  millions  of  im- 
perial treasure  into  the  sea.'  The  treasure  lost  is  of  course  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  a  want  of  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life  which  we  most 
complun  of.  The  author  believes  that  from  the  perfect  coufidenoe  which 
the  colonists  had  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  was  able  to  lead  them  wherever 
he  chose.    How,  then,  can  we  absolve  him  from  the  gravest  censure  for 
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the  coorae  which  he  ultimately  took  ?  But  Mr.  Sl&th&m  is  also  severe 
npou  our  colonial  policy  all  through,  no  matter  by  whom  admioiBtered, 
He  coneiders  that  it  is  the  purposeless,  colourleM,  unstable  drifting  hither 
BTid  thilher  of  the  colonial  office  that  is  absolutely  destructive  of  all  confi- 
dence aad  all  respect  on  the  part  of  South  Africau  colonista  towards  the 
home  govemmeDt.  Mr.  Statham  is  not  without  remedies  for  the  iniBerable 
condition  of  things  which  has  so  long  exiited.  For  example,  amongst 
Other  things,  he  points  out  that  anything  which  helps  forward  railway 
conetniction  in  South  Airica  is  a  distinct  addition  t«  the  chances  of  per- 
manent nnion  as  welt  as  of  internal  development.  '  If,  being  saved  from 
a  war  that  would  have  cost  ten  milUoni  and  advantaged  you  nothing,  yon 
could  bring  your  mmd  to  spend  half  that  sum,  or  to  guarantee  the  interest 
ou  it,  in  furthering  railway  construction  in  South  A&ica,  yon  wonld  soon 
see  cause  to  feel  tliat  you  had  done  well.  The  railway  is  yom:  civiliser 
and  conaolidator  of  British  rule  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  the 
cannon  and  the  baj'ouet.'  Mr.  Statham  brings  out  a  goodly  number  of 
borne  truths  which  deserve  to  be  pondered,  and  even  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  pohcy  he  advooates  in  South  African  affairs  might  learn 
many  things  from  hie  tittle  volume  with  advantage. 

Life  in  Wettem  India.  By  Mrs.  Gdthrib,  Author  of  'Throogh 
RaEsia,'  &c.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Mrp.  Guthrie's  previous  volumes  of  travel  were  received  with  consider- 
able favour,  which  is  also  likely  to  be  accorded  to  this  her  latest  work. 
81i«  writes  in  a  very  sprightly  and  interesting  msiiner;  and  without  this, 
records  of  adventure  are  apt  to  be  very  dull.  Western  India  is,  perhaps, 
less  known  than  any  other  part  of  onr  great  Eastern  dependency,  at  least 
by  means  of  snch  details  as  Mrs.  Qnthrie  furnishes.  We  have  here  no  dry 
geographieal  survey  of  a  loi^e  tract  of  country,  but  rather  the  fresh  and 
vivid  impressions  made  npon  a  thoughtful  mind  throng  the  medium  of 
of  a  quick,  observant  eye.  A  good  deal  of  information  is  conveyed  upon 
Hindoo  life  and  customs,  while  the  outer  aspects  of  nature  are  faithfully 
described.  The  prodigaUty  of  nature  in  India  would  scarcely  be  imagined 
by  one  who  has  not  read  of  its  marvelloos  fecundity  in  this  respect,  both 
as  regards  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  autboT  treats  tolerably  fully 
this  branch  of  her  eubjecl.  She  also  gives  some  curious  particulars  of  life 
in  Belgaum,  as  well  at  coneeming  the  origin  of  medicine  in  the  East 
She  skips  from  one  topic  to  another  in  a  ehatty  and  agreeable  way,  and 
this  alone  wonld  prevent  her  volumes  from  being  heavy  reading.  Some, 
perhaps,  might  desiderate  a  httle  more  method,  but  with  greater  formaUty 
in  composition  and  the  arraugemsnt  of  subjects  we  might  have  lost  much 
of  the  charm  which  these  entertaining  volumes  now  undoubtedly  possess. 

Bush  Life  in  Queensland :  or,  John   West's  Colonial  Experi- 
ences.   By  A.  C.  Grant.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
Those  who  open  this  book  expecting  to  find  a  dry  record  of  travel  will 

be  disappointed.     On  the  contrary,  the  experiences  of  some  years  in 
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Qneeneland  are  thrown  into  the  most  intereaUog  form  of  *■  tUtrj,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  treated  with  tm  amoont  of  literary  skill  which  makes  the 
work  doably  IntereBtiag.  Mr.  Oiout  has  been  more  fortunate  than  manj 
people  who  have  left  their  own  hospitable  native  shores  of  Englanil.  We 
learn  from  his  preface  that  at  an  advanced  age  his  mother  crossed  the 
SAAB  to  Bssiat  her  son  in  sabdning  the  wildeinsaa.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  &mily  should  have  encountered  trials  and  diffionlties,  for  that  is 
the  lot  of  all  emigrants ;  but  it  is  not  always — not  even  frequently  we  ere 
afraid— that  the  devotion,  courage,  and  stead&dtness  of  a  parent  are  ready 
to  smooth  the  way  for  pioneers  from  Britain  in  some  distant  colony.  It 
is  more  than  possible  that  as  Queensland  becomes  better  known  it  will 
be  a  fiiTonritefield  with  emigrants.  Certainly,  iumost  respects  its  climate 
hears  oomparison  with  that  of  the  British  Islands.  We  shall  not  endea- 
vour to  discount  the  interest  of  the  story  of  John  West— which  we  may 
presume  to  be  that  of  the  author — by  unfolding  it  to  our  readers ;  we  will 
hope  that  they  will  make  acquaintance  with  it  themselves.  Emigrants 
are  not  utterly  without  recreations  and  amusements,  nor  is  the  sentiment 
of  love  unknown  amongst  them,  as  one  of  the  chapters  in  these  volumes 
testifies.  Amongst  other  things,  also,  the  reader  will  find  farming, 
exploring,  cattle-raising,  gold-finding,  and  inniunerable  other  topics 
treated  of  here.    Altogether  the  narrative  is  most  interesting. 

Chi^ !  Sketches  of  Chili  and  the  Chilians  during  the  War, 
1879-1880.  By  R.  Nelsoh  Botd,  F.R.G.9.  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Go. 

Mr.  Boyd  modestly  disclaims  any  considerable  purpose  in  the  publloa- 
tion  of  the  present  work,  which  he  states  consists  only  of  the  notes  made 
by  a  traveller  desirous  of  gleaning  some  knowledge  during  a  journey 
through  the  country.  But  tliis  is  the  principle  upon  which  every  book  of 
travel  should  be  compiled,  and  the  measure  of  snceess  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  observation  of  the  writer  and  his  power  of  expressing  himself. 
la  both  these  respects  our  author  is  very  fairly  successful.  Chili  is  a  very 
interesting  country,  and  within  a  very  small  compass  Mr.  Boyd  manages 
to  convey  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  it.  He  has  not  adopted 
any  method  of  classification  in  his  chapters,  taking  things  as  they  come, 
and  describing  them  accordingly.  .He  shows  with  regard  to  the  late  war 
between  Chili  and  Peru  and  Bolivia,  that  while  it  ostensibly  arose  on  a 
question  of  taxes,  the  dispute  really  had  its  origin  in  the  matter  of  un- 
settled boundaries.  It  appears  that,  according  to  the  last  census,  taken  in 
1876,  the  popnhition  of  the  Chilian  Repubhc  amounted  to.  2,076,971,  con- 
sistiug  of  l,0S8,d74  men,  and  1,011,997  women.  The  statistics  concerning 
the  Europeans  alone  in  the  Republic  exhibited  an  enormous  disproportion 
between  men  and  women,  the  former  numbering  almost  four  to  one  of 
the  latter.  As  regards  climate,  the  range  of  the  country  firom  the  23rd 
paraUel  south  to  the  COtL  includes  every  variation  of  temperature,  from 
an  almost  tropical  heat  to  a  nearly  glacial  cold.    The  reader  will  find 
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himielf  enterUined  hy  this  volome,  ^icb  is  embelluLed  bj  many  auto- 
type engntTiofts. 

France  and  the  French  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  Elrl  Hillbbrand.  Triibner  and  Ck). 
This  tnuulation  of  a  Oermftn  work  by  Kul  Hillebrand  Datorally 
■nggests  compkriBon,  as  regutiB  ope  portion  of  it  at  lesEt,  with  a 
yoluin«  on  '  Frenoh  Home  Life,'  vhich  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  The 
latter  was  written  in  a  more  eprigbtly  and  vivacionB  style,  and  exhibited 
perhaps  in  certain  respects  keener  obHerration ;  bnt  the  Qerman  writer 
is  more  profonnd,  and  his  oriticiBmH,  even  when  a  little  out  of  date,  are 
well  worthy  of  stndy.  He  lias  been  told  that  his  book  is  too  French  for  a 
German,  and  too  German  for  a  Frenchman ;  bat  this  ie  perhaps  the  best 
tribute  that  eould  be  paid  to  it,  for  it  shows  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  an  even  band.  As  be  saya,  it  lias  been  his 
object  neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame,  but  to  understand ;  and  where  there 
is  BO  much  heat  between  two  nationalitiea  as  between  the  Frenoh  and  the 
German,  it  proves  no  little  power  of  repression  when  an  author  is  able  (o 
keep  his  own  sentiments  in  the  background.  It  most  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  of  modem  France  that  the  author  is  writing ;  '  for  ancient  France 
he  has  as  sincere  an  admiration  as  any  one.  Every  cnttivated  penoa 
knows  what  she  once  did  in  philanttiropy,  science,  and  literature  ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  imagine  the  names  of  Scaliger,  Montaigne,  Pascal, 
Descartes,  Bayle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Laplace,  and  Cuvier 
omitted  from  the  hietory  of  European  culture,  to  gain  some  conception  of 
the  grand  and,  on  the  witole,  beneficent  influence  which  the  French  mind 
has  had  on  Europe  and  mankind.'  With  regard  to  the  difficnlt  science  of 
government  also,  '  the  history  of  few  nations  can  show  such  statesmen 
and  adminiBtrators  as  Henri  IV.  and  Sully,  BicheUen  and  Mazarin, 
LouTois  and  Colbert,  and  the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  school.'  Towards 
his  own  countrymen  Herr  HiUebrand  assumes  a  perfectly  frank  attitude ; 
and  admits,  amongst  other  thingE,  that  before  the  poUtical  Eucceases  of 
tlio  modern  Germans  the  evil  spirit  of  arrogance  appeared  iu  tlie  German 
scientific  world,  and  claimed  for  the  Germans  the  part  of  a  chosen  people. 
'  The  German  saw  only  too  clearly  the  mote  in  liis  neighbour's  eye,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  his  pretentioninese  in  imagining  that  he  headed  the 
inarch  of  civilization,  while  all  the  time  he  was  himself  very  innocently 
displaying  the  beam  in  his  own  eye  and  talking  of  the  superiority  of 
German  culture  as  if  it  were  a  self-evident  fiwt.'  This  is  tolerably  plain 
speaking  to  one's  own  kindred.  In  the  first  part  of  his  work  the  author 
discoursea  pleasantly,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  vrith  general 
accuracy,  upon  society  and  literature  in  France.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  he  holds  that  the  cldef  virtues  of  the  French  nation  are  conditional 
on  a  peaceful,  regular  course  of  afTairB  ;  they  all  aim  at  what  is  expedient, 
not  at  what  is  good  in  itself.  Of  the  system  of  education  he  does  not 
speak  very  b^hly.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  upon  the  reflex 
influence  whicli   Paris  and  the  provinces   exercise    over   each    other. 
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Tonchiug  tbn  literature  of  France,  lie  believes  that  tbe  higher  comedy 
of  the  Second  Empire  will  share  the  fate  of  iti  poett;  and  novels,  and 
that  in  twenty  jearg  leu  will  be  beard  of  it  than  is  now  after  two  cen- 
toriee  heard  of  the  novels  of  D'Urfd  and  Mdlle.  Scuddrj.  The  second 
portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  the  political  life 
of  France.  The  writer  desiderates  for  France  a  strong  ruler,  who  oould 
Msare  to  tbe  nation  a  certain  continuity  of  government,  at  the  same  time 
inspiring  it  with  a  conviction  of  bis  power,  and  of  his  determination  to 
nse  it.  He  believes  that  such  a  mler  will  yet  ariES.  On  Bnms'e  principle 
that  we  ought  to  '  see  onrselvee  as  ithers  see  ns,'  the  Prencb  would  do 
well  to  peruse  these  criticisms  by  an  outsider. 

Vallombrota.  By  W.  W.  Stort.  Wm.  Blackwood  and  Bona. 
An  account  of  a  visit  to  Yallombrosa  and  its  classical  woodland  beauties, 
described  as  few  bnt  the  author  of'RobadiBoma' can  describe  them;  keen 
in  perceptioa  of  natural  beauty,  artistic  in  its  grouping,  and  exquisite  in  its 
details,  with  an  accooot  of  its  famous  monastery  and  its  fortunes' — de- 
polled  by  Napoleon  I.,  then  restored,  and  finally  abolished  with  others 
Italian  monasteries.  Mr.  Story  makes  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  con- 
fiscation by  government  of  the  property  of  monks  and  nuns,  to  whom 
he  thinks  compensation  should  on  principles  of  equity  be  given.  And  he 
describes  with  much  sympathy  tbe  preeent  condition  of  tbe  peasantry,  who 
undoubtedly  have  suffered  (treatly;  but  even  he  too  lets  us  see  some  indi- 
cations that  it  is  only  the  suffering  of  a  transition  state,  by  and  by  liberty 
and  manhood  may  produce  better  fruits  than  serfdom  and  mendicancy. 
A  more  charming  little  book  has  not  often  come  into  our  hands. 

Our  Own  Country,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.  Vol.  III. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Go. 
Roving  about  at  his  own  eweet  will,  tbe  compiler  conducts  us  from 
Norwich  to  Newaric,  from  Newark  to  the  Wye,  theuce  to  Aberdeen,  the 
Merioneth  Coast,  tbe  New  Forest,  North  Devon,  EUlarney,  Oxford,  Loch 
Maree,  Manchester,  and  a  dozen  more  places,  and  about  each  he  has 
something  interesting  to  tell  us,  and  tells  it  in  an  interesting  way.  It  is  a 
charming,  miscellany  profusely  illuatrated,  and  reveals  to  us  how  much 
in  our  own  country  there  is  that  is  both  historical  and  picturesque. 

The  Great  Explorer!  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Jui-Ea 
Yerne.     Translated  by  M.  D'Aavers.    Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co. 
This  forms  the  third  and  oonoluding  volume  of  M.  Verne's  '  Celebrated 
Travels  and  Travellers,'  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  favonrabla  reception 
which  was  given  to  the  two  previous  volomes  will  also  ha  accorded  to  their 
enecesBor.    One  is  strnck  with  the  great  moss  of  interesting  matter,  geo- 
graphical, ethnological,  and  other,  which  is  here  compacted  together;  be- 
speaking ae  it  does  no  small  amount  of  research,  and  still  more  affording 
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fi^Eli  evidence  of  tlmt  instiactiTe  perception  of  the  popnlar  which  is,  to  n 
large  extent,  the  secret  of  the  antbor's  Huccesa  in  his  nnmeroue  works.  '  It 
mast  be  skid,  however,  that  M.  Yeroa  is  scarcely  so  faseinAting  in  this 
volume  M  he  is  in  such  a  book  as  '  Twenty  Thousand  L«agiiei  nnder  the 
Sea ; '  his  pen  evidently  moves  most  freely  when  the  oonditions  of  hit 
work  allow  for  a  fuller  play  of  imagination :  here  somatimeB  we  feel  that 
he  is  stifF  and  constrained  in  style.  A  preliminary  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  general  survey  of  explorations  by  Seetzsn,  Burckbardt,  'Webb, 
and  others  in  the  East  in  the  early  part  of  the  century— a  survey  very 
interesting  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  superfioiaL  The  value  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, grows  aa  it  advances,  tlie  story  of  African  travel  evidently  drnwing 
out  the  author's  enthnsiasm  more  successfully;  and  the  eipedition^  of 
Clapperton  and  the  Landers  are  narrated  with  greater  fnlness,  and  witli 
more  sympathy.  M.  Verne  has  evidently  been  attracted  by  the  simphcity 
of  Lander's  narrative,  upon  which  he  draws  largely  ;  and  few  more  touch- 
ing pictures  could  be  drawn  than  that  of  the  burial  of  poor  Clapperton  in 
a  foreign  land  by  his  devoted  followers  '  Mnid  showers  of  tears.'  Not  the 
least  part  of  the  value  of  M.  Verne's  narrative  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  like 
Clapperton,  and  Denham,  and  Lander,  whose  Wave  expeditions  ore  now 
almost  forgotten,  should  in  these  pages  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of  tlielr 
fellow-countrymen.  The' whole  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  Polar  Etplorere  and  Circuotnavigators,  and  the  stirring  careers  of 
Kotzebiie  and  Erasenstern,  of  Bongainville  and  Freycinet,  as  well  as  of 
our  own  James  Clark  Boss  and  John  Boss,  Parry  and  Franklin,  are  con- 
cisely and  graphically  recorded.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  scientific  geographer ;  it  does  not  contribute 
any  newly  discoverad  facts ;  and  we  are  inolined  to  think  that  the  author 
would  liave  mode  his  book  even  better  than  it  is,  had  he  been  less  mani- 
festly bonad  by  the  manntr  in  which  his  heroes  tell  their  tale.  One  who 
is  a  connoisseur  iu  matters  of  geography  and  travel  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  inaccurate  though  he  chooses  to  tell  liis  story  in  his  own  way — and 
M.  Verne's  '  way '  is  charming.  We  miss  in  the  narration  also  the  record 
of  the  most  recent,  and  in  some  respects  most  notable  explorers,  such  as 
Livingstone,  and  we  thus  find  the  story  stopping  short  where  the  interest 
deepens.  We  ought  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  ttanslatot  has  evidently 
been  done  with  great  care  ;  there  are  no  oumbrons,  half-translated  phrases, 
but  the  work  is  in  good,  pure,  idiomatic  English.  The  illustrations  are 
kvitih  and  beautiful ;  and  altogether  the  work  is  both  attractive  and  in- 
structive :  it  will  repay,  as  it  certainly  by  its  outward  seeming  tempts, 
perusal. 

The  Life  and  PvhUc  Services  of  James  A.  Garfield,  President 

of  the    United   States.      A   Biographical   Sketch.      By 

Captain  F.  H.  M&bon.    With  a  Preface,  b;  Beet  Habte. 

Triibner  and  Co. 

This  is  A  very  interesting  and  enlightening  sketch.    It  shows  that  the 

election  to  the  Presidency  of  General  Garfield,  a  man  unknown  to  Europe, 
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18  by  DO  m«ftiis  a  popular  caprice,  u  ire  u«  sometiiaM  apt  to  think. 
A  lArge-bt&med,  wall-eultored,  energetic,  wad  patriotio  m&u.  General 
Oarfield'B  career  bas  tbioa^hoat  indicated  a  born  leader  of  men.  Broad 
and  BtaUsmanlike  in  his  political  character,  and  of  very  great  abili^; 
one  can  only  sa;  that  his  eloctioa,  the  natnial  Mqnence  of  bis  career, 
reflects  honour  upon  liia  country,,  and  should  be  a  eatiefactory  assnranceto 
the  world. 

POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Precis   of  Official  Papers.     BeiQg   Abstracts   of    all   Farliit- 
mentary  Beturns.  Directed  to  be  printed  b;  both  Hoases 
of  Parliament.     Bession  1880.     Part  I.     W.   H.   Allen 
and  Co. 
A  most  useful  publication.  It  is  pubbehed  monthly,  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate;  and  will  be  invalnable  not  only  to  members  of  porliomeat, 
bnt  to  all  men  having  to  do  with  public  affairs,  or  even  interested  in  them. 
Every  return  is  Bummamed,  so  as  to  give  a  kind  of  consecnlive  history 
of  the  matters  referred  to  when  of  a  hiBtorical  character,  and  a  com- 
pendium when  they  are  statistical.    References  are  given  to  the  pages  of 
the  Blue  Books  for  the  convenienoe  of  those  who  on  any  point  wish  for 
more  detailed  information,  or  for  the  exact  text  of  important  despatches. 
Tlie  volumes  will  famish  cootemporary  history  of  a  political  kind  of  the 
most  nnimpeachnble  authority,  and  will  enable  statesmen  to  nse  thcr 
information  of  the  Blue  Books  in  the  most  compendious  and  lucid  way. 
In  its  way,  it  will  mark  as  great  an  epoch  in  the  knowledge  of  parlia. 
meotary  affairs  as  Hansard  itself  did. 

Progress  and  Povertj/,     By  Hekby  Geobob.     C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 


wealth.'  The  disease  hereby  suggested  is  a  very  terrible  one,  and  it  is 
one  with  which  the  progress  of  the  age  does  not  seem  to  enable  men  to 
grapple  any  better  than  formerly.  Mr.  Qeorge  has  evidently  been  deeply 
stirred  at  eight  and  thought  of  the  misery  and  social  distress  and  poverty 
and  want  which  gather  wherever  men  congregate  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  earth.  As  an  American,  he  writes  from  a  special  point  of  view,  hot 
the  wretched  phenomena  he  deals  wiUi  are  only  too  fitmiUar  to  us  in  the 
Old  World.  The  sight  and  thought  of  the  growing  divorce  between  the 
developing  resources  and  the  teeming  multitudes  of  individuals  in  the 
world,  the  fact  that  science,  with  all  its  discoveries,  in  the  end  only  soema  to 
make  the  struggle  for  existence  the barderand drearier,  has  led  the  writer 
of  this  work  to  devote  himself  to  a  search  for  a  remedy.  And  he  has 
found  one  with  which  be  is  satisfied.  He  has  found  that  the  root  of  all 
the  want,  poverty,  and  misery  of  the  world  is  in  the  individual  ownership 
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of  the  land.  From  the  land  are  developed  the  materials  of  wealth  ;  but 
what  ought  to  be  open  to  all  in  the  common  battle  of  life,  and  onght  to 
be  available  for  all,  ia  tnoiiopolized  bj  a  few.  Consequently,  as  the  few 
press  more  and  more  to  add  acre  to  acre,  and  the  monopolized  article  grows 
■career,  rents  rise,  and  there  ia  a  general  advance' in  profits,  but  all  the 
while  wages,  instead  of  rising,  tend  to  get  more  attenuated  until  thej  reach 
the  line  of  mere  etarvation  aUowances.  Convulsion,  crisis,  ruin,  with  con- 
sequent protracted  industrial  depression,  are  the  fruits  of  this  sTstem. 
Mr.  George  is  confident  that  he  Las  gauged  the  disease  aright,  and  feels  as 
oonfident  that  he  has  found  the  remedy.  And  he  has  sought  for  it  with 
BO  much  sincere  enthusiasm  that  we  heartily  wish  we  could  say  we  agree 
with  him.  But  the  problem  is  even  harder,  we  fear,  than  he  deems  it. 
btrike  away  the  institution  of  individual  property  in  land  to-morrow  and 
lei  it  be  a  possession  in  common,  a  process  of  aggregating  it  wonld  at 
once  begin  again,  unless  men  were  to  be  compelled  to  surrender  their  right 
to  freely  contract  and  bargain  one  with  another — and  that  would  be  slavery 
of  a  sort.  The  land  laws  of  many  countries  are  doobtleas  fondameutally 
faulty  and  onght  to  be  amended,  but  the  dream  of  nationalued  land,  as  a 
common  fiind  out  of  which  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
clothed  and  fed  and  kept  comfortable,  ia  a  mere  dream,  and  a  very  vain 
one.  This  book  of  Ur.  George  is  full  of  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
and  there  is  much  force  and  eloquence  in  his  expositions  of  thoughts  which 
are  original  in  the  sense  of  having  been  conquered  by  him  for  himself 
and  made  his  own  ;  but  it  is  felt  at  the  end  that  the  remedy  we  have  been 
hopefully  following  is  a  delusion.  Not  in  the  Lubherland  of  a  universal 
communism  is  salvation  to  be  found  for  men  in  t\it  world  t  To  such  a 
Xiubberland  we  greatly  fear  that  *  having  all  things  in  common '  would 
of  necessity  conduct  all  the  ig nobler  men  and  women  among  us.  The 
pressure  of  necessity  is  the  sharp  good  that  is  still  needed  by  most  of  u; 
to  force  us  to  do  that  work  lying  nearest  us,  to  which  we  are  called  by 
Heaven. 

The   Atomic   Theory.      By   Ad.   Whbtz.     TrRiiBl»t«d   by   E. 

Glbhinbbav,  M.A.     The  Natural  Conditions  of  Exi3tence 

as  they  affect  Animal  Life.     By  Karl  Sempbb.     General 

Phytiology  of  MutcUa  and  Nervet.   By  Db.  I.  Bobenthal. 

Light.    An  Exposition  of  the  Frinciples  of  Monocular  and 

Binocular  Vision.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  LL.D.,  Professor 

of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in   the  University  of 

California.    lUusionB.  A  Psychological  Study.  By  Ja.mes 

SoLLi.     (The  International  Scientific  Series.)    C.  Kegan 

Paul  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  volumes— all  of  which  belong  to  the  International 

Scientific  Series — ia  a  history  of  the  JLtomia  Theory  from  the  time  of  its 

reintrodnotion  by  Richter  and  Dalton  down  to  its  most  recent  develop- 
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mests,  thia  history  being  treated  under  the  two  main  heads  of  Atonu  aod 
Atomicity,  A  samewhat  Blight,  but  clear  and  interesting,  sketch  is  given 
of  the  TariooB  modifications  which  ware  introduced  np  to  the  institation 
of  the  present  system  of  atomio  weights,  fin>m  which  point  the  treatment 
becomes  more  full.  We  have  an  admirable  account  of  Gerhardt's  nota- 
tion, upon  which  in  large  measure  the  present  system  was  founded. 
Gerhardt  was  impressed  with  the  defeots  of  the  '  equivalent  notation ' 
which  was  in  vogue  in  his  day,  and  specially  with  this  fact,  that,  while  a 
molecule  of  water  was  formed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  of  one  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen,  yet  iu 
none  of  the  reactions  of  organic  chemistry,  as  represented  by  the  formuls 
and  equations  of  Berlelius,  were  'quantities  of  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
corresponding  to  H,0  and  CO,,  set  free.'  The  quantities  formed  were 
never  less  than  H.O,  and  CgO^;  aud  the  careful  consideration  of  this  fact 
led  to  tlie  ooDclusion  upon  which  Gerhardt's  notation  was  based, 
viz.,  that  existing  organic  formnlfe  must  be  halved,  and  with '  them 
the  atomio  weight  of  metals.  Qerhardt's  system,  however,  went  too 
far,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Caanizr.aro  to  restore  in  some  coses 
the  atomio  weight  of  Berzehas,  as  in  cadmium,  bismuth,  cobalt,  ka. 
Thus  at  last,  from  a  combination  of  Berzelius,  Connizzaro,  and  Oerhardt, 
the  present  system  was  oonsolidated.  At  this  point  it  was  necessary  that 
Professor  Wurtz  should  show  the  relation  of  this  system  to  the  neglected 
law  of  volumes,  and  thia  he  does  with  much  abihty,  treating  specially  of 
its  harmouy  with  the  law  of  Avogadro  and  Ampere,  that '  equal  volumes 
of  gases  or  vapours  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules.'  We 
may  add  here  that  this  section  of  the  work  contains  a  well-arranged 
Table  of  Atomic  Weights,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  tlie  student. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
*  Atomicity,  or  Valeuoy  of  Atoms  in  Combination,'  will  be  perused  with 
S|>ecial  interest,  as  giving  a  Incid  and  compact  statement  of  the  laws  by 
which  simple  bodies  exercise  &  combining  power.  Here,  however,  the 
matter  is  full  of  such  technical  details  as  would  find  no  proper  place  in 
the  present  notice,  The  method  followed  is,  again,  the  historical  one — 
tlie  simplest  and  best  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  The  great  work 
done  in  this  department  by  Berthollet  and  Eokul^  receives  due  recogni- 
tion ;  and  we  must  note  the  admirable  section  in  which  Professor  Wurtz, 
tttdog  for  his  starting-point  the  distinction  between  atomicity  and  affinity 
as  relative  properties,  expounds  the  former  as  '  the  capacity  of  saturation ' 

Most  readers  will  regret,  we  think,  the  brevity  of  the  chapter  with  which 
the  hook  closes.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  this  theory 
upon  the  constitution  of  matter  in  a  sentence  or  two ;  and  hence  one  is 
impressed  with  the  scant  treatment  which,  for  instance,  Sir  WiUiam 
Thomson's  theory  of  vortex  atoms  receives.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  if  in  tins  volume  we  miss  full  discussion  of  such  ultimate  questions, 
we  have  complete  data  for  forming  our  own  conclusions  upon  what  the 
author  might  consider  the  surroundings  of  (he  atomio  theory  i-ather  than 
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its  essence.    We  only  Bubjoin  a  word  of  oommendatioD  for  the  translatioHr 
which  is  really  a  translstioQ  into  good  English.    To  say  this  is  to  say 

In  Professor  Samper's  volume  we  become  engrossed  in  a  subject  of 
much  wider  interest  than  that  of  Wiuiz's  work,  at  least  to  the  amatenr 
'scientist,'  viz.,  "The  Natural  Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect 
Animal  Life.'  Indeed,  so  attraotiTB  is  the  book  in  style,  and  so  fnll  is  it 
of  interestin;;  details  with  regard  to  animals  and  their  ways,  that  it_will 
probably  draw  the  attention  of  many  who  generally  eschew  Bcientifio- 
Uteratnre.  In  arrangement  the  work  is  clear  and  exact.  After  deaUng 
in  the  introdnction  and  the  opening  chapter  with  {prions  important  pre- 
liminary considerations,  and  bearing  a  passing  testimony  to  the  great 
value  of  Mr.  Darwin's  wor^  in  this  department,  the  author  proceeds  to 
consider  the  conditions  of  animal  Ufe  nnder  two  heads  ;  (1)  The  Influence 
of  Inanimate  Snrrottudings ;  and  (2)  The  Influence  of  Living  Surronnd- 
ings.  Under  the  former  division,  which  occupies  the  largest  share  of  hia 
attention,  he  treats  of  the  influence  of  food,  of  light,  of  temperature,  of 
stagnant  water,  of  a  still  atmosphere,  of  matter  in  motion,  £c.  The  first 
of  these  involves  the  very  interesting  question,  whioli  is  here  discnssed  at 
length,  of  the  maintenance  of  aninsal  life  at  great  depths.  That  they  do 
live  very  deep  down  in  the  ocean  we  know.  How  are  they  nourished? 
To  this  question  the  author  does  not  venture  to  offer  any  decisive  answer; 
but  he  gives  prominence  to  the  conjeoture  of  Miibiua,  that  organic  matter 
is  carried  down  from  the  surface  by  the  '  sinking  current.'  Very  cnrions 
facta  are  stated  regarding  llie  comparative  adaptability  of  certain  animals 
to  changes  of  food ;  facts  from  which,  however,  the  author  is  too  caatious, 
in  the  present  crnde  state  of  our  knowledge  on  such  points,  to  draw  any 
very  formal  conclusions.  Indeed,  this  extreme  caution  is  evident  through- 
out the  book,  and  there  is  a  shyness  toward  mere  hypotbeses-makinK 
which  might -well  be  oftener  imitated.  Thus,  in  the  section  npon  tba 
influence  of  light,  he  contents  himself  with  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
chlorophyll  in  plants  and  pigment  in  animals,  aud  refuses  to  accept  the 
identity  of  these  two  in  the  entire  absence  of  practical  proof.  Again,- in 
his  remarkably  able  chapter  npon  '  Temperature,'  he  shows  how  faulty  is 
the  test  of  '  mean  temperature '  in  the  decision  as  to  the  existence  and 
sarvivabiUty  of  certain  aiiimals,  because  so  Uttle  account  is  taken  of  the 
extremesoutofwhich  this  mean  isoften  formed.  Here  again, therefore,  he 
gently  takes  tlie  ground  away  from  some  contemporary  hypotheses  respect- 
ing early  climates.  We  should  gladly  follow  Professor  Semper  into  Ilia 
later  chapters,  but  space  forbids  us.  His  eectioa  npon  the  '  Influence  of 
Water  in  Motion'  leads  to  a  very  valuable  statement  of  observations  mad» 
by  him  at  ttie  Pelew  Islands,  which  have  led  him  to  conclode — as  against 
Mr.  Darwin's  generally  accepted  view  on  Coral  Beefs — that  the  structnvo 
of  the  Psiew  reef  cannot  be  explained  by  a  mere  theory  of  subsidence. 
He  considers,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  difficulties  will  be  solved  *  if  we 
assume  that  the  really  efficient  influences  which  have  determined  the 
growth  of  the  corals  in  certain  directions  operated  daring  KperioS  of  slow 
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upbeaval.'  Many  readers  wUl  find  their  attention  dnwn  more  specially 
to  the  cluipter  on  '  Carronts,'  where  Mr.  Bnssel  Wallace's  views  upon 
distribntion  of  epecies,  of  which  we  have  recently  had  a  brilliaut  re- 
eipoHition,  are  disouBsed  with  great  vigour  and  faimese.  We  cannot 
refer  to  the  two  chapters  upon  the  'Transforming,'  and 'Selective  Influence 
of  Living  Organisms  on  Animal  Life,'  which  form  the  eecand  and  slgniB- 
cantly  briefer  part  of  the  vohiine.  and  we  content  ourselves  with  merely 
adding  that  for  cleameES,  indepenilence,  nnd  vigoar  of  treatment,  this 
volnine  will  take  a  high  place  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Having  said  bo  much  upon  these  two  volumes,  we  can  only  add  a 
sentence  or  two  npon  Professor  Boseatlial's  '  Oeneral  Physiology  of 
Uuscles  and  Nerves.'  It  is  pre-eminently  a  text-boolt,  and  therefore 
contains  fewer  of  such  ^neral  diacnssioas  ns  are  apt  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reviewer.  The  author  follows  the  simple  method  of  treatment: 
first,  Mtiacle;  second,  Nerve;  and  third,  the  Relation  of  Mnacle  and 
Nerve.  His  expositions  are  tery  full,  and  the  iUustrations  are  admirably 
adapted  to  aid  them.  In  two  reEpect^  .we  think  the  work  is  capable  of 
improvement :  it  might  with  advantage  have  a  much  more  complete 
index,  and  it  would  have  been  useful  if  anthorities  cited  had  been  accom- 
panied with  more  precise  reference.  Professor  Bosoathal's  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  nerve  to  mnecle  will  probably  be  the  most  interesting  point  to  the 
reader  who  is  not  specially  aphysiologist.  He  holds  that  the  'independent 
irritability  of'mnscle'Substnnce  '  has  neither  been  proved  nor  disproved. 
As  to  nerve  and  mnscle,  he  thinks  one  must  assiune  that  the  musole  is 
irritated  by  the  nerve,  and  he  considers  that  '  therefore  there  is  no 
snfQcient  reason  ....  to  dispute  that  it  may  aisa  be  irritated  by  other 
irritants  (electric,  chemical,  mechanical,  or  thermic).'  His  hypothesis, 
to  which  be  travels,  so  to  say,  along  this  way,  is  that  the  irritation  of  the 
muscle  '  takes  place  electrically.'  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  detailed 
considerations  which  lead  to  this  conclusion  ;  to  do  so  would  indeed  be  to 
enter  into  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  for  the  book  may  be  said,  through- 
out its  eipositiona  of  fact  and  experiment,  to  grow  toward  this  main 

Dr.Le  Conte's  work  is  emphatically  a  student 'e  book,  a  working  manual. 
Under  '  If  onocular  Vieion '  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  minutely  described, 
and  the  eye  is  next  viewed  in  ita  fanctions  and  character  as  an  o])tical 
instroment.  The  author  is  inclined,  in  connection  vitbthe  latter,  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  by  the  dictum  of  fiehnholtz, 
that  '  we  adjust  the  eye  to  near  objects  by  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,'  a  method  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  microscope.  Under  *  Defects 
of  the  Eye '  we  get  much  information  iu  brief  form  concerning  some 
weaknesses  of  sight,  and  the  popular  theory  is  combated  which  holds 
that  the  myopic  or  near-sighted  eye  loses  its  wtakness  with  age.  The 
rest  of  this  first  portion  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  delineation  of  the 
'  Structure  oF  the  Retina,  especially  of  its  Bacillary  Layer,'  showing  *  how 
from  this  Btmctnre  resulted  the  wonderful  property  of  oorre.)]  ion  ding 
points  retinal  and  t^tial,  and  the  exchange  between  these  by  im.iression 
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aod  perceptive  projection,  and  how  the  Uw  of  direction  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  monoconlar  vision  flow  out  of  tliia  property.'  The  larger  eee- 
tioQ,  upon  '  Binocular  Vieioii,'  lends  to  a  full  and  intereeting  discnsBion  of 
binoculaj  perspective,  in  regard  to  which  Professor  Le  Conte  thioks  that 
Wheatatone'a  theory  of  '  two  eliglitly  dissimilar  images '  being  fonued  in 
the  two  ejea,  and  then  mentally  '  fitsed  into  one,'  is  'tme  only  to  tha  uo- 
practised  and  unobBervant ; '  and  lie  eadeavoiitB  to  prove  rntber  that '  by 
ocular  motion  the  two  images  of  tlie  same  object  are  made  to  fall  on 
corresponding  pointa  of  the  two  retins,  and  than  spatial  representatives 
ue  thereby  made  to  coincide  and  become  one.'  To  the  more  tborongh 
student  the  chapters  which  follow  upon  *  Disputed  Points  in  Binocular 
Viaion '  will  open  a  specially  iutereating  field  of  investigation  :  but  we 
do  not  enter  upon  these.  We  only  take  space  forthar  to  commend  thia 
valuable  manual  to  all  Ecicntific  students  as  a  thoroughly  able  treatment 
of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  Snliya  book  ia  full  of  interesting  a:Ccounts  of  Illuaious  mid  their 
causes.  Illusioos  of  Perception,  Dreams,  Introspection,  Memory,  Belief,  &c. 

^it  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mytliology  and 
Folklore.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  Georob  W.  Cox.    Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 
One  of  the  diatinguishiog  featores  of  tUe  last  half-century  has  been  the 
rise  of  the  historical  sciences.    The  application  of  tlie  inductive  method 
to  the  products  of  human  thought  and  action  has  ahown  that  here  too,  ae 
well  as  in  inorganic  nature,  we  can  recognize  the  presence  of  general  lawa, 
and  discover  both  continuity  and  development.    Nowhere  has  the  appli- 
cation been  more  successful  than  in  the  case  of  language.    On  ita  outward 
or  phoaatio  aide  language  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  so-called  natural 
sciences,  and  the  phonetic  laws  that  have  been  established  for  it  are  as 
rigorous  and  undevisting  as  the  laws  of  chemistry  ot  biology. 

The  Boientjfic  study  of  language  has  brought  with  it  the  scientific  study 
of  other  creatioBS  of  the  human  intelligenoo  whiob  have  found  expres- 
sion in  apeech,  and  upon  which  language  hat  exercised  a  deep  and  abiding 
influence.  Foremost  among  these  ia  the  study  of  mythology  and  folk- 
lore, of  those  curious  tales  which  have  delighted  the  minds  of  cliildr^a 
and  of  cliildtike  society  throngh  unnumbered  ages,  which  have  proved 
mere  enduring  than  the  highest  works  of  genius,  and  wliicb  inspired  the 
poets  and  artiats  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  long,  however,  before  it  was 
perceived  that  the  gorgeous  tapestry  of  Greek  mythology  was  identical 
with  the  homely  fairy  tales  of  our  own  childhood,  or  the  grim  legends  of 
northern  Vikings.  When  the  sophistic  era  first  led  Greece  to  examine 
the  foundations  whereon  its  religion  and  its  ethics  rested,  the  manifest 
immorahty  and  non-morality  of  its  myths,  intertwined  though  they  were 
around  the  popular  religion,  produced  a  shock  from  which  the  popular 
mind  never  recovered.  While  lavantt  and  philosophers  were  busy  in 
allegorizing  the  old  stories  or  in  wondering  how  they  first  came  into  exist- 
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ence,  the  multitude  turned  to  tlie  new  deities  and  HUperstitione  vliicli 
ponred  in  from  tbo  East.  With  ibe  revival  of  Greek  letters  in  Europe  the 
problem  of  Greek  mythology  once  more  preseDted  itself,  and  scholar 
after  ecbolar  came  forward  witli  the  coDfident  aasaraaoe  that  he  had 
foaud  the  key  to  it.  To  one  it  Bymbolized  the  myateries  of  nature, 
another  enw  io  it  tlie  fiided  tradition  of  a  primitive  revelation,  while  a 
third  stripped  it  of  all  that  was  beaatiful  aad  imaginative,  and  turned  it, 
after  the  example  of  Euhemeros,  into  a  dry  ehroDicle  of  ordinary  eventx. 
An  end  has  been  put  to  all  these  arbitrary  speoulationH  aud  solemn 
triflings.  Comparative  philology  first  showed  that  just  as  tlie  words  and 
grammatical  forms  of  the  Aryan  tongues  are  related  to  one  another,  so 
too  are  the  proper  names  of  numerous  Hindu,  Greek,  Scandinavian,  and 
Blavonio  myths.  It  farther  showed  that  these  proper  names  once  bad  a 
meaning,  and  that  in  many  cases  that  meaning  is  still  remembered  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Big- Veda,  the  olde.>!t  literary  monument  of  our  race.  But 
whenever  the  signification  of  a  mythological  name  could  be  made  ont,  it 
proved  to  have  a  purely  physical  sense,  and  to  denote  one  of  the  objects  or 
phenomena  of  nature,  A  new  light  flashed  upon  the  inquirers ;  a  myth, 
it  was  seen,  was  diseased  laogusge  or  faded  metaphor ;  the  epithets  appbed 
by  early  man  to  the  objects  about  him  bad  gradually  lost  tbeir  original 
meaning  and  become  proper  names,  while  the  phrases  in  which  tbey  bad 
been  embodied  were  interpreted  of  tbe  actions  associated  with  the  proper 
names.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  this  eiplanation  was  not 
rofficieot  A  reason  was  required  for  the  nse  of  epithets  and  phrases 
which  thus  readily  lent  themselves  to  a  mythical  interpretation,  and  the 
reason  was  found  in  tbe  inability  of  primitive  man  to  distingnish  between 
Bgant  aad  patient.  The  actions  of  animate  beings  bad  been  ascribed  by 
him  to  inanimate  objects,  and  it  was  precisely  the  language  that  expressed 
this  childish  belief  which  gave  rise  to  myths.  Once  formed,  a  myth 
tended  to  grow  and  to  attach  itself  to  the  name  and  fame  of  a  popular 
hem.  Belated  myths  are  those  in  which  both  the  general  outline  and  the 
details  are  tbe  same,  and  wluch,  above  all,  centre  aronnd  the  same  proper 

Sir  George  Cox  has  long  been  known  as  a  zealous  student  of  Aryan 
mythology,  and  the  Introduction  to  it  he  has  now  published  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  snbject.  It  is  written  in  tlie 
same  clear  and  attractive  language  as  that  with  which  bis  previous  works 
have  made  ua  familiar.  He  wieely  confines  himself  to  Aryan  mythology 
alone.  The  myths  of  other  rac3s,  with  few  eiceptions,  have  not  afi  yet 
been  treated  scientifically,  and  they  can  safely  be  used  only  to  correct  the 
too  one-sided  views  which  the  study  of  a  single  family  of  myths  neces- 
sarily occasions.  Tbe  attempt  of  some  modem  writers  to  compare  AryuD 
myths  with  stray  legends  from  Australia  or  South  Africa  is  but  a  return 
to  the  pre-Bcieotific  age  of  investigation.  It  is  like  comparing  words 
together  from  various  unrelated  languages  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  globe.  An  Australian  and  a  Hindu  myth,  like  an  Australian  and  a 
Hindu  word,  may  chance  to  resemble  one  anotlier  in  outward  form,  but 
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their  origin  [b  entirelj  different,  and  to  expLun  the  one  bj  the  help  of  the 
other  ie  to  cany  tu  back  t«  the  days  before  Bopp  and  Qrimm. 

Sir  Geoi^e  Coz  does  not  insist  at  all  too  mach  on  tli«  fact  that  the 
science  of  comparatire  mjthologj  is  subordinate  to  the  science  of  com- 
paiatSvi  philologj,  and  tliat  we  should  not  venture  to  compare  and 
etplain  myUis  when  we  are  unable  to  analyse  and  explain  the 
pMper  Dames  round  which  they  are  grouped.  The  story  of  Prometbens 
at  of  EephliloB  and  Prokris  can  only  be  said  to  be  explained  in  Itocord- 
ance  with  scientific  requirements,  when  we  know  that  Prometheus  is  the 
pramAnthat  or  fire-maohioe  of  the  aooient  Aryans,  and  that  Prokris 
originally  signified  the  dew-drop.  Where  the  proper  name  defies  analysis 
we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  myth  uninterpreted.  The  desire  to 
explain  everything,  however,  is  a  natural  one,  and  Sir  Geoi^  Cot  him^! 
self  seemB  to'  us  to  have  been  sometimes  so  carried  away  by  it  as  to  forget 
his  own  warnings.  Several  of  the  etymologies  he  accepts  have  been 
shown  by  the  progress  of  philological  research  to  be  phooettealty  impos-- 
■ible,  and  conseqaently  have  been  given  up  by  their  first  proposers.  Thaa 
Pan  atid  Laios  have  nothing  to  do  with  Faunns  and  dair/v,  nor  can  H£bA 
cir  Hephaistos  be  conneoted  witli  juvenU  and  yoang.  Similarly  L5t6  and 
LethS  cannot  be  related,  much  less  Leda,  if,  at  least,  UtO  is  a  Qreek 
word,  since  in  that  case  tlie  form  mnst  be  Letho.  Of  course  in  many 
instances  a  mythical  name  has  been  changed  tliroagh  wliat  the  Oermans 
call  Volkselymoloffit  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  some  actually  existing  word 
or  words,  but  where  this  has  liappened  we  must  be  able  to  point- out  the- 
words  whicli  have  caused  the  change.  A  siugle  example  will  show  how 
carefal  we  should  be  if  we  would  sBtiafoctorily  clear  up  the  origin  of  a 
inj-th.  Sir  George  Cox  says  that  Fotydeukes  or  Pollux  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Sanskrit '  Pnnu^vas,  the  gleaning  one.'  Bach,  however, 
is  not  llie  cnse.  The  second  part  of  the  name  of  Folydeukes  has  the 
same  root  as  the  Homeric  d-Jowqc,  'nnheroic,'  and  the  Latin  dux,  'a 
lender.'  Indeed  iroXvtcvx^t  itself  is  once  used  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  simple 
adjective  in  the  senEe  of  '  hmous,'  if  we  may  accept  the  reading  of  some 
manuscripts.  Tlie  root  appears  again  in  the  name  of  Denkalion,  the 
Greek  Noah,  which  is  formed  from  an  adjective  fivna-Xif.  Denk^on 
represents  the  sun  of  winter  sailing  serenely  above  the  eloudi  and  flooded 
lowlands;  his  wife  Pyrrha,  the  'red'  dawn,  reawakening  men  to' the  toil 
of  the  day,  when  the  uight  of  winter  is  over.  Now  Uie  epHhet-'htroie' 
or  '  leader '  may  sait  tlie  son,  hot  hardly  the  dawn,  mueb  '1«sb  tlie  even- 
tide ;  in  Eastor  and  Pollux,  accordingly,  we  mnst  a^,  not  morning-  and 
evening,  hut  the  sun  itself. 

Wliile  confining  his  attention  to  Aryanmytholi^y  Sir  George-Cox  does 
not  forget  to  point  out  how  considerably  Qreek  mythology  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  the  Phcsnicians  fi'om  whom  the  Hellenes  received  the 
elements  of  their  culture.  Hemkl£s,  though  a  Greek  name,  is  a  Semitic 
god,  and  his  adventures  are  those  of  the  Tynan  Melkarth  and  the 
Babylonian  Izdubar.  AphroditS  is  similarly  Phcenician,  rather  than 
Qreek,  and  many  of  the  symbols  of  the  gods— such  as  the  myrtle,  the 
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pomegnuiate,  or  the  vine— point  to  the  East  In  some  cases  eTen  the 
PhteniciAQ  name  is  pi-efterred  with  bnt  eligbt  modifloation ;  Melikertsi, 
like  Mftltar,  la  Baal  Melkarth,  and  Albamas  or  Thoas  is  Tammnz  the 
cnn-god.  Eadmos,  who  was  worabipped  at  Sparta  as  well  as  at  Thebes,  is 
the  Seaiitic  '  Eastern,'  and  DionyEoe  Heems  to  have  been  a  foreign  deitj, 
even  thongli  hia  name  has  probablj  an  Aryan  origin.  Fresh  light  is  eou- 
tiDDolly  being  thrown  on  the  Semitic  element  in  Oreek  myUiologj  by 
Assyrian  and  Fhcenician  research,  and  it  is  not  bo  long  ago  that  the  Babj- 
lonian  prototype  of  the  legend  of  Adonis  was  found  on  a  cuneiform  tablet. 
No  stadent  of  Oreek  mythology  can  now  afibrd  to  neglect  this  element, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  meiit  of  Sir  Oeorge  Cox's  work  to  have  frankly 
lecognized  and  admitted  it. 

Science  of  Beatify.  By  Atari  W.  Holmeb-Porbeb,  M.A. 
Trilbner  and  Co. 
We  fear  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  Mr.  Holmes- Forbes'  essay  on 
the  laws  of  aesthetics.  With  praiseworthy  diligence,  and  in  a  safficiently 
clear  and  pleasant  style,  he  bae  here  given  ns  the  results  of  what  be  calls 
an  '  analj>tical  enquiry  '  into  these  laws.  The  subject  has  been  an  attrac- 
tive one  ever  since  thought  exercised  itself  on  tbe  aapeols  of  things. 
Varying  schools  hare,  as  usual,  given  different  deliverances ;  but  tbe 
iinestion  what  it  beauty  has  remained  unanswered,  and  it  has  oAen 
seemed  as  if  it  were  unanswerable.  The  writer  of  this  little  treatise  has 
bad  the  courage,  nevertheleBS,  to  grapple  anew  wltb  the  world-old  pro- 
blem, and  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  lis  bos  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  science  of  esthetios.  We  regret 
to  be  compelled  to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  admit  anything  of  the  sort. 
It  appears  to  na  that  this  '  analytical  eniiniry '  here  resolves  iteelf  into  a 
loose  amalgamation  of  the  several  opinions  regarding  beauty  that  have 
found  favour  vrith  different  schools.  The  writer  sees  that  these  have  not 
finally  solved  the  problem  presented  to  them ;  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  each 
attempt  has  only  resulted  in  a  more  or  less  partial  and  one-sided  dehver- 
anee,  which  suggests  doubts  as  to  whether  any  science  of  eesthetics — 
Gtrictly  so  called— is  ever  likely  to  be  attained.  He  accordingly  sets  him- 
self to  dovetail  together  the  several  opinions  or  solntions  on  the  subjeet 
that  have  heretofore  been  offered  to  tbe  world,  finding  in  each  a  side  of 
that  truth  which  con  only  be  found  in  its  entirety  by  tbe  union  of  them 
all.  Thus,  in  opposition  to  the  '  absolute '  school,  be  traces  the  existence 
of  a  '  subjective  element '  in  beauty,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  declines 
to  follow  the  idealists  who  uphold  that  there  ia  uothinghutthe  subjective. 
He  finds  that  there  is  also  an  objective  element,  and  that  it  consists  in  the 
'  qnahty  of  suggeativeness.'  But  the  problem  is  not  solved  when  we  have 
discerned  the  subjective  and  objective  elements.  There  is  Bometliiog  in 
the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that '  utility '  is  of  the  essence  of 
beanty  1  and  Mr.  Holmes- Forbes  so  far  adopts  this  idea  as  to  set  forth  tliat 
'  beauty  attaches  only  to  utility,'  and  that  '  tbe  appearance  of  beauty 
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varies  iuverEely  with  tlia  appearance  of  utility.'  It  seeme  to  nB  that  ia 
all  this  tbere  is  a  good  deal  more  eouuJ  than  eeuse.  We  are  unabla 
to  tmderBtttud  how  the  '  subjective  element  of  beauty  '  can  posEibly  '  con- 
UEt '  in  the  euiolioD  of  admiration.  The  emotion  of  admiration  iR  excited 
or  called  forth  by  beautiful  objects  ;  but  the  beauty  which  ia  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  admiration  miist  b»  presnpposeil  in  exieteuce  before  its 
effect  cau  follow.  Admiration  may  be  the  renult  of  the  recognition  of 
the  beautiful;  but  hov  can  it  be  a  conBtituent  element  of  that  which 
precedes  the  origin  of  admiration  as  its  exciting  cause  ?  It  appears  to 
ua  that  Mr.  Holmes- Forbes  has  confounded  tests  and  conditions  of  our 
knowledge  of  beauty  with  its  constitaent  elements.  We  are  quite  as  little 
able  to  follow  him  when  he  lays  down  the  law  that '  beauty  only  attaches 
to  utility.'  A  sunaet,  a  lovely  flower,  the  sweet  sounds  of  music,  the 
attractions  of  poetry  ore  outside  of  the  region  of  pure  utility — have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  root  question— is  there  or  is  there 
not  any  absolute  factor  in  the  beautiful  ? — ib  ignored  and  set  aside  by  Mr. 
Holmes-Forbes.  He  certainly  has  sot  solved  the  problem  as  it  is  pre- 
sented by  the  pliiloBophers  who  uphold  an  '  objective '  reality  in  beanty. 
'  Snggestiveuesa '  cannot  be  such  an  element.  It  is  necessarily  sub- 
jective, and  though  it  may  increase  admiration  and  render  beantiful 
objects  more  impressive,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  can  be  a  con- 
Elitntive  element  of  beauty.  Mr.  HolmeB-Foihea,  we  are  greatly  afraid^ 
)ias  andertoken  to  write  on  a  subject  with  the  literature  of  which 
lie  has  not  previously  made  himself  familiar.  He  seems  to  have  little  or 
no  Bcquaiotance  with  the  great  writare  on  teRthetics  produced  by  France 
iLnd  Oermany.  His  reodiag  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  English 
writers  on  the  subj'ect.  Even  Victor  Cousin  scarcely  eeema  to  have 
attracted  bis  attention.  He  has  written  a  pleasant  essay ;  bnt  as  a  con- 
li'ibution  to  a  determination  of  the  Iuwb  of  beauty,  we  are  unable  to 
l>ronounce  it  deserving  of  serious  regard. 

The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geological   Time.     By  3.  W.  Dawson, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.    ReligiouB  Tract  Society. 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  two  important  and 
interesting  works  whicti  Piincipal  Dawson  has  issued  in  recent  years, 
entitled,  'The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,'  and  'Fossil  Man.'  Its 
purpose  is  to  show  how  tlie  various  forms  of  life  upon  the  earth  have  been 
linked  together  iu  beantiful  sequence ;  its  special  claim  upon  attention  is 
the  decisive  stand  winch  it  takes  at  this  pointof  sequence,  as  against  those 
who  step  from  this  onwards  to  development,  from  development  to  evolu- 
tion, in  some  cases  taking  a  final  stand  only  at  automatic  or  spontaneous 
r.'oueration.  Principal  Dawson  contends  tiiat  'the  introduction  of  new 
K;>ecieB  of  animals  and  plants  bus  been  a  continuous  process,  not  neces- 
s  vrily  in  the  sense  of  derivation  of  one  species  from  another,  but  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  continued  operation  of  tbe  cause  or  causes  which 
i.itroduced  life  at  first.    He  meets  the  argument  for  evolution  which  is 
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drawn  from  the  fact  tlmt  nucli  inst  cliangeB  Iin^e  occnrrel  tci  eertaij 
typical  fonuB  of  life  in  the  pmcesa  of  the  nges,  bj  enJeaiominf;  to  kIiow 
that '  niauy  so-CftUed  species  are  nothiujt  more  than  \ (metal  foims.'  la 
brief,  '  trnnsmiitatioD  of  Bpecien,'  iu  liia  ^'iew,  is  not  essentially  anj'thin^; 
beyond  natnral  modification.  The  reader  will  find  ample  lUustration  of 
these  poaitionB  in  the  volume  befoi'e  lis  ;  and  we  may  aild  tliat  the  matter 
in  the  te^it  is  very  materially  helped  by  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
the  cuts.  We  are  sure  that  even  those  who  are  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  author's  views  will  cordially  admit  the  marked  ability  aud  clear- 
ness with  which  he  setB  them  forth,  while  the  uncommitted  and  impartial 
will  at  least  draw  this  conclusion  froni  his  bonk,  that  EToIutionism  cannot 
yet  claim  a  place  in  the  sphere  of  undoubted  Hetentifio  certainty. 

The  Human  Voice  and  Connected  Parts.     A  Practical   Book 

for  Orators,  Clergymen,  Vocnliste,  and  others.     By  Dr. 

3.  Faroab.     With  Tbu'ty-nine  Illustrations.     Marshall, 

Japp,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Farrar  rightly  judges  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  constmction  is 

essentia]  to  right  use,  that  ignorance  inevitably  leads  to  practical  injury. 

He  therefore  lays  the  foundation  of  his  economical  teaching  in  a  popular 

physiological  exposition;  the  Larynx,  the  LungEi,  the  Mouth,  the  Tongue, 

the  Teeth,  the  Nose,  Respiration,  and  the  Blood  Supply — all  are  popularly 

and  sufficiently  expounded.    Tlieu  follows  an  exposition  of  the  Pathology 

of  the  Vocal  Organs,  with  iDstnictions  for  treatment,  ftc.    The  book  ia 

a  vocal   vmie  meeum.,  and  ia  calculated   to  be  of  real   practical  value. 

Fatal  results  often  follow  from  lack  of  even  elementary  knowledge. 

Excavations  at  Cai-niic  (Brittany).  A  Eecord  of  Archraological 
Besearches  in  the  Allignments  of  Kermario.  By  James 
Mils.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas- 
Mr.  Miln  visited  Brittauy  in  1878,  and  was  induced  by  the  celebrated 
Htone  monnments  of  Camae,  and  by  the  finding  of  a  piece  of  Roman  tile 
at  Kermario,  to  investigate  certain  mounds  at  the  Basseno,  called  by  tlio 
pleasantry  Ctesar's  Camp,  with  a  view,  by  comparison  of  the  results 
olitaiued,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  purpose  and  age  of  these  singular 
monuments.  His  excavations,  which  extended  over  six  years,  produced 
a  large  quantity  of  objects.  The  results  of  the  first  three  yCBTB'  work 
were  figured  and  pnblislied  in  a  work  entitled,  '  Besearches  and  Excava- 
tions at  Camac,  the  Basseno,  and  Mont  St.  Michel.'  The  present  work, 
iu  which  more  are  figured  and  described,  waa  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  devoted  to  the  author's  last  three  years'  work,  but  ho  died  in  January 
last,  while  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press.  It  ia  a  siimptuoua 
octavovolume,wltb  maps  andfigured  pages,  witliaccompanyingcataloguca. 
The  conclusions  that  Mr.  Miln  reaches  are  that  tlie  menhirs,  or  standing 
stones,  are  much  older  than  Uie  Boman  occupation,  and  that  the  indica- 
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tious  Me  of  a  Eepulchrol  destmatiou,  perhaps  with  places  for  sun-worship 
in  connection  witli  them,  the  inference  being  that  this  was  the  general 
purpose  of  cromleolis  and  dolmens.  Among  the  objebta  dng  up  are 
hninau  bones-— some  incineratad — flint  chips,  flakes,  scrapers,  kniTes,  and 
axes,  pointed  celts,  and  other  stone  implements  or  weapons,  objects  in 
gold  and  bronze  and  iron.  Mr.  Miln  thinks  therefore  that  the  monuments 
at  and  around  Camac  are  the  mutilated  remains  of  an  immeuse  necropolis 
of  tbe  Celts.     The  book  baa  much  antiquarian  interest 

Anthropology.  An  Introduction  to  tbe  Study  of  Man  and 
Civilization.  By  Edwabd  B.  Tyloe,  D.C.L.,  F.B.8. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  not  often  that  even  in  these  times  of  exti'eme  caltiii'e  one  comes 
upon  a  scientific  manual  so  uninterruptedly  charming  as  this.  We  find  in 
it  exactly  that  amount  of  Ulernry  grace  whicli  we  have  so  often  &iled  to 
find  in  works  of  the  kind  ;  and  Dr.  Tylor,  master  of  his  snbjeot,  as  ever}' 
one  knows,  is  as  fi;ee  from  technicality  as  he  is  from  tameuess.  Tet  there 
is  no  BtrainiDg  after  simplicity.  Que  feels  tliat  he  is  cleoi'  and,  in  the  true 
sense,  popular,  because  he  cannot  help  it;  and  the  distinct  Advantage  of 
tliis  will  be  found  in  the  inevitable  result  that  the  student  who  begins  hia 
study  of  Anthropology  nnder  such  happy  auspices  will  get  heart  for  ibe 
more  detoiled  investigation  of  the  science.  This  book  will  also  be  very 
useful  to  those  who,  otherwise  Uttle  interested  in  scientifio  investigations, 
are  aaiious  to  know  what  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  concerning  the 
mce  by  those  who  have  made  its  constitutiou  and  history  a  special  study. 

Tlie  two  opening  chapters  upon  '  Man,  Ancient  and  Modem,'  and  'Man 
and  other  AnimsilB '  treat  of  the  antiijuity  of  man  and  liis  relation  to  the 
lowei'typeBofanimale\isteuce,audDi.  Tylor  is  content  to  show  the  grounds 
for  assuming  tbe  great  antiquity  of  the  race  and  the  points  of  resemblance 
anil  differeuce  between  tlie  human  and  nou-humau  species,  without  seek- 
ing to  establish  anythinglike  a  fixed  date  iu  the  onecase,  or  afixeiltheoryof 
relationship  in  the  other  ;  his  recognized  busioeBs  being  to  give  data  on 
these  abstract  questions  rather  than  to  theorize.  We  can  only  refer  here  to 
tbe  marked  admiesion  which  he  mokes  upon  one  important  point,  viz., 
tile  naturalness  of  the  upright  position  in  man  as  contrasted  witli  tbe 
oonstraint  which  this  position  iuvolves  in  tlie  case  even  of  the  anthropoid 
ape,  as  well  as  '  tbe  superiority  of  his  limbs  as  instruments  for  practical 
arts.'  The  chapter  upon  'Kacea,'  accompanied  as  it  is  by  abundant  and 
Striking  illustrations,  gives  a  very  complete  view  of  their  ilistinctive 
characteristios,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  climate,  of  miitm'e,  Ac,  and, 
allowing  for  the  variations  possible,  and  indeed  visible,  as  a  resultant  of 
Bucb  causes  as  the  lost  named,  lie  thinks  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  '  that 
all  the  varieties  of  mankind  are  zoologically  of  one  species.'  Next  follows 
.a  discussion  of 'Language,' which  is  traced  upwards  step  by  step  &om 
signs  and  gestures  to  utterances  of  animals,  then  to  '  emotional  and 
imitative  '  aounils,  on  to  children's  woi'ds  and  '  articulate  lau^iage,'  after 
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which  the  bearing  of  languag«  upoa  the  eafly  history  of  nationtt  is-ooii' 
Bidered.  Dr.  Tylor  showB  how  comparatively  dim  is  the  light  which  iti 
Ujoe  affonled,  this  arising  in  great  part  &om  the  tendency  to  modificalioa 
wltich  is  incident  to  a  national  or  tribal  tongue.  A  inrat ingenious  ch^ter 
upon  'Writing'  ihowi  how  lettera  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of 
hieroglyphics ;  after  which  the  author  passes  in  more  lengthened  reyiew 
the  development  of  the  Tarions  arts  from  their  rude  elemeuts  among 
the  lowest  tribes,  imprenRiug  one  with  this  &ot,  that  the  difference 
between  the  lowest  savage  and  the  highest- developed  man  ix,  in 
civiliiation,  one  of  degree  only.  Space  forbids  our  dwelling  upon  the 
still  more  interesting  chapters  that  follow,  aad  which  deal  with  the 
relation  of  the  race  to  science,  religion,  history,  and  social  life.  With 
regard  to  the  second  of  these,  he  makes  it  abundantly  evident  that,  how- 
ever it  is  to  be  explained,  races  at  their  lowest  have  had  some  idea  of  a 
Bpirit-world,  sometimes  as  a  world  of  shadow,  sometimes  of  breaths,  in 
oouueetioD  with  which  the  coriona  fact  is  mentioned  that  '  some  Gre«i- 
landers  reckoned  man  as  having  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  breath; 
and  the  Fijians  said  that  tlie  "dark  spirit,"  or  shadow,  goes  down  to  the 
world  below,  hut  the  "  light  spirit,"  or  reflection  seen  in  water,  slays  near 
where  he  dies.'  The  various  theological  and  religions  systems  among 
nncnlturcd  races  ai-e  traced  back  to  animism  as  their  parent  principle. 

But  DO  bare  ontUne  such  ns  this  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
author's  plan  in  this  work,  or  of  the  skill  with  which  it  is  wrought  out. 
For  young  men,  beginning  really  to  studj  their  kind  and  themselves,  and 
to  touch  the  skirts  of  the  mystery  in  whit^  human  life  is  clothed,  no 
better  manual  of  the  kind  oould  be  fiimished  than  this  of  Dr.  Tylor. 

Scientijic  Sophisms.  A  Beview  of  Current  Theories  conoerning 
Atoms,  Apes,  and  Men.  By  Samtjel  Wainwrioht,  D.D. 
Holder  and  Stoughton. 

This  book  is  better  than  it  seems.  One's  first  impression  of  it  is  that 
it  is  of  somewhat  light  taiture,  and  therefore  trivial:  one's  second  im- 
pression is  a  modification  of  the  first,  for  while  it  is  certainly  of '  somewhat 
light  texture,'  it  wonld  not  be  loir  to  call  it  'trivial.'  Dr.  Waiuwright 
has  made  oonsiderable  study  of  tlie  works  of  PiofessorB  Tyndall  and 
Huiley,  Mr.  Darwin,  Virchow,  Hasckel,  and  others,  and  he  has  brouglit 
to  tlie  study  of  them  a  clear  logical  faculty;  he  has  detected  flawn 
iu  Uieir  arguments,  and,  in  addition,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  sbowiuf; 
how  they  disagree  with  each  other.  There  is  no  small  amount  of  wit  here 
Hid  there,  oa,  for  instance,  where  he  points  to  the  manner  iu  which 
Professor  Tyndall  falls  back  on  imagination  as  a  help  to  lus  system ;  and 
Uiere  is  marked  skill  in  his  treatment  of  Professor  Huxley's  relation  to 
Biogenesis.  The  hook  naay  be  described  as  a  popular  expose  of  the 
Mlacies  of  Evolutionism  as  taught  by  its  propounders,  »nd  it  will  be 
nseful,  especially  to  thinking  people,  who  have  neither  time  to  read  nor 
capacity  to  understand  scientific  hooks,  as  showing  them  that  the  dilemma 
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is  not  alwayi  on  the  cousen'ntive  side.  Yet  wa  mtist  roiifesH  tlint  tlio 
book  ia  considerably  spreac]  out :  fewer  words  iiilKht  liave  Bcrvctl  its 
purjiose;  and  k>  bandy  about  giicli  plirases  as  'puerile  iMiiothesis"  cou- 
ceming  the  Ieac)iing  of  Mr.  Darwin  is  doubtful  ^wilioy.  We  do  tliink, 
as  we  have  freqiieutly  Raid,  that  Evulutionisui  neeik  more  proof  than 
its  BUpportera  liave  yet  given  us;  but  even  in  the  mouth  of  Professor 
Bt.  George  Mivoil,  from  whom  Dr.  Wainwright  cntcheH  it  up,  'puerile 
liypothesis'  is  a  doubtfully  strong  tenn.  We  conclude,  from  the 
iibnndaut  quotations  which  the  author  mokeH  from  Mich  nTiters  as  those 
first  named  on  the  one  hand,  and  ProfesBor  Mivart  ou  the  other,  that  be 
d[  aa  not  lay  claim  to  having  made  original  iuvestigations  in  these  matters 
to  aiiy  great  extent;  oudwe  doubt  much  whetlier  he  lias  given  due  weight 
to  the  cousideratioiiB  which  liave  led  men  like  Mr.  Darwin  to  think  bucIi  n 
bold  hypothesis  nei^essary.  So  far  we  think  tlie  occasional  tone  of  the 
book  a  mistake ;  in  so  far  as  it  ser\'es  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guai-d 
iigainst  those  who  are  rash  enough  to  regard  the  position  of  thorough- 
going evolutionists  ns  proved,  it  is  fitted  to  render  very  considerable  service. 
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Dryden.     By  George  Saintmburt.     (English  Men  of  Letteis.) 
Mscmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Minto,  in  his  article  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Brit&nnica '  ou  Bryden, 
was  loin  to  relegate  the  '  glorious  John '  to  a  third  place  as  an  Engliah 
poet,  and  failed  to  accord  him  any  place  as  a  proae- writer ;  thna  verj  efTec- 
tively  superseding  the  article  wliicli  hod  appeared  in  previous  editions  on 
Dryden,  and  which  waa  perhaps  somewhat  inclined  to  overrate  the 
merits  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Saiatsbury  in  this  admirable  handbook  fnlly 
fulfils  the  duties  to  which  Mr.  Minto  addressed  himself  witlt  hantly  suffi- 
cient width  of  view.  Ha  fails  somewhat  from  an  opposite  cau^e.  He 
Las  made  it  his  business  to  estimate  Dryden  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  he 
can  be  viewed,  and  he  aims  at  impartiality.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  is  in 
some  respects  far  too  much  the  advocate.  He  ia  rather  too  anxious  to 
justify  some  of  Dryden's  lapses  from  rectitude,  and  aims,  in  fact,  at  effec- 
tive white-washing  on  the  moral  side.  No  doubt  be  mokes  bis  points 
well ;  be  says  what  can  be  said  ia  the  most  approved  manner ;  but  his 
words  are  after  all  more  of  an  apology  than  ha  would  like  to  admit.  Dry- 
den's consistency,  alike  as  respects  hia  defence  of  the  Chureh  of  England 
and  his  attacks  on  it,  his  praiaea  of  Cambridge  and  then  hia  aatires  on  it, 
cannot  be  maintained  without  some  feeling  as  of  injury  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  reader.  Dryden'a  genius  was  great ;  he  had  not  only  power  and 
satiric  decision,  but  he  often  showed  the  charm  of  felicitous  expression. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  shows  his  critical  acumen  and  discernment  as  well  as  his 
independence  of  view  in  citing  several  illustrative  instances  of  this.  In 
opposition  to  Wartou  and  others,  he  refers  to  the  opening  stanzas  of  the 
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'  Ode  to  Anne  Eillegrew,'  as  cue  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  expreHsion 
in  the  Isngiuge  ;  and  we  agree  with  him.     Here  are  five  lines  from  it — 

'  Tho«  jonngest  virgin- daughter  of  the  skies, 

Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blessed  ; 
'NMiose  palms,  new  plucked  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  bi-anches  more  sapremely  rise. 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest' 

Mr.  Saintsburj  doew  not  assign  Dryden  a  high  place  among  di-amatists, 
and  he  racks  him  only  among  secondary  poets.  His  strengtli  lay  in  his 
satire,  and  especially  in  political  and  religious  satire.  The  defects  of  Drj- 
den  as  a  writer  were  pecaliarly  linked  with  his  defects  as  a  man.  He  wae, 
in  some  respects,  without  conscieneo  ;  readj  to  turn  to  any  side  while  it 
was  successful:  lie  sliowad  in  some  things  utter  and  hopeless  shameless- 
ness.  In  sjiite  of  Mr.  Saintsbnry'B  able  pleadings,  we  think  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott's  expressive  lines  to  the  effect  tliat  if  Dryden  ttad  only  hod  e,  con- 
science, he  might  have  '  turned  the  Table  Round  again.'  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  is  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  study,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  bent  of  tlie  series. 

Sketckfi  of  Longer  Worh  in  English  Verse  and  Prose.  Se- 
lected, Edited,  and  Arranged  by  Henry  Moblei.  With 
lUuBtratioDB.  (CasseirB  Library  of  English  Literatare.) 
CasBell,  Petter,  G^alpin,  and  Co. 

This  volame— the  fifth— completes  this  important  illustrative  history, 
of  English  literature.  It  is  the  most  satis^tory  form  of  such  a  history 
when,  OS  here,  it  is  adequately  executed.  Chiefly  it  consists  of  specimens 
of  our  literature,  and  wisely  to  choose  out  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  which  lay  to  the  eiUtor's  hand  worthy  and  really  illustrative 
specimens  demanded  wide  reading  and  fine  judgment.  Few  men  are 
hetter  endowed  for  rucIi  a  task  than  Professor  Morley,  The  specimens 
are  set  in  a  framework  of  critical  history,  a  sufQcIent  account  of  time 
and  circumstance  is  given,  connecting  ports  of  a  work  are  summarized, 
and  the  reader  is  aided  in  the  formation  of  his  judgments.  As  a  general 
conspectus  or  handbook  to  our  national  hterature  the  work  is  without  a 
compeer.  The  present  volume  consists  of  sketches  of  longer  works  in 
verse  and  prose.  Among  the  longer  poems  from  which  selections  nre 
made  are  Boewulf,  the  oldest  of  English  poems,  Layamore's  Brat, 
Chancer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Oower's  Confessio  Amantie,  Ac.,  down  to 
Thompson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  Cowper's  Task. 

The  prose  selections  range  from  More's  Utopia,  and  Ascham's  Schole- 
master,  to  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  a  summary  of  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  entire  work  is  a  guide  invaluable  to  heginners,  and  which 
those  best  acquainted  *itli  the  development  and  the  t 
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literature  will  find  very  sairrioeable.  Mr.  Mortsj  liaa  pgrformed  a  difficult 
tfuk  witb  A  knowledge  and  a  judgment  that  leave  aotliing  to  be  desired. 

The  Library.  By  Ahdbbw  Lano.  Witb  a  Chapter  on  Modera 
Englteb  IllDBirftted  Books  by  Austin  Bobsok.  Mac- 
millao  and  Go. 

No  books  are  HO  charming  aa  books  about  books.  Mr.  Lang,  following 
worthily  \a  the  steps  of  Dibdia  and  John  Hill  Burton,  gives  ne  another 
Knglish  Philobiblon,  in  which  he  iliscourBes  learnedly,  chattily,  atiec- 
dotally,  and  pictorially  about  manuscripts,  first  and  rare  editions,  choice 
and  rare  books,  &a.  \  tells  ua  how  to  discover,  how  to  recognize,  and  how  to 
buy  books ;  much  also  about  bibliomaniacs,  auctions,  and  fortanate  book- 
hunters.  A  more  oliarming  book  for  a  summer  afternoon  io  a  garden, 
under  which  conditions  we  read  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name. 

Popular  Romanceg  of  the  Weat  of  England ;  or,  the  Drolls,  Tra- 
ditions, and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Kobbst  Hdnt,  F.B.S.  Tbird  Edition.  Cbatto 
and  WinduB. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  third  edition  of  this  most  unique  and  deUgbtiul 
book.  Mr.  Hunt's  Introduction — in  which  he  tells  us  of  the  infiuencea  in 
boyliood  which  led  him  later  iu  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  collecting  of  the 
West  of  England  folk-lore — is  as  racy  and  attractive  as  any  part  of  the 
volume,  and  will  bear  to  be  read  many  times,  as  we  confess  that  we  have 
read  it.  And  who  that  has  perused  bis  acoount>of  '  The  Piskie  Threshers,' 
or  '  The  Fairy  Widower,'  or  '  The  Fairy  Revels  on  the  "  Gump,"  St.  Just,' 
can  ever  forget  the  najvele,  the  charm,  the  unconscious  buoyancy  and 
natural  magic,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  which  pervades  and  illuminates  them  ? 
For  these  tales  are  full  not  ouly  of  anggeetive  revelations  of  the  people  iu 
past  times,  their  beliefs  and  daily  customs,  hnt  of  poetry,  showing  how 
the  Celtic  vein  permeates  all.  Take  the  following  eiquisite  passage  &om 
the  'Fairy  Revels,' just  referred  to:  '  First  came  a  great  number  of  female 
children  clothed  in  th»  whitest  gauze,  strewing  flowers  on  the  Oump. 
These  were  not  dead  or  cut  flowers,  for  the  moment  they  touched  the 
ground  they  took  root  and  grew.  These  were  followed  by  an  equally 
large  number  of  boys,  holding  in  their  hands  shells  which  appeared  to  be 
strung  Uke  harps,  and  from  which  they  bvought  forth  murmurs  of  melody, 
Buch  as  angels  only  could  Jiope  to  hear  and  live.  Then  come — and  there 
was  no  end  to  their  coming — line  upon  tine  of  little  men  clothed  in  green 
and  gold,  and  by  and  by  a  forest  of  baaners,  which,  at  a  given  signal, 
were  all  furled.  Then,  seated  on  thrones,  canieil  upon  a  p'latform  above 
the  heads  of  the  Euen,  came  a  young  prinee  and  princess,  who  blazed  with 
beauty  and  jewels,  as  if  they  were  suns  amidst  a  skyey  host  of  stars.' 

ThiaisBimplyexquisite;  and  though  the  tales  are  made  of  other  elements, 
this  is  what  gives  specialty  and  distinction  to  the  whole.  It  speaks  to 
the  fancy  and  rejoices  the  heart.    It  is  very  impressive,  too,  to  find  how 
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«ertaia  of  oar  own  saperstitioiis  are  oommon  to  the  most  dUtant  portioas 
ot  the  earth,  based  on  aunilar  ideas,  most  freqaentl;  perrersions  of  oatural 
liistoiy.  For  example,  we  re*d  here  :  '  The  ftnt  is  called  by  tbe  peasaate 
of  the  wMt  of  England  a  Morjrau.  Belienng  that  they  are  ths  Small 
People  in  Uieirstateof  decay  from  off  the  earth,  itis  deemed  most  nnlucky 
to  destroy  a  oobnj  of  ants.  If  yon  place  a  pieceof  tin  in  a  bank  of  Muryaus 
at  a  certain  age  of  the  moon,  it  will  be  turned  into  silver.'  So  Mr.  Oill 
has  foand  a  somewhat  similar  saperatition  in  certain  islands  of  the  Sonth 
Pacific,  and  probably  the  homaue  counsel  of  Finlusi,  the  Persian  sage, 
not  to  injure  an  aot  that  boars  a  grain  of  corn, '  for  sweet  life  is  dear  to 
it,'  was  based  on  a  similar  conception.  AitogeUier  tbe  book  is  delightful 
alike  for  what  it  conveys  in  a  scientiSc  sense,  and  for  the  daintiness  and 
charm  which  it  often  exhibits.  There  is  an  education  for  a  people  in 
socli  tales  as  these — an  educatiouforthe  fancy  and  emotions — particularly 
BO  long  as  there  lingered  any  relic  of  real  beUef ;  so  that  it  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  the  worde  in  tha  motto,  '  People  is  so  changed  witli 
pride  now,  that  they  care  for  nothing,'  are  so  trae,  and  the  more  cause 
for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Huut  for  having  permanently  rescued  them  from  the 
obUviou  that  else  might  liave  falleu  on  them.  This  would  have  beeo  a 
great  loss  to  literature,  aud  even  to  hnmanity. 

Virifimbm  Piierisque,  nnd  other  Papers.      By  Robert  Louib 
Stevbnsok.     C.  Kegan  Pftul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  eontribntioiis  to  essay  Uterature  are  marked  by  acute- 
ncss,  and  occasionally  by  tender  and  quaint  fancy.  To  say  that  evei^t'  sen- 
tence that  drops  from  his  pan  is  of  great  value  would  be  aprofouod  mistake, 
or  even  to  say  that  the  essays  are  of  equal  value.  Ue  is  too  fond  of  dis- 
gaiaed  paradox,  of  half-statements,  where  half-statements  are  hardly 
joslitiecl,  to  be  quite  encoessful.  We  understand  Charles  Lamb's  allusive- 
neas  :  it  was  part  of  himself,  altogether  native  to  him  ;  Ur.  Stevenson's 
alLusiveness  is  often  intentional  and  affected,  and  with  all  his  facihty 
Mid  grace  of  style,  we  feel  sometimes  as  if  the  matter  was  thin,  as  if  he 
were  carving  cherry-stones  when  he  fancies  he  is  conetruotijig  something 
littad  to  be  useful.  And  this  notwithstanding  that  he  affects  the  Bohemian, 
and  does  not  disguise  his  dislike  of  set  engagements.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  sneer  in  a  subdued  way,  and  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  man  who  goes 
with  uavarying  regularity  to  his  office  in  the  City ;  but  oertaiuly  in  many 
ways  Mr.  Stevenson  profits  by  the  City  man's  steadiness,  else  hie  easy 
Bohemioniem  might  sit  less  lightly  on  him.  We  confess  we  like  Mr. 
Stevenson  best  when  lie  is  least  ambitions,  and  is  not  greatly  concerned 
to  surprise  us  by  edging-in  paradoxes  on  the  mind  as  if  they  were  verified 
truths  of  Ills  own  experience.  '  CUild'a  I'lay,'  '  Ma  Triplex,'  '  Pan's 
Pipes,'  and  a  '  Plea  for  Gaslight '  are  far  more  to  our  taste  than  the  piece 
de  riwiiiance  of  the  volume,  which  he  names  '  Virgiuibns  Puerisqiie,'  and 
adopts  as  its  title.  Hare  we  have  a  diseonrse  on  marriage  of  the  most 
disconcerting    kind.       The   redeeming   point    is    tliat    Mr.   Stevenson 
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IB  not  even  half  in  earnest.  He  is,  after  ajl,  only  a  wistful  inqairer, 
and  yet  lie  cannot  help  being  dogmatic  on  a  turn  or  two.  He  is  quite 
hore  that,  in  marrying,  man  '  undei^oea  a.  fatty  ilegenerntion  of  th« 
lieart,"  which  is  a  good  point  set  in  an  apt  figure;  tliat  though  woman  fti« 
generally  made  better  by  marriaga,  it  is  becaiisa  of  their  defects  ;  that 
your  wise  man  is  your  ripe  old  bachelor ;  thai  one  woman  will  do  for 
wedlock  quite  as  well  as  another  if  you  only  make  up  yonr  mind  to  it, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  '  craning,'  which  seems  inseparable  from  tiia 
process,  the  only  advantage  is  in  getting  the  thing  well  over.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Stevenson  ia  too  intensely  sarcastic  to  lie  quite  playfnl, 
and  too  self-conscious  to  be  qoite  innocently  amusing.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  men  of  much  experience,  and  detached  from  interest  in  literary 
charm  as  such,  wonid  care  much  for  these  essays,  and  we  ore  not  sure 
that  it  will  do  'virgins'  and  'yooug  men'  much  good  to  read  them. 
However,  there  is  always  an  audience  for  what  ia  original  and  finislied, 
what  is  piquant,  suggestive,  full  of  fancy,  and  marked  by  delicate  per- 
ception; and  honesty  compels  us  to  admit  the  claim  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Essays  to  the  possession  of  some  of  these  qualities.  Wliile  therefore  we 
accord  to  this  volume  high  praise  for  its  clear  and  graceful  literary  style, 
its  ease,  its  restrained  satire,  we  cannot  say  of  it  that  it  has  the  fulness, 
the  calm  air  of  experience  of  our  earlier  ensnyista,  while  in  true  himiour 
it  is  very  deficient,  and  makes  up  for  it  by  a  kind  of  affected  wit  which 
too  often  reealls  Sterne  and  sometimes  Heine. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.     By  Mrs.  Haweis,  Aathor  of  '  Chancer 
for  ChMren.'    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Chancer  who  at  first  sight  might  seem  very  sosceptible  of  Bach  treat- 
ment as  Mrs.  Haweis  has  here  essayed  to  give  him,  is  really  very  diBicolt 
to  deal  with  after  that  method.  His  qaoinl,  gamilons  simplicity  permits 
him  BO  much  license,  often  leads  him  into  euch  objectionable  by  ways,  that 
for  any  such  purpose  much  must  be  sacrificed,  which  is  yet  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  character  and  style.  Mrs.  Haweis,  who  showed  sncfa  a  gift 
for  effective  condensation  in  her '  Chaucer  for  Children,'  has,  on  the  whole, 
shown  herself  equal  to  the  task,  and  by  dint  of  great  labour,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  discerning  temper,  has  really  produced  a  most  nseful  book, 
and  one  that  is  likely  to  have  tlie  effect  of  drawing  to  the  study  of  Chancer 
many  young  people  who  would  probably  have  been  repelled  by  the 
pecuharities  of  his  style.  This  is  the  end  at  whioli  such  works  should 
aim  ;  for,  to  be  truly  edncatioual,  they  should  tend  to  lead  the  student  to 
wander  over  the  wide  fields  Irom  which  they  were  drawn.  Mrs.  Haweis 
has  done  all  that  care  and  good  judgment  were  calculated  to  effect ;  but 
in  some  instance;  a  little  fuller  critical  researcli  and  existing  knowledge 
would  have  aided  her.  But  her  slips  are  not  of  a  kind  likely  materially  to 
reduce  the  v.ilue  of  the  book  in  the  hands  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
meant,  and  this  being  the  cose,  we  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  all 
schools  wh;re  such  a  text-book  is  found  to  be  desirable. 
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liahhi  Jeahiia.    Ad  Kaatem  Story.    C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  anonymous  ftuthor  protests  Against  the  voluminoug  lives  of  Jesns, 
uid  jet  he  odds  another  for  tliepai-pose  of  correcting  the  d elusion b  under 
vliicli  they  are  written.  He  denonocea  theii-  florid  amplifications,  and 
jet  he  writes  in  thia  etjle,  describing  the  incident  of  the  angels  appearing 
to  the  ahepharils,  '  A  beam  of  celestial  light  pierced  through  the  night, 
and  the  white  forms  of  the  feathered  angel-host  were  seen  in  the  glorj  of 
its  radiance  sailing  throngh  the  Hnowstorm  (t)  and  rejoicing  in  strains 
which  rose  above  tlie  forj  of  the  gale,  (I)  while  thej  announced  to  the 
terror. stricken  liinds  the  advent  of  the  long-expected  Messiah."  Need  we 
FSj  more  ?  Only  that,  in  defiance  of  both  historical  evidence  and  all 
Oritical  principles,  the  story  of  JesoE  is  redaeed  to  the  baldest  and  most 
l»tionalistio  ontiines,  and  thus  historic  and  hterary  problems  ue  raised 
iavolving  infinitely  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  theory  so  com- 
plftcentlj  and  daintily  rejected.  We  had  noted  for  illustration  some 
dozen  points,  but  we  cannot  waste  our  space  on  such  barefoced  and 
uncritical  attempts  to  reverse  the  history  of  the  world,  e.g^  '  It  is  not  from 
Uie  .chronicle  of  Rabbi  Simeon  (the  Gospel  of  Murk)  that  we  can  draw 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  Babbi  Jeshua  either  possessed,  or  even 
claimed  to  be  able  to  exert,  any  supernatural  powers  of  healing.'  This 
astounding  dictum  is  deUvered  conoemiug  a  book  tliat  narrates  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest,  the  heaUng  ot  the  paralytic,  the  raising  of  Jalms' 
dangbter,  the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  the  giving  sight  to  the  blind  man,  Jic.  True 
or  lalse,  almost  every  chapter  records  some  alleged  miracle,  crowned  by 
Christ's  own  resurrection.  What  can  be  made  of  writers  who  think  that 
KTidacious  oesertions  suffice  for  evidence.  The  book  is  written,  however, 
with  considerable  literary  power. 

Pencil  and  Palette.     By  Bobbbt  Kempt.     The  Book  of  Clerical 

Anecdote.    By  Jacob   La&wood.     The  Agony  Column  of 

'  The    Times '  from    1800   to    1870.      By   Alice   Cl4t. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  Hekrt  J.  Jennings.     The 

Clipboard  Papers.    By  PiN  Bbc.     (The  Mayfair  Library.) 

Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  Hayfair  Library  has  struck  out  for  itself  a  distinct  path.    For  lazy 

minnt«B  its  volumes  are  delightful — open  where  one  maj,  one  comes  upon 

something  amusing.     The  volumes  before  us  are  described  by  tlieir  titles. 

The  two  collections  of  anecdotes  concerning  painters  and  parsons  respec. 

tivelj  are  industriously  gathered  and  well-arranged ;  old  Joes  and  new 

incidents  form  a  repertory  for  diners-ont.     '  The  Agony  Column  of '  Tlie 

Times '  is  ftoniliar  to  everybody  ;  here  are  its  sensational  morceaux 

brotight  together  in  a  book.    Fia  Bee's  papers  on  cnlinaiy  matters  are 

of  a  higher  character.    Vivaciously  written,  tbey  are  sensible  dialogues 

tibont  dinner,  worth  the  attention  of  housekeepers  of  modest  means.   The 
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idea  of  '  CBriositieB  of  Critiovmis '  ie  new,  and  as  cnteHoining  as  new. 
VfbBi  the  Bbftduniuithneee  of  liMratUK  have  said  about  famous  books  is, 
to  say  the  least,  verj  curious. 

Raban ;  or,  lAfe-Splinttrt.    By  Waltkb  C.  Smith,  Author  of 
'  Olig  Orange,'  &e.    Glasgow  :  Maclebose. 

The  second  title  here  given  we  tliinlf  unfortunate,  since  it  saggeBtBeome- 
Uiing  of  grotesque  where  there  is  nothing  of  grotesque.  We  puzzle  over 
its  meaning,  and  the  reading  of  the  poems  throws  but  Uttle  light  on  it. 
Another  Uttle  point ;  when  the  author  of  '  Olrig  Orange '  resolved  openty 
to  put  hia  name  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  he  tnigbt  have  so 
designated  liimeelf  as  to  prevent  some  of  the  rather  stupid  errors  into 
whioh  reviewers,  as  we  see, have  £illen,  in  speaking  of  him  as  plain*  Mr. 
Smith.'  As  to  the  poems  themselves  their  varietj  and  power  ore  nn- 
donbted.  In  spite  of  the  dominant  purpose,  evident  from  first  to  last,  to 
expose  the  fittilityof  ovar-dogmatioconstraotions  in  theology,  a  very  vivid 
human  interest  is  maintained ;  and  though  we  think  that  the  hook  might 
liave  been  improved  as  regards  unity  hj  some  of  the  lighter  versee,  as,.for 
example,  two  of  the  love-songs,  being  left  out,  yet  the  dramatio  medium 
is  on  the  whole  well  sustained  and  justified.  '  Babnn,'  into  whose  month 
the  author  puts  these  outpourings,  is  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
who,  unfortunately  for  his  comfort,  has  pierced  too  &r  beneath  some  of 
the  Bymbols,  and  in  going  to  the  roots  of  aBBOoiated  questione,  has  stirred 
up  against  himself  a  clamour  of  heresy.  His  modest  ambUiOQ  ie  a  litU« 
country  church — described  here  in  fluent  verse — but  for  peace's  sake  he 
retires  koia  the  Church  to  beoome  a  litterateur,  and  it  is  in  this  oax>acity 
that  the  author  professes  to  have  made  his  acquaintance.  The  attitude  is 
one  of  revolt  ngoinnt  hyper-Calvinism,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  poems 
which  beat  and  bum  with  conviction.  We  need  only  refer  to  tlut  entitled 
'  Elijah,'  which  describes  the  prophet  as  being  driven  in  the  chariot  of  fire 
up  the  henvens,  when  he  suddenly  observes  that  the  chariot  wheels  are 
mouDting  over  a  sen  of  upturned  tortured  faces.  He  ie  told  that  these 
ore  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  whom  he  wished  to  execute  judgment.  Now 
he  is  only  moved  to  pity,  and  the  burden  of  the  poem  is  to  make  us 
sympathize  with  him,  which  we  do  as  we  read  the  touching  cloeing  lines, 
in  apite  of  the  violence  that  seems  done  to  the  letter.  The  humane  in- 
stincts are  enlisted  against  the  letter,  and  triumph.  This  is  the  bent  of  the 
whole  book.  The  author  is  a  poet,  but  he  would  be  more  effective  fome- 
times  if  he  would  polish  a  little  more.  His  lines  are  often  rough.  Rat 
his  aims  are  high ;  and  we  trust  the  intention  of  his  book  may  in  no 
whit  fail  of  being  realized  because  critics  of  a  certain  class  will  sometimes 
feel  disappouitment  with  his  metres.     It  is  a  remarkable  book. 
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Hitrry  Jotcelyn.  By  Mrs.  Oliphast,  aathor  of  'The  ChroiiicleE  of 
Carlingford.'  Tbr«e  Vols.  (Hnrst  aod  Blackett.)  'Horry  JoBcelyn' 
is  a  stady,  in  Mrs.  Olipliftnt's  very  ohorftnterlBtie  maimer,  of  fomily 
inheritance.  She  lllostrafeB  Ler  tiieme,  however,  by  eontrasta  and  not  by 
libeaesees ;  and  perhaps  she  has  eoored  more  efFective  points  than  if  abe 
liad  ohoaeu  the  other  cottrse.  Besides,  we  may  say  that  all  the  variety  in 
tlie  novel  arieos  from  this  cohtrast  of  temperament  and  fortnne ;  and  as 
t&e  plot  is  of  an  order  so  tliin  and  inefficient  that  the  story  is  really  more 
of  a  series  of  clever  sketches  than  anything  else,  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
psycliotogieal  or  physiognomioal  relief  is  really  neoesEary.  Had  it  not 
been  that  Ralph  Josoelyn  married  that  '  gentle '  daughter  of  a  curate — 
Lydia  BroQierton— how  different  the  whole  thing  might  have  beea !  She 
brings  to  the  White  Home  a  new  element  of  ^ntihty  and  meekness,  and 
also  of  inability  to  stand  alone,  so  that'  the  qnestion  of '  blood  '  is  directly 
raised  in  one  of  its  most  subtle  forms.  We  do  not  know  if  Urn .  OUphant 
intended  tbie,  bat  she  has  produced  ^ulte  the  same  results  as  tbon^  she 
bad.  The  old  baehelor,  Henry  Joscetyn,  stands  in  rery  direct  contrast  to 
theeoarMandvnlgarnephewewfaowooldfain 'Meed' him.  Ralph  Joseelya 
has' transmitted  his  coarseness  to  bis  two  sons  in  so  ftill  a  measure  that  Uie 
motiier  meekly  wonders  iriiether  they  can  really  be  her  sons ;  while  the 
characteristics  of  the  mother  reappear  iti  the  daughter  Joan — an  admirable 
study — who  does  not  a  little  to  redeem  the  old-maid  from  the  contempt 
too  liberally  bestowed  upon  her.  Another  contrast  meets  us  in  the  other 
daughter,  Lydia,  who  combines  her  fkther'a  energy  with  her  mother's 
meekness.  A  spice  of  adventure  is  anpplied  to  the  novel  by  the  account 
of  Harry  Joscelyn's  runaway  hfe,  during  which,  having  assumed  another 
name,  he  is  entirely  lost  to  the  view  of  his  family ;  to  torn  np,  however, 
on  the  death  of  uncle  Henry.  The  scene  at  the  '  Bed  Lion'  in  the  firat 
volume  is  equal  to  anything  Mrs.  Ohphant  has  done.  So  we  may 
say  of  the  Italian  episode;  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bonomy  is  also  excel- 
lent. Mrs.  OUphant  has  not  shown  in  this  case  her  usual  regard  to 
construction,  and  the  book  is  really  more  a  series  of  sketches  bound 
together  by  a  thread  of  paychologieal  affinity,  as  we  have  said,  than 
a  suecioot,  clear,  and  wall-planned  story;  but  she  has  presented  several 
imnsnal  typea  of  cbanoter  very  brilliantly.  Her  story  deserves  to  be 
read  OD~thts  MceouBt,  and  donbtleas  it  will  be  read  ;  but,  it  needs  to  be 
remarked 'titat,  even  as  regards  style,  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  more  loose  than 
isusori  evea  with  her,  showing  thronghont  the  evil  effects  of  haste.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  tiiM  hereafter  she  will  be  in  this  respeot  less  wilful  and 

less  slipshod. Mi»t  WilUamson'i  Divagationt.    By  Misa  Thaceerav 

(Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie).  With  Four  lUnsbratione.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  Miss  Thackeray  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  present  day  who 
can  write  short  etoriea  well.  She  has  the  power  of  ooncentratin«  her 
mind  on  one  or  two  points  and  resolutely  restraining  all  temptations  to 
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adnut  seeoudary  elementa  of  interest.  It  has  been  rather  neatly  said 
that  'she  has  the  gift  of  coacentrating  a  ftUl  draught  in  a  few  drops.' 
Her  coDceptiooe  of  life  and  duty  ars  favourable  to  this,  no  less  tliaa  her 
careful  and  self- restrained  style,  which  now  and  then  is  perhaps  just  a 
triQe  too  studied  to  commanil  the  suflrages  of  a  very  wide  andience.  For 
full  appreoiation  of  her  work  some  culture  as  well  as  BOmB  sensibility  is 
demanded.  All  her  writing  bears  the  mark  of  Oeep  reflection  on  certain 
of  the  problems  of  life— a  thing  which  is  not  always  an  aid  to  a  story- 
teller, as  it  militates  against  the  ease  and  colour  and  feeling  of  spon- 
taneity which  stand  for  so  much  and  are  so  captivating  in  writers  of 
the  type  of  Su-  Walter  Scott.  Miss  Thackeray's  pages  are  sometimes 
'  sicklied  over  with  the  pole  cost  of  thought.'  We  feel  that  she  has,  in 
mental  struggle  at  all  events,  fought  it  out  with  fate;  and  has  carried 
away  experiences  that  do  not  lighten.  The  tragic  fotefulness  and  irony 
of  life — the  finer  natures  thrust  into  circumstances  ahen  to  their  true 
development,  as  in  the  notable  ease  of  Heui — has  made  a  deep  impression 
on  mind  and  heart,  and  is,  we  may  say,  ever  present  with  her.  If 
she  does  not  deal  with  the  theme  directly,  it  indirectly  colours  almost  all 
that  she  has  done,  and  leads  her  to  choose  by  preference  sad  or  exceptional 
elements  in  human  life,  with  pain  and  pathos  shot  through  the  web,  sub- 
duing  all  the  tints.  Tet  the  ooloars  are  there,  and  come  out  all  the  richer 
in  certain  lights  for  the  shade  that  generally  flits  across  them,  as  in  rare 
gems,  and  this  it  is  that  oommunicatea  the  unconscious  charm,  the  subtle 
witehery  which  thoughtful  minds  will  always  find  in  Miss  Thaokeray's 
stories.  The  present  volume,  though  it  contains  no  very  sobstantive 
work,  is  valuable  as  forcibly  illustrating  this  position.  '  Mies  Monier's 
Vision,'  which  is  a  short  original  ghost-story  in  which  the  ghost  resolves 
himself  into  a  real  lover  at  last,  would  be  nothing  were  it  not  for  the 
thread  of  fatalistic  oonviction  which  pervades  it,  as  if  life  held  for  some, 
who  deserved  even  more  than  most  who  receive,  nothing  but  scornful 
illusions  instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  natural  hopes.  The  picture  of  Colonel 
Baxter  and  Felicia  also  in  the  first  tale  answers  to  this  characterization. 
They  are  kept  apart,  and  an  element  of  disappointment  and  pain  intro- 
duced by  the  merest  trifle  of  too  much  Ukeness  to  each  other  on  the  side 
of  sensibility,  and  lack  of  common  self-assertion  and  self- appreciation. 
The  lines  are  here  laid  in  with  much  subtlety.  'Fina'  and  '  Fina's 
Aunt '  ore  full  of  beaaCiful  touohes.  It  is  noticeable  that  wherever  Miss 
Thackeray  is  most  ambitiooa  of  a  detailed  and  efiective  story,  she  is  less 
successful  in  the  general  efleot ;  indeed,  in  '  Across  the  Peatfields' — which 
is  a  neat  and  careful  study  of  French  life — she  has  in  some  meaaore  failed 
precisely  where  she  has  succeeded  in  the  other  stories.  She  needs  to 
allow  something  to  the  imagination,  and  can  provide  with  the  ueoesaary 
promptings  and  aids.  What  is  very  noticeable  also  is  the  very  artistic 
way  in  which  Miss  Thackeray  preserves  the  unity  at  onoe  of  the  true 
and  impressive  in  her  stories.  In  one  word,  she  is  an  artist,  and  if  her 
range  is  a  Uttle  limited  by  reason  of  her  intense  convictions  on  some  points, 
har  styl:  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  her  thought,  that  those  who  will 
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misa  moat  readily  the  force  of  some  otUer  and  more  popular  writers  will 
feel  themselves  the  more  fall)'  compensated  hj  the  grace  and  charm 

vhich  are  never  lacking  in  Misa  Thackeray's  work. The  Black  Robe. 

ByWiLSix  Collins.  Three  Vols.  Second  Edition.  (Chatto  and  Winilaa.) 
Ur.  Wilkie  Collins  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  here  surpassed  his  previous 
efforts  in  the  sanie  line  of  fiction.  For  plot  '  The  Black  Robe  '  is  not 
eqnal  to  'Armadale,'  in  character  it  is  far  behind  'Fallen  Leaves,'  and  for 
Bensational  incident  and  Horror  it  cannot  be  compared  with '  The  Haunted 
Hotel.'  But 'The  Black  Bobe' has  chuma  of  its  own.  It  combines  some 
aim  at  p^chological  analysis  with  great  inventiveness.  Mr.  'Wilkio 
Collins  ne*er  writes  carelessly;  and  in  this  instance  he  has  been  especially 
«iuefnl.  The  great  point  of  the  piece  is  the  peooliar  mental  haunting  by 
•  voice  of  one  Bomagne,  who  has  killed  a  man  in  a  dnel ;  and  a  secondary 
interest,  which  is  admirably  worked  ont,  is  the  contest  between  the 
Cliiiroh  of  Borne,  as  embodied  in  the  person  of  Father  Benwell  and 
Hr.  Penrose,  and  love,  as  embodied  in  tiie  person  of  a  Miss  Eyreconrt. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  that  Bomagne,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  become 
a  man  of  considerable  property,  else  he  conld  not  have  the  close  attention 
of  either  party.  The  Jesuitical  scheming  of  the  Bomanists  and  tiie 
aatnte  forecast  of  Miss  Eyreconrt  are  equally  well  done ;  and  it  goes 
-withont  saying  that  there  are  some  admirable  underplots,  with  groups  of 
characters,  who  are  all  sketched  with  that  kind  of  decisive  completenwa 
which  almoet  makes  ua  doubt  of  their  reality.  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's  stories, 
however,  do  not  depend  on  such  tests  as  these :  they  are  unreal  in  relation 
to  any  other  world  aave  that  which  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  and  It 
is  sufficient  testimony  to  his  power  when  we  say  that  if  you  once  begin 
to  read,  you  must  read  on;  for  not  only  does  one  incident  develop  itself 
ont  of  another,  but  there  is  n  ghunonr  cast  over  your  saner  mind  which 
someUmes  makes  yon  question  how  yun  could  have  been  so  deeply 
interested  as  yon  really  are.  For  around  a  moat  conventional  ideal  world 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  groups  so  many  asaociations  and  forms  of  every-day 
life — reinforces  his  improbabilities  by  the  most  aotual-looking  letters  and 
■o  on — that  we  are  completely  taken  possession  of,  and  the  highest  tribute 
of  praise  to  him  is  to  say  tliat  lie  lays  hold  of  umveraal  springs  of  interest, 

though  he  really  ought  hardly  to  do  so. TAa  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

A  Novel.  By  Walter  Besaht  and  jAusa  Rice,  Authors  of  'Beady 
Money  Mortiboy,'  &c.  (Chatto  and  Windns.)  If  not  likely  to  be  the 
'  most  popniar,  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  moat  artistic  of  the  many  power- 
fol  stories  by  the  same  authors.  Few  that  read  it  will  ever  forget  the 
dainty  heroine,  Eit^  PleydeU,  the  Queen  of  the  Welb,  the  toast  of  the 
day,  and  Mrs.  Esther,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Shovell,  and  Sir  Miles  Lackmgton 
and  Lord  Chndleigh.  Nor  will  they  for  long  fail  to  recall  these  characters 
when  they  hear  of  the  Fleet  parsons,  and  tlie  'Rules'  and  'Liberties,' 
or  of  Bambridge  and  Oglethorpe.  For,  in  this  ease,  the  authora  have 
aimed  at  liistoricol  fidelity,  and  have  reproduced  with  great  faithfulness 
and  art  the  exceaaes,  the  gaiety,  the  high-heart edaesa,  and  the  meanness 
and  vice  of  a  strange  time.  In  their  touches  they  often  recall  and  almost 
NO.  cxLvn.  IS 
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rival  ThaekeiMf,  alike  in  describing  the  etatelj  mEUilineeB  nod  the  loir 
excesses  of  the  Fleet  orgies— which  are  bo  directly  connected  with  ths 
main  incidents  of  the  story.  For  Dr.  Shovell,  so  admirablj  ponrtrajed, 
wiUi  his  big  person,  his  rare  dignity  in  midst  of  his  degradation,  and  his 
unaffected,  big-hearted  charities  which  suffice  to  redeem  so  much,  is  the 
•King  of  the  Fleet  parsons,'  and  has  oommitted  to  hta  care  a  young 
orphan  niece,  Eitty  Pleydcll,  whom  he  loves  better  than  one  oonld  have 
beheved  of  a  Fleet  parsoQ  of  ho  long  experience,  and  so  great  a  Bucoess  ia 
that  line.  Lard  Chudleigh — a  youth  of  much  promise — is  tempted  for 
one  evening  to  vittt  the  Fleet  to  hear  the  talk  of  Dr.  Shovel],  and  is  made 
drunk  and  tossed  into  the  doctor's  bed.  The  doctor  bethinks  hini  to 
tevenge  an  old  wrong  done  bim  by  Lord  ChuiUeigh's  father,  and  this 
he  will  do  by  marrying  the  still  tipsy  young  man  to  one  of  the  horrid 
women  who  hang  about  the  Fleet.  But  he  camiot  act  out  his  first 
and  worst  impulses.  Instead  of  his  first  thoughts,  he  acts  upon  his 
second,  and  lays  hie  choice  on  his  niece,  Kitty  Fleydell— her  uncle's 
infinence  being  such  tliat  she  most  obey,  she  going  through  the  ceremony 
like  one  half -conscious  or  in  a  dream — while  Lord  Chudleigh  remains 
so  dazed  as  not  to  be  able  to  recognize  her  or  to  remember  her  name. 
They  part:  Lord  Chudleigh  to  enjoy  his  fortune  as  he  may  with  a 
load  on  his  memory,  and  Eitty  Pleydell  by  and  by  to  esci^e  from  th« 
Fleet,  under  charge  of  Mrs.  Esther,  who  manages  (oh,  how  pathetically)) 
to  recover  the  Pimpernel  manner,  and  ere  long  to  become  the  Queen  ol 
the  Wells  at  Epsom  and  the  toast  of  the  day.  Lord  Chudleigh  here  falls  in 
love  with  his  own  wife  (I),  confesses  to  Lee  his  misfortune,  ae  he  eonceives 
it,  while  she  is  unable  then  to  confess  her  secret,  though  she  tells  him 
that  she  has  one  to  be  found  out  To  learn  how  the  two  are  reunited  and 
all  made  plain  within  the  Fleet,  where  tbey  had  first  met,  the  reader  must 
go  to  the  volume,  in  which  he  will  meet  witl)  rare  power  of  delineation, 
racy  humour,  large  knowledge  of  the  time,  some  satire,  and  no  httle 
insight  into  the  human  heart.  Some  of  the  by-oharaotets  are  excellent, 
especially  that  of  Ur.  Stallabrats,  the  poet.  No  mere  oharacterization 
can  give  a  foithfol  idea  of  thie  work,  which  is  as  admirably  carried  out  as 
it  is  powerfully  conceived.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  few  will  read 
it  and  not  fall  in  love  with  the  dainty  heroine,  who  remains  unspotted 
amid  the  taint  of  the  Fleet  and  through  all  the  dissipatioue  of  Epsom 
Welle,  though  she  gains  in  ripeness  and  character.  She  it  is  into  whose 
montli  the  story  is  put,  and  the  dramatic  setting  is  admirably  maintained. 

Sydney.      By  Georouha.  M.  Cbaik,     Three  Vols.      {Hurst  and 

Blackett.)  Miss  Craik  is  very  fond  of  treating  of  the  incompatibilities  of 
maniage,  and  often  hits  on  original  sitnations ;  but  is  not  always  so 
strong  or  ooosistent  in  her  way  of  working  them  out  This  was  the  case 
in  *  Theresa,'  and  it  is  still  more  the  case  here.  Were  it  not  that  Miss 
Craik  writes  a  very  careful  and  graceful  style,  this  story  would  not  be 
very  attractive.  Horace  Loudon,  who  uses  very  illegitimate  means  to 
force  Sydney  Godwin  to  marry  him,  would  not  claim  any  of  car  sym- 
pathy, and  we  think  it  is  wrong  in  Miss  Craik  to  resort  to  the  device  she 
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adopts  to  raise  some  aympftthy  for  bim.  When  Horace  tombles  off  that 
omniboB,  and  is  taken  to  SL  George's  Hospital — a  scene  which  in  itaelf  is 
very  well  described— we  feel  he  gets  a  somewhat  tragic  reward  or  pnnish- 
ment  for  mncb  in  his  behavionr  to  Sydney ;  bat  when  we  find  her  mshing 
to  his  side  to  norse  him — whiob  is  right  enough — and  not  only  so,  bat 
owning  herself  tc  have  been  all  the  time  wrong  in  her  relations  to  him, 
-we  feel  that  poetic  jnetice  haa  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  truth  to  human 
natnre.  '  Sydney '  is  too  moch  a  yonng  lady's  story,  and  oertaioly  does 
not  contain  '  strong  meat.'  We  are  sorry  to  say  this,  because  Miss  Craik 
often  writes  so  well ;  bnt  we  tay  it  because  we  are  sure  she  can  write 

far  better. Among  th*  Hill*.    By  E.  Fiuncbs  Fothtsb,  Author  of 

*  My  Little  Lady,'  *e.,  Ac.  In  Two  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Bhtekett.)  This 
is  a  true  work  of  art.  If  it  does  not  aim  at  what  may  be  called  artistie 
qnaUty,  it  certainly  attuns  it ;  and  this  is  a  tribute  to  its  power.  It 
seems  ae  if  the  t^e  grew  naturally  out  of  the  simplest  and  most  un- 
piomising  materials;  two  girls — Hetty,  a  poor  humpback  and  smitten 
with  Doorbid  hatred,  and  Jenny,  a  lively,  blithe,  commonplaoe  Tillage  girl 
— are  the  heroines,  who  soon,  however,  fascinate  us.  We  follow  Hetty  in 
her  lonely  devotion  to  her  gold,  earned  by  hard  labour  at  embroidery  in 
her  spare  time,  and  cannot  help  some  interest  in  her  dreams  of  a  golden 
fiiture,  which,  however,  is  to  come  to  her  throogh  a  very  different  agency 
from  that  which  she  expects—in  some  degree  through  the  very  child 
whom  she  hates  to  see,  as  reminding  her  of  her  own  deformity.  Bichard 
Armstrong,  a  watchmaker — of  whose  post  life  little  is  known  by  the 
villagers — the  goardiim  of  this  strange  child,  comes  to  iuflnence  Hetty 
through  her ;  but  the  subtlety  of  this  work  is  hardly  seen  on  account  of 
the  efficient  way  in  which  it  is  worked  out.  Bichard  Armstrong  is 
admirably  punted,  and  is  weU  contrasted  both  with  Beuben  Frost  and 
with  the  schoolmaster.  He  is,  in  several  respects,  a  great  ereation. 
Xioved  by  both  Hetty  and  Jenny,  bnt  with  a  very  different  love  in  each 
case,  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  volumes  to  find  how  the  perplexities  of 
the  situation  are  finally  resolved;  for  Richard  Armstrong  has  been  married 
to  a  wayward,  foolish  woman,  who  has  deserted  him.  Yet  the  morcile  of 
iho  story  is  ef  the  highest.  There  are  here  and  there  incidental  reflections 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  sedater  characters,  especially  of  Urs.  Adams, 
which  are  almost  worthy  of  George  Eliot.  As  a  picture  of  English  village 
life,  too,  the  work  has  a  high  value.  Haysted  stands  clear  before  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  with  its  odd  and  quaint  mixtures  of  character  and  influence. 
H  the  story  does  not  have  the  'run  '  at  the  Ubraries,  which  it  ought  to 
have,  it  will  speedily  find  the  '  fit  andience '  and  leave  deep  impressions. 
Hardly  anything  can  be  imagined  more  subtle  and  at  tlie  some  time 
more  sweet  than  '  Hetty's  conversion  to  love  and  to  gracious  self-denial, 
till  she  even  mokes  dolls  for  the  child  she  has  hated,  and  surrenders 
tlie  treasured  gold  for   the   good  of  others.'    It  is  one  of  the  very 

finest  things  in  fiction. Mri.  Oeoffrey.    By  the  Author  of  '  Phyllis,' 

'  Beauty's  Daughters,'  Ac.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  We  cannot  regard 
'  Mrs.   Qeoflrey '  as  an  improvement   on  *  PhyLis.'      It  is  cle\-er,  the 
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scheme  is  fairly  well  realized,  thoagli  now  aad  then  Uie  dUlogite  ia  thin  ; 
Mid  the  more  important  sitoatioos  are  nmde  effecdvely  to  aerve  the 
leftding  motif.  The  deeoriptions  of  Irish  life  are  lively,  bat  the  intmsion 
of  pohtical  satire  is  not  mlwajs  snoceasfiil.  Mona  and  Geofirey  are  very 
well  done— there  is  a  sweetness  that  mellows  in  the  fonner,  and  there 
are  tonches  of  great  originality  in  Bodney.  But,  as  a,  whole,  it  ia  disqi- 
pointiiig;  we  honestly  confess  to  a  little  weariness  over  several  obapters 
in  the  second  volume,  for  which  the  determined  smartness  of  others  in 
the  thinl  volume  did  not  wholly  atone.  But  we  doubt  not  that  many 
readers  who  know  society  will  like  it,  thongh  the  '  life '  represented 
pertains  too  strictly  to  certain  orden  to  satisfy  what  we  regard  as  a 
legitimate  demand  on  the  higher-class  novel  of  to-day.  In  this  respect 
*  Mrs.  Oeoffi«y '  certainly  lacks  variety  and  reUef,  though,  as  of  old, '  all's 

weU  that  ends  well.' Legend*  aiid  Taie$  of  Ihe  Har*  Mmmtaiiu, 

By  TooriE  Laddkr.  (Hodder  and  Stonghton.)  The  Harz  Monntaiss 
are  the  very  home  of  weird  legends  and  hiry  fancies.  The  author  haA 
collected  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  them — all  short,  some  of  them  mere 
scraps— «nd  has  transited  or  told  them  va  a  very  bright  and  pleasuit 
way.    It  is  an  addition  to  our  stores  of  folk-lore  and  fikiry  Btoriaa  which 

will  have  attractions  for  both  old  and  young. Dan  8t<^leUm^»  Ltut 

Bace.  By  Mrs.  Milnk  Bak.  (Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co.)  A  well-written 
asd  pathetic  story  of  two  boys  who  begin  life  by  traiiiing  for  jockeys,  one 
folfila  his  TooatioD,  the  other  becomes  a  clergyman.  Their  affection  is 
like  that  of  David  and  Jonathan,  and  endures  to  the  end.    Poor  Dan'a 

£kteis  very  tonching. The  Future  Uarqiti*.    By  Cathebink  CHiu>ait. 

(Hnrst  and  Blackett.)  This  story  is  vivaciously  written,  and  if  it  be  the 
anther's  first  essay  in  fictioD,  it  gives  hope  of  good  work  in  time  to  eome. 
But,  to  do  this,  Miss  Childar  must  discard  many  things  and  enoonrage 
others.  There  are  some  incidents  which  while  apparently  probable  ure 
inherently  impossible.  For  example,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  of 
her  characters  in  this  novel,  Diok  Aoton,  conld  never  have  acted  as  be 
did  on  one  occasion  when  he  threw  broken  victnals,  kc,  about  the 
drawing-room  purpOEelj  to  make  the  room  disgusting.  Dot  if  he  did 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  incident  should  figure  prominently  in  a  novel. 
This  a  blot  npon  Miss  Childar'a  work.  She  observes,  moreover,  t^t 
the  drawing-room  mnst  have  looked  very  mnch  like  the  apartments 
at  Bnckingbam  Palace  after  the  Shah  had  been  dining;  but  is  not 
this  libelling  his  Mt^esty  of  Persia?  The  plot  of  the  novel  is  not  very 
strikingly  original.  It  is  concerned  with  the  career  of  a  young  artist 
named  Mr.  Hayling.who  ultimately  socceeda  to  the  Marquisate  of  Dorset. 
He  loves  and  is  beloved  by  a  charming  girl,  Maiy  Lamout,  but  the  latter 
has  a  scheming  rival  in  the  person  of  Zoe  Ridsdale,  whe  is  determined  to 
many  Tom  because  of  the  rank  he  must  one  day  assnme.  She  causes  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  faitlifiil  lovers,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  separating 
them  for  ever,  when  her  machinations  are  fortunately  discovered.  When 
she  has  lost  all,  and  her  game  is  completely  played  out,  she  does  not  wish 
to  live,  and  the  author  obUges  her  by  carrying  her  out  of  the  world  in  a 
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•very  novel  mtumer.    The  stoty  Laa  many  good  points,  and  is  eertainly 

Tery  readable. Love,  Honour,  and  Obey.    By  Iz4  Dcffus  Hakdv, 

Author  of  '  Oleocaim,' '  Fiieud  and  Lover,'  Ac.  In  Three  Vols.  (Hurst 
nod  Blackett)  In  spite  of  some  improbabUities,  this  is  a  novel  with  many 
aUractions.  The  idyllic  tone  of  the  opening,  when  we  see  Zeb  and  Silas, 
ae  boy  and  girl,  leading  a  kind  of  dream.life  in  the  conn  try-house  of  Mr. 
Warwick,  is  not  much  in  barmony  with  the  grim  tragedy  into  which  the 
«tory  passes.  Ur.  Denis  Randolph  is  siirely  a  little  of  a  *  disturbing 
«lem6nt,'  artistically  as  well  as  otherwise,  and  though  as  a  villain  he  is 
not  perHaps  overdone,  ha  is  felt  to  be  here  somewhat  out  of  place.  Zeb, 
as  at  first  presented  to  os,  gives  no  bint  of  the  possibility  of  later 
development.  She  soSere  too  much  of  a  sea-change  by  her  visit  fa> 
America.  Silas  is  admirably  done,  no  less  than  his  good  patron,  Mr. 
William  Warwick.  The  authoress  in  this  cose  seems  to  have  made  op 
her  mind  boldly  to  include  elements  that  appear  conflicting.  She  marries 
fiilas  to  Miss  Fontenaye,  the  daughter  of  a  baronet,  while  Zeb,  his  wife, 
still  lives,  and  is  in  tlie  power  of  DeAis  Baudolph,  under  whose  clutches 
he  liimself  is  yet  to  pass,  through  the  power  of  a  secret  about  her  blrUi,  of 
which  the  villsin  has  possessed  himself.  The  last  meeting  of  Silas  with 
Zeb  on  board  iLe  steamer  has  in  it  elements  of  pathos,  but  it  is  so  improb- 
able that  the  intended  effect  is  to  a  great  extent  lost.  On  the  whole,  the 
fitoryis  clever;  there  are  one  ortwogoodcharaeters,and  there  are  touohea 
manifold  wliiok  prove  insight  and  skill ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  forced  and 
snei^nal,  and  fails  in  the  prerequisite  of  art— harmony.  But  donbtless 
by  a  large  class  it  will  be  found  readable  and  exciting,  and  this  periiaps  is 
ail  that  the  author  aimed  at.    If  so,  she  hoe  succeeded,  anddeservea  hifj^ 

praise. From.  Exile.  By  Jambs  Pavn.  Three  Vols.  Cbatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Payn's  capacity  to  'transform'  the  commonplace  of  real  life  into 
sometliing  that  appeals  to,  if  it  does  not  quite  satisfy,  the  imagination,  is 
seen  in  a  very  striking  way  in  this  novel  We  remember  in  one  of  bis 
former  works  that  he  made  good  use  of  some  nsually  vulgar  incidenta  of 
Oreenwioli  Fair.  But  hitherto  the  real  incidents  have  been  more  sub- 
ordinate. Here  we  have  tbe  main  ^ts  in  the  career  of  the  claimant  in  the 
notorions  Ticbboine  case  made  the  groundwork  of  a  very  well  laid-ont 
aoveL  It  is  astoniahiog  how  eflectively  Mr.  Payn  has  managed  some  of 
the  polnte.  But  he  has  been  compelled  to  add  a  kind  of  testimony  to  the 
principle  that  barefaced  realism  will  not  do.  He  has  added  something  of 
intellect  and  clever  inventiveness  to  the  cool  effrontery  of  the  claimant, 
and  iu  outward  traits  his  hero  is  a  contrast  to  the  original,  rather  than 
otherwise.  By  this  be  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  your  impostor  is 
generally  a  fool,  and  that  for  fictitious  purposes  you  must  improve  him  to 
make  him  interesting,  which  is  a  kind  of  indirect  confession  that  it  is  hard 
to  treat  such  themes  in  fiction  without  possibility  of  some  danger  to  the 
moral  sense  in  the  young.  The  desoription  of  the  escape  from  the  desert 
island  in  the  first  part  of  the  novel  is  very  effective.  The  account  of  the 
visit  to  the  village  near  to  the  estate,  which  the  hero  lias  personated 
another  to  claim,  and  hismakingacquaintance  with  the  keepsr  of  a  certain 
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publie-honse,  is  done  vith  not  ft  Kttle  tact,  and  raooUs  n&l  traneAotioiui 
dwelt  on  in  legal  eviilenoe.  Of  conrse,  Mr.  Pttyn  is  master  of  his  cr&ft 
enough  to  mix  up  a  good  many  iotereatiiig  straini  of  another  kind, 
aad  we  have  some  vet;  good  love-nuking  and  that  kind  of  thing,  which 
indeed  is  mnoh  needed  towards  the  end,  when  be  is  inclined  to  make  ns 
rather  too  freely  '  sup  fall  of  horrors'  AIt(^ether  the  noTel  if  not  great 
is  interesting,  and  shows  ingenuity  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  some 

phases  of  kmnan  nature. LowkU  Larit.    Beminiscenoes  of  a  Cbiot« 

Merchant  during  the  War  of  Independence.  By  D.  Bikkiab.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  3.  Obhhaditis.  (Mocmillan  and  Co.)  This 
is  a  historical  fiction,  an  imaginary  narration  of  what  the  hero  and 
his  family  endured  at  Smyrna,  Chios,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago during  the  War  of  Greek  Independence  of  1821.  The  preface  tells 
ns  that  it  is  Ecrupulously  true  to  historical  facte.  It  is  in  fact  after  the 
model  of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  stories.  The  incidents,  although  simple, 
are  terrible  enongh,  and  are  another  indictment  against '  tbe  unspeakable 
Tm-k.'  The  ebief  interest  Ues,iu  the  exquisite  Uterary  grace  of  the  story. 
It  may  fairly  claim  equality  with  '  Tbe  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  or  with 
*  Eijtben.'  It  was  paklisbed  in  1B79  in  an  Athenian  periodical,  tbe 
Bettia,  of  which  the  author  was  editor.  It  rapidly  attained  a  European 
reputation.  Translations  of  it  have  appeared  in  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Danish.  Both  the  original  of  tbe  hero  and  tbe  writer  of  the  etory 
have  lived  a  good  deal  in  Iiondon,  where  in  1862  the  Utter  published  a 
volume  of  poetry.  Tliis  was  followed  by  several  other  more  Important 
works.  Especially  has  he  successfully  translated  into  Greek  several  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Tbe  work  before  ns  is  perhaps  bis  elief  louvre.  It 
is  as  original  as  it  is  graceful  and  simple.  It  is  a  vivid  description  of 
Greece  as  the  heroic  War  of  Independence  made  it,  and  wUl  apparently 

mark  an  epoch  in  modem  Greek  literatore. My  Love.    By  E,  Lynn 

Linton,  Author  of '  Patricia  Eemball,'  &c.  In  Three  Vols.  (Cbatto  and 
Windus.)  In  some  respects  'My  Love'  lacks  tbo  power  of  'Iieam 
Bundae,'  and  it  is  certainly  less  snetainedly  cynical  and  smart  than 
'  Under  which  Lord,'  but  it  amply  compensates  by  other  and,  as  some 
will  feel  perhaps,  more  attractive  qualities.  It  is  a  delicioua  love.story, 
with  full  accompaniment  of  worldliness,  though  there  really  is  little  of 
wickedness  in  it.  Colonel  Branscombe,  who  is  devoted  to  poetry  and  art, 
and  who  makes  a  martyr  of  his  wife,  and  comes  near  to  making  a  martyr 
of  bis  daughter  Stella  also,  is  done  with  great  tact.  As  for  SteUa,  she  is 
a  dehcious  study,  well-sustained  and  natural,  amply  proving  that  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton's  habit  of  pourtraying  siUy  or  wicked  women,  and  squirting 
acid  upon  tbem  in  characteristic  asidei,  con  also  deal  well  with  the  noble 
and  true.  From  the  moment  that  Colonel  Branscombe  appeals  to  bis 
dangbter  for  her  aid  and  companionship  after  tbe  death  of  bis  wife, 
whose  life  he  bad  mode  a  weary  round  of  sorrow,  we  know  how  matters 
are  to  go.  We  know  so  well,  indeed,  that  this  might  have  been  construed 
into  a  fault.  But  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  contrives  a  happier  denoument 
than  we  had  expected.    Cyril  Ponsonby,  whom  she  truly  loves,  is  in 
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effect  baoished  b;  her  fitther,  and  goes  to  India.  ^Vhile  he  is  there 
many  snilors  offer.  Among  these  ate  Valentine  Cowlejr,  the  heir  of  the 
Cowley  estates^  whom  her  father  wonld  fain  have  her  many,  and 
Bandolph  Mackenzie,  her  adopted  brother,  both  of  whom  ahe  has  to 
repel,  as  slie  cannot  forget  Gjril.  Her  oandicl  friend,  Angnsta  Latrobe, 
is  well  bandied;  and  in  bits  of  advice,  such  as  'wearing  the  willow  all 
yonr  life  is  not  a  dignified  kind  of  life,  my  dear,'  strongly  enforces  her 
practical,  matter-of-faot  character  on  tliemind  of  the  reader.  The  Penne- 
&tfaerB  and  the  Monypennys  afford  good  relief,  and  Oeotgie's  marriage 
to  Valentine  Cowley  ia  well  contrived,  whether  or  not  he  fonnd  in  her 
the  '  Bonl'a  sister,'  he  asenred  himself  he  wonld  find  in  Stella.  Hortensia 
Icon's  method  of  oonrting  Colonel  Branscombe  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  book,  and  is  only  equalled  perhaps  by  the  effusive  gracionsness  of 
the  colonel  at  the  close,  when  Cyril  Ponsonby  at  last  returns  to  win  his 
prize.  The  novel  is  in  its  own  Une  very  fresh  and  vigorona,  and  may 
eaffice  to  give  to  some  a  better  impression  of  Mrs.  Linton  than  they  bad 
before. 

THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHr,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.  Twelve  Lectares 
on  Biblical  CriticiBm.  By  W.  Bobertbon  Smitd,  M.A. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

The  critical  school  bases  its  conclasions  mainly  on  internal  evidence, 
and  when  justified  by  snch  evidence  claims  the  right  to  reconstruct,  if 
seceasary,  the  atatementa  of  Soriptnre  iato  a  harmonious  whole  by  trans- 
posing and  rearranging  Biblical  documents.  Hence  the  volume  before  ua, 
while  pervaded  by  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture,  is 
characterized  by  great  freedom  of  interpretation.  There  is  no  work  in 
England,  or  indeed  on  the  continent,  which  travels  over  exactly  the  same 
gronnd,  or  attempts  to  deal  with  the  same  topics  in  a  popular  style. 
Here,  however,  the  style  is  so  lucid  and  the  arrangement  so  clear  that  the 
reader  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  enormous  extent  and  complexity  of 
the  inquiry.  The  first  efforts  of  the  critical  school  were  confined  to  an 
anolyais  of  the  composite  nature  of  Genesis  alone.  The  next  atoge  was  to 
extend  the  same  process  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  tlie  last  to  apply  the  same 
method  to  the  ao-colled  Mosaic  legislation,  which,  in  the  extended  sense 
of  the  term  aa  used  by  this  ecbool,  involves  a  critical  estimate  of  Ood'a 
converse  with  Israel  nnder  the  old  dispensation.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  for  such  a  task  there  is  needed  the  keenest  critical  &culty,  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  literary  style,  a  profound  acquuntance  with  the  capabihties 
and  peculiarities  of  iho  Hebrew  tongue,  combined  with  a  cultured  and 
well-balanced  judgment  In  addition  to  these  more  general  qualifioations, 
Profesaor  Boberlaon  Smith  possessea  apecial  acquirementa  in  those  studies 
which  are  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  hiatorical  critic. 

The  two  opening  lectures  set  forth  with  singular  clearness  the  author's 
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position  towards  tlie  Biblo  and  towanla  the  traditional  eobool  of  exegeBts 
and  criticism.  Scientific  oritidsm  baa  generally  indulged  too  freely  in 
mere  negations,  and  aasnmed  at  its  fiudamental  principle  the  denial 
of  tlie  Eupematurol  and  divine  as  a  living  persoual  reality  in  nature  and 
history;  but  Professor  Smitb  takes  as  bis  fundamental  position  the 
existence  of  a  living  personal  Qod  in  personal  converse  with  man,  aad 
levealing  His  tratii  to  him  in  accordance  with  bis  necessities  uid 
capacities.  This  is  clearly  and  boldly  enunciated  in  the  following  words  : 
'  The  Bible  b  a  book  of  experiment^  religion,  in  which  tbe  converse  of 
God  with  His  people  is  depicted  in  all  iU  stages  up  to  tbe  fitll  and 
abiding  manifestation  of  saving  love  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ; '  or, 
as  elsewhere,  '  to  tbe  ascension  of  tbe  risen  Saviour  and  tbe  mission  of 
tbe  Spirit  by  which  the  Chnrcli  still  bves.'  According  to  him,  the  object 
of  Biblical  criticism  is  to  retrace  tbe  history  of  Scriptnre  up  to  the  first 
origin  of  each  separate  writing,  and  to  set  it  in  the  light  of  the  historieal 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated.  The  next  five  lectures  are  full  of 
interesting  matter;  tbe  third  dealing  with  the  functions  and  activities  of 
tlie  scribes  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  and  tbe  sacred  text;  tbe  fourth 
and  fifth  with  the  Septuagint,  especiaUy  as  bearing  witness  to  the 
development- theory  of  Old  Testament  Uterature ;  the  sixth  with  the 
history  and  formation  of  the  Canon;  and  tbe  seventh  with  tbe  risoi 
arrangement,  and  date  of  tbe  Psalms,  tbe  majority  of  which,  as  might  be 
expected  are  attributed  to  the  post-exilic  period.  In  the  eighth  lecture 
the  author  comes  to  tbe  discussion  of  fundamental  problems,  e.g.,  the 
traditional  theory  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  position  and  work  of  the 
prophets ;  the  law  and  tbe  history  of  Israel  during  tbe  exile,  and  the 
varioOB  stages  through  which  legislation  passed. 

We  mnst  here  call  attention  to  tbe  distinctive  principles  of  tbe  critical 
and  traditional  schools  of  Old  Testament  exegesis.  Tbe  traditional  school, 
according  to  Professor  Smith's  representation  of  it — which  to  say  die  least 
is  an  extreme  form  of  it — holds  that  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  was  given 
in  the  wilderness  ;  that  Moses  conveyed  to  the  children  of  Israel  before 
they  entered  Canaan  all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  as  a 
revelation  from  God.  And  the  keeping  of  this  law — of  which  tbe  cere- 
monial must  have  been  the  most  characteristic  part — was  the  whole  of 
Israel's  religion ;  and  tbe  reUgious  history  of  Israel  could  be  nothing  else 
than  a  history  of  the  nation's  obedience  or  disobedience  to  this  law,  and 
tbe  prophets  only  tbe  ministers  and  expounders  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  of  the  critical  school  is  that  of  progressive  development.  It 
consequently  holds  that  the  legislation  of  Israel,  hke  all  tbe  thoughts  and 
tiieology  of  the  Bible,  is  progressive  and  organically  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  people ;  that  since  tbe  life  of  a  nation  is  mirrored  in  its  legislation, 
a  system  of  laws  cannot  be  tbe  product  of  any  particular  person  or  period, 
but  the  growth  or  rather  tlie  product  of  tbe  national  spirit,  ever  Tm>.flring 
out  for  itself  new  paths,  ever  growing  wider  and  deeper  with  the. ex- 
pansion of  its  necessities,  the  development  of  its  ideas,  and  the  enlargement 
of  its  life.    There  can,  therefore,  be  no  law  which  is  not  recognized  in  the 
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nation's  bistoiy.  The  question  then  between  tha  two  sehools  amoonts  to 
this :  Is  tlie  Levilical  law — the  prientiy  codex  of  WeUliftusen — the  last 
term  and  final  form  of  a  progressive  series  of  prophetic  and  priesUj 
legiHlation,  carried  on  for  nearly  a  thoasand  years ;  or  is  it  the  starting- 
point  of  tlie  nation's  hintory,  given  by  God  to  Mosea  and  by  Moses  to 
Israel  daring  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderDsss  ?  It  is  the  object  of  the 
following  lectares,  by  a  very  wide  and  careful  investigation,  to  establiBb  the 
fonner.    We  can  only  indicate  the  line  of  a^ument. 

According  to  the  distinctive  ordinanoes  of  the  Levitical  law,  Hie  whole 
worship  of  Israel  is  narrowed  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  acceea  to  God  is 
only  to  be  attained  through  the  mediation  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  while 
the  Levites  formed  the  outer  cordon  as  guardians  of  the  temple,  and  the 
■in-offeriog  and  the  atoning  ritual  form  a  fixed  and  important  portion  of 
the  ceremonial.  The  anther  examines  the  religious  liiHtory  of  the  nation 
as  found  in  the  book  of  Sings  and  the  contemporary  prophets,  and  finds 
a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  simple,  popular  worship  of  Israel  and 
the  elaborate  system  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  conoladea  that  the  cere- 
monial law  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuoh  was,  np  to  the  time  of 
the  exile,  unknown  to  the  priests,  disregarded  in  practice  by  the  people, 
unmentioned  in  the  teachiag  of  the  prophets  (who  lifted  up  religion  to  a 
higher  plane),  and  ignored  by  Ood  iu  His  converse  and  eommunication 
with  His  elect ;  indeed,  that  this  law  is  not  mentiooed  in  the  pre-eiilic 
writings.  Tlieee  facta,  he  maintains,  cannot  be  set  down  as  occasional 
deviations  from  Levitical  orthodoxy,  for  the  ceremonial  sanctity  of  the 
temple  was  violated  at  every  point ;  worship  was  constantly  rendered  at 
the  high  places  even  by  tJie  leaders  of  Israel;  the  sharp  distinction 
between  priests  and  laymen  was  continually  set  aside,  and  the  priesthood 
was  subordinated  to  the  palace.  The  result  arrived  at  by  the  historical 
inquiry  is,  that  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile  knew  a  twofold  Torah,  the 
Torab  of  the  priest  and  the  Torah  of  the  prophets,  neither  of  which 
eoROBponded  with  the  present  system  of  the  Fentatench,  this  last  being 
a  fusion  of  tlie  former  two,  and  having  for  its  object  to  provide  a  scheme 
of  religion  consistent  with  the  unique  holiness  of  Qod.  Bnt  before  the 
«aptiTity  tl)is  was  not  only  not  reaUzed,  but  not  even  contemplated. 
Ezekiel  being  a  priest  as  well  ae  a  prophet  woa  tlie  first  to  sketch  snob  a 
scheme  of  ritnal. 

Having  examined  these  questions  historically.  Professor  Smith  proceeds 
to  establish  his  conclusions  by  a  critical  investigation  of  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Here  he  finds  throe  groups  of  laws — in  ad- 
dition to  the  Ten  CommandmeotB— inserted  in  the  historical  context. 
The  first  and  simplest  is  contained  in  Exod.  xxL-xxiii.,  the  second  or 
Denteronomic  in  Dent.  lii-iivi.  This  is  an  independent  reprodnction  of 
the  snbstan(»  of  the  first  by  the  prophets,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
reformation  of  Josioh  in  tiie  eightli  century  b.c.  The  third  is  the 
Levitical,  scattered  tiirough  several  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Nnmbeni,  the  most  complete  remnants  of  which  are  found  in  Levit. 
xvii.-xxvL    This  was  a  further  elaboration  by  Ezra  and  his  assistants 
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of  the  programme  sketched  by  Ezekiel  for  tlie  orgftnization  of  the  new 
.  Israel.  It  is  Elohistic  in  character,  and  called  by  Wellhaiisen  the 
Prieetlj  Codex,  becaoae  it  contains  direetioiu  for  the  equipment  of  the 
sanctaary  and  the  priesthood,  of  the  sacrificial  laws  and  the  statiia  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  Between  all  three  there  are  considerable  differenceB, 
but  this  is  especially  the  case  between  tlie  first  two  and  the  last ;  e.g.,  the 
Detiteronomic  code  makes  no  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites ; 
while  the  Leritical  draws  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two; 
in  the  Deateronomic,  the  idea  of  sin  is  never  connected  with  matters  of 
ritual,  whereas  in  the  Levitical  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  sin. 
ofleting  and  the  atoning  sacrifice. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  cliroDotogtoal  and  philological  minu- 
iiie,  our  criticism  of  this  tbeoi-y  must  therefore  be  confined  to  its  general 
features.  One  of  the  first  things  that  impressed  ua  in  investigating  tliis  sub- 
ject was  that  the  theory  advanced  is  an  hyi>otheBis  and  nothing  maro,  and 
one  tliat  is  not  nniversaJly  accepted  by  tlie  critical  school  itself,  for  sevei-al  of 
its  most  competent  and  fearless  disciples  reject  its  fundamental  principles. 
It  is  therefore  unlair  to  represent  the  disciples  of  the  traditional  school  as 
its  only  opponents.  "While  therefore  acknowledging  the  service  of  the 
critical  school  to  BibUcal  literature,  and  syiupatl)i;!ing  with  its  method, 
we  decidedly  denmr  to  Lave  what  are  at  present  only  tentative  efforts  put 
down  as  established  conclusions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  tliis  hypothesis 
involves  us  in  probably  as  many  difficulttos  as  it  solves,  we  think,  con- 
sidering its  age,  tlie  number  of  its  adherents,  ami  the  important  changes  in 
tiie  views  of  its  most  zealous  advocates,  that  it  ought  still  to  be  regarded  aa 
only  an  hypothesis,  and  if  the  author  had  done  tliis  in  his  writings,  ho  would 
have  escaped  much  painful  and  bitter  opposition  to  liis  views,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  would  liave  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  Professor 
Smith  seems  to  be  accustomed  to  write  and,  we  suspect,  to  think  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemies :  this  may  be  a  very  good  training  for  a  general, 
but  scarcely  the  best  fov  a  judge.  He  has  lived  much  in  the  heated  air  of 
theological  controversy,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  conducting  a  calm  and  impartial  inquiry.  Fiu-ther,  sup- 
posing we  admit — which  we  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  do — that  the 
Levitical  laws  are  not  mentioned  in  the  pi-e-eiilic  writings,  the  author 
bnilds  too  much  upon  such  an  omission.  The  ai^^ument  «  eilentio  is  very 
unsafe  except  under  special  cu'cumstances,  and  certainly  when  applied  to 
times  when  what  was  written  and  recorded  bnre  but  a  small  proportion  to 
v/HeA  exerted,  in  the  form  of  custom,  a  legal  force  on  the  life  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  we  hold  that  neither  the  neglect  of  solemnly  enjoined  rites  nor 
the  dennnciations  of  tlie  prophets  are  incompatible  witli  the  existence 
of  the  Levitical  laws.  It  only  proves  that  tlieur  practical  life  did  not 
correspond  to  their  laws ;  only  that  law  had  not  succeeded  in  controlling 
the  force  of  old  traditions  and  Canaanite  rites.  Those  who  have  devoted 
attention  to  this  discrepancy  have  greatly  eioggeroted  it.  What  conclu- 
uon  would  one  draw  respecting  the  religious  code  they  possess  from  the 
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hietory  of  many  CliriBttHiii  cliurolieB  io  heathen  lands,  beaet  by  beatiielt 
cnstoma  and  eiposed  to  the  influenoe  of  heathen  ritee  ? 

Fartber,Qn  examination  of  the  Pentatench  does  not  justify  ns  in  admittin|f 
the  absolate  aileiice  of  the  pre-exilio  writiugs  respecting  the  Leritical  laws. 
According  to  tlie  re- arrangement  of  documenta  by  this  school,  Deuteronomy 
is  prior  to  tlie  Iievitical  laws — the  order  tbey  adopt  being  JelioTist,  De^ 
teronomy,  Priestly  Codei — and  therefoi-e  oannot  be  dependent  npon  them. 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  tliat  an  impartial  investigation  of 
Deuteronomy  will  render  it  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion Ihftt  the  writer  was  acquainted  Dot  simply  with  the  historical  parts, 
but  alBo  with  tho  laws  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateaoh,  and  even 
with  the  very  portions  that  are  assigned  by  this  school  to  the  post-eiilie 
period.  Besides,  several  of  the  laws  iu  Deuteronomy  hear  traces  of  a 
later  date,  and  are  not  found  in  Leviticus.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
their  absence  if  the  Levitical  laws  ore  the  product  of  post-exilic  times,  and 
for  their  form  except  they  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  Levitical 
l»ws.  We  are  involved  iu  no  less  difQcnlty  if  we  compiire  the  priestly 
and  festal  regulations  of  Eeekiel  with  the  section  ascribed  to  him  in 
Leviticus.  Tliero  ore  omissions,  deviations,  and  several  characteristic 
differences  of  longoage  which  ill  accord  with  the  hypothesis  tliat  he  is  the 
author  of  both.  Equally  unjustifiable  historically  is  the  assertion  that  no 
trace  is  found  in  pre-exilic  history  of  the  difference  in  status  between  the 
priests  and  the  Levites,  and  tliat  the  priesthood  belongs  to  the  Levites 
generally  and  not  especially  (o  the  AaroniteB.  The  evidence  fairly  weighed 
is  in  favour  of  aneh  a  distinction,  not  simply  as  extending  backwards  to 
the  time  X>i  Moses,  but  as  continuing  up  to  the  time  of  the  exile.  The 
Aarcuites  were  priests  at  all  the  important  central  sanctuoriea,  whilst  the 
Levites  seem  to  have  officiated  at  the  other  aanctuaries  (see  Curtiss,  '  The 
Levitical  Priests ').  Finally  the  critical  school  assigns  to  the  post-exilie 
period  what  is  improbable  if  not  impossible.  According  to  Professor 
Smith's  theory,  we  are  requireil  to  beUeve  tliat  in  the  iaterval  between 
Esekieland  Ezra — little  mure  thanacentury — a  Levitical  legislation  grew 
up,  was  developed,  and  systematized,  and,  as  Biehm  aptly  puts  it,  that  the 
leading  minds  of  the  nation  wore  busily  engaged  in  constructing  a  sjrstem 
of  costly  ceremonial  during  the  exile,  wlien  there  was  no  sanctuary,  no 
sacrifices,  and  no  sacenlotai  service.  Moreover,  the  sad  and  depressinfr 
period  of  captivity,  must  have  been,  according  to  the  representatives  of 
this  school,  one  of  eitraordinkry  literary  activity,  in  tho  form  of  psalms, 
prophecy,  and  history.  Does  the  whole  of  history  furnish  us  with  a 
parallel  case  ?  Is  there  any  historical  evidence  that  the  sketch  of  Ezekiel 
liod  tlie  important  influence  ascrilied  to  it  on  the  legislation  of  Ezra? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  so  much  was  accomplished  during  this  moat  nn- 
&vourable  period,  and  so  little  in  the  brightest  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
of  the  literary  and  religious  aetinty  of  which  we  have  abundant  external 
evidence,  even  if  we  admit  two-thirds  of  the  Psalms  to  be  post-exilio? 
We  firmly  beheve  that  between  the  extremesof  the  traditional  and  critical 
schools  there  is  an  intermediate  course,  and  that  the  final  decision  will  be 
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in  that  ilirection.  Bat  before  Uiat  can  be  takeo,  man;  obstacles  remain 
to  be  enrmoaated,  and  many  faote  wbicli  are  now  overlonked  to  bo 
adequately  acoounted  for.  In  the  meanwhile  we  heartily  thank  tba 
antlior  for  the  sen-ice  he  has  rendered  to  Biblical  science,  and  yield  to  none 
in  our  admiration  of  his  g;reat  ability  and  extensive  acquirements.  And  ws 
troet  tlie  time  is  not  for  distant  when  he  will  be  able  to  discnss  historical 
qnestioQS  by  porely  liistoriesl  methods,  free  from  the  warping  influence  of 
exciting  theological  controversy. 

Chrutian  Institutiong.  Essajs  on  Ecclesiastical  Sabjects. 
By  Arthub  Pbkrhth  Starlet,  D.D.,  Dean  of  'Weat- 
mineter.    JoLn  Murray. 

Dean  Stanley's  literary  style  has  lost  nothing  of  its  charm.  So  daintily 
does  he  select  his  words,  and  so  deftly  does  he  arrange  them,  that  hie 
sentences  seem  natoral  productions,  having  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
epontaneons  growth.  There  is  neither  elaboration  nor  eflbrt ;  simply  an 
artistia  instinct  informed  by  a  large  knowledge,  and  regulated  by  scholarly 
cultnre.  But  the  result  is  very  charming  in  its  simple  beauty  and  perfect 
rhythm. 

These  characteristics  of  the  writing  extend  to  the  thinking.  Tlia 
arrangements  of  materials  into  pictures  is  as  facile  as  the  arrangement  of 
W(»ds  into  sentences;  both  are  eminently  piotonal ;  neither  has  mnch 
underlying  strength.  In  the  sentences  the  words  seem  chosen  for  their 
euphony  rather  than  for  their  force.  In  the  historical  pictures- the  &cts 
and  thoughts  seem  to  depend  upon  the  same  principle  or  instinct  of 
selection.  Dean  Stanley's  thorough  honesty  and  utter  fearleasness  as  a  - 
thinker  make  any  suspicion  of  unfairness  impossible,  but  no  oue  can  read 
some  of  these  papers — notably  those  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Creed 
of  the  £!arly  ChtistianH — without  painfully  feeling  that,  like  a  skater  on 
thin  ice,  absorbed  in  the  gracefolnesB  and  pleasure  of  bis  motion,  he  is 
ingenuously  nnconscions  of  the  depths  beneath.  With  all  hia  artietic 
freshness  and  independence,  no  one  could  claim  for  the  writer  of  these 
papers  any  great  degree  of  profound  or  penetrating  thought.  'What 
he  says  concerning  surface  truths  may  be  unquestionable.  The  con- 
junction, the  intention,  the  pnipose  may  be  what  we  are  told  they  are ; 
bnt  one  marvels  how  the  writer  can  be  unconscious  of  the  nnderiying 
meanings  with  whieli  throughout  its  history  the  thought  of  Chrietendom 
has  been  grappling.  Thus,  in  the  papers  referred  to,  the  great  ideas  of 
expiatory  sacrifice  and  of  the  theologioal  Trinity  are  simply  ignored. 
No  one  could  gather  from  these  papers  that  they  had  ever  existed. 
It  is  as  if  a  botanist  were  to  limit  himself  to  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  flower,  or  the  anatomist  to  the  form  and  fonctions  of  the  man.  All 
that  is  said  may  be  true,  but  a  great  deal  that  demanded  saying  is  not 
said;  there  are  profonnder  things  beneath,  also  demanding  analysis 
and  philosophi(»il  allocation.  One  is  perpetually  amazed,  npt  at  any 
particular  view  that  Dean  Stanley  takes  of  such  things,  but  Uiat  ha 
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does  not  seem  even  to  be  coubciohs  of  them.  la  theologioal  thought 
especially,  which  should  lead  ns  into  the  veiy  heart  of  all  that  ma; 
be  known  of  Qod  and  of  Hia  relations  to  spiritual  life,  '  the  letter 
kiUeth,  the  spirit  giTeth  life.'  Were  all  tbeologioal  trotliB  treated  as 
in  this  Tolnme,  theology,  as  a  pbilosophj,  a  metaphjsic,  a  eoienoe  of 
spiritoal  being,  cobld  not  exist  at  all.  All  the  better,  probably  the 
Dean  would  reply ;  bat  neither  physics  nor  literary  art,  not  even 
practical  religious  experience,  can  dispossess  metaphysic.  We  are  mode 
to  know,  and  specaUtiva  inqniry  is  as  imperative  as  practical.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that,  in  dealing  with  topics  which  liave  engroased  the 
mightiest  theological  thinkers  of  Christendom,  their  perplexities,  conten- 
tions, and  oanclosions  are  often  simply  ignored,  or  else  whittled  away  in  » 
series  of  remarks,  oongmitieB,  and  surface  phenomena  which,  instead  of 
carrying  one  inward  to  the  heart  of  things,  imply  that  there  is  no  heart 
ftt  t^,  or  mnningly  goide  yon  boekwatds  to  the  snrface  meaning,  where 
yon  are  politely  left. 

In  certMn  things,  where  snperstitions  or  illioit  meanings  hare  been 
attached  to  simple  institations,  the  process  is  very  satisfactory.  To  most 
of  the  topics  here  disonssed — Baptism,  the  Euahorist,  the  Clergy,  the 
Pope,  the  Creed — accretions  have  grown  which  it  is  the  province  of  more 
spiritaal  men  to  remove.  Bat  it  is  one  thing  to  restore  a  true  spiritual 
meaning,  and  another  thing  to  say  there  is  no  sneh  meaning  at  all.  Of 
eonrM  our  criticism  is  open  to  the  retort  that  we  accept  Dean  Stanley's 
method  so  far  as  it  harmonizes  with  our  own  views,  and  reject  it  so  far 
aa  it  operates  beyond  them.  There  is  no  reply  to  suoh  a  criticism.  It  is 
perfectly  troe,  and  would  be  troe  equally  of  the  extremest  rationalist  and 
the  extremest  socramentarion.  The  only  possible  thing  is  to  discover 
vhere  the  truth  is  by  criticism  and  reasonings  and  appeals  to  the 
common  understanding  of  men.  For  example,  we  tliink  most  of  the 
concloaions  reached  in  the  paper  on  Baptism  true ;  but  our  Baptist 
brethren  will  think  that  it  destroys  their  dogma,  and  beUevere  in  baptismal 
regeneration  will  think  it  almost  profane.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  true 
place  and  a  purposed  meaning  in  baptism  which  only  discussion  can 
elicit.  With  mach,  too,  that  is  said  about  the  Eucharist  we  agree,  and 
Unitarians  and  simple  theista  will  probably  agree  with  the  whole  ;  but  to 
us  it  is  positively  painfol  that,  among  the  purposes  and  meanings  enumer- 
ated, the  great  fundamental  idea  of  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  tlie  idea 
which,  tme  or  false,  has  been  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  throughout 
Christian  history,  should  not  even  be  alluded  to.  Con  it  be  thought  that 
the  great  fiuit  and  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin  can  be  discredited  by 
simply  ignoring  it  ?  So  iu  the  SabelUon  representation  of  the  Trinity,  the 
orthodox  theological  doctrine  is  simply  ignored.  Hardly  can  this  be 
regarded  as  a  iaix  treatment  of  such  topics  when  avowedly  selected  for 
espositiou.  This,  however,  is  the  theological  characteristic  of  these 
otherwise  charming  essays.  Kssays  full  of  acnteness,  wide  information, 
and  good  sense,  but  too  often  affecting  us  only  as  the  putting  together 
of  an  ingenious  puzzle  does.    We  bad  marked  some  forty  particulars. 
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more  or  less  illnatrating  our  criticisms-  These  we  must  relnctaatiy  for- 
bear, as  detail  woald  lead  us  too  for.  As  exampleH,  we  simplj'  mention  the 
oliaracterintio  fitaey  (p.  51)  tliat  fislies  were  part  of  the  origiaol  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist ;  the  notion  tbat  the  deeper  religions  meaning  gradually 
grew  upon  the  social  and  secular  meaning  of  the  Enchamt  (p.  58) ;  the 
interptetittion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  as  simply  '  the  inmost  spirit  of  the 
dying  Bedeemer '  (p.  74) ;  that  eating  His  flesli  and  drinking  His  blood 
is  simply  fellowship  of  heart  with  Christ  (p.  104);  the  reBtrietion  of  the 
Lord's  Supperto  the  ideas  of  Eucharist— to  thanksgiving,  beneficence,  and 
dedication  (p.  76) ;  that  the  promise  of  ratification  in  hearen  means  simply 
that  the  sentiments  aud  (sontentious  of  righteous  and  benevolent  men, 
like  Wilberforce  and  Clarkeon,  would  be  approved  of  God,  and  that  the 
reprobation  of  drunkenness  by  educated  society  was  ratified  by  the  course 
of  Providence  (pp.  188-140).  That  tbe  Bean  should  think  objections  to 
Church  establishments  superstitions  and  vulgar  (p.  168)  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  wondered  M,  but  sooh  a  obaraoterization  is  not  of  itself  exooUy  a 
mark  of  refinement,  considering  the  men  in  both  Church  and  State  who 
maintain  them,  nor  does  it  produce  the  impression  of  a  very  profound 
philosophy.  We  must,  however,  forgive  I"""  this,  as  we  do  much  more, 
for  the  sake  of  his  brood  catliolicity.  In  his  readings  of  ecclesiastical 
originet  Dean  Stanley  is  very  much  in  aecordonoe  with  the  conclusions 
which  Mr.  Hatch  lios  reached  in  his  recent  and  remarkable  Bampton 
Lecture.  He  thinks  that  the  oiganiitation,  officers,  and  usages  of  tbe 
Church  were  simply  adapted,  as  expediency  required,  from  analogous 
secolor  institntions — that  they  were  mere  expediencies  and  have  no  claim 
to  supematoral  institution  (pp.  163-187, 190-196).  '  It  is  certain  that  the 
officers  of  the  apostolical,  or  of  any  subsequent  oburoh,  were  not  part  of 
the  original  institution  of  the  Founder  of  our  reUgion ;  that  of  Bishop, 
Presbyter,  and  Deacon,  of  Metropolitan,  Patriaroli,  and  Pope,  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  trace  in  tJie  Four  Oospels.'  '  Before  the  conversion  of 
the  Empire,  Bisliops  and  Presbyters  alike  were  chosen  by  tjie  whole  moss 
of  the  people.'  '  In  the  first  beginning  of  Christiauity  there  was  no  such 
institntion  as  tlie  clergy,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  thera  may  be  a  time 
when  they  shall  cease  to  be.'  The  primitive  postm'O  in  receiving  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  recliniag  or  sitting  (p.  202)-  '  Tlie  word  "bishop," 
trimoroc,  was  taken  not  from  any  usage  of  the  temple  or  the  synagogue, 
but  from  tbe  officers  created  in  the  different  subject- toivna  of  Atliene, 
"borrowed,"  as  Hooker  says,  "from  the  Grecians'"  (p.  209).  Prayers  in 
the  early  Church,  except  the  Lord's  Prayer, '  were  offered  as  accordiug  to 
tbe  capacity  and  choice  of  the  miaieters  '  (p.  286).  To  discuss  any  one  of 
these  or  of  many  other  points  raised  in  these  essays  would  obviously 
exceed  our  limits.  We  must  leave  this  interesting  and  fiiscinstiug  book 
to  the  discrimination  of  its  readers.  Few  books  that  have  latterly  come 
into  our  bonds  are  more  churning,  or  more  need  the  Amction  of  dis- 
criminating scriptoral  knowledge  and  good  seose. 
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EvenUigt  with  tJu  Skeptics ;  or.  Free  Diteuttion  on  Free 
Thinker*.  By  7ohn  Owen.  Two  VoIb.  Longmans, 
Green,  ond  Co. 

Whether  or  not  the  author  of  this  work  bu  aocompUshed  all  ha  intended 
and  desired,  he  has  at  all  events  aucoeeded  in  prodncing  a  vei;  readable 
and  attractiva  book  on  a  subject  which  easily  lends  itself  to  abstmser 
treatment.  Instead  of  ooofining  himself  to  disquisition,  as  is  costomajy 
with  writers  on  phiLosophioal  subjects,  Mr.  Owen  haa  here  varied  disqni- 
Eition  with  dialogae,  and  oast  his  work  into  a  dramatic  fotni,  in  the 
management  of  which  he  evinceB  much  literary  skill.  The  disquisi- 
tions are  in  the  form  of  papers  tnppoecd  to  bo  read  by  one  of  a  party 
of  tbou^tCiil  and  inquiring  mLnds,  who  meet  together  on  stated  evenings 
to  discnsB  the  question  of  skepticism.  Hie  papers  are  then  subjected 
to  examination  by  the  other  members  of  llie  patty,  and  the  resolt 
is  that  we  have  a  series  of  animated  and  diversified  discnssions  which, 
though  always  centering  round  the  same  topic,  are  nevertheless  fnll  of 
variety  and  light  and  shade.  This  topic  is  of  oonrse  Skepticism,  of  whiek 
the  anthor,  both  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Trevor — the  one  of 
the  disputants  whom  he  specially  aSecta,  and  who  always  leads  the  way — 
eeemE  to  be  greatly  enamoured.  The  skepticism  which  he  thus  admires  and 
inculcates  (and  which  he  asks  ns  to  write  after  the  modem  style  so  as  to 
dissociate  it  trom  the  old  meanings  of  sceptic  and  scepticism)  is  not,  how- 
ever, what  is  most  commonly  included  under  the  term.  It  ia  true  we 
talk  of  the  sceptic  as  the  doubter ;  but  as  the  doubts  generally  pass  over 
into  dogmatic  denial,  ECepticism  haa  come  naturally  to  be  classed  with  nn- 
belief  andiufidelity.  Mr.  Owcu'h  skeptic  and  skepticism  must  be  altogether 
dissociated  from  anything  of  this  sort.  He  adheres  to  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  attaches  an  altogether  honourable  signification 
to  it.  The  skeptic  in  his  hands  is  only  the  inquirer,  the  seaioher  after 
tralh,  who  prefers  the  search  to  the  attainment  of  definite  results.  In 
regard  to  accepted  dogmas,  skeptisiBm  in  this  light  is  not  nnbelieving. 
It  euggeats  research  and  examination,  and  encourages  caution  in  accept- 
ing lacts  and  theories,  bat  it  would  be  iatse  to  its  own  nature  if  it  were 
to  pass  over  into  dogmatic  denial.  The  ekeptidem  we  speak  of  Fosters 
the  suspensive  habit  of  mind  as  that  which  best  beaomcs  the  inqttiter. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Owen  widens  out  his  definitions  of 
terms  so  aa  to  make  them  very  comprehensive  and  inclusive.  Almost 
too  much  BO  indeed.  For  if  skepticism  is  synonymous  with  inqoiiy, 
the  history  of  skepUcism  would  be  the  history  of  philosophy.  Indeed  be 
says  as  much  when  heremarks,  'Ahistory  of  doubters  and  free-thinkers 
is  in  foot  the  history  of  human  enlightenment.'  According,  however, 
to  bis  own  showing,  there  are  in  the  history  of  human  thought  two 
antagonistio  tendencies,  one  to  dogmatism  and  the  other  to  skepticism, 
and  there  ia  between  them  a  perennial  antagonism,  for  they  are  the 
static  and  dynamic  principles  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  dogmatist 
then  has  his  functions  in  the  statement  and  interpretation  of  truth  as 
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the  skeptic  lias  in  the  searcli  for  it,  and  without  tlie  inborn  aptitode  or 
tendency  to  seize  ami  set  forth  theories  or  doctrines  as  the  tmUi,  the 
oeaseleBS  flow  of  inquiry  would  ■disintegrate  human  knowledge,  and 
we  should  be  leB.  inteHectnally  and  epihtuaUy  bankrupt.  The  truth  is 
dogmatism  and  skepticism  are  two  coimter  tendencies  which  nevertheless 
coexist  in  the  same  man  and  tlie  same  age.  They  are,  like  order  and 
progress,  action  and  reaction,  both  essential,  yet,  though  conflicting  and 
antagonistic,  each  necessary  to  the  other.  The  proportions  in  which  the 
one  or  the  other  has  the  preponderance  determiae  Uie  character  of  the  in- 
dividnal  or  the  thinker,  but  they  exist  together  in  some  proportion  in  every 
man.  It  seems  to  ns  that  in  neglecting  to  take  this  into  account  Mr. 
Owen  has  drifted  into  an  imperfect  and  misleading  classification.  Ha 
opens  bis  net  so  widely  that  it  gathers  almost  all  the  great  names  of  tho 
history  of  philosophy  into  it  Thus  we  are  startled  to  find  that  Socrates 
is  olaseed  among  the  skeptics.  Unoh  mgenions  argument  is  employed  by 
Dr.  Trevor  to  justify  including  the  great  Greek  in  his  '  Pantheon  of 
Skeptics  f'  but  it  would  not  be  Tsiy  difficult  to  assign  an  equal  number 
of  plausible  reasons  for  giving  him  a  place  among  the  dogmatists.  Socrates 
was  an  inquirer,  and  he  certainly  employed  skeptical  methods ;  but  the 
attunment  of  truth,  and  not  merely  the  search  after  it,  was  his  object ; 
and  his  dogmatism,  as  every  one  is  aware,  expressed  itself  even  in  what 
Mr.  Arnold  caile  Abm-glaube.  If  skepticism  is  to  include  Socratio  teaching, 
thereis  no  reason  why  it  slioaldnotalso  cover  the  teaching  of  Christianity. 
And  the  author  of  these  volomes  woold  not  shrink  from  that  position. 
The  alleged  conflict  between  Christianity  in  its  true  sense  as  embodied  in 
the  words  and  life  of  Christ,  is,  ha  says,  '  an  ecclesiastical  fiction.'  '  Cer- 
tainly the  claims  of  a  religion  which  asserts  itself  as  the  Truth,  which 
bases  freedom  upon  truth-discovery  and  inquiiy,  whose  Founder's  profes- 
sion was  that  he  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  which  appealed  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  ofmankind,T.e.,  to  their  instincts  of  spiritual  and 
moral  tmth,  can  never  be  fairly  represented  as  opposed  to  tmth-Bearcb. 
Unquestionably  not ;  but  neither  can  they  be  claimed  as  fitting  into,  and 
being  in  harmony  with,  a  disposition  of  continuous  dubitaUon,  a  restless 
search  after  a  good  that  is  never  found,  and  a  truth  which,  though  supply- 
ing tl)e  motive  for  the  chase,  is  declared  to  be  of  less  valne  than  the  search 
for  it.  Christianity  is  profonndly  dogmatic  though  it  is  also  friendly  to 
free  thought  and  unrestricted  inquiry.  '  What  is  truth  ? '  is  the  mocking 
question  of  a  Pilate  which  is  rebuked  in  its  record.  Tmth  is  consecrated 
by  Christ ;  but  it  is  not  the  negative  trutli  of  the  skeptic,  but  the  positive 
results  of  Qod's  revelation  of  Himself,  without  knowing  whidi,  man  ceases 
to  be  in  the  Divine  image. 

This  protest  against  a  too  comprehensive  sweep  of  the  sceptical  net  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  exact  thought  and  correct  classification  ;  but 
having  made  it,  we  have  no  words  hut  those  of  praise  for  the  results  of 
Mr.  Owen's  thoughts  and  labours.  His  '  Evenings  with  the  Skeptics '  are 
very  deli^^tfol  evenings  indeed.  Among  the  qualities  of  Dr.  Trevor  is  an 
intense  admiration  of  Qreek  thought,  and  in  particular  of  Sextoi  Empeirikos 
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and,  possibly  because  of  sympathy  witb  the  Greek  intellect,  tlie  ports 
of  the  book  dealin);  with  the  tliinkers  and  tlioagbt  of  ancient  Greece 
appear  to  as  to  be  the  most  attractive.  We  scarcely  tbink  the  eame  full 
measure  of  success  is  attained  in  treating  of  Hebrew  or  Hindu  skeplicism, 
or  even  Christian  skepticism,  vliicb  latter  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second 
Totnme.  This  part,  however,  is  not  complete,  as  we  are  only  brought 
down  lo  the  period  of  the  Reaaissance.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Owen  will 
fulfil  the  promise  of  Dr.  Trevor,  and  give  us  a  second  series  of  '  Evenings 
with  the  Skeptics.'  Tliat  gentleman,  with  whom  we  have  come  to  be 
very  familiar  before  we  have  closed  these  volumes,  concludes  the  work 
with  the  following  pledge :  *  When  the  shortening  days  of  neit  autumn 
come  upon  us,  when  our  ripened  corn-fields  are  divested  of  their  golden 
robes,  when  our  chalky  lanes  are  besprinkled  with  fallen  leaves,  and  when 
the  shadows  of  the  downs  stretch  far  across  our  valleys,  as  if  they  would 
meaBure  tlieir  extreme  width— <we  will  again  take  up  our  Skeptics  or  Truth- 
seekers  at  the  Renaissance,  and  try  to^ascertain  what  quota  of  thought 
and  inspiration  thinkers  like  Qiordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  and  Mon- 
taigne, have  contributed  to  the  intellectual  freedom  and  enlightenment  of 
modern  Europe,'  We  shall  look  for  the  renewal  of  the  inquiry  with  very 
great  interest. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Li/e.      A  Study  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist.    By  Thomas  Griffith,  A.M.    Late  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's,  London.     G.  Kegan  Paal  and  Co. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  an  acute  thinker  and  a  soholorly  writer.    We 
have  already  borne  testimony  to  the  high  cnltnre  and  extensive  learning 
which  distinguish  his  otber  writings ;    and  the  same  artistic  beauty  of 
composition,  penetration  of  thought,  and  originality  of  conception  ere 
conspicuous  in  the  volume  before  us.     The  literary  attractions  of  such  a 
work  will  gain  for  it  easy  access  into  the  libraries  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
ihe  exposition  of  so  spiritual  a  theme  as  that  of  the  Fourth  Oospel  oast 
in  a  refined  mould.    Throughout  the  book,  however,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  literary  aspect  of  the  subject  than  to  the  anctional   or 
practical. 

This  volume  is  the  completion  of  the  author's  former  work—'  Studies 
of  the  Divine  Master'— and  his  object  is  to 'bring  out  the  more  spiritual 
teachings  of  Jesus,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  mainly  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel' — 'the  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life;'  the  other  Gospels — the 
Synoptics,  presenting  to  ns  chiefly  the  human  aspects  of  Christ's  life.  His 
endeavour  is  by  means  of  translation,  paraphrase,  and  running  commen- 
tary, all  combined,  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  and  asEOciations  that  were  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  His  view  is  that  the  Evangelist  does  not  give  ns 
chronological  annals  of  our  Lord's  earthly  coinrse.  but  a  collection  of 
fragmentary  records  sufficient  to  exhibit  this  Life  in  Jesus,  so  (hat  we 
have  not  a  history  so  much  as  an  anthology. 
He  supposes  the  idea  of  the  writer  to  be  that  the  Divine  Life  was  db- 
»o.  cxLvn,  10 
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plAjed  in  Jesna  in  order  to  its  difiuaion  from  Him  to  tu.  In  the  seoond 
put  he  dhowH  bow  tlie  Divine  Life  in  qb  is  ^om  Jesna  ;  it  oommeneaa  in 
f&itli,  oontinnes  by  fideli^  to  the  teaohings  of  Jesus,  aoA  is  oonsnmmatvd 
by  fellowlhip  with  the  Spirit  of  Jesns.  He  writes  in  worm  Bjmp«^^  witii 
hia  subject,  is  oflantimea  happy  and  suggeative  in  his  renderings,  knd  in 
same  cases  presents  an  eminently  impressiTO  riew  of  Uie  theme  whidt  he 
touches,  AS  in  the  puagr^h  in  chap.  vii.  87,  ius. :  also  in  the  first  portion 
of  chap.  i.  The  passage  in  Bom.  viii.  15  is  rendered, '  We  or;  olood  witii 
exultation,  Abba,  Father,'  and  that  in  Matt.  liii.  12,  ■  To  him  that  has  some 
affinity  for  Uie  truth,  more  shall  be  given  ;  bnt  he  that  has  no  eye  for  iti 
the  very  light  shall  blind  him,  as  it  blinds  the  owL'  In  some  pwrte  we 
pereeiva  tint  nice  eritieal  aoamen  which  distinguishes  the  finer  shadaE  of 
meaning  in  words  and  olauseB,  together  with  the  faculty  which  takes  a 
broader  view,  and  grasps  the  general  bearing  of  the  entire  writing.  Bnt 
the  merit  is  by  no  means  equah  In  some  passages  the  writer  fall* 
beneath  the  lerel  of  his  sulqeot,  and  fails  to  catch  the  signiGeance  of  th« 
meaning  in  the  text,  as  for  instance,  in  chap.  x.  81,  where  it  is  a  great 
descent,  to  say  merely, 'I  and  my  Father  are  p«r/«etJy  atone.'  On  every 
account  it  must  be  ^  are  one.'  Similarly  the  phrase  '  bosom-friend,'  itt 
ehap.  i.  18,  is  a  material  weakening  of  the  meaning  in  the  test  The 
writer  fiuls  also  to  give  the  force  of  >uah  passages  as  chap.  iv.  24,  iii.  18, 
i.  81,  and  a  number  of  others  which  ne  had  marked. 

The  leading  defect  of  the  volume  is  its  want  of  theology  suffioiently 
digested  to  permeate  tlie  whole  line  of  thought  with  its  living  spirit.  We 
look  for  a  more  searahing  analysis  of  the  nature  of  that  Divine  Life,  and 
e^ecially  of  the  prineifla  on  which  ii  is  given.  Does  it  oonsist  merely  of 
the  temper  of  mind  that  was  in  Christ;  or,  higher  than  Uiat,  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  as  conferred  by  Christ,  and  His 
operating  through  Uie  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  And  if  so,  what  relation 
hae  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  giving  of  this  Spirit?  The 'liftingf^ofUte 
Son  of  Man '  on  the  eross  is  the  reason  in  righteousness  which  makes  it 
consistent  with  the  charaoter  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  to  act  as  a  FaUier 
in  freely  conferring  spiritual  blessings  on  the  gnilty.  This  thou^t 
which  gives  depths  body,  stability,  and  hallowing  unction  to  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  truth,  we  expect  to  be  reflected  in  some  form 
on  every  page,  giving  unity,  vitality,  and  fbroe  to  the  dieonasion.  But 
the  author  fitils  to  make  it  give  the  propw  cblaur  to  his  argnment  Th«« 
is  also  the  serious  omission  to  explain  the  special  eapoci^  in  which 
Christ  speaks  in  many  passages,  where  He  seema  to  be  not  the  Father's 
eqaal,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  28,  also  v.  19,  20,  SO,  81.  He  omits  to  point  out 
that  Christ  said  this  in  His  voluntarily  aaanmed  oapocity  of  the  FoUier's 
servant.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  we  regard  this  volnme, 
especially  witb  its  two  lengthy  appendices  on  '  The  Development  of  the 
Fourth  Qospel,  and  its  Place  in  the  History  of  Christiani^,'  as  a  Qtoat 
valuable  gleaning  in  one  of  the  richest  fields  of  Scripture  truth. 
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The  Raurrection  of  our  Lord.  By  William  MiLUGAH,  D.D. 
Macmillau  and  Co. 
FrofeesoT  Hilligon'B  CroaU  Lectnn  is  a  vetj  able  one.  Tha  reaorreetion 
of  our  Lord,  as  lia  joatlf  aaja,  is  maoli .  more  than  a  miraoulonB  attesta' 
tion.  It  involveH  tha  fiaot  and  the  obajraoter  of  onr  life  in  Chriat.-  Althongh 
of  course  the  demonstratioD  of  the  iact  ia  the  condition  of  all  lues  of  it, 
yet  the  fact  is  of  importance  only  beoause  of  ite  nses,  and  its  nsee  of 
Christian  life  and  experience  are  more  than  ita  uses  as  mintculonH 
eTideace.  It  1b,  as  Canon  Westoott  colls  it,  in  his  able  and  thooghlfnl 
work,  *  The  Oospel  of  the  Kesurrection,'  the  eentrol  tnith  of  Christianity ; 
a  reTsIation  morally  as  well  as  a  fact  hiBtoricalij.  But  while  Canon 
Westcott  deals  only  with  the  philosophy  of  the  resurrection,  Proressor 
Milligan  dwells  largely  upon  the  proofs  of  the  tact.  After  a  discaseion  of 
the  problem  of  the  resurTectiou  body,  in  which  he  maintains  that  althougfa 
a  true  body  it  was  not  the  same  body,  he  arrays  the  various  evidences  of 
the  fact  with  great  skill  and  force ;  then  deals  with  the  rationalistic 
theories  that  evade  the  fact,  conclusively  showing  their  nntenableness. 
He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  His  resurrection  upon  the 
life  and  work  of  our  Lord,  upon  our  own  Christian  life  and  hope,  and 
upon  the  Chnroh  and  the  woild.  Some  of  the  inferences  in  the  lattw 
section  seem  to  us  a  little  forced,  and  we  think  the  evidential  part  of  the 
discussion  the  most  success^.  Bat  we  gladly  accord  a  general  assent  to 
Die  theological  position,  and  thank  Professor  Milligan  for  lifting  the 
resarrectiou  Aut  of  the  catalogue  of  mere  evidences  into  tlie  domain  of 
apiritual  Imth  and  life.  Ptofeseor  MiUigan  thinks  with  truth  that  it 
ought  to  occupy  a  far  more  important  place  than  it  generally  does  in  our 
theological  systems  and  religions  life.  His  very  able  leotnre  will,  we 
trust,  aid  in  giving  the  neceessai;  impulse. 

The  Philosophy  of  Prayer  and  Principles  of  Christian  Service. 
With  other  Papers.  By  Henry  Bobert  Beymolds,  D.D. 
BeligiouB  Tract  Society. 

Many  will  be  glad  to  see  these  papers  collected  from  the  periodicals  in 
which  several  of  tliem  first  appeared,  and  in  which  they  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  The  papers  on  the  Philosophy  of  Prayer,  especially,  deal, 
with  mnch  intelleetual  penetratiou  and  spiritual  wisdom,  with  tlie  moral 
philosophy  of  supplication,  and  incidentaJly  tonch  most  of  the  problems 
connected  with  it,  which  are  to  be  solved  by  no  mere  process  of  reason- 
ing, only  Tsj  the  instincts  and  conseiousnees  of -spiritual  relations.  They 
are  full  of  tender  wisdom. 

The  series  of  papers,  entitled  the  '  Principles  of  Christian  Service,"  deal 
chiefly  with  the  fimctions  of  Christian  apologists  and  ministers,  and 
appear  to  have  been  part  of  tlie  counsels  addressed  by  Dr.  Beynolds  to 
his  students.  They  are  wise  with  tiiat  holy  wisdom  which  ia  prompted 
chiefly  by,  and  addresses  itself  most  to,  the  spiritual  conditions  of  effective 
presentations  ot  Christianity.     'X^e  author's  hand  is  always  on  the  con- 
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Bcience  ;  moral  qualification  is  in  his  view  the  Bupreme  qualification,  in 
the  sense  of  making  all  otlipra  effective. 

Tliree  or  four  miscellaneouE  papers — one  a  New  Yeai-'s  Paper  on  tbe 
Horizons ;  another  on  Beligious  Ennui ;  another  on  Mont  St.  Michel ; 
and  another  on  Tomlis — a  kind  of  historic  panorKraa  of  famous  atwiles  of 
the  deail — make  up  a  verv  charming  and  stimulating  lotume  of  what  is 
in  the  best  sense  ilerotional  reading. 

The  Christian's  Plea  against  Modern  Unbelief.  A  Handbook 
of  Christian  Evidence.  By  K.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Hodder  and  Stougliton. 

In  the  historj-  of  CliriBlian  polemic  hitherto  evmy  assanlt  upon  the 
tmth  of  Christianity  has  recoiled  with  terrific  force  upon  its  aathors.  It 
has  necessitated  fresh  investigatioD  and  argument,  and  a  formal  restate- 
ment of  the  process  and  result,  often  in  a  form  of  unanswerable  reasoning. 
Most  of  the  great '  Apologies  '  of  both  the  early  and  the  modem  Church 
have  originated  thus.  The  assault  has  produced  impregnable  defences 
which  have  not  only  resiitted,  but  have  afforded  means  of  counter- 
attack. And  the  transient  phases  of  antichristian  theories  sufficiently 
prove  how  effective  these  have  been.  The  antichristian  hteratiu^  of  our 
own  day  is  eliciting  almost  every  form  of  Christian  apologetic,  and, 
among  others,  books  like  the  one  before  us,  wliich  aim  at  being  a 
general  summary  of  Christian  evidences — handbooks,  which,  for  the  use 
of  young  people  and  ordinary  Christian  men  and  women,  unversed  in 
apologetic  literature,  bring  together  the  chief  lines  of  argument  for 
Christianity  and  arrange  them  in  a  systematic  and  related  way ;  for,  as 
Professor  Bedford  justly  observes,  '  the  total  impression  of  a  wide  range 
of  evidence  will  be  increased  by  being  drawn  together.'  Some  arguments,  ' 
for  instance,  not  conclusive  of  themselves, 

'  Serve  to  thicken  other  proofs 
Which  do  demonstrate  thinly.' 

This  volume,  thus  planned,isooeof  great  ability  and  completeness.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  scholarly  and,  of  late  years,  professorial  dealing 
with  Christian  truth.  Professor  Bedford  brings  to  bear  upon  the  matters 
discussed,  not  only  wide  reading  and  accompUsbed  critical  acholarship. 
but  an  acute  and  patient  intellect,  as  httle  likely  to  be  deluded  by 
sophisms  OS  disturbed  by  passion.  With  a  firm  adherence  to  Christian 
faith  he  combines  perfect  .candour  and  broad  conceptions  both  of  Cbris- 
tifwity  and  its  evidences.  Tbe  defence  of  Christianity  that  is,  is  not  in 
his  hands  reduced  from  its  broad  moral  and  rational  evidences  to  14 
contention  of  mere  historic  facts  and  proof  texts.  While  these  are 
abundantly  vindicated,  they  are  lifted  into  the  higher  domain  of  the 
moral  reason,  and  Christianity  is  exhibited  in  its  lofty  appeal  to  the  entire 
condition  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 
The  very  compass  of  Professor  Bedford's  work  forbids  more  than  this 
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geDeral  charocteiization.  It  ix  sin);ulavly  com|ilete.  In  tlie  chaptei-s  of 
the  IntrotlacCion  lie  preeentH  first  n  saniimry  of  fuadatnentnl  Ckrietian 
truths,  tlien  a  succinct  account  of  the  history  nad  osBftults  of  unbeliel 
The  secoud  part  presents  the  theistio  argument  in  its  variouB  branches, 
OS  opposed  to  the  vnrioiiR  iheorioa  of  Atheism,  Materialism,  ond  Agnosti- 
cism. Parttliinl — the  bnlkofthe  volume— treatsofeuperaatnTalrevelatioQ 
in  its  necessity,  fact,  and  entire  compass,  both  in  tlie  Scrijitures  aad  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Clirist.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  The  history  of  Christianity  ia  made  use 
of  as  argument,  and  an  important  bibliography  of  Cliristian  apologetiea, 
extending  to  between  thirty  and  forty  pages,  is  appended. 

Among  all  works  of  its  olaes  that  liave  oome  under  onr  notice  there  is 
Done  thai,  for  roaaterty  clearness,  completeness,  and  compendiousness, 
we  oould  place  by  the  side  of  this. 

The  Basis  of  Faith.  A  Critical  Survey  of  thfl  Grounds  of 
Christian  Theism.  (The  Congregational  Union  Lectare 
for  1877.)  By  Eustace  R.  Cokder,  M.A.  Second  Edition 
Revised.     Hodder  and  Stougbton. 

The  Congregational  Union  may  well  be  satisfietl  with  the  place  in  English 
theology  which  their  Lectures  have  won.  Some  of  them  have  run 
through  six  and  seven  editions,  and  most  have  passed  into  a  second.  Mr. 
Conder's  essay  is  gradually  wimiing  its  way  to  a  recognized  and  permanent 
place  in  the  theistic  controver.^y.  Acuteandweltabreastof  the  thinking  of 
the  day,  it  deals  effectively,  and  we  think  coiiclasively,  with  tho  fontal 
question  of  all  being  and  all  religion — tlie  being  and  character  of  God. 
The  way  in  which  it  does  thiij  hae  already  been  discussed  in  our  pages. 
We  have  simply  to  announce  with  our  strong  and  emphatic  conunendation 
this  second  and  cheaper  edition. 

The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.   An  Historical  Review. 

Willi   an   Introduction  on  the  Principle   of  Theological 

Developments.      By   Henry  Nutcombb   Oxbnhui,   M.A. 

Third  Edition.    W.  H.  AUen  and  Co. 

That  Mr.  Oxeuham's  book  should  have  reached  a  thu;d  edition  will  be 

gratifying  to  all,  of  whatever  Church,  who  value  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 

which  he  gives  the  history,  and  who  can  appreciate  the  spirit  of  candour 

and  respect  with  which  he  regards  those  who  the  most  differ  from  him. 

Mr.  Oienham  ia  a  Koman  Catholic,  but  in  liberal  and  generous  feeling  he 

may  well  put  to  the  blush  niany  who  avow  a  broadei'  catholicity  than 

this  paradoxical  designation  indicates  or  than  those  who  bear  it  generally 

realize.     We  do  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Oxenbam's   conclusious,  even  in 

estimating     ttie     position    of    Church    fathers    and   theologians.      Wa 

especially  demur  to  some  of  his  judgments  on  the  theologians  of  the 

Befomtation.    It  is  hardly  possible  tliat  concerning  these  he  should  think 
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aa  we  think.  His  praise  ie  thut  he  concedes  so  maoh  more  Uiftn  most 
members  of  his  Church  woulij.  But  fen  books  will  fnrnish  a  more 
complete  history  of  the  various  modss  in  which  the  atonement  iias  been 
n[>pTehended  bj  the  developing  science  of  Christendom.  In  our  notice  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  work  (The  Bbttibh  Qdarteblt,  No.  xcviii. 
p.  Sd9)  we  spoke  at  some  leu^  of  the  introductory  essay  on  deTelop- 
ment,  pointing  ont  the  linea  and  limits  of  its  legitimacy,  which  we  still 
think  Mr.  Oienham  has  confused.  He  claims  asl^timate  developments 
dogmas  which  all  fair  reasoning  mnst,  we  think,  pronomioe  acoietiona, 
and  which  find  acceptance  not  through  the  independent  prooeGses  and 
verdicts  of  reason,  bat  through  the  infallible  authority  assumed  by  his 
Churoh.  The  process  is  never  one  of  leaaoa  ;  the  appeal  is  never  to  the 
consensus  of  moral  judgment.  The  lic  volo  of  tlie  Church  is  final.  In 
our  hnmble  judgment  many  of  her  dogmas,  notably  conoerning  the 
Eucharist  and  the  culture  of  the  ViTfpn,  are  pure  accretioas,  not  to  he 
found  even  in  germ  in  the  Scriptares.  To  us  the  deposit  of  Scriptnre, 
like  that  of  nature,  is  final ;  bnt  there  will  be,  as  in  physical  science,  an 
ever  growing  apprehension  of  theological  meanings,  a  progressive  science 
of  sacred  knowledge ;  and  this  enables  Mr.  Oxenham's  history  of  the 
atonement  It  was  oh  nnresting  before  the  Reformation  as  it  has  been 
since,  and  to  this  there  can  be  no  finii.  And  all  previous  thinkers  oon- 
tribute  their  thoughts  to  our  present  conclosions. 

We  cannot,  however,  enter  again  upon  the  discussion.  We  can  only 
announce  this  third  edition  of  the  work,  and  that  Mr.  Oienham  has 
again  subjected  it  to  a  careful  revision,  and  has  made  considerable  . 
additions  to  the  Introductory  Essay  on  Development,  without  however 
modifying  the  piinciples  to  which  we  demur.  He  has  also  made  addi- 
tions to  Uie  chapter  on  the  Moral  Fitness  of  the  Atonement ;  and  to  the 
illusttfttive  notes  to  which  he  has  given  the  form  of  eKonrsuses,  in  one  of 
which  he  very  inefieotually,  we  think,  attempts  the  vindication  of  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  one  of  the  arbitrary  heresies  of  his  Church.  ^Ve  are 
disqualified  from  arguing  the  matter  on  the  ground  which  Mr.  Oienhuu 
takes  by  our  rejection  of  transubstautiation.  Even  were  tt*uot  ho,  it  is 
obrions  to  remark  that,  whatever  the  metapbysio  may  be,  tlie  complete 
E^inbolism  is  sacrificed  by  communion  in  one  kind.  We  again  heartily 
commend  Mr.  Oienham'e  learned  and  able  book. 

The  Pnovincial  Letters  of  Pascal.  Edited  by  John  de  Sdyrbs. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Belt,  and  Co. 
More  fortunate  than  the  English  'Junius,'  the  Piovincial  Letters  are 
kept  vital  and  pertinent  by  the  pereistence  of  their  theme  as  well  as 
by  tbeir  literary  excellence.  The  controversies  waged  by  Junius  are 
virtually  extinct.  Grafton  and  Home  Tooke  are  only  historical  land- 
marks ;  but  Jesuitism  is,  if  not  as  powerful  as  when  Paaoal  wrote,  yet 
vital,  active,  and  miachievouB,  and  the  Provincial  Lettersare  an  armoury 
whence  weapons  for  its  assault  may  be  drawn  as  pertinently  as  ever.  Not 
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will  this  elemeot  of  yitolitjr  in  tUe  Provincial  Letters  ever  die  otit,  for  the 
principlas  of  Jeauitiem  lie  deep  in  faumaa  nature,  anil  in  ooe  form  or 
another  will  find  eiprewion  to  the  end. 

The  literary  plaoe  of  the  letters  ie  a  very  hif;^  one.  They  did  for  the 
Freneh  luiguage  what  the  Enf^Ush  translation  of  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
spere  did  for  the  Enji^iBb,  what  Lather's  Bible  did  for  the  Oerman.  They 
fixed  it  OS  it  has  been  maintained  ever  since,  embodying  the  spirit  of  the 
eld  in  the  artistie  form  of  the  new. 

Mr.  de  Sayres  bestows  great  attention  npon  the  text.  Making  the 
fourth  edition,  the  last  revision  of  Pascal,  the  basis  of  it,  he  has  carefhlly 
collated  il,  giving  the  varions  readings  in  the  eariier  edition  in  notes.  A 
well-studied  and  weU-written  introduction  of  seventy  pages  eonsistH  of 
essays  on  the  great  matters  in  controverBy  with  the  Boman  Chnrch  in  the 
seventeenth  eentary,  on  the  &ee-will  controversy,  on  the  oaanists,  on 
Pascal  himself,  so  fai'  as  biographical  incident  serves  to  illnstrate  his 
letters.  On  these  points  we  cannot  enter.  The  bistoiy  of  Oallioanism  is 
fall  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  brilliant  names  associated  with  it,  bnt, 
alas  t  tor  the  utter  collapBe  that  has  befallen  it.  To  Pio  Nono  belongs  the 
evil  fame  of  stamping  out  the  last  vestige  of  Galilean  liberties,  and  of 
forcing  on  the  antithesis  between  in&llible  Borne  and  RationaUsm,  now 
so  dieastronsly  working  in  France  and  in  Europe.  The  canses  of  the 
failure  of  the  Oallican  Church  are  well  worthy  of  profound  study,  and 
Pascal's  letters  throw  light  upon  them.  The  corruption  of  social  and 
ecclesiastical  life  in  France,  the  timidity  of  tbe  Jansenists  and  Port 
Boyalists,  as  well  as  tbe  antagonism  of  Bome,  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
The  monnmenle  of  tbe  inquisition  have  immortalised  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  Bome,  the  Provincial  Letters  her  cormpt  moraJity. 

Natural  Elements  of  Revealed  Theology.  Being  the  Baird 
Lecture  for  1881.  By  the  Rev.  GEonac  Matheson,  D.D. 
Niebet  and  Co. 
The  high  quaiitiee  which  marked  Dr.  Matheson's  former  prodiiotiona 
re-appear  in  the  present  volume — penetration,  snggestiveness,  speculative 
power,  clearness  of  conception,  with  sharply  out  definitions  and  pointed 
antitheses.  Tbe  obscurity  which  is  so  common  a  blemish  in  abstract  dis- 
cnsaions,  onsing  fi;om  crudity  of  thought,  and  indicated  by  clonds  of  cou- 
fusing  verbiage,  is  almost  entirely  absent  here.  There  is  no  straining 
to  reach  unaccustomed  altitudes  of  thought.  He  cleaves  his  own  way 
through  the  intricacies  of  argument,  and  imparts  ameasnre  of  lightness  to 
things  which  iu  other  hands  wonld  be  heavy  and  dull.  If  there  is  not 
tbe  highest  originality,  there  is  yet  a  certain  freshness  imported  to  the  old 
lines  of  thought  suffioient  to  show  that  be  has  passed  the  subject  through 
the  alembic  of  his  own  mind. 

But  be  is  too  f<md  of  speculation  and  of  novel  modes  of  looking  at  tbe 
tidies  disouBsed,  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  settling  the  permanent  forms 
of  truth.    His  object  is  to  show  that,  to  some  extent,  the  doctrines  of 
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revealed  religioD  have  tlieir  basis  iu  tbe  natural .  instinctB  of  the  Luman 
minJ.  A  writer  wLo  abounile  in  aicely  drawn  ilistinctiunB  miglit  Ife  ex- 
pected to  be  careful  here  to  distiuguish  between  liiunan  nature  at  nt  it, 
and  aa  it  ihoald  be.  The  leailing  fact  that  must  enter  into  all  -right 
reaaouiag  about  man's  relations  to  his  God,  is  that  his  pretieut  condition 
Ik  essentially  abitormal.  But  tlie  writer  takes  no  notice  of  this  dig- 
tinctioD. 

We  ore  speciaUy  disappoiuted  with  the  mauuer  iu  whicli  he  puts  the 
relation  between  (he  natuial  and  the  supernatural.  It  is  not  disputed  t)iat 
Christianity,  or  the  supcruatural,  does  its  work  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  laws  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  no  life  can  enter  the  humsn  Bonl 
wliich  does  not  act  through  its  natural  powers  ;  yet  we  cannot  discard  the 
e><sential  distinelion  between  tlie  natural  aud  supernatural,  we  cannot 
liold  that  they  both  act  on  the  same  lines,  tlie  one  ou  the  higher  level,  and 
the  other  on  the  lower,  that  the  oue  indeed  la  the  same  with  the  other 
caniod  up  into  a  higher  region,  its  perfect  development  and  flower.  Our 
author  however  uses  the  following  language  :  '  The  Christian  revelation 
is  the  complement  of  human  nature;  it  has  given  to  nature  the  very  thing 
which  she  needed ;  it  is  the  one  thought  whoso  aheence  makes  the  natural 
system  incomplete  ;  and,  when  revealed,  nature  bounds  to  meet  it  as  the 
normal  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.'  This  suppoKe^  that  though  man  had 
not  fallen,  Christianity  would  still  have  been  required  to  complete  the 
religion  of  nature  ;  and  that  nature,  as  it  now  is,  only  requires  to  be 
tuppUmented  not  renewed.  We  regret  that  a  writer  of  such  acuteness, 
and  whose  leaning  appears  to  be  Calvinistic,  should,  at  this  watershed  of 
thought,  have  gone  down  the  wrong  side  of  the  hill. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  hook  is  that  it  fails  to  recoguize  that  Christianity 
is  outside  tlie  nataral  constitution  of  things,  and  does  not  underlie  aud 
include  nature.  It  is  peculiar,  not  in  ordinary  course,  it  is  a  ^ractoat 
constitution  as  opposed  to  a  nataral  constitution  of  things,  and  owes  its 
existence  not  to  au  original  necessity,  hut  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  a 
special  emergency  that  had  arisen  in  the  state  of  man's  relations  to  his  God. 
Its  vocation  is  to  rectify  relations  that  had  gone  s«riously  wrong,  and  it  ifl 
to  l>e  viewed  not  as  a  system  of  fixed  natural  laws  to  be  speculated  upon 
by  human  reason  like  the  framework  of  natmre,  or  ordinary  natur^ 
principles,  but  as  an  eitraordinary  expedient  devised  to  meet  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Our  author  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  has  its  basis  not  in  fixed 
laws,  hut  in  the  good  pleasure  of  tlie  Supreme  Moral  Governor  deciding 
what  He  shall  do  in  the  special  circumstances.  He  also  forgets  that,  so  fiir 
bovo  being  the  complement  of  nature,  it  bears  on  its  front  t^e  claim  to  be 
a  salvation  from  absolute  ruin .  The  function  of  Christianity  he  makes  to 
be  merely  a  drawing  aside  the  veil.  It  is  vastly  more ;  it  is  the  making 
known  a  new  scheme  of  which  nature  has  no  whisper.  It  is  not  primarily 
a  philosophy  or  a  science,  and  cannot  be  settled  on  that  footing.  It  is  a 
revelation  made  to  faith,  not  a  field  of  speculation  for  human  reason. 
Tliougli  its  truths  be  intelligible  to  reason  when  revealed,  they  are  too 
vast  for  the  finite  intellect  to  grasp  in  a  philosophical  system. 
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Some  other  points  we  regret  in  tliiE  vulume.  All  Buffering,  it  is  eajd,  is 
not  occa^oned  by  sin.  Much  comes  as  a  natural  necessity ;  for  by  a 
natural  law  saffeiiog  is  the  fit  seed  to  yield  joy  as  its  fruit.  Human  gDJlt 
and  reepondbility,  though  Bligbtly  referred  to, are  left  very  much  in  tbeback- 
ground.  Ei[)iation  is  a<lmitted  to  be  uecesnary,  and  is  defined  to  mean  a 
'  cmcifixioD  of  the  moral  past.'  But  it  seems  to  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of 
natural  necessity  rather  than  as  amoral  requirement  of  the  offended  Latv- 
giverdemaDdingEatisfactionforthe  injury  done  toHislaw.  There  is  alniont 
uoallusion  to  the  elements  of  faith,  repentance,  and  love  as  indispensable 
to  our  reaping  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  Willi  reference  to  the  creeds  of 
llie  ancient  world,  he  says,  they  impress  the  mind  with  sadness,  not  from 
a  sense  of  their  falseness,  but  of  their  fleelingness.  But  if  nut  laUe,  wliy 
ore  they  fleoting?  He  adds, '  Christianity  begins  its  redemptive  work  by 
redeeming  the  systems  of  the  past.'  Ko,  it  begins  by  destroying  these 
systems.  Radically,  they  are  '  without  God,'  and  all  the  workings  of  the 
hninan  mind  on  such  a  foundation  ai-e  useless,  and  worse  than  useless. 
The  Christian  revelation  declares  them  to  be  the  '  vain  imaginations  '  of  a 
'  darkened  foolish  heart.' 

Unbeliff  in   tlie   Eighteenth    Century,  as   contratted   with   its 

Eaiiierandl,aler  Hlntory.  Being  the  CuDDingbam  Lectures 

for  1880.    By  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor 

of  Apologetics  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edin- 

burgli.     Adam  and  Cbarles  Black. 

A  hook  professing  to  delineate  the  genius  and  history  of  unbelief  as  it 

exists,  on  the  foundation  of  philosophy  or  reason,  is  no  ordinary  tosk.     It 

is  not  expected  to  be  of  tlie  popular  t^lass.    The  purpose  of  the  writer  is 

not  to  decorate  or  to  fasciuate,  but  to  render  what  is  abstruse  intelligible, 

and  to  place  a  great  subject  within  the  reach  of  minds  of  ordinary 

capacity. 

The  choice  of  snch  a  topic  few  writers  would  have  made,  and  fewer  still 
would  have  creditably  executed.  The  human  mind  has  never  put  itself 
forth  in  greater  strength  than  when  opposing  Christianity.  On  such 
ground  the  apologist  has  to  meet  in  conflict  with  the  keenest  intellects,  to 
unmask  their  sophistries,  and  refute  their  theories  all  round.  But  in  these 
pages  there  seems  to  be  no  difBculty  in  ganging  every  system  that  comes 
in  the  way,  the  profoimdest  themes  ore  discussed  with  all  but  conversa- 
tional ease,  and  the  arguments  against  opponents  are  marshalled  with  the 
strategy  of  a  Moltke.  There  is  indeed  all  the  depth  of  the  best  German 
writers,  without  the  inevitable  touch  of  transcendentalism  for  which  they 
get  credit.  If  any  strain  is  required  to  follow  the  author,  it  is  not  that  he 
wears  a  cap  of  mist,  for  his  conceptions  are  nniformly  of  the  clearest,  but 
because  the  subjects  discussed  lie  among  the  peaks  of  thought  around 
which  fog  is  apt  to  gather.  Apparently  witUont  any  effort  of  wiug,  our 
author  scales  all  Ibe  heights,  and  presents  as  with  a  scieutifie  measurement 
of  llie  chief  positions  occupied  by  the  assailants  of  Christianity. 
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He  selects  th«eigbtsentbo«ntiU7foTdiB0QMiaa,Ml>mDgtbe»ra  of  the 
enhniuation  of  unbelief.  It  in,  however,  feirl7opeB  to  qneetioa,  whether 
it  reached  its  olimox  then.  It  may  have  been  inoie  bold  and  reckless, 
more  widespread,  and  less  powerfoUy  met  by  Christiaa  advocates ;  but, 
in  the  onireitt  oentorj,  we  believe  it  to  be  mere  mA&o  and  mature,  more 
refined  and  not  less  resolute.  At  the  outset  be  draws  a  contrast  between 
the  infideUty  of  the  first  four  centuries  and  that  of  these  modem  times. 
Then,  pasdng  over  the  sfsigDaQt  mediaeval  period,  he  comes  down  to  post- 
Bafermation  times,  and  surveys  the  new  aspect  whicli  unbelief  Hsomes 
with  the  re-awakened  activity  of  the  human  mind — incipiently  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  fiill-blown  in  the  eighteenth  centuries — in  the  three 
leading  countrieH  of  intelleotual  life  in  Europe — England,  Franoe,  and 
Germany.  His  plan  is  to  select  a  few  names  as  types  of  the  various  forma 
of  unbelief  in  the  ever-shifting  battle — the  Deists  of  England,  the  Ency- 
•lopedists  of  Franoe,  and  the  Bationalists  of  Gennany.  A  maeterlj, 
delineation  of  each  system  is  gtvea  ;  the  landmarks  of  unbelief  are  laid 
down  with  exactness ;  hidden  causes  and  moral  bearings  are  traced  with 
eoneummate  ability ;  every  stroke  of  the  pen  lays  bare  the  underlyiug 
elements,  whether  of  character  or  the  principles  which  govern  history ; 
seed  thoughts  everywhere  abound ;  and  the  writer  seldom  &ilB  to  rise  to 
the  loftiness  of  tone  which  becomes  a  great  sul^ect,  and  to  surround  it 
witli  some  halo  of  moral  subUmity. 

The  analytic  power  displayed  in  bringing  out  eharaeter,  and  showing 
the  operation  of  great  principles,  is  very  remarkable.  The  limning  of  such 
cfaaracters  as  Qibbon  and  Hume,  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  of  Eicbom, 
Sbanss,  and  Mill,  forms  a  series  of  masterpieces,  and  must  be  no  small 
treat  to  the  upper  crast  of  tbinkerB.  A  thorough  comprehension  of  all 
the  great  priDciplea  that  belong  to  the  domain  of  unbelief,  with  a  force 
of  logical  fitcnlty  sufficient  to  deal  with  them,  is  indeed  the  chief  obarac- 
teristic  of  the  book.  Dr.  Cairns  looks  from  a  height  sufficient  to  see  his 
subject  all  round,  its  parts  in  proper  juxtaposition  and  in  natural  pro- 
portions. 

We  know  of  no  book  where,  within  so  smalt  a  compass,  so  extensive  and 
satisfactory  a  survey  is  presented  of  the  field  of  conflict  between  Cbris- 
tianity  and  Infidelity.  We  thuik  the  author  for  adding  so  noUe  a  stone 
to  the  risiDg  pile  of  the  Cuouingham  Lectureships. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour,     A  Life  of  Jesas  Ohrist,     By  the  Eev. 

W.  E.   NrooLL,   M.A.,  Keleo.     Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 

Clark. 

This  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  great  meanings  of  Christ's  life  rather 

tiiao  a  narrative  ot  the  life  itself.    It  Bssames  the  bote  narrated  to  be 

fnte,  puts  upon  them  the   ordinary  oonstmctions,  and    then   expounds 

their  moral  and  spiritual  significance.    As  Mr.  Nieoll  himself  says,  this 

work  is  nnoritieol.    He  even  supposes  *  Satan  arrayed  like  an  angel  of 

light  standing  in  his  majes^  beside  the  worn  and  weary  Christ,'  and 
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promisLng  him  tha  kingdoioa  of  the  world  and  the  glorjr  of  them ;  a  Bup- 
poattion  oertaiuly  a  long  way  from  a  critioaJ  oonelufdon.  Bat  the  moral 
interpretations  of  the  series  of  sermons,  for  such  thej  really  are,  an 
eharaoterked  by  Bpiritnai  discernment,  iittelligeaae,  and  an  adequate 
acqnaintonoe  with  the  prooessee  and  reeolts  of  moderrt  eiegesie,  and  by 
oonsiderable  literary  beanty.  Simple,  natural,  and  unpretentious,  they 
are  clear  and  graoeful.  They  proceed  on  ETaogBlical  lines,  and  accept, 
but  with  a  large  intelligence,  tlie  oonunon  Evangelical  interpretations. 
The  book  fills  a  niche  of  its  own,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  great  life.  It  is  boQi  devotional  and  instmotive,  and  is  full  of  both 
literary  charm  and  seriptnral  interest. 

The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists.  His  Historical  Character  Vindi- 
cated, or  an  Examination  of  tlie  Internal  Evidence  for 
our  Lord's  Mission  with  Reference  to  Modern  Contro- 
versy.  By  the  Ebt.  C.  A.  Bowe,  M.A,,  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's.  Second  Edition.  Frederic  Norgate. 
Few  men  in  England  have  done  more  for  the  popular  viodicatiou  of 
historic  Chriatianity  than  Prebendary  How.  And  lie  his  done  nothing 
better  than  the  work  which  now  appears  in  a  second  and  reriaed  edition. 
The  moral  evidence  of  Obriat's  misaion  mast  ever  be  its  strongest  demon- 
■tratioii.  Whatever  the  iuooDoliisivene^a  of  demonstrations  of  the  physical 
miracles  of  the  New  Teatament,  its  moral  oharacteriatics  in  tlieir  relations 
to  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  and  to  the  history  in  which  tliey  are  set, 
remoinindnbitable  and  unimpeachable.  With  singular  aouteneaa,  patience, 
and  completeaess  these  are  traced  in  this  very  valuable  work.  The 
author  has  not  been  oallsd  upou  to  vindicate  his  argument,  for  it  has  not 
been  aeriooaly  impogned.  His  reviaioa  tliarefora  has  been  raatricted  to 
verbal  correetiona.  And  if  the  facts  be  admitted,  the  inference  for  tlie 
Divine  oborocter  and  mission  of  our  Lord  can  Hooroely  be  resiated— a 
tiiousaud  instances  and  lines  of  renaoniog  lead  to  the  imperative  coiicIuBion. 
Eveu  Mr.  Btuart  Mill  was  compelled  to  ridicule  the  hypothesis  that  the 
moral  elements  of  the  Gospels  could  have  been  the  creation  of  the  li^van- 
gelieta,  although  inconsistently  enough,  lie  credits  them  with  the  invention 
of  all  the  supernatural  elements  of  our  Lord's  character.  Such  an  argu- 
ment does  not  lend  itself  to  criticism  in  a  short  notice ;  we  can  only 
earnestly  oommend  its  sublle  analyses  and  cogent  reasoning  to  all  readara 
whoni  doubts  may  trouble,  and  especially  to  young  men,  who  may 
crave  a  solid  basis  for  their  Cliristian  beliefs. 

Lectures  on   Bible  Revision.     \\'itli  an  Appendix  containing 

the  Prefaces  to  the    ubiuE  Historical  Editions  of  the 

English  Bible.     By  S.vmuel  Newth,  M.A.,  D.D.    Hodder 

and  Stougbton. 

It  is  an  advantage  that  so  m  my  of  the  Revi^rs,  now  that  their  work  is 

before  the  public,  are  giving  us  theirviewaandimprefsions;  their  methods 
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they  could  not  honourably  dJKcloee,  Eiave  ae  to  geoeral  priuciples,  but 
wliat  they  do  must  unconsciously  be  iufonoed  by  the  discnsBiouB  of  tlie 
years  of  tiieir  labour. 

Dr.  Newtli  devotes  eiglit  out  of  nine  of  the  lectures  of  his  JntereRting 
little  booli  to  the  history  of  tlie  Eoglisli  Bible,  and  one  to  the  newrevisioD 
of  it ;  of  course  the  history  prepared  for  the  revision,  and  a,  knowledge  of 
the  former  is  essential  for  any  inteUigent  judgment  of  the  latter.  Of  the 
revision  itself  we  have  elsewhere  Epokeu.  Dr.  Newth's  lecture  is  restricted 
to  the  history  of  the  proceedings.  For  genevaJ  readers— Dr.  Nowtli 
modestly  says  for  Sunday.school  and  Bible-class  teachers— this  little 
manaal  is  prepared.  It  will  be  valuable  to  many  besides  these.  For  the 
history  of  the  EngUeh  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
Jiotb  of  the  literary  and  religious  history  of  our  country.  Naturally  Dr. 
NewUi  tells  us  much  about  the  various  revisions,  and  the  questions  that 
have  arisen  concerning  revision.  We  very  heartily  commend  this  instruc- 
tive little  volume. 

The  Church  Systems  of  England  in  the  Xineteenth  Cvntury. 
(The  Sixth  Congregational  Lecture.)  By  J.  Guinness 
RooEKS,  B.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Rogers'  work  bus  reached  us  too  late  for  the  adequate  notice 
which  its  pertinence  to  preseut.day  questions  and  its  intrinsic  ability 
demands.  We  coutent  ourselves  at  present,  therefore,  witli  a  simple 
intimation  of  its  publication. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H,  D.  M, 
Spencb,  M.A.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exbll. 
Joshua,  Introduction:  Rev.  A.  Plummgr,  M.A.  Expoti- 
tioa  and  HomUetics :  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  Hom'diet : 
Dr.  E.  DE  PREBBENsfe,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Glover,  Rev.  P.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridob, 

LL.D.     Second  Edition. ^wmh^ts,  Introduction :  Rev. 

Thomas   Whitelaw,   M.A.     Exposition   and   HomUetics : 

Rev.  R.  WiNTERBOTHAM,  LL.B.,  M.A.     Homilies .-  Eev. 

Prof.  W.  BiNNiE,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 

Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and 

Co. 

Mr.  Plummer  contributes,  as  a  Geueral  Introduction  to  tlie  Hbtorical 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  careful  and  well-executed  sketch  of  Jewish 

histoiy  from  t'.ie  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  Nehemiali,  The  evils  of  a  great 

reign,  such  as  David's,  for  example — its  nepotism,  its  formation  of  a  royal 

hai'eeni,  and  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man  as  affecting  the  rule  of  tlie 

monarch — are  well  discriminated,  and  the  tangled 'relations  of  the  two 

kingdoms  are  imravelletl  with  skill. 
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Eqiiftlly  excullent  b  tliB  special  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  JosLud, 
and  tlio  e\po3itiou  of  its  geo^ftpliinal,  etlinicnl,  and  other  problems.  Mr. 
Plummer  has  acquainted  Iiiniself  with  tlio  latest  litemtui'e  of  his  Bubjects, 
aud  lie  judges  them  with  independence  and  wisdoio.  The  exposition  Is 
perhaps  a  little  too  technical.  The  homiletics  are  varied,  vigorouii,  and  good. 

Mr.  Whitelaw'B  essay  on  tbe  Clirouological  and  Statistical  DifBcnlties  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers  b  sensible  and  satisfactory.  It  snggeats  many 
possible  explanations  of  Che  dif&oulties  whieh  Buhleu,  Bleek.  Coleuso,  and 
others  urge,  and  in  the  absence  of  information,  a  possible  explanation  is 
auf&cient.  At  the  same  time  is  it  necessary  to  indicate  tbe  numerical 
exactness  of  evef?  statement  ?  are  there  not  many  possible  reasons  for 
enpr?  His  position  gboat  the  authorship  is  equally  moderate  and  sen- 
sible. He  contends  that  while  the  evidence  does  not  require  us  to  believe 
more  than  that  the  law  was  substantially  of  Moses,  and  while  it  is 
aoBToely  possible  tliat  he  wrote  the  whole  of  tlie  book  in  the  form  that  it 
now  bears,  the  internal  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  he  is  the 
writer.  Concerning  the  separate  points  of  dif&onlty  and  their  suggested 
solution  we  cannot  of  oourse  speak,  for  to  touch  them  would  necessitate  de- 
tailed demonstration.  Xt  is  enough  to  say  that  the  contention  is  soberly 
and  reasonably  maintained.  Candid  good  sense,  indeed,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  'Whitetaw's  work. 

Mr.  Winterbotham's  exposition  is  also  characterized  by  great  fairness 
and  wisdom  :  it  is  very  succinct.  Tbe  homihes,  so  far  as  one  may  pro- 
nounce on  such  diversified  work,  are  pertinent  and  strong.  To  village 
pastorseBpeciaUy,thiB  commentary  will  be  specially  useful.  It  is  distinctly 
a  commentary  for  preachers. 

The  Expositor.  Edited  by  tbe  Bet.  Samuel  Gox.  SecoDd 
SerieB.  Vol.  I.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Mr.  Hutton  opens  the  new  series  of '  The  Expositor '  by  an  examination 
of  the  Secularist  ideal  of  life,  and  very  forcibly  shows  how  it  would  weaken 
and  degrade  family  affections.  The  staff  thus  led  off  is  of  additional 
strength,  and  the  volume  is  full  of  g6od  papers  by  Dr.  George  Matheson, 
.  Professor  Plumptre,  Dr.  Robertson  Smith,  Mr.  Waoe,  Canon  Farrar,  the 
Editor,  and  others.  Mr.  Qodwiu  propounds  as  a  theory  of  Abraham's 
offering  of  Isaac,  that  the  conunand  was  simply  to  cousectate  Isaac,  which 
Abraham  erroneously  construed  as  offering  him  as  a  burnt-sacrifice.  The 
volume  is  the  best  dutt  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  foil  of  interesting  and 
valuable  reading. 

Tlie  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Oreek.     The  Text  Revised 

by  Brooke  Fobs  Webtcott,  D.D.,  and  Febtok   Johh 

Anthont  Hort,  D.D.    Macmtllan  and  Co. 

This  revision  of  the  test  of  tbe  New  Testament  is  not  supplied  with 

proofs,  it  is  a  leiision  only,  a  brief  appendix  simply  stating  tbe  rival 

claims  of  rejected  readings,  together    with  a    condensed    preface   to 
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what  wiU,  when  pnbliebed,  ondtmbtedly  be  one  of  the  most  imptoteut 
eontribiitioiis  to  the  scienoe  of  Biblickl  criticiiim.  oonetitntea  the  entire 
apparalvi  rritieu*  of  thh)  long  expected  work.  The  leMBed  vniten 
have  briefly  expounded  the  prhioiples  on  which  they  bttve  ooiutnieted 
a  rerisioii  of  die  text  of  U)«  New  Teatameut.  From  a  variety  of  eanses 
the  volume  has  ncfaiered  fame  before  its  birti).  It  has  tiie  immense  . 
weight  derivable  from  the  i>eraonal  examination  of  existinf;  document 
by  the  authors — a  credit  however  which  they  sbfire  wiUi  TregeUes 
and  Tischendorf— btit  it  derives  pecaliar  value  from  the  fact  that  this 
edition  of  the  text  is  wholly  based  on  written  documents,  and  not  on 
any  previous  form  of  the  existing  printed  text.  There  is  hardly  so  mnch 
special  information  granted  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  tliese  authors 
base  their  final  decision,  m  the  English  reader  may  gather  from  the 
margin  of  the  reviaed  version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  ^enridences' 
of  their  preferences  may  for  the  most  pnrt  be  discovered  by  eousnltiag 
Tiachendorf  or  Tregelles.  The  preBOnt  writers  hove  indicated  briefly  tiie 
method  liy  which  they  have  learned  to  Judge  the  ancient  doomnents 
themselves,  and  to  discriminate  a  triple  form  of  the  text  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  Origen,  vix.  (1)  a  Westam,  (2)  an  Alexandrine,  and  (8)  a  neutral 
text,  sometimes  agreeing  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the  other,  and 
.  sometimes  with  neither.  The  presence  of  this  most  ancient  form  of  tite 
text  is  the  desideratnm ;  and  Drs.  Weetcott  and  Hort  have  already  shown 
briefly,  and  in  the  work  which  they  are  on  the  point  of  publishing  will 
prove  more  at  large,  tiiat  great  dependence  can  be  placed  apon  eertein 
binary  combiQatlonfl  of  the  ancifds,  which  reveal  a  long  anterior  thon^ 
disconnected  genealogy,  only  diverging  near  the  autograph.  Thus,  wben 
the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSB.  coincide,  the  greatest  possible  confidence 
oau  be  put  in  their  united  texts.  Some  interesting  remerks  are  made  on 
the  value  of  the  Syrian  text  of  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  the  text  vitally 
oonneoted  with  ADtioch  and  Constantinople,  Mid  of  which  we  have  the 
medisval  representation  in  the  Tesstm  Beceptat.  The  revisers  of  the 
authorized  version  have  agreed  in  many  places  with  Mesara.  Westoott  aod 
Hort  in  the  readinge,  bnt  have  by  no  means  universally  aooepted  their 
estimate  of  the  relative  valne  of  the '  ancient  authorities ;'  e.g. ,  '  the  only  be- 
gotten Qod'  is  introduced  in  the  present  text  of  John  i.  18,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated ;  though  it  is  relegated  to  a  margin  by  the  revisers.  The 
pericope  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  inolnded  in  tiie  text  of  John 
viii.,  tbongfa  included  in  braokete,  while  it  is  relegated  to  the  end  of  the 
gospel  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  They  have  put  in  brackets  Luke  iiiL 
48,  44,  and  have  given  two  forms  in  the  appendix  to  Msj-k  ivi.  in  similar 
brackets.  It  is  impossibltf  in  a  brief  notice  to  give  anyUiing  like  a  view 
(ft  this  long-anticipated  woA,  but  it  will  comfort  some  timorous  minds  to 
learn  from  them,  that  'if  comparative  trivialities,  sncfi  as  changes  of 
order,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article  with  proper  names,  and  the 
like  are  aet  aeide,  the  words  in  onr  opinion  still  anhject  to  doubt  can 
hai^ly  amount  to  more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment.'   Our  readers  interested  in  these  matters  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
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Acia  XX.  28  they  raad  ecoi',  not  tvpicv,  tb&t  in  Heb.  ii.  9  they  rekd  xAprri, 
and  not  x^>  "''^  ^'7  ^™  altered  tka  pmictaation  of  John  i.  6,  4, 
that  they  have  pnt  into  bracbts  in  Lnhe  xzir.  51,  '  He  wae  CEtnied 
np  mto  beaTen,'  and  that  in  Rot.  vii.  14  they  read  A  wXivmnti  r^c 
btAA^.  These  epeoimene  of  their  treatment  of  fiunoas  texts  may  give  a 
hint  of  tiie  feaat  provided  for  the  student.  We  shall  await  with  high 
expeotation  the  i«omised  Tolnme  elacidatoty  of  the  prinoiplee  on  wliich 
they  have  proceeded. 

An  Etymological' Dictionary  of  the  Scottitli  Language.     IUuB' 
trating  the  Wofde  in  their  DifFerent  Significations  by 
Examples  from  Ancient  and  Modem  Writers.    With  a 
Dissertation  on  the   Origin  of  the  Boottisli  Language. 
By  John  Jamibsos,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.    A  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised.     Three 
Vols.     Paisley:  Alexander  Gardner. 
Dr.  Jamieeon's  work  is  one  of  immense  learning  and  researdi,  and  one 
.which  has  ah«ady  taken  a  place  in  onrUteratarebythe  ride  of  all  the  best 
etymolt^ienl  dietiMiaries  and  glosBaries.  The  mere  list  of  UBS.  and  books 
quoted  in   the   work,  eibeudmg  as   it   does  to  eleven  qnarto   pages   of 
elose  print  in  double  columns,  is  enough  to  indioate  tlie  labonr  of  a  life- 
time.   Like  Webster's  Diotionaiy  for  the  English  language,  this  work 
gives  an  acooont  (generally  short)  of  the  tneanings  and  the  probable 
etyimdogy  of  all  tenns  whiob  ean  ba  considered  (duvneteristici^y  Scotch, 
acoompaaied,  in  man^  easesi  wilb  quotations  showing  the  anthority  for 
their  ose.      The  many  Woids  which,  while  common  to  the  English  voca- 
bulary, have  also  a  x>ecnliar  Scotch  meaning,  are  distdnguiehed  by  an 
asterisk. 

We. fti-e  struck,  on  ficst  looking  over  these  volumes,  by  the  great  pre- 
pondsranee  of  terms  which  are  exclusively  Seotob.  Every  page  contains 
many  which  to  an  Engli^  eye  seem  wholly  sti^nge.  For  instance,  we 
open  voL  i.,  at  page  456,  and  read  there  clod  (inthe  sense  of  loaf),  clod- 
.well,  eloff,  tio^m,  elaggiutd,  cloich,  tloit,  o2oy«,  eloit.  And  this  is  about 
the  average  per  page  of  pnrely  dialectic  tenns  which  prevails  throngboot 
the  volumes.  It  .will  be  seen  at  a  glanoe  that  snohawork  must  be  agreat 
and  valuable  Aontribnlion  io  the  national  Uteratnre,  if  only  as  a  repertory 
ot  its  langnage. 

Whence  did  these  terms,  bo  many  of  which  have  a  Celtic,  so  many  an 
Anglo-Saxon  look  and  sound,  others  an  Icelandic  or  Scandinavian  affinity, 
•coDM'into  the  language  of  the  Scotch  1  Without  reopening  the  question 
wheUier  the  Seoti  w^re  i:eally  Irish  Celts,  and  whether  Celtio  or  Saion 
blood  now  jHredonunates  in  the  races  north  of  the  Tweed,  we  must 
reeommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  very  interesting  and,  we  think,  satis- 
foctory  '  Dissertation,'  pp.  1-16.  Whether  the  '  Picts,'  which  peritaps 
means  nothing  more  than  '  woad-stoined,'  were  northmen  of  Gothic  or 
Seandinavian  origin  cannot  be  ascertained.    It  is  a  wall-known  fact  that 
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both  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  dialects  include  mnnj-  terms  of  Lntiu  origin, 
probabl J  importei]  into  them  by  theearlymissioaaryclnirchmen.  Kenca 
the  name  (apartfi^>m  the  qneetion  of  race)  may  have  been  Latiaiied  from 
FUthiv,  '  people  of  the  open  country,'  or  the  latter  may  have  beeu  an 
attempt  lo  vocalize  a  Roman  word,  descriptive  of  personal  appearance ; 
or,  lastly,  a  Roman  term  may  have  been  employed  and  adapted  both  to 
appearance  and  to  tribal  nomenclature.  The  epithet  '  picti  Britanni,' 
need  by  the  Roman  poets  [e.y.,  Martial,  sii'.  99] ,  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
reasonable  evidence  that  the  word  itself  is  Latin,  and  descriptive  of 
personal  appearance.  Some,  Dr.  Jamieson  obstrves,  have  insisted  on  the 
Celtic  identity  of  both  Piots  and  Britones  or  Britanni,  i.e.,  of  the  Welsh. 
This,  like  the  question  whether  tlie  Belgee  of  Cesar  were  Scandinavians 
from  the  Baltic,  Goths,  Teutons,  or  CeltH,  involves  an  ethnological  dis- 
cussion which  space  does  not  allow  us  to  touch  upon.  SnfiGce  it  to  say 
that  Dr.  Jamieson  concludes  the  Picta  were  Scandinnvian,  who  first, 
perhaps,  occupied  the  Orkney  Isles,  as  they  afterwards  did  Iceland,  and 
thence  spread  downwards  to  the  south.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian term  for  PieU  was  '  Peti,'  which,  tike  the  Irish  'Pap4'  or 
'  Papte,'  probably  meaning  'priests,'  seems  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  word. 

The  Celtic  race,  we  are  told,  as  well  as  all  vestiges  of  their  existence  in 
the  names  of  places — if  they  ever  existed  there — have  become  extinct  in 
the  Orkneys ;  and  the  author  doahts  if  they  were  really  ever  occupied  by 
any  but  Scandinavians.  The  remains  of  early  architecture,  he  says,  have 
a  mnch  stronger  resemblance  to  Danish  and  Norwegian  forts  than  to  Irish 
or  Celtic,  albeit  there  are  reasons  for  believing  the  Irish  round  towers  are 
of  Danish  design.  But  the  remains  of  circular  foils  in  some  ports  of 
Scotland,  known  as  '  Roondabonts'  or  'Picts'  hoases,'  seem  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  design. 

The  Picts,  then,  are  assmned  to  have  been  a  Gothic  nation.  The 
Belg»,  Ficts,  and  Saions  seem  to  have  bad  a  common  origin.  The 
Oaehc  element  in  the  Scotch  language  came,  perhaps,  from  a  subsequent 
immigration  of  Celts,  not  improbably  from  Ireland,  under  the  tribe-name 
of  Scoti.  On  this  particolar  point,  why  Gaelic  is  now  spoken  in  the 
Highlands,  the  anthor  is  not  very  explicit.  He  appears  to  think  that  the 
tongue  of  the  Goths  had  much  in  common  with  tliat  of  the  Celts.  We 
should  hke  to  be  told  how  far  Gaelic  is  or  is  not  like  the  Erse,  the  Welsh, 
the  Cornish  dialects.  The  marked  difference,  the  author  observes,  in  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  is  as 
clear  as  that  between  Welsh  and  Saxons.  If  the  Lowlanders  are  of 
Celtic  origin  they  ought  to  resemble  the  Welsli,  which  they  do  not  in  any 
important  respect;  their  language,  too,  is  Teutonic.  The  large-limbed 
Highlander  (Caledonian)  was,  according  to  Tacitus,  a  Teuton  in  descent ; 
and  be  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  others  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  much  remarked  that  the  Scotch  tartan 
plaids  are  of  great  antiquity.  They  probably  came  from  a  desire  to 
imitate  the  stripes  and  colours  on  the  naked  skin.  Propertios  speaks  of 
the  tinetot  Britannoa  in  this  sense.  That  man  in  a  savage  state  is  fond 
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of  bright  colours  is  well  kuown ;  tbe  Red  lodiau  ofl«ii  nees  a  variety  of 
birds'  feathers  for  this  purpose,  aod  it  is  likely  tbat  peculiar  ccloura  itnd 
markings  in  different  tribes  gave  rise  to  the  varieties  in  the  Sootcli  plaid. 
The  virgatiB  bracete,  or  *  tartan  breeks,'  are  also  mentioned  by  Propertiaa 
(v.  10,  4S),  though  as  the  apparel  of  a  '  Belgic '  chief,  Virdiunar. 

Wg  regret  that  our  space  allows  us  to  do  mich  scant;  justice  to  this  very 
important  work.  That  it  should  have  attained  to  a  second  editioD,  with 
the  advantage  of  great  addttaons  ftnd  improvements  since  its  first  publica- 
tion in  two  volumes  in  1806,  shows  how  justly  the  author  had  estimated  a 
want  in  his  national  Jiteratore  when  he  wrote  in  the  original  Frefaoe, 
'  It  is  surptising  that  no  one  has  ever  attempted  Ut  rescue  the  language  of 
the  country  from  oblivion  by  compiling  a  dictionary  of  it.'  Tbe  preseot 
age  has  seen  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  wbat  is  now  known  as  the 
science  of  comparative  language,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  rucIi  a 
work  as  this  again  lying  dormant,  as  it  wei-e,  for  so  long  an  interval. 

Sophocles.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Introdaction,  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
UniverBity  of  St.  Andrew.  Two  Vols,  Vol.  II.,  Ajax, 
Electra,  Trachiniffi,  Fhiloctetes,  Fragments.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press. 
This  volume  completes  a  critical  edition  of  Sophocles  which,  as  every 
stbolar  will  readily  believe,  has  beea  the  close  work  of  some  years. 
Following  as  it  does  the  smaller  school  edition  of  the  separate  plays,  it 
Gontaine  all  the  maturer  convictions  of  the  author  botb  as  to  the  seleclion 
of  MS.  readings  and  their  most  probable  interpretation.  For,  we  need 
bardty  say,  tbe  difficulties  of  Sophocles  ai-e  in  proportioQ  to  the  interest 
which  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  felt  in  his  great  tragedies.  It  ia  not 
to  bs  expected  that  any  material  improvements  will  hereafter  disturb 
what  is  Ukely  to  baesme  tlie  textitt  receptitt  ia  English  schools  and 
colleges,  ia  wbicb,  so  long  as  Greek  is  taught  at  all,  Sophocles  ia  certain 
to  occupy  a  primary  place.  Professor  Campbell  haa  pursued  throughout 
the  strictiy  conservative  principle.  fSjecting  some  hundreds  of  so-called 
emendations,  more  fitly  to  be  regarded  as  merely  plausible  guesses,  from 
the  texts  commonly  in  use,  be  has  given  a  complete  collection  of  tbe 
principal  MS,  (the  LamrentisD,  L,  about  a.d.  1000),  witli  the  readings  of 
many  others.  He  has  thos  been  enabled  to  conetruct  a  text  which,  so 
for  as  authority  goes,  is  as  perfect  as  ia  perbajta  now  attainable.  He  does 
not  deny,  of  course,  that  some  readings  way  be  wrong  and  some  verses 
may  be  spurious.  He  only  protests  against  foisting  into  our  school 
editions  a  number  of  mere  tentamina  whicb  may  be  ingenious  and 
plausible,  but  abont  which  hardly  any  two  editors  agree.  All  words 
which  deviate  from  the  MSS.  readings  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  by 
whicli  tbe  eye  is  at  ouce  attracted  to  the  various  readings  arranged 
Bsparately  below  tbe  teit.  The  explanatory  notes  ai'e  of  very  moderate 
lenf;lli._\et(]iiite  sufficient  for  really  necessary  interpretation— 
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odv&atoge  to  tlie  leamei'.  The  ethical  aad  artistic  point?  in  nil  the  plays, 
eacli  one  of  wbicl)  diffei's  widely  both  in  finbj«ct  and  treatment  from  every 
otliei',  aK  carefully  painted  out  in  the  separate  Introduction b.  Moreover, 
vol.  i.  contnbs  n  long  and  miuDtely  elaborated  essay  on  the  lauffnage  and 
idioms  of  Sopbocles,  forming  a  complete  Qreek  grammar  to  this  particnlnr 
author. 

We  QKQnot,  of  courso,  ^o  into  any  lengthened  oiitii^isniB.  ^^'e  may  just 
mention  that  an  iiiKenionH  iuter{>retation  of  Ajax'  158,  first  propouaded  by 
tUe  Into  Dr.  Donaliltiou,  'Email  stones  witboat  greet  nuke  a  weak  wall,' 
as  describing  a  opecieH  of  so-oalled  Cyclopian  masonrj",  iti  rejected  ns 
'  fanciful,  and  not  cuuttiued  in  the  words.'  In  v.  475  of  the  same  playt 
the  Professor's  verKion  titkes  no  account  of  the  particle  in  rati  yt  tar- 
Bai^lv,  which  wems  to  uietLU, '  day  succeedinfc  day  bring  no  real  pleasure : 
tlie  utmost  tbat  it  can  do  is  to  bring  us  neBi«r  to,  or  give  ns  a  recite 
fi-om,  death.'  ProfesBOv  CampbeU  translates,  '  Can  it  ndd  to  or  take  away 
anything  from  death  ? '  In  Electra,  21,  be  i-eiids,  on  Dnwes'  conjecture,  wv 
'.vTBvff  i/i(v  (for  Ifuv),  'Since  we  are  tliereabouti','  lit.,  'moving  there."  To 
this,  he  says, '  no  valid  objection  bas  li^eu  raised.'  Bnt  the  contention, 
that  Vfirv  can  only  mean  ibimut  in  Altic,  Rcems  to  ns  a  fatal  difficulty. 
The  Terse,  in  our  opinion,  Is  spurious. 

In  fi64  of  tbe  same  play  we  have  little  doubt  thnt  rii  n-i^XXi)  irrfu/un-' 
iaxf  means,  '  Why  did  Artemis  stop  tbe  mnuy  (frequent)  breezes  tbftt 
blow  from  tlie  Euripus,  and  so  cause  a  detentio:i  of  the  ships  by  a  calm  ? ' 
Professor  Campbell  offers  three  interpretations,  none  of  wliieh  seem  to  ti? 
tenable.  In  v.  691  he  admits  Porson's  correction,  a9K'  ilitep  voiiiZtrm,  the 
objection  to  which  is.  that  limp  ie  wrongly  need,  the  idiom  requiring  a  I'r) 
vtiuZiTm.  In  Pbiloct.  19,  jnii  fvm  ■ri^vtoTa  seems  tu  ns  to  mean, '  I  know 
tliat  you  are  not  by  nature  aUo  (us  well  as  by  present  necessity)  the  sort 
of  man  to  utter  falsalioods.'  To  translate  limfa  tai,  '  I  am  well  nwnre,' 
nnd  to  en}''  tot  has  '  a  reassuring  emphasis,'  seems  far-fetohed. 

In  the  some  play  (v.  408)  eviifie>.ov  aa^is  Xi'irqc  has  an  allusion  to  the 
two  halves  of  a  coin  or  lokeu  which  friends  on  parting  carried  away,  and 
on  meeting  again  found  to  agree  or  fit  together,  irpat^ffiv.  Tbe  meaning 
is,  that  the  griefs  and  wrongs  of  tivo  persons  prove,  by  comparison,  to  be 
the  same,  and  to  come  fixtm  the  same  source.  Professor  Campbell  refers 
Tpou^Viii'  to  a  metaphor  from  music. 

The  addition  of  tlie  Fragments  of  tbe  lost  plays,  with  notes,  in  the  space 
of  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  is  a  great  boon  to  students.  We  will  jast 
remark  that  in  the  fine  poKsage  from  the  Tyro,  frag.  B9S,  p.  637,  v.  5,  tlie 
true  reading  is  not  trrateiiaa,  bat  oraSiVn.  '  tlie  young  colt,  standing  in  the 
meadow,  sees  its  form  reflected  by  tlie  water; '  for  so  Prufesiinr  Campbell 
rightly  coustinies  viri  mrair.  Dut  in  the  next  veme  we  should  probably 
re  id  rinnnX/ifi'q  fAffify,  and  translate,  '  with  its  mane  toi'n  and  clipped  to 
it.i  dislionour,'  i.e.,  to  its  disfigurement.  Tbe  common  reading  is  the 
genitive  absolute,  which  Professor  Campbell  tmnslates,  '  thiT^ngh  her 
mane  having  been  cnt  and  shamefully  pulled  abont.' 
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The  Medea  of  Eiaipides.  With  an  IntrodactioQ  and  Com- 
mentary by  A.  W.  Yerrill,  M.A,,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  wUicb,  as  coming  from  a  scliolar  of  genius 

and  thouglit,  is  well  deEerving  of  attention.  The  Medea  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  finent,  as  it  is  one  of  tlie  earliest,  productions  of  its  author.  It  ia 
not  serionsly  corrupt,  nor,  in  general,  is  it  very  difficult.  But  there  iire  a 
good  many  passages  in  it  which  have  exercised  the  ine;ennity  of  scholars 
of  the  highest  eminence,  our  own  Porsou  and  Elmsley  included,  Mr, 
Verrall  belongs  to  the  school  of  critics  who  pursue  a  somewhat  bold 
(many  will  say,  a  reckless)  coarse  of  conjectural  emendation.  The  perusal 
of  bis  notes— and  we  oonfssB  to  have  read  them  with  much  interest — has 
lelltbeimpreEfiioQ,firEt,thatheisuDdDly  on  the  look'Out  for  new  meanings 
and  interpretations ;  secondly,  that  bis  style  of  translating  is  too  artificial, 
andissadly  wautiDginsimpUcity.  This,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Some 
prefer  parapluvse  to  verbal  rendering,  more  oarefol  for  the  soundness  and 
elegance  of  the  English  than  for  the  precise  force  of  the  Greek.  Mr. 
Verrall's  Introduction  consists  of  two  parts,  the  latter  of  which— the  Story 
of  Medea  and  the  construction  and  characters  of  the  play,  excellent  as  it 
is — we  must  pass  over,  merely  remarking  that  the  evidently  got<ir  nature 
d  the  legend  and  the  identity  of  the  scorching  robe  (a  sunlit  cloud)  with 
the  garment  sent  by  his  wife  to  Hercules  in  the  Trachinite  of  Sophocles, 
should  have  been  more  plainly  pointed  out.  The  former  part  is  meant  to 
illustrate  bis  position  (the  truth  of  which  may  be  fully  conceded)  that  our 
Greek  texts  have  been  in  many  places  corrupted  and  interpolated  by 
superscribed  glosses  or  interlined  comments,  which  have  been  mistaken 
by  succeeding  transcribers  for  various  readings.  Mr.  Verrall  illustrates 
this  by  supposing  that  certain  lines  in  Milton's  '  Comus  '  had  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  MS.  alone,  and  in  copies  made  '  by  ill-educated  persons,' 
(This  assumption,  by  the  way,  is  somewhat  too  sweeping.)  Taking  five 
such  copies,  and  supposing  himself  to  find  several  important  variations  in 
ae  many  verses,  he  shows  us  how,  by  comparing  and  classifying  tbe  copies 
by  the  poetic  sense,  hy  grammatical  propriety  and  otlier  considerations,  a 
critic  would  be  enabled  to  eliminate  the  false  and  to  adopt  the  genuine 
readings.  We  seriously  doubt,  however,  if  in  all  or  even  in  many  cases 
Mr,  Verrall  has  made  out  a  sound  case  for  the  alterations  he  has  intro- 
duced. Thus,  in  y.  668,  the  reading  iaraXtic,  '  why  did  you  set  ont  for 
(to  come)  to  earth's  central  oracle?'  is  changed  to  i^afnf, '  why  did  you  (do 
you)  sit  on  the  oracular  seat  ?  '  for  no  better  reason  thou  tliat  good  copies 
give  inai'dc  for  iaraXjic,  manifestly  the  result  of  a  Bubstitcted  gloss.  Here, 
we  are  satisfied,  the  change  is  greatly  for  the  worse.  In  v.  915,  where 
the  ti'iie  reading  seems  to  us  to  be  either  lijitv  vnrijp  lOtia  vpaOuftiai'  or 
jrpofiFieiiiv,  Mr.  Verrall  has  no  right  to  say  flfij-ai  TrpofiijeiaF  (where  the  fore- 
thought is  for  the  benefit  of  another),  is  '  impossible.'  Hence  he  adopts 
a  variant  munjpiav,  but  changes  the  sense  entirely  by  reading  fffei  vurripia. 
Indeed,  we  think  he  has  made  havoc  of  this  very  fine  passage,  first  by 
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omitting  n  verae  quite  simple  in  meaning  and  necessnry  to  both  (jrummBr 
knd  sense  (918)  ;  Dest,  by  Habslitnting  a  word  invented  by  Uimself,  and 
therefore  witUoat  a  particle  of  antliority,  yofioi'c  nvXaiovc  for  )>d/iDi>c  ciXXoiovt, 
'  alien  marriagefl.'  There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  applying  tliia  term 
'  alien  '  (in  prose  <iXXorpii)uc)  wliicli  involves  irony  and  contempt,  to  Jason, 
about  to  cast  off  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  a  Corinthian  princess. 

Some  of  the  translations  offered  seem  to  ns  decidedly  far'fetched  and 
unnatural.  Thus,  in  v.  61,  w  fwpoc, '  foolish  womaul  she  Utile  knows,'  &c., 
is  rendered — very  oddly,  we  juust  think — '  ah,  she  is  extravagant) '  In 
V.  120,  where  the  poet  says  of  tyrants  tliat  xoXixiSc  *p7^e  /wra^JnXXoirmv, 
'  they  find  it  difficult  to  change  their  whims,'  or  fits  of  liking  or  disliking 
onoe  oonaeived,  Ur.  Verrall  translates  '  their  bnmonrH  toss  violently 
about.'  This,  we  venture  to  say,  is  not  an  EngUsh  expression  at  all. 
Just  below  (128),  the  simple  sentiment  of  the  choms, '  may  I  grow  old,  if 
not  in  regal  state,  at  least  in  security.'  is  altered  to  mean  '  may  it  be  my 
lot  to  live  steadily  on  to  old  age  in  a  condition  below  greatness.' 

Again,  in  t.  101,  where  the  ohoras  argues  with  Medea  about  the  folly 
of  her  too  strong  attachment  to  the  bed  of  a  faithless  husband  being  the 
cause  of  her  deatli  (and  Mr.  Verrall  seems  to  forget  that  her  amorous 
temper  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Medea,  whom  the  Roman  poets 
therefore  called  lequax),  he  rt^als  liirXiirau  for  drXiiarov,  and  tranalateB 
*  what  is  this  desure  for  that  awful  lying-place,'  i.e.  the  place  of  death.  In 
T.  101,  music  is  appropriately  called  '  a  pleasure  of  life  through  the  sense 
of  heaj;ing.'  What  caa  be  simpler  ?  What  ie  gained  by  the  odd  and 
unnatural  rendering,  *  delightful  sounds  of  wealth '  ?  And  is  such  a 
phrase  as  sounds  of  wealth  English  at  all  ? 

In  V.  228,  Ur.  VerroU's  reading  and  rendering,  iv  ^  yap  i}i>  /loi  ravra 
Yiyvwaaiv  taXit,  '  for  one,  whom  to  judge  aright  was  everytliing  to  me,'  is 
not  even  good  Gi-eek ;  the  poet  would  certainly  have  written,  had  he 
meant  this,  ov  fJi'  yip  iv  /loi  irovra,  Aa.  A  more  serious  mistake  occurs 
just  below,  where  \a^i!y  yds  oh  (Cue  accent  should  have  been  oil),  altered 
from  icairoS  yap  toI'  fr,  would  have  been  \affflv  ycljj  fii),  if  even  this  could 
have  been  said  for  rA  yip  fiq  Xafitlv,  But  the  repetition  of  Xa^ir  is  utterly 
nnlike  the  style  of  tragedy.  We  may  here  odd  that  Mr.  Verrall  does  not 
seem  to  know  the  common  meaning  of  iirilfiv,  '  to  live  to  see ;  *  and  he 
wrongly  renders  imleiv  ev£a!povac,  '  to  have  sight  of  your  prosperity  ' — a 
poor  rendering  at  best. 

In  v.  240,  'irifxp')''"'"  {in^vtrp  could  not  possibly  mean,  'wherewith  she 
SQAj  best  manage  a  husband.'  It  must  mean,  and  evidently  does  mean, 
'whom  she  will  have  to  put  up  with  (live  with)  as  a  husband,'  In  296  a 
wrong  sense  is  given  to  apyias,  '  unprofitableness.'  The  allusion  clearly  is 
to  the  retirement  and  '  do- nothingness '  of  a  literary  life — a  hit,  probably 
at  the  philosophers.  The  whole  passage  is  oddly  and  quaintly  rendered. 
Ur.  Verrall  is  so  intent  on  something  new  and  far-fetched  tliat  he  neglects 
rd  iriip  xofflw,  what  is  Simple  and  obvious.  Such  fictitious  forms  as  ivnaaJo 
(789),  ivupiioTOv  (118i),  iXa-mra  (1194),  hare  little  chance  of  beingaocepted 
by  succeeding  editors. 
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Tluia  'iu  V.  892,  ^unfopa  i/irtxavot  13  '  a  fate  (exile)  which  oSeK  do 
resonrce.'  Why  ebould  we  read  afitixamv,  and  coostnie  'if,  ivhen  my 
fortune  exiles  me,  I  am  withont  &  plan '  ?  Why,  in  v.  39B,  is  the  easy 
and  literal  meaning, '  not  one  of  them  ehall  cause  grief  to  mi/  heart  with- 
ont Buffering  for  it,'  to  be  rejected  for  each  a  -version  ae  '  not  one  of  them 
shall  langh  that  have  galled  the  soul  that  is  in  me. ' 

These  and  many  einiilar  aberrations  from  good  taste  and  simple  inter- 
pretation seem  to  us  seriona  blemisbeB  in  a  work  which  shows  much  caror 
some  learning,  and  considerable  ori9:iQality. 

M.  Tidlii  Ciceronis  De  Oratore  ad  Quintum  Fratrem  Libri 
Tree.  With  Introdaction  and  Notes  by  Auousxcs  S. 
WiLKiNS,  M>A.,  Owens  College,  MaQchester,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Victoria  University.  Liber  IL  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press. 

Tlie  extremely  finished  Latinity  as  well  as  the  great  literary  im- 
portance of  this  treatise  of  Cicero's  is  well  known,  and  Professor  Wilkins 
has  done  rooA  service  to  the  higher  scholarship  in  preparing  this  pomplete^ 
anil  carefully  annotated  edition.  The  present  volume,  which  has  been  for 
■  amne  time  expected,  contains  neither  preface  nor  index,  the  latter  being, 
witliont  doubt,  reserved  for  the  completion  of  the  wo^- 

The  contents  of  thia  book  (the  second)  are  of  great  interest.  The 
conditions  under  which  alone  a  man  can  become  an  orator  are  discussed, 
and  it  is  shown  that  learning,  experience,  natural  eudowments,  and  long 
practice  must  combine  if  success  is  ever  to  be  attained.  Then  the 
analysis  of  the  heads  of  a  case  is  insisted  on  (chs.  24--2G) ;  the  proper  use 
of  'points'  itoci),  the  power  to  excite  emotion  in  the  judges  and  the 
audience,  the  effect  of  the  ridiculous,  the  arrangement  of  the  arguments 
accoi-ding  to  their  more  or  less  forcible  nature,  end  lastly,  memory  con- 
sidered as  an  art— these  are  the  principal  themes  of  the  volume  now 
before  us.  Professor  Wilkins'  notes  ore  replete  with  learning,  both  gram- 
matical ond  historical.  His  references  to  Bohy's  Grammar  ore  frequent, 
and  in  matters  of  orthography  he  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
mo):t  recent  authorities.  Whether  such  a  form  as  conexum  (§  825)  is 
really  ancient,  or  due  to  the  transcriber's  habit  of  writing  co  for  con,  may, 
perhaps,  be  open  to  doubt.  Inscriptions  of  Cicero's  age  are  rare,  and 
mostly  ma^s  by  illiterate  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  there 
was  ever  an  uniform  Roman  orthography,  and  the  bringing  our  Latin 
texts  np  to  one  standard  of  speUing,  though  based  on  sound  principles,  is 
artificial.  This  volume  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  the  similar  editions 
of  parts  of  Cicero  simultaneously  issued  by  the  Universities  from  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Holden,  Professor  J.  B.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Eeid. 
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Abt.  I. — Heinrich  Heine. 

I. 

Hbihe  has  been  compared  to  Aristophanes,  Bal>e1ais,  Robert 
Barns,  Cervantes,  Sterne,  Yoltaire,  Swift,  Byron,  and  Be> 
ranger.  8nch  comparisons  are  always  more  or  less  loose ; 
but  the  very  fact  enffices  to  attest  liis  claim  to  a  place  in  tbe 
lu'st  rank  of  poets  and  satirists.  And  certainly  in  him  tliere 
were  brought  into  combination  qualities  that  are  commonly 
regarded  as  incompatible,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  esclnsive  of 
each  other.  Lyrical  sweetness,  depth  of  sentiment,  captivating 
grace,  and  piercing  subtlety  of  expression,  passionate  yeum- 
ing  after  lofty  ideals,  together  with  deliberate  coarseness  and 
the  moat  profonnd  scorn  and  ii-ony — an  irony  that  literally 
seemed  to  ran  riot  in  throwing  ridicule  over  the  very  beauty 
that  he  had  but  a  moment  before  brought  into  being.  If  ho 
had  not  been  called  the  '  Julian  of  Poetry,'  he  might,  from  one 
point  of  view,  have  been  named  its  Penelope,  like  her  undoing 
by  night  tbe  web  he  had  woven  by  day,  and  in  the  interest  also, 
as  he  regarded  it,  of  some  distant  good,  some  etherial  and  c 
scarcely-realizable  presence,  to  which  in  hia  own  heart  of 
hearts  he  did  secret  worship. 

With  Bums,  indeed,  he  has  as  little  in  comin<»i  as  two 
great  lyrical  poets  conld  have.  Boms's  coarseness  is  often 
great ;  but  he  indulges  in  no  hints,  no  innuencloes ;  it  is  a 
dash  and  done  with  ;  he  soon  repents  himself  of  the  coarse 
Trord,  and  exhibits  a  quick  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  to 
Tvhich  Heine  too  often  seems  a  stronger ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand.  Bums  had  a  dramatic  -width  and  healthy  comprehea- 
siveness  snch  as  vie  find  little  trace  of  in  Heine,  whose 
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dramatic  attempts  were  of  the  very  thinnest  texture,  and  on 
the  stage  proved  total  failures.  The  natural  ita'iveti  of  Bums 
■would  have  supported  him  where  Heine  would  have  failed. 
We  hare  seen  it  pointed  out  that,  whereas  Bams  could  not 
escape  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  was  in  the  air,  he  was  no 
cosmopolitan  in  the  sense  that  Heine  was,  thus  indicating  in 
Heine  a  lack  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  of  simple  unmixed 
vioH/b.  But  this  is  not  so  discriminating  as  it  seems.  Heine 
was  only  a  cosmopolitan  in  a  most  modified  sense.  He 
a&ected  to  be  more  the  Bcomer  and  man  of  the  world  than  he 
really  was.  An  indifTerentist  be  never  could  be.  His  keen 
and  absorbing  interest  in  all  human  affairs  is  felt  even  when 
he  is  most  intent  on  ironical  expression.  He  points  a  jest 
— sometimes  what  seems,  indeed,  a  bitter  jest— only  that  he 
may  hide  a  tear.  It  has  been  said  that  his  ideal  of  love '  was 
of  the  earth,  earthy ; '  but  this  we  cannot  help  regarding 
either  as  the  result  of  lack  of  insight  or  as  a  libel.  If  his 
ideal  was  not  of  the  highest  or  purest,  it  was  of  a  most 
mised  and  complicated  strain,  not  to  be  dismissed  by  one 
general  term  tacKed  to  it.  The  image,  if  it  had  feet  of  clay,  had 
olso  the  forehead  of  beaten  gold  and  the  breast  of  silver,  set 
with  gems  that  glittered  like  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish 
Iiigh  priest. 

Let  it  be  at  once  admitted  in  candoor  that  Heine  too  often 
indulges  in  underhand  suggestion,  and  delights  in  sudden 
■surprises.  In  this  he  compares  unfavourably  with  Bums, 
and  a  little  resembles  Babelais.  Heine,  in  spite  of  his  music 
'  and  his  artifice,  is  tensely  personal  in  his  utterances  ;  the 
supreme  dramatic  element  which  entered  so  largely  into 
Burns's  poetry,  giving  that  universality  of  reference  in  which 
the  merely  personal  is  merged  and  lost,  has  little  or  no  play  in 
Heine's.'  His  scorn  and  his  bitter  ii-ony  are  often  only 
a  thin  veil  thrown  over  the  intensely  personal  outline  of  his 
utterances,  which  are  oftentimes,  indeed,  tender  to  the  point 
of  touching  those  feelings  that  are  generally  touched  only  by 
the  remembrance  of  personal  loss.  He  who  seems  to  have 
embodied  in  his  art  and  practice  the  trick  of  the  peraijletir,  in 
liis  inmost  heart  hated  all  pergifiage  and  empty  pretension ; 
he  did  all  honour  to  simplicity  and  honest  instincts,  and  had, 
in  fact,  a  profound  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  simple  goodness. 
The  anecdote  which  is  told  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon  of  her  visit 
to  Heine  in  the  bedrid  years,  how  when  he  had  got  the  frank 
confession  that  the  'little  Lujq','  as  a  married  woman,  was 

■  'Even  Ailolpbe  Strodtmann  has  pTainlj'  to  admit  the  nudramatic  chatftclcr 
of  Heiue'B  tragediea  (Ijile,  p.  27!). 
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|>erfectly  liappy,  said,  '  Thank  God  !  'and  then  added,  with 
moamful  reflectiTenees,  that  the  unhappineBs  of  French 
women  was  their  want  of  simplicity  and  lack  of  heart,  more 
effeetnally  expressed  the  man  than  many  of  the  clever-cut 
•epigrams  so  often  quoted  generally  do.  He  would  fain  escape 
irom  the  accusation  of  '  hanging  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  for 
-dawB  to  peck  at ; '  but,  after  all,  he  unveils  much  of  his 
iieart  to  us.  We  have  read  in  Scandinavian  fable  that  one 
■of  the  Fates  spun  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  he  invisible,  but  that 
it  sufficed  to  enchain  her  for  ever  to  the  spot  where  she  sat. 
£ven  so  it  was  with  Heine.  Let  him  travel  on  the  Rhine,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  let  him  seek  excitement  on  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris,  or  in  Lawrence's  oyster-cellar  at  Hamburg,  it  is 
still  the  same — he  cannot  yield  himself  to  outward  inguences, 
■or  take  their  colour;  he  is  chained  to  an  old  self  and  to  his 
•own  past,  and  all  exercises  of  the  mind  are  tributary  to  this. 
The  aspect  of  variety  in  Heine's  writings  is  to  a  great  extent 
«stem^  or  accidental,  their  unity  flows  directly  from  his 
«gotiBm — or  what  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  his  egotism— his 
habit  of  confessing  himself  even  when  he  attempts  to  be  most 
dramatic,  most  outward,  or  to  aim  merely  at  recording  what 
he  has  witnessed.  The  constant  attempt  to  escape  h;om  the 
utterance  that  is  most  natural  to  him  is  what  the  humour 
of  his  writings  often  really  arises  from.  He  would  else  have 
been  a  sentimeotalist  pure  and  simple. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  and  contradictions 
in  bis  wayward  life,  there  is  thus  a  unity  to  be  traced  in  it. 
Often  when  he  appears  most  wild  and  reckless,  and  indulges 
freely  in  the  coarsest  byplay  and  irreverent-looking  freaks, 
he  is  only  aiming  consciously  to  conceal  the  earnestness  of 
Mb  convictions,  his  honest  enthusiasms,  his  undying  regard 
ioT  heroism  and  faithfulness.  Thus  Heine  is  strictly  not  one 
man,  but  two.    Says  a  distinguished  French  critic — 

Never  was  a  nature  composed  of  elements  more  contrast«<l  tlian  that  of 
Henri  Ueiae.  Ue  was  «t  the  same  time  gay  and  soiTowfol,  sceptical  and 
lielieving,  tender  anil  cruel,  sentimeutal  aud  satiiical,  classical  and 
romaatio,  German  and  Freuch,  delicate  aud  cynical,  entliusiastic  and  full 
of  cold  blood,  he  bad  everytbiag  e>;cept  ennui.  To  the  plaetic  Greek  tbe 
moat  pure  lie  joined  tlie  modern  senee  tliB  most  exquisite ;  be  was  truly 
Eupborion,  tlie  cbild  of  Fauet  and  tbe  beautiful  Helen. 

But  it  might  well  have  been  more  expressly  shown  by  this 
-critic  that  the  least  attractive  side  was  also  tbe  least  real  side  ; 
and  that  by  the  most  atti'aQlive  one  tbe  man  Heiue  was  best 
-expressed.  v^ 

In  another  good  authority  we  read — 
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The  contrasts,  tke  incotiBisteiioiea.tlm  ineon^rnities,  wluob  provoke  and 
exercise  the  Utovltj  of  Itomoar,  are  reall;  invisible  to  moit  peraoDs,  or, 
when  peroeived,  sroose  a  totally  distinot  order  of  ideas  aod  assoeiatioiu. 
It  must  seem  to  tliein  at  best  a  mischievoiiii  inoliaatioD  to  Snd  a  Boorce 
of  mirth  in  the  siiffenngs,  and  Btrnggles,  and  troubles  of  others ;  and 
when  the  hnmoorist  extends  this  praetioe  to  himself,  anil  discovers  a  cer~ 
taiu  satisCaction  in  his  onn  wealEneBsee  and  miseriae,  intravertiDg  the 
very  sensatioDs  of  pleasure  and  pain,  be  not  only  cheeks  the  sympathy 
he  mif;ht  otherwise  lutve  won,  but  his  very  courage  is  interpreted  into  an 
unnatural  audacity,  alike  defiant  of  the  will  of  Heaven  and  of  the  aid  of 

Heine  himself  has  spoken  of  the  vorld's  heart  in  hia  time 
as  heinff  cleft  in  twain,  and  nrges  that  as  the  poet  is  central 
to  his  world  he  must  through  pain  and  sorrow  represent  and 
interpret  such  division.  Thus  he  jastifies  the  mptare  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real  in  his  own  case  as  in  that  of  Byron,  of 
whom  he  speaks  aa  the  '  only  man  to  whom  he  felt  himself 
related.'  But  Heine,  while  in  some  superficial  traits  ho 
resembles  Byron,  differs  from  Byron  iq  yet  more  essential 
ones.  Though  in  him  the  heart  seemed  to  be  cleft  in  twain, 
and  thongh,  as  with  Byron,  imagination  nerer  became  so 
supreme  as  to  compel  them  into  union,  Heine  derives  a 
nnity  from  a  moral  ideal,  which  never  in  the  same  degree 
asserted  itself  in  Byron,  and  the  absence  of  which  was  the 
main  cause  of  Byron's  restless  forcefulnesa,  the  tornado-like 
intensity  of  his  genius,  the  lack  of  repose  and  mellow  grace. 
Byron  often  seems  to  insalt  the  honest  natui-al  instincts, 
while  Heine  never,  at  least  of  set  purpose,  does  so.  lb  has 
been  said  that  Heine  ^as  '  deficient  in  mental  chastity,'  but 
this  we  think  is  nnjueti&ed  and  much  overcharged,  if,  indeed,, 
it  is  not  wrong-headed.  It  is  truer  of  Byron ;  of  Heine  it  can 
always  be  said,  in  the  apt  words  of  Bums,  that  he  still  kept 
'  something  to  himsel' '  to  be  reckoned  on  the  side  of  good- 
ness ;  and  however  ironical  his  words,  you  feel  that  if  h& 
could  not  have  done  a  good  action  the  moment  after,  he  would 
at  least  have  fnlly  sympathized  with  one.  And  in  saying  tUis,. 
much  is  claimed  for  Heine,  who  never  sought  to  pose  as  a 
hero.  So  we  see  that  what  imagination  in  strictness  could 
not  do  for  Heine,  partly  it  may  be  because,  as  he  says,  his 
heart  was  cleft  in  twain,  a  certain  reserve  of  moral  enthu- 
siasm in  so  far  effected,  although  we  fear  that  this  statement 
may  at  first  sight  seem  the  sheerest  paradox.  Though  no- 
ideal  of  the  mind  so  subdued  vagrant  impnlse  as  to  with- 
draw him  for  a  time  even  from  the  contradictions  that 
emerged  on  contact  with  the  world  of  fact  and  sense,  engender- 
*ing  a  torturing  consciousness  of  imperfection  and  failure — a. 
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kind  of  momentary  peesimiem  that  bappily  never  wholly 
prevailed — be  bowed  Wore  the  heroic  types  tbat  efficiently 
witnessed  for  an  ideal  of  conduct.  He  was  ever — by  Bympatby 
at  all  events — on  the  side  of  tbe  martyrs :  this  it  was  tbat 
f  G-converted  him,  as  we  may  say,  to  his  own  Judaism  in  spite 
of  bis  early  revolt  against  it,  and  of  tbe  strong  strain  of 
Hellenism  which  be  acknowledged  in  bis  nature ;  that  con- 
Terted  him  to  Christianity  in  so  far  as  that  Jesus  was  recognized 
as  the  supreme  of  martyrs.  When  he  writes  as  follows  we 
need  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  for,  in  spite  of  mere  appearances, 
an  earnest  note  is  to  be  detected  in  all  bis  writings  under- 
neath the  witty  and  satirical  glosses  that  play  bo  brilliantly 
jind  fitfully  over  them,  and  this  note  grew  in  strength  as  bis 
experience  deepened,  till  at  length  it  received  confirmation  by 
tbe  terrible  sufferings  of  those  seven  years  on  '  the  mattress 
grave' — 

Chnat  is  tlie  God  vbom  I  love  beet,  because,  tboogb  He  ie  tbe  bom 
Baupbin  of  Heaven,  He  lias  democratic  Rjmpatbies,  and  liaa  no  delight 
in  coortlj  coremoDtea  ;  becanee  He  is  a  modest  God  of  tbe  people,  and 
not  of  an  arifitocraey  of  crop-beaded  tbeoloKians,  peasants,  and  jantaatic 
'Vraniora.  .  .  .  Onlj  when  religioDH  liave  BtiU  to  Etnigfile  against  enemies 
— much  more  when  tliey  ore  perECCuted  tban  when  tliey  persecute — are 
tbey  glorious  and  worlliy  of  reverenoe  ;  only  then  dowefiiideiithuaiaem, 
tacrifiee,  marfyrt,  and  triuinphal  palmt.  How  beautiful,  how  lovely, 
how  toll  of  mysterious  sweetness  was  tbe  Chiistianity  of  tbe  first 
centnries,  when  it  still  lesembled  its  Divine  Founder  in  tlie  beroism  of 
its  snfTeringB  1 

And  again,  with  regard  to  Judaism,  we  must  justify  our 
remark  by  two  short  criticisms — 

Altbougb  a  Hellenist  at  heart,  I  liave  derived  tmo  edifioation  from  tbe 
Bible,  as  well  as  eutei-tainment.  "What  a  book  it  is  I  Vast  as  the 
universe,  it  strilces  its  roots  into  the  very  dejitba  of  creation,  and  towers 
Aloft  into  the  mysterious  blue  of  beaven.  tiuui-ise  and  annset,  promise 
and  fulfilment,  birtb  aud  death  alike—the  complete  drama  of  humanity 
is  in  tliis  book.  It  is  tlie  Book  of  Books— Bifi/ia.  Well  migbt  the  Jews 
console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  temple,  and  the  ark 
of  tlie  covenant,  tbe  sacred  jewels  of  tlie  high  priest,  and  the  golden 
vases  of  Solomon.  Sucb  a  loss  is  trifiiug  compared  witb  what  tlie  loss  ' 
4jf  the  Bible  bad  been^the  indestructible  ti-eosure  wbicb  tliey  saved. 
Mobammed,  if  I  eiT  not,  called  tbe  Jews  '  the  People  of  tbe  Hook  '—a 
name  which  still  clings  to  them  in  tbe  East,  and  is  of  proEonndest  signi- 
ficance. A  book  is  Uieir  fatberland,  their  possession,  their  iniler,  their 
happiness,  and  also  their  misfortune,  '^^'itllin  the  fenced  enclosure  of 
this  book  they  hve,  and  there  exercise  their  inalieuahle  right  of  cilizen- 
«bip  ;  from  this  sacred  domain  they  caimot  be  driven,  nor  made  to  suffer 
contumely  within  it.  Here  they  are  alike  stiong  and  admirable.  Absorbed 
in  tbe  pcansol  of  this  book,  they  give  slight  heed  to  tbe  changes  that 
«ecnr  aiound  tiiem  in  the  aclusi  world.    Nations  rise  and  fall,  States 
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tounsh  nntl  pass  aviaj,  and  the  storms  of  I'evolation  enoep  over  Ui& 
«ArUi,  but,  prostrate  over  their  book,  tliey  take  no  note  of  the  wQd  cliuw- 
of  time  iu  its  nuul  career  above  theu:  headu  1  The  Prophet  of  the  Orient 
cnllud  them  *  the  People  o(  the  Book,'  and  Hogel,  the  Prophet  of  the 
Occident,  has  desi^atcd  tfacm  '  the  People  of  the  Spirit.'  Even  in  their 
remoteet  times,  as  the  Pentateuch  proves,  the  Jews  manifested  their  likiOR' 
for  the  abstract ;  and  tlieir  vbolo  rehKiou  is  notliint;  bat  an  inoesBant 
dialectic.  By  it  matter  is  separated  from  spuit ;  tlie  absolat«  boing' 
acknowledged  only  in  the  form  of  tho  Spiiit.  How,  indeed,  were  they 
compelled  to  remain  io  suoh  terrible  isolntioQ  in  moat  of  tlie  nntions  of 
antiquity,  who,  devoted  to  the  joyons  worship  of  nntnre,  coald  only  com- 
prehend the  spirit  in  the  plienomena  of  matter,  in  forms  and  G^i-mhols  I 
What  an  awful  contrast  did  tliey  present  to  the  mony-colonred  hiero- 


glyphic idolatries  of  Eo^t,  of   Phuenicia,  of  the  pleoanre  temples  of 
'  '  irte,  of  tliat  beautiful  sinner,  rolnptuous  and  pei-fumed  Babylon,  and 

I  to  Greece,  the  radiant  home  of  art  t    It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 


spectacle  to  see  how  the  '  People  of  tho  Spirit '  slowly  but  enrely  emanei> 
pated  themselvesfromtheiaflnenceof  matter  till  they  even  become  wholly 
spiritualized.  Moses,  as  it  were,  furnished  material  bulwarks  for  the 
ijpirit  against  the  encroachments  of  the  luxury  of  ncighbooring  peoples. 
Hound  abont  the  field  in  which  he  had  sown  tho  seed  of  the  Spirit  he 
planted,  as  it  were,  a  prolectinft  he<lge,  in  the  shape  of  the  iaBeiibl« 
ceremonial  law  and  an  efcotistical  nationaUty.  But  when  the  plant — the 
Holy  Spirit— had  once  deeply  struck  its  roots,  and  had  sprung  up  to  a 
heaven -re  aohint;  heii^ht,  na  that  it  could  never  be  uprooted,  then  came 
Jesus  Christ,  who  tore  down  the  bni-rier  of  the  ceremotiial  law  that 
henceforth  hud  no  useful  purpose  to  serve,  and  even  pronounced  the  doom 
of  Jewish  nationahsm.  All  the  nalions  of  the  eartli  He  summoned  to 
their  heritage  in  tbe  kingdom  of  God,  which  had  aforetime  been  the 
exclusive  possession  of  a  clioseu  people.  On  the  trhole  of  humanity  He 
bestowed  the  citizenship  of  Israel. 

And  again— 

HiUierto  I  had  not  particulaily  admired  the  character  of  Moses,  per- 
haps because  the  Hellenic  spirit  was  so  strong  in  me.  I  could  not  forgive 
tho  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  for  his  hatred  of  all  that  constitutes  art.  I  fiiiled 
to  understand  that,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  art,  Moses  was  himself 
a  great  artist.  Only  this  artistic  spirit  willi  him,  ns  with  his  Egyptian 
countrymen,  was  applied  to  the  colossal  and  the  imperishable.  But  he 
did  Dot,  like  the  Egyptians,  construct  his  works  of  art  from  bricks  and 
granite,  He  built  hmuan  pyramids  and  carved  out  biunan  obelisks.  H» 
took  a  poor  shepherd  tribe  and  out  of  it  created  a  nation  which  should 
defy  centuries  ;  a  great,  an  immortal,  a  consecrated  race,  a  God-feerin|f 
'  people,  who  should  be  as  a  model  to  all  other  nations  :  he  created  Israel. 

I  have  never  heretofore  spoken  with  proper  reverence  either  of  the 
artist  or  of  his  work,  the  Jews ;  and  this  for  tue  same  reason,  my  Hellenic 
temperament.  Since  then  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  Hellas  has  declined. 
I  see  DOW  that  the  Greeks  were  but  beantifnl  youths,  while  the  Jews- 
were  always  men — strong,  nnsnbduable  men — not  only  in  the  post,  hut 
even  to  this  day,  and  in  spite  of  eighteen  long  centunes  of  persecution 
and  suffering.  I  have  now  learned  to  apjireciate  them  better ;  and,  were 
it  not  that  in  a  champion  of  tho  revolution  and  its  democratic  principles 
all  pride  of  ancestry  is  a  silly  inconsistency,  the  -niiter  of  these  pages 
would  acknowledge  his  pride  that  his  ancestors  belonged  to  the  noble- 
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lionae  of  iBTftet;  that  lie  is  a  deeoendant  of  those  ninrtjrs  wlio  gave  to  the 
world  a  God  and  a  syetem  of  morahtj,  and  who  have  bravelf  fongbt  and 
lied  on  all  the  battle-fields  of  thought. 

I,  who  aforetime  woe  wont  to  cite  Homer,  now  quote  from  the  Bible, 
like  Uucle  Tom.  In  trath,  I  owe  mncb  to  it.  Relif^onB  feelinfr  was 
once  more  awokened  in  me  by  it;  anil  this  new  birth  of  religious 
emotion  snfficea  for  the  poet,  who  far  more  easily  than  other  mortals  oan 
dispense  with  positive  religious  dogmas. 

When,  therefore,  Hebe  is  foond  writing  in  Buch  a  style  as 
this :  '  Talk  not  to  me  of  the  old  Jewish  religion ;  Buch  a 
faith  I  wonid  not  wish  for  my  worst  enemy.  From  it  one 
derives  nothing  but  contumely  and  shame :  indeed,  I  must  tell 
you  it  is  not  a  religion  but  a  misfortune,'  ve  must  qualify 
it  by  recollection  of  snch  pasgftgeB  aB  those  v/e  have  just  pre- 
sented. It  was  the  external,  the  rabbinic  aspect  of  JudaiBm 
that  be  .condemned  and  was  wroth  against,  not  the  pure 
Mosaism  which  he  so  praised  and  revered  Moses  Mendels- 
Bohn  for  once  more  exhibiting  and  asserting ;  and,  like  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  be  saw  in  the  high  morality  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Christian  religion  the  full  flower  of  the  Judaic.  We  shall, 
therefore,  do  a  very  serious  injustice  to  Heine  if  we  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  shafts  he  shot  at  the  trivialities  of 
commentators  and  Talmudists,  and  the  reverence  that  be 
paid  to  tbc  prophets  and  martyrs.  In  the  whole  range  of  bis 
writings  there  is  no  instance  of  a  sneer  at  the  '  Holy  of 
Holies.'  As  we  learn  that  in  the  sea  there  is  a  depth  that 
remains  untroubled  while  the  waves  roll  and  toss  restlessly 
over  the  surface,  go  in  Heine,  who,  indeed,  often  compared 
his  spirit  to  a  Bea,  which  be  declared  that  he  loved  as  his  own 
Boul — and  no  cowardly  mean  man  could  have  said  that — 
there  is  a  depth  of  sincerity,  a  fixed  delight  in  a  simple  ideal, 
which  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  some  of  those  who  are  the  most 
expert  imitators  of  his  manner — 

My  heait  like  to  the  ocean 
Hath  storm  and  ebb  aud  flow; 
And  many  a  lovely  petirl 
Lurks  in  its  depths  below,* 

,  is  more  strictly  and  really  true  of  Heine  than  has  yet  been 
effectively  enough  pointed  out. 

*  We  moat  in  jnatice  to  Heine  quote  here  the  Oerraan  of  the  above — 

Meio  Hera  Rlcicbt  sana  dem  Meere, 
Hat  atnnn  und  Ebb'  and  Fiutb, 
Und  msncbe  Ecbone  Pctle 
In  seiner  Tiete  rubt. 
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And,  OB  cbaraoteriatically  exhibiting  the  hold  vhich  this 
idea  of  likeness  between  his  sonl  and  the  sea  had  on  him,  ve 
find  him  at  least  twice  reinfotcing  his  thought  by  quoting  the 
following  from  W.  MuUer — 

Ein«  Bchiine  Welt  i*t  da  Tennnlieii, 
Ibre  Triimmer  bleibeu  anton  stelin, 
LasEen  sioh  uls  goldne  Hiinmelafunkeii 
Oft  im  Spiegel  meiner  Trtiume  eelm, 

with  the  remark, '  Die  geschicbte  ist  wahr ;  denn  das  Meere 
ist  meine  Seele.' 
liesides,  the  image  constantly  i-ecnrs  in  his  *  Gedicbte.' 


we  find  him  saying  in  the  little  prose  note  '  Bainsgate,'  in  his 
'  NachlaBB.' 

Of  every  book  that  Heine  wrote  might  well  be  said  what  he 
said  specially  of  one  book — 

All  the  flames  are  now  extmf^nisLed, 
And  my  lieart  is  dull  luid  cold. 


Moses  Mendelssohn  confessed  that  he  could  not  satisfoc- 
torily  etndy  history,  because  history  always  with  him  re- 
solved itself  into  a  record  of  the  sufTerings  of  his  race.  Till 
within  the  last  half  century  the  Jew  was  without  a  country 
everywhere ;  he  was  without  a  country  in  Germany  up  till  a 
later  date ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  leaders  in  the 
Jttdenketze  are  doing  all  they  can  to  nndo  wbat  a  generous 
Btatesmanship  has  aimed  at  giving  to  the  Jews — a  country. 
No  wonder  that  the  modem  Jews  are  little  of  hero-wor- 
sbippers :  history  to  them  is  a  record  of  actual  or  vicarious 
hutEuliatioDS.  How  much  praise,  then,  is  due  to  Heine,  who 
by  generoQB  instinct  found  his  heroes  amongst  men  of  varied 
types,  and  was  from  first  to  last  a  faithful  upholder  of  their 
claims.    Tbongh  Heine  has  for  years  been  well  known  in 

*  "  Sag,  vo  ist  dein  BchSnes  Lielichen, 
Dob  da  eiiiBt  bo  BchJni  besaiigeu, 
Ala  die  zanbennSclit'gCD  Flammeu 
Wnnderbar  dein  Hers  doicLdmngNi  t 

Jene  Flammen  sind  erkwcheii, 
Und  tn^e  Heiz  ist  kalt  aud  trilbe, 
Und  dies  Biichleiit  ist  die  Ume 
Mit  del  Aeobe  meiitet  Liebo. 
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England  as  a  lyrico-satirical  poet,  as  the  writer  of  clever 
sntireB,  and  faint  reflections  of  bis  savage  attacks  on  England 
»nd  English  iustitutious  have  been  yielded  by  review  articles 
and  by  persistent  newspaper  quotations,  and  a  slight  taste 
afforded  of  the  raillery  of  his  asides — the  cat-like  purring  over 
Lis  prey  before  he  finally  nnsbeflths  the  claw  upon  it,  with 
which  he  enlivened  his  criticisms  and  also  his  descriptions 
of  men  and  things — yet  in  his  more  genuine  and  serious 
aspect  he  has  hardly  been  adequately  presented  or  inter- 
preted. Mr.  J,  SnodgrasB,  in  his  '  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos 
from  the  Writings  of  Heinrich  Heine,'  has  done  a  great 
service  in  this  respect,  presenting  as  it  were  a  fall-length 
miniature  of  the  man,  clear  and  effective,  wherein  his  charac- 
teristic expression  is  faithfully  caught,  and  where,  if  we  look 
carefully,  we  can  see  him  as  he  really  was,  for  he  is  made  to 
paint  his  own  portrait.  The  one  thing  that  remains  for  Mr. 
Snodgrass  now  to  do  is  to  translate  aome  of  the  more  serious 
works  complete,  and  put  as  an  offset  to  it  the  '  Kabbi  Ton 
Bacborach,'  to  show  Heine's  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  his  race.  "^  The  bulk  of  this  article  was  in  existence 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Snodgrass's  volume ;  but  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  making  this  reference  to  it,  and  also 
in  selecting  one  or  two  passages  by  way  of  illustration  from 
his  versions.  Luckily  Heine's  writings  themselves  speak 
abundantly  for  this  side  of  his  activity  and  influence ;  and 
they  need  only  to  be  worthily  brought  into  view  to  fulfil  com- 
pletely the  purpose  we  now  have  at  heart  in  relation  to  liim. 

Who  has  ever  written  with  more  stem  and  sterling  enthu- 
siasm than  Heine  has  written  of  Lather,  of  Spinoza,  of 
Lessing,  of  Herder,  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  of  many 
others  of  like  spirit  ?  As  he  was  ever  reverent  in  his  refer- 
ences to  the  Bible,  while  ridiculing  the  conceits  of  Talmudists 
■  and  commentators,  so  he  never  failed  in  his  loyalty  to  such 
men.  It  is  not  in  the  way  of  the  sneerer  or  mere  mocker  to 
magnify  the  heroic  anywhere,  or  to  acknowledge  sponta- 
neously the  presence  of  greater  men.  His  delight  is  to  bring  all 
down  to  a  dead  level  of  his  own  height.  But  Heine  did  not 
stint  his  confessions  in  this  kind.  Writing  from  Berlin  in 
182*2,  we  find  him  saying  that  '  when  he  stands  under  the 
famous  lindens,  he  feels  overco  me  with  solemn  awe  as  he 
thinks  that  on  this  spot  Leasing  way  have  stood  ; '  and  from 
this  sentiment  he  never  wavered.     Throughout  his  writings 

*  This  Ur.  SnodgraBa  has  done  siuu  the  aboTevss  written,  having  published 
through  Ueasn.  Trfibner  and  Co.  a  translation  at  •  Zar  (icschichte  der  Beligion 
and  Philosopbie  in  DeutaolUand.' 
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to  the  last  there  are  Bprinkled  apoatroplies  id  the  same  spirit, 
like  little  green  oaees  in  the  desert  of  his  sarcasm  and  scom. 
His  disUke  of  affectation  and  the  pretence  of  stoicism  only 
skin-deep  mast  be  held  to  have  in  great  part  directed  his 
peonliar  attitude  towards  Goethe— an  attitude  of  very  re- ■ 
markable  character— generally  in  more  elevated  moments, 
doubtful,  qualifying,  unenthusiastie.  Pnmd  fade  one  would 
Lave  expected  Heine,  with  his  strong  strain  of  Hellenism,  to 
have  been  enthnsiastie  over  the  artistic  spirit,  the  conscious 
self-restraint,  the  Greek  calm,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
Goethe,  and  with  their  manifestations  in  his  poetry.  Yet, 
utterly  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  refuse  to  see  in  Heine 
anything  of  earnestness  or  of  moral  purpose,  it  was  precisely 
here  that  he  was  most  severe  upon  the  German  Apollo.  This 
is  the  main  element  leading  him  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  Goethe's 
polish,  his  power,  his  rare  address,  and  his  piqnant  charm, 
posterity  would  allow  to  Goethe  only  a  middle-sized  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Poetry.  Heine  began,  in  fact,  to  criticise  Goethe 
from  the  moral  side,  and  not  from  the  artistic  one,  and  his 
canons  at  once  discerned  flaws.  Goethe's  artistic  sensibility 
— over-stimulated  as  it  was,  at  all  events  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  life — did  little  more  than  impart  a  cold  and  wintry  light 
to  the  frigid  and  semi-fantastic  forms  of  studied  self-restraint ; 
And  the  process  was  not  satisfactory  to  Heine  ;  he  loved  to 
/eel  Uie  veins  on  the  hand  that  he  grasped,  imparting  warinth 
flUd  n  sense  of  neighbourhood  and  comradeship ;  he  craved 
always  to  feel  a  man  behind  the  book,  without  which  the  book 
was  but  a  book  ;  and  this  he  found  in  men  who  were  far  less 
powerful  in  intellect  and  less  of  artists  than  Goethe,  and  he 
always  honestly  avowed  the  conviction.  It  is  very  significant 
that  while  he  speaks  coldly  of  Kant,  and  often  ridicules — 
wildly  ridicules — Hegel,  he  is  profoundly  respectful  to  Fichte, 
while  feverely  criticising  his  philosophy  and  some  of  its 
results,  which  proves  that  his  praise  was  no  empty  compli- 
ment— 

Among  tlie  followers  of  Kant  (lie  wi-ites)  Fichte  was  from  Uie  first  pi-e- 
eminent.  I  almost  doEpair  of  bein^  nble  to  give  a  tnic  conception  of  this 
man.  In  the  cue  of  Kant  we  bad  only  a  book  to  contemplate  ;  bat  ia 
this  ease,  besides  the  book,  we  have  a  man  to  coDEidcr.  lu  thia  man,  con- 
viction aad  intention  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  in  this  imposing 
unity  have  they  operated  on  the  after- noiid. 

And  thus  it  was  also  in  his  writings  generally  in  regaid  to 
matters  less  specific  and  commanding.  His  irony,  his  cruel 
satire  were  only  the  offsets  to  his  tenderness,  his  love  of 
sincere  and  unaffected  woith.    While  he  laughs  at  German 
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princeB,  and  polUiciana,  and  '  patriots,'  throwing  innnendo  ai 
them  like  Titriol,  with  what  fine  appreciation  he  pictnres  the 
rural  pastors  and  their  -wives  and  daughters  who  had  done 
what  were  bnt  common  kindnesses  and  conrtesies  to  him 
when  he  travelled  here  and  there  as  a  student.  In  the  midst 
of  his  most  sardonic  mockery  we  come  ever  on  touches  which 
show  how  deep  below  it  flowed  a  stream  of  tenderness,  as  the 
waters  continne  to  flow  nnder  the  ico  that  the  skaters  cut 
eights  upon.  When  be  speaks  thas,  for  example,  of  the 
Margarita  in  Soheffer's  Faust  and  Margarite,  we  recognize  the 
touch  of  tmth — 

There  is  sometliing  about  her  so  lioDeet,  bo  trnst-inHptring.  .  .  ■  Slie- 
is  a  tnie  Oerman  maiden ;  aud  when  we  look  iato  Ler  dreamy,  violet-blue 
ejBB,  our  UioQgbta  flj  back  to  Gei'mony,  to  the  fragrant  linden  trees  ;  vc 
bear  again  the  faint  echo  of  Gennnu  bulladH  iu  our  hearts ;  Oermnii 
londscapea  flit  before  our  ByeB ;  we  think  of  HoHx'a  poems  ;  of  the  Ktone 
Btatne  of  Boland  iu  front  of  the  old  town-hall ;  of  the  old  pBTson  aud  bia. 
i-uBj-cheeked  niece ;  of  the  forester's  hut,  with  its  antler- covered  wallR  ; 
of  grandmothere'ijhoBt  storieBj  of  the  fftithtul  night  watchmen  ;  of  friend- 
ship, of  love,  andall rich,  plensant,  simple  thiuga.  Truly  tJchefTer'R Gretchea 
cannot  be  desciibtd.  We  do  not  see  her  face  merely,  but  her  whole  inner 
natore.    Sobefier  bas  succeeded  in  poiuLing  tiie  sou). 

If  it  had  not  been  so,  Heine  would  have  been  the  destructive 
mocker  merely — a  still  more  powerful  and  baleful  edition  of 
Voltaire.  -  His  biographers  would  not  have  had  to  differ  bo 
much  from  each  other  as  to  his  conception  of  love  and  of 
duty;  he  himself  wonld  not  have  presented  so  many  ap- 
parent contradictions ;  there  would  have  been  less  cause  to 
donbt  the  genuineness  of  many  of  his  apparently  earnest  con- 
fessions on  the  most  serious  subjects,  religions  and  other,  and 
the  editors  who  have  published  recently,  in  the  '  Deutsches 
Montags-Blatt '  those  last  strange  sad  letters  written  to  Herr 
Kolb  would  not  have  had  so  wistfully  to  ask  the  question 
whether  Heine  was  a  good  man  olr  a  bad  one.  He  might  have 
been  more  consistent  and  eas;y  to  understand,  he  would  not 
have  done  the  work  he  did — iu  a  word,  he  wonld  not  have 
been  Heine  t  But  since  he  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  since, 
without  taking  him  into  accoant,  later  German  literature  can- 
not be  understood,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  get  at  the  best 
that  was  in  him,  that  some  bad  imitations  may  be  seen  for 
what  they  really  are  !  No  man  would  moi'e  pitilessly  have 
satirized  his  enemies  than  Heine  wonld  have  satirized  some 
of  his  professed  ultra- sceptical  imitators  at  this  day. 

Though  the  imagination  in  Heine  was  not  sufficient  to  re- 
concile head  and  heart,  and  to  render  them  one  in  their 
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motions,  tlie  retigioas  and  moral  sense  was  never  really 
divorced  from  the  poetic  aspimtion.  That  which  made  him 
reverence  Lather  and  Bplnoza  and  Leasing  and  all  kindred 
spirits,  kept  him  from  any  real  relapse  into  atheism,  because, 
as  \re  maintain,  a  moral  ideal  vaa  necessary  to  him.  '  When 
I  find  any  one  qaestioning  the  existence  of  Qod,'  he  says,  '  I 
always  feel  as  I  once  did  as  I  stood  left  alone  for  a  moment 
hy  my  guide  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  madhoose  or  Bedlam 
in  London,  and  saw  the  leering  faces  and  heard  the  inco- 
herent  langhter  of  the  inmates  there.'  It  was  the  savins 
«lemeat  of  reverence — genuine  and  unaffected,  but  expressed 
we  may  say  iu  nearly  everything  that  he  wrote— which  sprang 
directly  out  of  this  union  in  him,  that  incurred  for  him  the 
wrath  of  what  he  calls  the  '  High  Church  of  Clerman  In- 
fidelity '  —  of  Bruno  Bauer,  of  Danmer,  and  of  Feuerbach 
— '  who,'  he  says,  at  one  place,  '  did  me  too  much  and  too 
little  honour  in  entitling  me  their  brother  in  the  spirit — of 
Voltaire.'  And  we  suspect  that  in  much  the  same  terms  would 
Heine  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  recent  deliverances  of  scep- 
tical admirers  of  his  in  Germany,  who  have  been  only  too 
«ager  and  industrious  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  his  intima- 
tions  in  his  last  days  of  a  return  to  a  firm  belief  in  a  personal 
43od.  Such  return  we  hold  was  a  necessity  of  the  moral 
element  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  Heine's  thought,  however 
veiled  by  flashes  of  wit  and  hnmom-.  Indeed,  the  humour, 
with  which  we  maintain  that  Heine's  wit  was  always  allied,  is 
itself  a  pvoof  of  what  we  have  asserted.  '  Wit,'  said  Heine 
himself,  '  is  but  a  sneeze  of  the  reason  ; '  and  to  have  been 
'  held  for  a  mere  wit '  he  would  not  have  taken  as  a  compliment. 
The  sources  of  Heine's  inspiration,  on  the  side  of  reverence 
and  awe,  awakened  by  a  sense  of  the  fatal  incongruities  and 
contradictions  of  life,  are  recognized  by  him  as  insurgent 
forces  destructive  to  the  peace  and  calm  that  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  artistic  mood,  and  to  poetic  product ;  yet  to 
them,  though,  unlike  Goethe,  he  feels  the  inevitable  loss  to 
him  as  an  artist,  he  must  faithfully  pay  triitute  ;  for  he  Ums 
^ains  the  sense  of  unity  and  wholeness  through  conduct  which 
else  had  been  lost  and  become  irrecoverable  by  conscious 
effort  after  it  in  mere  imaginative  aspiration.  Thus- it  is  that, 
in  spite  of  his  incompleteness,  his  vagrant  and  fitful  efforts, 
he  speaks  so  directly  to  the  spirit  of  his  time,  alike  in  its 
lovely  and  its  repellent  side ;  thus  it  is  that  his  merest  love- 
song  is  charged  with  a  grace  of  piercing  fervoar  that  thrills 
all  hearts,  and  that  his  prose,  though  it  is  full  of  irony  and 
sometimes  of  perverse  innuendo,  still  sounds  the  depths  of 
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modem  life.  Heine  was  an  artist  by  instinct  and  inspiratioQr 
but  be  could  forego  '  art's  proper  dowry,'  to  fulfil  tbe  nobler, 
if  also  more  ardnons,  fonction  of  tbe  porifier.  If  be  was  not, 
in  tbe  words  of  Scbiller,  '  dreadful,  like  tbe  bod  of  Agamem- 
non,' in  ibis  work  of  purification,  he  atoned,  and  bitterly,  for 
bis  conBcioas  lapses  from  tbe  effort  after  tbe  perfection  of 
conduct  tbat  really  formed  bis  ideal.  With  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  though  be  did  not  bo  formulate  the  conviotion,  be 
wonld  have  agreed  tbat  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  and 
that  art  and  poetry  are  but  aids  thereto ;  ard  further,  be 
would  have  said  tbat,  through  the  sacrifice  thus  implied,  art 
itself  is  finally  perfected.  And  here  we  must  oaote  a  passage- 
from  bis  preface  to  the  second  volnme  of  'The  Saloo,'  io 
which  again  we  are  significantly  met  by  tbe  recurrent  idea 
of  the  sea  and  bis  soul — 

Till  far  in  tbe  nieht  I  stood  by  the  sea  and  wept.  I  am  not  asliamed  of 
those  teoTB.  Acbiflea  also  wept  by  the  sea,  and  the  eilver-footed  motlisr 
was  obliged  to  Heo  np  ont  of  Uie  waves  to  cotnfort  him.  I  also  heard  a 
voice  in  tbe  water,  bnt  it  was  not  comforting,  though  more  stirring,  com- 
manding, nud  world-wiite. 

For  Uie  sen  knows  all ;  the  stam  in  the  night  Irnst  to  it  the  most 
hidden  secrets  of  the  heavens ;  in  ite  deptlis  lie,  with  fabulous  annken 
riches,  tlie  ancient  sayings  of  tbe  earth ;  on  all  coasts  it  listens  with  a 
tbonsand  cnrioiis  wave-ears,  and  the  rivers  that  flow  down  to  it  bring  all 
tbe  news  that  they  have  gathered  &r  inland,  and  the  prattle  of  tbe  little 
brooks  and  mountain -springs.  "Wbeu  tbe  sea  bas  revealed  to  one  its 
t^Ci'ets,  and  whispered  to  one'E  heart  tlie  grent  world- i-edemption  word, 
then  fnreweU,  rest !  farewell  still  dreams  I  farewell  novels  and  comedies, 
which  I  began  so  eagerly,  but  now  mast  continue  with  difBculty. 

Since  then  the  golden  angel-tintK  have  dried  upon  my  pallet,  and  thero 
remains  only  a  loud  liqnid  red  that  looks  like  blood,  and  with  whieb  red 
lions  ore  painted.  Yea ;  on  my  next  book  there  will  be  a  red  hon,  wbich 
tbe  esteemed  public,  after  the  above  confessions,  will  please  excuse. 

This  is  Heine's  half-veiled  way  of  saying  that  bis  interest 
in  tbe  real,  bis  keen  concern  in  the  burning  questions  of  bis 
day,  unmade,  and  yet  indeed  in  tbe  last  result  made,  biiu  as 
tbe  poet. 

When,  therefore,  wo  find  Heine  declaring  tbat  be  placos 
little  rahie  on  poet-fame,  and  cares  not  whether  his  verses  bo 
praised  or  decried ;  that  be  is  indifferent  to  tbe  laurel-crown, 
but  desires  tbat  a  sword  should  be  laid  upon  his  coffin,  because 
be  had  been  'a  briire  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of 
bnmanity,'  we  know  at  least  what  be  meant,  and  perceive  that 
tbe  desire  corresponds  with  a  vein  of  eerious  aspiration  and 
effort  which,  in  some  degree,  transfigures  and  redeems  the 
sorrowful  and  chequered  story  of  his  life.  His  sympathies 
were  right,  if  his  acts  were  often  foolish  and  futile,  and  his 
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efforts,  in  ttie  eye  of  practice,  failures ;  he  cherished  hia  ideals, 
mnch  tboagh  he  derided  the  poetical  figures  in  irbich  other  men 
often  clothed  theirs,  and  not  Betdom  even  glanced  askance  at 
the  forms  in  which  be  clothed  his  own. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  Heine  always 
returned  on  his  own  past,  mtiking  everything  that  deeply 
interested  him  yield  commentoi-y  on  his  life.  In  this  his 
imagination  finds  free  scope :  bo  is  in  bis  province  when,  like 
the  Romans,  be  carries  back  tribute  to  the  capitol  from  distant 
shores.  '  Heine,'  it  has  been  well  said,  '  illustrated  the  sub- 
jectivity of  his  day ;  his  loTe-disappointmeDt  was  his  poetry, 
his  adventures  became  famous  as  travel-pictures,  and  in  his 
collected  works  he  gave  not  only  bis  creations,  but  himself.'  '''• 

I  will  cite  you  (lie  siiyti,  in  one  place)  a  pasKane  from  tlie  Cbroniele  of 
Limburg.  TliU  chronicle  is  very  interesting  for  tbose  wbo  deiiire  infor- 
luatioD  about  tbe  mannersanil  cUEtomB  of  tlie  middle  ages  in  Qermany.  It 
describes,  like  a  Journal  des  Modes,  tbe  costumes  both  of  men  uid  women 
(IS  they  came  out  at  tbe  time.  It  gives  also  notices  of  tlie  songs  which 
were  piped  and  sung  each  year,  and  the  fii'i^t  liuos  of  many  a  loie-ilitty 
of  tbe  day  ore  there  preserved.  Thus,  in  dpeiiking  of  A.D.  1480,  it  men- 
tions tliat  in  tliat  year,  through  the  whole  of  Germany,  sougs  were  piped 
and  snug  sweeter  ond  more  lovely  than  all  the  mensnrea  hitherto  known 
ID  German  lands,  and  that  youug  and  old — especially  tbe  ladies — went 
into  Buob  raptures  over  tbom,  that  they  were  heard  to  sing  tbem  from 
moi-niug  to  night.  Now,  tlieee  songs  (the  chronicle  goes  on  to  say)  were 
writtea  by  a  young  cleik,  who  was  affeoted  by  leprosy,  and  who  dwelt  in 
a  secret  hermiUge  apart  &om  all  the  world.  You  know,  dear  leader, 
what  a  frightful  malady  this  leprosy  was  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  how  the 
poor  creatures  who  feU  under  this  incurable  evil  were  driven  fortli  from 
nil  societ}',  and  allowed  to  come  near  no  human  creatm'e.  Deod'Olitre 
they  wandered  forth  wrapt  np  from  head  to  foot,  tbe  hood  drawn  over  the 
face,  and  carrying  in  the  hand  a  kind  of  rattle  called  tlie  Lazsjiis-clapper, 
announcing  their  presence  by  it,  so  that  every  one  might  get  out  of  their 
way  ID  time.  This  poor  clerk,  of  whose  fame  as  poet  and  songster  this 
Chronicle  of  Limburg  has  spoken,  was  just  such  o.  leper,  and  he  sat 
desolate  in  tbe  solitude  of  his  sorrow,  while  all  OeiTnany,  jojrful  and 
exultant,  sang  and  piped  bis  songs. 

Mauy  a  time  in  tbe  mournful  visions  of  my  nights  I  tliink  I  see  before 
me  the  poor  clerk  of  the  Chronicle  of  Limburg,  my  brother  in  Apollo, 
and  his  sad,  suffering  eyes  stare  strangely  at  me  from  under  his  hood  ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  be  seems  to  vanish,  and  changing  through  tbe 
distance,  bke  tbe  echo  of  a  dream,  I  bear  tbe  sharp  rattle  of  the  Lazarus- 

If  he  reads  a  great  book,  say  Don  Quixote,  it  is  still  the 
same.  The  point  of  interest  is  the  self-refiection,  so  modern, 
so  fresh,  crossing  tbe  grotesque  yet  truly  humane  train  of 
pictures. 

•  Introdnction  to  the  recant  '  Ungedmokle  Heine-Briete '  in  the  'Dcutcches 
ItloDtege-Blatt' 
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Perliapft  I  too  urn  liut  a  Don  Qniiote,  whose  lieod'  lias  beea  sadly  con- 
fused by  tlie  reading  of  all  manner  of  wonilerful  books.  My  AmadU  ile 
Oaiil  has  been  Jean  JaoqneB  RouBseaa ;  im'  Roland  or  AgramaDte  has 
been  Mirabean  ;  and  too  deeply,  it  may  be.  I  have  pondered  over  the  tales 
of  the  cbtvalrouE  deeds  of  French  Paladins  and  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table  of  the  National  ConrentioQ.  Bat  my  madness  and  Qi»idre»  Jirrrt 
whieli  Lave  laid  hold  upon  me,  through  the  readmg  of  these  books,  are 
the  very  opposite  of  those  by  which  the  ^reat  knight-errant  was  afSicted. 
While  he  sought  to  destroy  the  decaying  chivalry,  I  seek  to  destroy 
every  Testige  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  Our  mode  of  action,  too,  proceetfs 
bora  very  different  views.  Dou  Quixote  mistook  windmiUs  for  giants ;  I 
see  in  our  present-day  giante  nothing  but  windmills.  In  the  leathern 
wineskins  he  beheld  mighty  magicians ;  while  I  see  only  leathern  wine- 
skins in  the  mighty  magicians  of  to-day.  lie  fancied  that  every  miser- 
able tavern  was  a  castle,  every  nss-driver  a  cavalier,  and  every  bam- 
wench  a  court  lady ;  while  I  hold  castles  to  be  only  i-efbges  for  rognsK, 
ca^■aliel■s  to  be  ass-drivers,  and  court  Indies  to  be  but  harn-wonehee.  Ho 
mistook  puppet-shows  for  great  state  ceremonies  ;  I  hold  state  ceremonies 
-  to  be  mere  puppet-shows ;  and  yet  I  strike  home  as  bravely  at  the 
woollen  pageantry  as  did  the  gallant  knigbt.  Alas !  such  deeds  of 
lieroism  often  result  as  disastrously  for  me  as  tliey  did  for  him ;  and,  Uks 
him,  I  too  have  to  suffer  much  for  the  honour  of  my  mistress. 

So  also  -we  find  it  in  his  poems  ;  and  the  more  Bi^ecifio  it  is 
the  more  that  he  rises  to  that  simple,  nnconscionB  magic — 
that  nppaueiitly  careless  and  yet  most  finished  verse — which 
is  most  characteristic  of  him.  It  is  the  same,  for  example,  m 
iiis  lyric — 

Ein  Jiingling  liebt  ein  Miidcben ; 

and  in  that  other — 

Jlein  Hers,  meiii  Herz  iat  traurig ; 

or  that  exquisite  piece  which  Mrs.  Browning  has  so  admirably 
rendered— 

Mein  Kind,  wk  wareo  Eiuder. 

One  other  essential  point  should  be  noticed,  and  not  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  that  Heine,  in  all  his  writings,  and  especially 
in  those  in  which  he  was  most  inclined  to  use  an  oblique, 
satirical,  and  what  might  seem  a  lialf-sincere  style,  is  Gtill 
more  decidedly  autobiographical  than  he  is  in  some  parts  of 
his  profesEed  'Confessions.'  To  the  initiated  his  secret  is  easily 
read  there.  Moreover,  Heine  passed  through  several  well- 
marked  phases  of  conviction.  His  attitude  towards  the 
highest  problems  was  by  no  means  unaffected  by  the  peculiar 
experiences  of  his  later  years.  The  Heine  of  the  lightly 
mocking  and  scoi-uful  early  days,  when,  as  the  biographer  of 
Feliz  Mendelssohn  says,  his  manner  was  repulsively  listless 
and  hUitC — when,  as  another  has  said,  '  he  walked  the  earth 
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vitb  bis  hands  in  bis  troaser  pockets,  vbistliog  Olympiaa 
nirs,  tbe  nangbty  spoiled  cbild  of  the  mases'  —  vas  very 
different  from  tbe  Heine  of  Paris,  after  sobering  trials  an4 
tbe  contact  and  strife  vitb  tbe  friends  of  Borne,  -who  in  tbeir 
reprisals  served  np  to  bim  what  caused  bim  to  say  that '  gall 
vras  a  bitter  drink  ; '  and  tbe  Heine  of  tbose  days,  again,  n-aa 
a  different  person  from  tbe  Heine  of  'tbe  mattress-grave,* 
where  bis  ponderings  on  the  tragic  problems  of  tbe  world 
and  baman  destiny,  of  Qod,  immortality,  and  the  fnture,  bred 
in  him  a  new  faith,  of  which  he  made  cbaraotensiic  confes- 
sion. Some  of  his  earlier  expressions  on  tbe  most  serious 
subjects  need  constantly  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  tbe  later 
ones,  if  we  wonld  be  wholly  fair  to  bim.  Thoagh  it  is  quite 
true  that  Heine  was  not,  like  Lessing,  prepared  to  be  a 
martyr  for  tbe  truth,  and  that  his  life,  as  Mr.  Snodgrass  says, 
'  wanted  that  predominant  unity  of  purpose  which  is  the 
polar  star  of  the  nobler  forms  of  genius,'  yet  happily  we  can 
trace  a  moral  and  spiritual  growth  which  modified  greatly  tbe 
intellectnal  development,  and  renders  Heine  (unlike  Voltaire, 
sncceBsfnl  and  the  more  cynical  by  experience)  tbe  moro 
attractive  to  ns  as  we  follow  him  onwards  through  bis  weary 
years  of  life-in-deatb  on  the  '  mattress-grave.' 

A  grave  wjtboot  rest  (he  lumself  said  it  w&s),  deatlt  witbont  the  iiriri- 
leges  ot  tbe  dead,  who  spend  no  money,  uid  who  need  to  write  neitlier 
letters  nor  books.  This  u  a  sad  condition  I  Tlie  meuare  of  my  coffin 
was  taken  long  ago,  and  my  bnrial-place  prepared  ;  but  I  die  so  slowly 
that  it  is  as  tiresome  for  me  as  for  my  Mends.  But  patience;  everytbinf; 
bas  an  end.  One  morning  you  will  find  Uje  booth  shut  up,  wbervin  llie 
puppet-allow  of  my  humonr  so  often  entertained. 

The  preface  to  the  '  Eomancero,'  from  which  these  lines 
are  borrowed,  is,  says  one,  perhaps  tbe  only  example  in  our 
literature  in  which  a  martyr  enlivens  us  by  tbe  acconnt  of 
bis  sufferings  ;  and  in  view  of  what  follows,  may  well  ask  the 
question,  Was  this  poet  a  good  or  a  bad  man  ? 

In  the  midst  of  Lis  manifold  troables  (ae  Strodtman  reoounts)  Heine 
tbonght  witli  a  touching  love  of  his  mother,  who,  in  her  aeclnded  life  at 
Hamburg,  never  learned  the  full  truth  regarding  her  eon's  circrunstances. 
Hhe  was  no  longer  able  to  read  a  newspaper,  and  tlie  few  old  friends  or 
relations  whom  she  visited  were,  as  regai-JB  this,  like  herself.  Heinrich 
Heine  was  deeply  troubled,  and  artfully  tried  to  keep  secret  from  Uer 
nil  knowledge  of  his  illnesii.  He  wrote  to  her  regularly  every  month  in 
the  best  possible  Epirits,  told  her  about  his  wife,  and  said  that  he  himself 
was  well.  M'ben  he  thought  that  it  miii^t  occur  to  her  that  his  letters 
were  dictated,  he  blamed  his  bad  eyesight  which,  lie  said,  prevented  him 
from  writing  everytlung  himself.  If  ho  went  out,  even  for  a  little,  tli« 
sunshine  or  even  the  lamphght  almost  blinded  1dm.    From  his  books, 
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'which  lie  a1waj8  used  to  senil  to  bis  mother,  he  oRlced  hu  palilieher  to  cat 
ont  oikreMly  nil  the  p&rta  that  Tsferred  to  his  iUness.  Was  this  poet  a 
bod  or  B  good  man  ?  '■• 

Surely,  if  the  good  nnd  genial  Charles  Kingsley  had  had  in 
hlB  memory  some  of  these  things,  he  would  not  so  nnqnali- 
fiedly  have  said  of  Heine,  when  asked  by  his  daaghter  regard- 
ing the  poet,  'Abad  man,  my  dear;  a  bad  mnn.'  Nor  would 
Mr.  Carlyle  have  written  some  of  the  words  he  has  written  of 
Heine.  It  is  oftea  worse  to  misknow  or  to  misjudge  than  to 
be  wholly  ignorant. 

One  prerailiDg  excuse  there  is  for  Heine  in  many  of  his 
worst  excesses.  Ho  exhibits  one  phase  of  the  irony  of  Provi- 
dence. The  injustice,  the  oppression  which  the  Jews  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  a  Philistinish  GermaDy,  were,  through  his 
muse,  avenged  on  a  l&ter  generation.  We  can  see  in  him 
how  injustice  and  wrong  inevitably  breed  injustice  and  wrong, 
and  how,  at  last,  evil  comes  home  to  roost.  3^be  greatest 
lyrical  poet  Germany  has  produced  in  later  days  found  his 
delight  in  ridiculing  Germany ;  and  the  disorder  of  her  social 
position  afforded  food  for  his  irony  and  gave  hints  for  some  of 
the  most  deliciously  wicked  and  most  popular  of  his  poems. 
We  could  have  wished  Heine  had  not  written  such  poems  as 
'  Germany  in  1815  ; '  but,  seeing  he  has  done  so,  we  can  find 
many  excuses  for  him,  since  biographically  and  psychologi- 
cally we  can  find  in  the  circumstance  some  light  on  otherwise 
irreconcileable  points  of  character. 

Much  in  the  development  of  Heine's  genius  was  due  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  especially  in  its  earlier  formative 
period,  so  that  there  will  be  an  exceptional  interest  for  ns  in 
here  tracing  out  shortly  the  story  of  his  life,  and  great  help 
towards  forming  a  consistent  view  of  his  character  and 
influence. 

n. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1799.  He  himself  was  wont  to  post- 
date his  birth,  and  to  give  it  as  the  1st  January,  1800,  that 
he  might  found  upon  it  the  playful  conceit  of  his  being  '  one 
of  the  first  men  of  the  century.'  The  actual  register  of  his 
,  birth  was  destroyed  by  fire,  as  were  afterwards  many  letters 
and  documents  which  would  have  made  his  biography  more 
complete  ;  but  inquiries  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Strodtman 
go  sufficiently  to  prove  that  the  above  is  correct.  His  father 
was  a  shopkeeper  of  very  moderate  position — a  man  who  had 
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detached  bimseU  from  ortliodox  JudaiBm,  come  into  contaot 
ivitli  the  extreme  '  euUghteDmeDt '  men,  and  Ml;  Bjmpa- 
tbized  with  tbem.  'Heine's  father,"  says  Kurpeles,  writing 
too  much  from  tba  Jewish  point  of  view,  '  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  in  whom  excessive  enlightenment  and  the  shal- 
low rationaliBm  of  the  previous  century  had  prodaoed  a  com- 
plete indifference  to  every  religion.  At  all  events,  Samson 
Heine  was  not  of  the  type  to  give  to  his  children  a  firm 
foundation  in  Jewish  linowledge  and  Jewish  faith  by  his 
example.'  He  was  plainly  above  the  average  of  hie  class  in 
colture ;  admired  and  studied  Goethe,  and  did  not  fail  to 
encourage  the  early  literary  efforts  of  his  sons,  who  again 
mutually  encouraged  each  other  in  the  writing  of  verses 
and  the  telling  of  stories.  And  in  order  that  the  youths  might 
not  be  discouraged,  he  would  refrain  from  reference  to  Goethe 
sometimes,  saying,  '  How  shall  my  youngsters  be  encouraged 
to  persevere,  if  ever  and  ever  we  will  speak  only  of  Goethe.' 
His  ambition,  however,  was  not  so  high  as  it  might  have  been. 
We  find  him  on  one  occasion,  saying  to  Heinzich,  after  the 
reading  of  a  poem  by  Schutze,  '  My  dear  son,  how  it  would 
please  me  if  thou  conldst  but  become  half  as  distinguished  as 
the  author  of  this  poem.' 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  often  indulged  in  a  scoffing 
manner  of  speech.  He  is  only  onee  referred  to  in  the  writings 
of  his  famous  son,  and  that  is,  strangely  enough,  where  one 
would  least  expect  to  have  found  it,  in  the  Iiife  of  Borne ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  Heine  entertained  for  him  the  highest 
respect  in  his  last  years,  speaking  often  and  much  of  his  good 
father.  His  mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  von  Geldem.  She 
"Was  the  daughter  of  a  learned  Israelitiah  physician  of  Biissel- 
•dorf.  Though  of  a  character  somewhat  rigid,  if  not  Puritan, 
ehe  bad  a  tender  heart.  She  had  been  well  educated,  was 
sifted  with  a  keen  intellect  and  a  poetic  temperament,  and  early 
discerned  in  Heinrich  the  germs  of  genius.  We  learn  that 
she  was  deeply  attached  to  him ;  that,  in  fact,  she  adored  him. 
This,  however,  could  not  have  been  associated  with  any  weak* 
cess  of  character,  and  of  this  Heine's  conduct  towards  her  to 
the  last  is  the  best  of  proofe.  She  was  discreet  and  practical 
aa  well  as  loving,  and  obtained  over  him  a  powerful  and 
abiding  influence.*  • 

For  curious  students  of  character,  of  inherited  traits,  and  of 

the  effect  of  parental  influence,  it  would,  we  think,  be  a  fine 

subject  to  try  to  make  oat  how  much  in  Heine  was  due  to 

these  forces.    In  not  a  little  he  reproduced  his  father  and 
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mother.  The  clear,  vigorous  diseerument  and  sarcasm  of 
-the  father,  with  hitter  sneers  at  religion  all  round,  the  simple 
affectionateness,  the  tender  reverence,  and  constant  sympathy 
with  all  honest  worth  and  uprightneBS  and  noble  straggling 
'effort,  which  marlied  his  mother,  and  which  combined  to  give 
her  each  an  influence  over  her  famous  son — all  these  traits 
reappear  in  Heine,  and  wonderfully  modify  and  give  effect  to 
each  other.  What  Heine  would  have  been  without  the 
Jionest  kindliness,  the  truly  restraining  influence  of  his 
mother,  it  were  hard  to  guess  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  very  hard  to 
guess  some  of  the  inevitable  results — a  new  proof,  if  it  were 
needed,  of  the  manner  in  which  literary  development  is 
coloured  by  influences  at  once  silent  and  remote.  Heine's 
mother  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty,  and  there  was  perhaps 
-a  special  blessing  for  the  world  and  for  Heine  in  the  fact  that 
she  outhved  him  ;  for  to  the  last  she  remained,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  kind  of  polestar  for  his  wayward  heart.  She  lived  in 
Hamburg,  where  she  had  a  daughter  mai-ried  and  settled,  and 
numbers  of  other  relatives.  Authorities  disagree  about  the 
jimount  of  her  intellectual  activity  in  her  later  days.  One  of 
them  tells  ns,  in  opposition  to  what  we  have  read  elsewhere, 
'  that  the  energetic  old  lady  continued  to  the  last  an  active 
reader,  and  was  tyrannical  in  demands  on  the  circulating 
library,  to  which  she  subscribed,  for  a  constant  supply  of  new 
hooka ;  demands  which  the  keeper  of  the  library  did  his 
utmost  to  supply,  moved  as  well  by  his  regard  for  the  mother 
of  Heine  as  by  his  interest  in  the  old  lady  herself.'  But  this 
'we  can  hardly  credit,  else  all  Heine's  expedients  to  conceal 
the  fact  of'  his  sorrowful  condition  in  the  last  days  could 
iardly  have  availed  to  keep  them  so  enturely  from  her  know- 
ledge. 

While  BtUl  a  child  Heine  was  sent  to  the  French  Lyceum 
in  Dtisseldorf,  the  rector  of  which,  Herr  Schallmeyer,  was  a 
Soman  Catholic  priest  of  considerable  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  and  of  liberal  views.  He  eoon  discovered  Heine's 
rare  talents,  and  is  said  to  have  advised  his  mother  to  devote 
Heinrich  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
assuring  her  that  his  influence  among  the  dignitaries  was 
■snch  as  speedily  to  procure  the  preferment  of  one  who 
promised  to  become  so  clever  a  man ;  but,  to  the  honour  of 
Fran  Heine,  she  would  not  listen  to  this  very  tempting  pro- 
posal. Heine,  we  learn,  on  hearing  this,  speculated  much 
how  he  would  have  looked  in  the  little  hat  and  the  silken 
£0wn  of  an  ahbate. 

The  picture  we  have  of  the  school-days  of  Heine  give  the 
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impresBioD  of  a  character  of  great  quickness,  uncouqaerable- 
Tivacit;  and  spirit ;  oLservant  and  turning  all  his  observa- 
tions to  account,  yet  not  without  a  vein  of  meditatirenesa- 
suggestive  of  something  premature,  of  which  indeed  hiB  early 
romantic  love  affairs  may  be  taken  as  proof.  Max  Heine,  in 
his  '  Erinnerungen,'  has  preserved  many  laughable  anecdotea 
of  hiB  brother's  schooldays.  He  tells  us,  for  iustsjice,  that 
their  mother  was  desirous  that  all  her  children  should  have  a 
thorough  musical  edncation,  and  selected  the  violin  as  Harry's 
instrument. 

The  tedious  practiGing  required  to  master  tliia  difBcnlt  inBtrument  soou 
ezbansted  Harrv's  small  stock  of  patience,  but  lie  did  not  dare  to  gainsay- 
JiiB  motber's  orders,  aad  the  latter  having  no  reason  to  doubt  Harry  was 
making  satisfactory  progress,  contioued  regnlnrly  to  pay  the  teacher's 
monthly  salary,  and  eo  almost  a.  year  had  elapsed  when  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  mother  was  taking  an  airing  in  the  garden  juat  at  the  hoar  of 
Harry's  music  lesson.  To  her  great  satisfncUou,  she  heard  the  melodions- 
tones  of  a  welt-played  riolia.  Delighted  at  the  wonderfitl  pro^ss  that 
her  sou  had  made,  the  oveijoyed  mother  hastened  npstoirs  to  tiiank  the 
teacher  for  his  great  snecesB.  Imagine  the  natiirnl  dismay  when  she  saw 
Harry  comfortably  stretched  on  (he  sofa,  while  the  teacher  stood  before 
tlie  boy  entertainicg  him  by  playing  t  Then  it  camo  to  light  that  all  the 
mnsic  leBEOns  had  been  of  Uiia  nature,  and  that  Harry  could  not  even  play 
the  scales  correctly.  The  unfaithful  tenober  was  summarily  dismissed,. 
and  Horry  was  lelicred  &om  further  muBical  icstiiiction. 

He  learned  to  imitate  various  birds  and  animals,  and  could 
crow  so  like  a  cock  that  he  would  sometimes  rise  very  early 
and  set  all  the  cocks  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  a  noise, 
and  so  awaken  the  sleepers  betimes ;  and  he  himself  in  one 
of  his  poems  has  told  what  good  use  he  made  of  this  accom- 

EHshment— when  '  the  two  children  '  would  retire  to  the  hen- 
ouse  and  beguile  the  time.  He  would  crow  so  as  to  make 
the  passers  by  think  it  was  a  real  cock.  Of  this  remarkable 
poem  Mrs.  Browning  made  a  vigorous  translation,  which 
appears  in  her  '  Last  Poems.' 

And  now  and  then,  too,  he  showed  in  his  boyish  tricks  not  a 
little  of  the  casuistry  which  nftern-ards  often  aided  him  in  his 
sarcasm  and  innuendo — 

One  Saturday  Heinrieh  was  playing  with  several  coniiades  in  the 
garden  attaehed  to  a  neighbonr'a  dwelling.  Over  the  gaiden  wall  hmig  a 
vine,  loaded  down  with  luscious  grapes.  The  boys  cast  wistful  glances 
towai-ds  them,  but,  muidful  of  the  Jewish  prohibition  not  to  break  or  tear 
anytliiog  on  the  sabbnth  day,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  tempting- 
fruit  and  continued  their  games,  lint  httic  Heim-ich  stood  contempla- 
tively gazing  at  the  purple  bnuches.  Suddenly  he  approached  quite  neai- 
to  the  wall,  and  with  his  mouth  plucked  off  and  ate  ihe  grapes  one  by 
one.    '  Oh,  Heinrieh  1 '  cried  his  horrified  comi-ades,  '  what  Lave  you. 
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^oae  ? '  '  Nothing  wrong,'  langlieil  the  yonn;;  rascaJ ;  '  we  ore  foibiddeu 
to  pluck  anything  nitli  the  hand,  bnt  nothiug  is  said  about  the  month.' 

According  to  bis  own  account,  he  was  not  mthoat  trials — 
-some  kinds  of  school  teaching,  in  spite  of  his  qnickaess,  not 
being  mach  to  his  taste.  But  a  character  like  his  is  always 
as  impatient  of  some  kind  of  difficulty  as  tsady  to  tackle  and 
■to  overcome  others ;  and  very  probably  his  trials  with  arith- 
metic may  have  been  over-estimated  and  only  recalled  to 
point  a  joke — 

Bat,  oh  I  (he  writee)  the  trouble  I  liod  &t  Bchool  with  my  learning  (o 
■«ount  I— and  it  went  even  worae  with  the  ready  reckoning.  J  understood 
beet  of  all  tuhlractioii,  and  for  this  I  had  a  very  practical  rale — *  Four 
-can't  be  token  frOm  three,  therefore  I  miiat  borrow  one ' — but  I  advise  all, 
iu  such  a  cose,  to  borrow  a  few  extra  dollars,  for  uo  one  can  tell  what 
may  happen. 

Very  fanny,  too,  ia  the  anecdote  of  the  future  poet,  being 
■on  speech-day  so  overwhelmed  at  the  advent  of  the  '  Ober- 
RppelationsgericbtE-FreBident,'  with  his  yellow-haixed  daugb- 
i,er,  while  he  was  reciting  Schiller's  '  Diver,'  that  he  stuck  at 
Ibe  ominous  line — 

Und  der  Kiioig  der  Ueblichen  Tochter  winkt, 

-ami  tried  and  tried  again — three  times  tried — and  could  not 
go  a  bit  further,  while  the  scholars  tittered  and  laughed  at 
bis  position.  One  of  the  great  events  of  bis  yoatb  vaa  the 
jippearance  of  bis  hero.  Napoleon,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1811  and 
1812,  one  of  which  events  Heine  thus  desciibes — 

The  Emperor,  with  bis  cortege,  rode  Btraicht  down  the  avenue  of  the 
"Hofgarten  at  DUsseldorf,  in  spite  of  the  pohce  regolattona  that  no  one 
shoold  ride  down  the  avsnne  under  a  penalty  of  a  five-dollar  fine.  The 
Emperor,  in  his  invisible-green  uniform  and  hialittleworld'renowuedhat, 
«at  on  his  white  charter,  with  a  bland  carelessness,  if  not  laziness,  the 
reins  in  one  bond,  while  with  the  other  he  good-naturedly  patted  the  neck 
of  his  horse.  It  was  a  sinewy  marble  hand,  one  of  the  two  which  has 
bound  fast  the  many -headed  monster  of  revolution  to  pacify  the  war  of 
races,  sod  it  good-naturedly  patted  the  neck  of  the  hone.  The  face,  too, 
•of  the  line  which  we  see  in  the  marble  boats  of  Oreeks  and  Uomana, 
the  featores  as  finely  proportioned  as  in  an  antique,  and  a  smile  on  the 
hps  warming  and  reassuring  every  heart,  while  aU  knew  that  those  lips 
had  onlv  to  whistle  et  laPratse  n'existalt  pint,  and  to  whistle  agaiu  and 
^  the  Holy  Boman  Empu-e  would  have  danced  befoi'e  hint.  The  brow 
was  not  so  clear,  for  the  spectres  of  future  conflicts  were  cowering  here  ; 
and  there  were  the  creative  thoughts,  Uie  huge  seven -mOe-boot  thoughts, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  strode  invisibly  over  the  world,  every 
one  of  which  Uionghts  would  have  given  a  German  author  full  materials 
to  write  upon  for  the  rest  of  \\ia  natural  life. 
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The  battle  of  Leipzig  at  lengtb  pnt  an  end  to  French  Tn\& 
in  the  Bbine  FrovinceB,  and  the  Ljceam  vae  broken  up. 
This  oircamstance  bad  an  effect  on  Heine's  life  in  aeveial 
-wa^^s-  It  Bbortened  the  period  of  bis  scbooMife,  and  pre- 
cipitated him  into  ungenial  sitnations.  Ko  other  Bchool  was 
at  that  time  sought  for  him,  and  bis  friends  resolved  that  he 
should  begin  a  commercial  career.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
ifi  tbe  year  1815  to  Frankfort,  as  clerk  in  a  bank.  The 
monotony  of  the  life  ^ras  simply  intolerable  to  Heine,  and 
after  a  short  time  be  retm-ned  to  tbe  parental  home.  As  the 
fruit  of  many  family  consultatlonB,  it  was  decided  to  send  him. 
to  Hamburg  to  fit  him  for  a  mercantile  career,  and  thither  he 
went  in  1817.  In  1818  be  opened  a  commission  bnsiness,  of 
which  little  is  known,  save  that  the  title  was  '  Harry  Heine 
and  Company,'  and  that  it  went  into  liquidation  in  1819. 
Zianitzka — not,  perhaps,  the  most  reUable  authority,  however 
— represents  Samson  Heine  as  having  set  at  his  son's  dis- 
posal goods  at  ten  per  cent,  under  the  cost  price  in  order  that 
lie  might  dispose  of  them.  But  even  with  this  tbe  bn&iness 
did  not  succeed,  as  one  could  hardly  hope  that  it  would  when 
Heine  was  constantly  elaborating  poems  or  writing  essays. 

Solomon  Heine,  the  rich  banker  of  Hamburg,  an  elder 
brother  of  Samson  Heine,  bad  left  bis  father's  bouse  in  bis 
seventeenth  year,  with  sixteen  groscb'en  in  his  pocket,  and 
bad  by  bis  own  energy,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  fore- 
sight made  himself  one  of  the  wealtbiest  men  in  Germany — 
the  bead  of  a  banking-house.  AVitb  him  Heine  was  to  tbe 
end  of  bis  life  alternately  quarrelling  and  making  it  up  again. 
It  was  not  likely  that  be  would  appreciate  tbe  kind  of  esca^ides 
in  which  bis  nephew  had  borne  a  part.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  give  Heinrich  a  trial  in  bis 
banking-bouse.  In  1818,  when  Heine  was  with  bis  uncle,  he 
fell  in  love  with  bis  cousin ;  but  even  that  attraction  was  not 
snfBoient  to  enable  bim  to  overcome  bis  repugnance  to  life 
at  tbe  bank-desk. 

Abandoning  commerce  in  the  end  of  1818,  we  find  him  in 
1819  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  engaged  in  tbe  study  of 
jurisprudence.  We  can  easily  believe  that  be  was  thea 
more  concerned  about  literature  than  law,  August  William 
Scblegel  was  at  that  time  lecturing  on  Medieval  German 
Literature,  and  Heine  was  much  influenced  by  these  lectures. 
He  bad  ere  this,  too,  discovered  that  he  could  write  poetry ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  songs  which  were  afterwards  to  appear 
in  the  '  Bnch  der  Leider '  were  written  during  this  stay  at. 
Bonn.    Herr  Btrodtmann  says  of  this  time  — 
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The  stndy  of  jnrispradence  only  gave  liim  a  framework  or  Buggestiou 
for  his  poems;  the  oelsbrated  jarUte,  with  their  higli -sounding  nameB, 
were  niateriai  to  be  worked  up  in  the  Opera  bouffe  of  liis  hnmour,  and 
in  their  forgotten  costumes,  their  long  white  wigs  and  their  long- forgotten 
countenances,  will  live  and  move  hi  his  travel-sketches. 

Iq  1819,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  he  emigrated  from 
Boon  to  Gottingeo.  We  are  told  by  tboae  vbo  knew  bim 
there  that  he  would  take  up  the  portrait  of  his  beloved  a.nA 
kiss  it.  Here  it  was  that  he  heard,  in  the  spring  of  1821, 
that  she  bad  given  her  hand  to  another.  Thus  was  the 
stream  of  love  in  Heine's  heart  suddenly  checked  and  frozen. 
The  following  poem  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  bis  feelings 
on  the  occasion — 

Ein  Jitngling  liebt  ein  MtldcheD, 
Die  bat  einen  Andern  erwitblt ; 
Der  Andre  liebt  eine  Andre 
Und  hat  sicU  rait  Dieser  vermiihlt- 

Dos  Mddohen  beimtbet  aua  Arger 
Den  ersten,  besten  Mnna, 
Der  Ihr  in  den  "Vfeg  gelanfen ; 
Der  Jiingling  ist  iibel  dran. 

Eb  ist  ein  alte  Oesobichte 
Doch  bleibt  sie  inuuer  neu; 
Und  wem  sie  just  possieret, 
Dem  bricht  das  Herz  entzwei. 

He  DOW  began  to  regard  poetic  composition  as  a  seriona 
part  of  bis  calling.  The  first  portion  of  his  'Travel-pictures' 
was  also  partially  written  here ;  and  afterwards  expanded. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  bis  piquant  pictures  of  tbe 
professors  may  have  been  read  to  select  circles,  talked  of,  and 
points  remembered ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should, 
after  some  months'  residence,  have  been  rusticated  for  con- 
nection with  a  duelling  affair — a  thing  of  course  against  rule, 
but  so  common  at  a  German  university  that  no  particular 
blame  is  usually  associated  with  it — unless  otlier  influences 
bad  been  at  work.  From  Qottingen  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where,  through  Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  his  wife  Babel,  he 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  best  literary  society,  and 
gained  some  distinction  in  it  from  tbe  verses  be  bad  written. 
The  professed  business  of  the  Babet  meetings  was  to  study 
Goethe,  and  there  be  met  Wilbelm  von  Humboldt,  Tieck, 
and  Fouqu4.  At  this  time  we  have  various  pictures 
of  bim,  most  of  which  tend  to  confirm  the  impression  of  the 
Uate  manner  and  affected  style  with  which  tbe  biographer 
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of  Felix  MendetesobQ  credits  him.  We  read  in  Devrient's 
'  MendelsBobQ '  that,  on  oae  occasion,  when  the  ;oung  people 
of  the  house  made  eome  euthueiaetic  lemark  about  Jean 
Panl,  be  drawled  out,  '  "What  of  Jean  Paol  ?  be  never  saw  the 
ocean.'  Fanny,  with  ready  wit,  retorted,  'Certainly  not,  be 
bad  no  imele  Solomon  to  pay  bis  eipenses.' 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  be  was  thinking  earnestly  on  many 
subjects.  He  beard  Hegel,  and  in  spite  of  some  touches  of 
ridicale  in  speaking  of  the  philosopher  in  after  years,  be 
admits  having  received  benefit  and  stimulus ;  and  he  joined 
the  '  Jewish  Society,'  which  bad  been  founded  by  the  disciples 
of  Moses  Mendelssohn  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  in  Germany.  Whilst  be  was  at  Berlin  bis 
first  volume  of  poems  was  published  under  the  title  of  '  Junge 
Leiden,'  and  in  literary  and  critical  circles  led  to  the  imprea* 
sion  of  the  advent  of  a  new  and  true  poet.  Heine,  as  we  are 
fold,  received  no  pay  for  the  book,  except  forty  copies,  fiut, 
as  Strodtmann  says,  '  What  young  author  would  not  joyfully 
and  impatiently  have  accepted  such  an  opportunity  to  lead 
bis  bark  from  the  quiet  inland  water  and  launch  it  npon  the 
broad  ocean  of  immortality  7 ' 

His  parents  had  sometime  before  this  gone  to  Luneberg, 
bis  father  having  lost  his  health  in  Btisseldorf.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  poems  bad  literally  struck  his  family  aghast;  they 
angored  all  manner  of  evil  from  such  a  step.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1823,  Heine  left  Berlin  and  went  to  Liineburg,  to 
spend  sometime  with  bis  parents,  and  afterwards  be  made  an 
excursion  to  Cuxhaven  aud  Hamburg.  In  1824  be  was  again 
in  Gottingen,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 
From  all  the  professions,  save  that  of  medicine,  Jews  were 
excluded,  and  Heme  never  professed  that  any  motive  higher 
than  that  of  entry  on  a  professional  career  led  him  to  profess 
Christianity.  He  was  baptized  a  Christian  by  the  name  of 
Heinrich — Harry  having  been  his  Jewish  name,  oddly  enough 
—on  the  28th  of  June,  1825 ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July  foUow- 
ing  he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  in  law,  after  the  usual 
examinations.  When  asked  the  reason  why  be  bad  turned 
Christian,  be  said,  in  bis  own  half-cynical,  playful  way,  '  What 
will  you?  I  found  it  intolerable  to  have  the  same  religion 
as  Kotbscbild  and  not  to  be  as  rich  as  be.' 

His  tentative  efforts  to  gain  a  law  pracCice  in  Hamburg  did 
not  result  in  anything,  as  was  indeed  hardly  to  be  hoped, 
when  Heine's  heart  was  in  authorship,  and  when  the  political 
weaknesses  and  the  complications  of  Germany  exercised  his 
whole  mind  and  thought,  and  when,  by  tongue  and  pen,  he 
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^aa  already  activo  to  expose  at  once  the  busybodies  and  the 
blunderers  vbo  pretended  to  rule,  and  the  rogues,  as  he 
called  them,  wbo  affected  the  role  of  patriots.  His  acquaint- 
iince  now  made  with  Campe  the  publisher  was  fruitful.  In 
1825  his  tolume  of  travels,  the  'Harzreise,'  was  published,  and 
in  1826  the  remarkably  incisive  and  original  volume  '  Le 
Graud'  appeared.  This  levelled  so  many  attacks  at  German 
rulers  tbat  shortly  after  its  publication  its  circulation  was 
forbidden  in  several  of  the  German  states,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  Heine  should  'go  on  his  travels ' — a  very  salu- 
tary mode  of  waiting  safely  for  results.  Solomon  Heine 
would  do  something  to  help  bim  to  a  tour  in  Euglaud,  aud 
Heinrich,  who  had  no  objection  to  see  England,  was  quite 
■willing  to  take  advantage  of  bis  uncle's  offer.  In  a  letter  to 
Vorbagen  be  thus  indicates  the  mood  in  which  he  set  out — 

It  was  aot  !eax  that  drove  me  away,  but  the  love  of  pmdeuce,  wLieli 
advUee  every  one  not  to  risk  anything  where  there  ia  nottiiag  to  gain. 
Had  I  the  prospect  of  getting  a  position  in  Berlin,  I  would  have  travelled 
titers  without  a  care  of  the  eoul«nte  of  my  boob.  I  think  if  our  miDbtry 
is  well  MlTiEed,  I  have  more  thau  the  prospect  of  getting  such  a  position, 
and  I  sball  in  the  end  return  back  to  you  in  Berlin.  I  nave  ae  yet  heard 
not  a  word  of  tlie  fate  of  my  book.  I  knew  it  beforehand.  I  know  my 
Oeimana-^tliey  will  be  IJightened,  reflect,  and  do  nothing.  I  donbt  oIho 
whether  the  book  will  not  be  forbidden.  It  was,  however,  neceBsary  that 
it  diould  be  written.  In  thia  servile  bad  time  one  must  write  eomething. 
I  have  done  my  daty  and  am  ashamed  of  tlioee  stout-hearted  friends, 
who  once  conld  do  bo  much,  and  now  01*6  silent.  The  most  cowardly 
I'ccruits  are  courageoaa  when  they  stand  in  rank  and  file ;  bat  Le  shows 
the  true  courage  who  stands  alone.  I  saw  also  beforehand  that  the  good 
people  of  my  country  will  sufficiently  tear  my  book  to  pieces,  and  I 
'Cannot  take  it  amiss  of  my  friends  if  they  are  silent  ahont  the  perilous 
prodactioD.  I  know  very  well  that  one  must  be  independent  of  the 
ijtate  to  express  one's  self  freely  about  my  '  Le  Qrond.' 

Heine  came  to  England  by  steamboat,  and  by  way  of  the 
Thames,  the  grandest  and  truest  high  road  to  the  English 
,  capital.  The  series  of  sketches  called  '  English  Fragments ' 
opens  with  a  scene  and  CDnversatiou  on  board  the  steamboat, 
which,  whether  real  or  imaginery,  no  doubt  represents  the 
impressions  which  the  traveller  received  in  his  passage  up 
the  river  to  the  Tower  Wharf.  His  opinions  about  England 
— the  results  of  bis  observations  on  this  tour — some  of  them 
80  shrewd  and  wise,  and  some  so  wrong-headed,  spiteful,  and 
perverse,  but  all  of  them  so  brilliantly  couched  ana  presented 
to  ns — are  to  be  found  in  the  '  English  Pictures.' 

A  very  good  story  is  told  of  Heine's  mode  of  dealing  with 
Uncle  Solomon's  kindness.    He  bad  received  as  much  ready 
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money  as  should  serve  him  for  some  time,  bat  to  give  an  air 
of  importance  and  responsibility  to  his  visit,  a  formal  letter 
of  credit  on  the  BothBcbilds  was  added,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
necessity.  What  was  Uncle  Solomon's,  surprise  to  find  that 
one  of  the  first  things  done  by  Heine  in  London  tras  to  cash 
this  letter  of  credit.  Uncle  Solomon's  pipe  fell  oat  of  his 
mouth,  we  are  told,  when  he  heard  the  ntws  by  an  advice 
from  Rothschild,  stiying  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  to- 
become  aoqaainted  with  his  distinguished  and  charming' 
nephew,  and  had  had  the  bonoar  to  credit  him  with  ten 
thousand  francs.  Uncle  Solomon  was  not  to  be  appeased  over 
this  piece  of  sharp  practice,  which  hit  him  on  a  sore  point. 
Heine's  mother  was  talked  to,  and  she  wrote  to  remonstrate 
with  Heinrich.     This  was  his  reply  on  that  bead — 

All  perrons  are  xubject  to  trliims.  'Wliut  my  nacle  t^ve  me  in  a 
fit  of  good-liumour,  be  might  revoke  iu  a  fit  of  ill-temper  ;  lie  might  hat'O 
tftken  it  iu  hia  head  to  write  Ijy  tlio  ne^t  mail  lo  Rotliscliilil  that  the  letter 
woe  only  gives  for  form's  sake,  and  woa  sot  to  be  cashed.  The  atinala  of 
hanking-hoases  are  not  without  record  of  such  cases.  Aa  a  prudent, 
jirovident  man,  it  was  my  duty  not  to  run  any  risks.  Verily,  dear 
mother,  my  nncle  liunaelf  would  never  have  become  rich  had  he  not 
followed  the  same  rule. 

On  his  return  to  Germany  he  set  about  preparing  the 
'Buch  der  Leider,'  which  was  during  1827  published  at 
Hambnrg ;  but  before  its  appearance  he  had  gone  to  Munich 
to  undertake  editorial  work  on  the  'Politische  Annalen,'  tho 
property  of  Baron  Cotta.  His  stay  in  Munich  only  ksted 
some  seven  months.  The  paper  stopped ;  and  his  health, 
we  learn,  so  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  that  be 
was  recommended  to  travel,  and  went  te  Italy.  The  records 
of  these  journeys  are  to  be  found  in  bis  '  Italian  Travels.* 
In  the  end  of  1828  be  was  called  home  by  the  illness  and 
death  of  bis  father.  By  and  by  his  writings  once  more 
brought  him  into  fresh  difficulties,  and  he  had  some  reason  to 
fetir  arrest.  He  had  to  betake  himself  to  Heligoland,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time,  writing  letters  to  his  friends,  to 
Steinmann,  and  to  others,  asking  advice  as  to  where  he 
should  go  to  be  at  peace,  saying  that  bis  choice  lay  between 
France,  England,  Italy,  North  America,  and  Turkey,  the 
Sultan  of  which  bad  no  doubt  read  his  '  Almansor,'  and  knew 
of  hia  enthusiasm  for  many  things  Turkish  !  '  I  am  weary,* 
he  goes  on,  '  and  pine  for  peace.  I  would  procure  myself  a 
German  nightcap,  and  pull  it  over  my  ears,  if  I  only  knew 
where  I  could  lay  my  head.  In  Germany  it  is  impossible ! 
Every  moment  a  pohce  agent  will  be  coming  to  give  me  a 
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shake  to  know  if  I  really  sleep,  and  this  idea  spoils  all  my 
peace  of  mind.' 

'The  revolution  of  July  occmred  in  Paris  ivhilst  he  was 
in  Heligoland,  and  awakened  the  highest  hopes  in  his  mind, 
which,  as  we  may  say,  received  their  complement  when, 
on  his  retorn  to  Hamburg,  he  witnessed  the  memorable  riot 
against  the  Jews?  This  greatly  increased  his  detestation  for 
the  Free  City,  though  it  was  the  only  place  in  Germany  were 
he  could  feel  safe  from  the  police. 

Paris,  at  length,  he  concluded  would  be  the  best  sphere  for 
his  talents ;  and  thither  he  went  on  the  8ril  of  May,  1831. 
Paris  to  the  end  remained  his  home,  save  for  occasional 
hasty  yisits  to  Hamburg  to  see  his  mother.  He  became  the 
correspondent  of  the  'Augsburg  Gazette,'  and  wrote  such 
letters  as  would  have  made  his  residence  in  Germany  very 
perilous.  In  June,  1832,  the  German  Diet  strictly  forbade  the 
circulation  of  his  writings.  We  have  many  pictures  from  the 
pen  of  Meissner  and  others,  of  the  striking  aspect  of  the 
poet  on  his  first  appearance  in  Paris,  and  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  him  in  the  circles  which  he  frequented.  Not  that 
he  was  always  happy  or  at  peace  even  now.  He  was  a  born 
militant.  Besides  his  battles  with  German  governments 
and  German  '  patriots,'  he  once  or  twice  fell  oat  with  his 
friends,  and  was  a  party  to  bitter  and  profitless  recrimina- 
tions. This  was  the  case  with  Ludwig  Borne,  and  afterwards 
with  Bome's  friends,  who  had  so  much  on  their  side  as  to  be 
able  to  serve  up  to  Heine  what  made  him  say  that  he 
regretted  having  written  the  book  'Ueber  Borne,'  and  that 
'gall  was  a  hitter  drink.' 

He  married  a  geunine  Parisian — sparkling,  vivacious,  who 
was  faithful  and  devoted  to  him  through  many  trials,  though 
some  of  his  friends  had  put  in  qualifying  clauses  regarding 
her.  He  himself  wrote  of  her  thus  to  his  brother  in  1843 : 
'  My  wife  is  a  good-natnred,  cheerful  child,  as  capricious  as 
a  Frenchwoman  can  be,  and  she  does  not  allow  me  to 
sink  down  into  that  dreamy  melancholy  for  which  I  have  so 
much  talent.  For  eight  years  now  we  have  journeyed  to- 
gether, and  I  love  her  with  a  tenderness  and  passion  which 
borders  on  the  fabulous.  I  have  since  then  enjoyed  a  frightful 
quantity  of  happiness,  tortures,  and  bliss,  in  terrible  admix- 
ture, more  than  my  sensitive  nature  could  endure.' 

In  1848  he  was  struck  down  with  that  disease  of  the  spine' 
which  for  the  next  eight  years  confined  him  to  the  '  mattress- 
grave.'  Meissner's  picture  of  the  poet  in  his  last  promenade 
through  Paris  is  indeed  very  touching.     '  Half  blind,  half 
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lame,  poor  Heine,'  he  eaja,  '  struggled  along  vith  tbe  greatest  - 
difficulty ;'  and  Heine  himself  has  given  a  half-figurative 
account  of  that  last  visit  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  his 


It  was  in  Kay,  1848,  the  Inst  time  tbat  I  went  out,  that  I  baJe  forswell 
to  the  beantiful  iilols,  to  whom,  in  days  of  prosperitj,  I  bowed  the  knee. 
Fitinftilly  I  dragged  my  limbs  to  the  Lonvre,  and  aliaoEt  fell  into  a  swoon 
UB  I  entered  that  lovely  hell  whore  tbe  blessed  goddess  of  beauty,  onr 
dear  lady  of  Milo,  stands  on  hor  pedestal  Long  did  I  lie  at  ber  feet, 
weeping  so  bitterly  that  a  stone  might  have  had  pity  on  me.  And  though 
tbe  goddess  looked  down  upon  mo  with  compassion,  yet  was  It  a  oom- 
passion  without  comfort,  as  if  she  hod  said, '  Seest  thou  not  I  am  witliont 
arms,  and  therefore  can  give  thee  no  help.' 

In  a  condition  of  second  childhood  Heine  lay  for  the  long 
period  of  eight  years,  utterly  feeble,  nearly  blind,  his  body 
shrunken  to  tbe  size  of  that  of  an  infant,  and,  like  an  infant, 
he  hod  to  be  in  everything  attended.  Yet  bis  mind  was 
active,  he  thought  much,  and  he  wrote  as  veil  as  ever. 
During  his  illness  he  produced  '  The  Gods  in  Exile,'  '  The 
Faust  Ballet,'  'The  Goddess  Diana,'  'The  Confessions,'  his 
'  Uemoirs,'  and  the  poems  wbich  form  the  '  Bomaueero,' 
,  as  well  as  many  conti-ibutions  to  newspapers  and  reviews 
in  France  and  in  Germany.  All  are  full  of  his  character :  be 
hit  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  rogues  and  poltroons  to  the 
last,  and  to  the  end  his  wit  welled  forth  ;  his  own  coudition, 
bis  own  dying,  was  made  the  theme  of  countless  sallies.  After 
unspeakable  suffering — for  be  had  been  for  some  years  almost 
■wholly  blind — he  passed  away  on  the  17tU  February,  1856 — a 
man  of  bis  time,  if  there  evei*  was  one ;  but  one  who,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  guard  himself  by  indirect  and  oblique 
espression,  has  been  very  greatly  misunderstood. 

III. 

We  have  left  ourselves  Uttle  space  in  which  to  gather  ap 
the  salient  traits  in  Heine.  With  many  defects  he  had  many 
virtues.  In  spite  of  his  air  of  frivolity,  his  badinage,  his 
mockeries,  he  has  a  genuine  vein  of  sincerity.  He  loves  the 
truth-speakers,  and  will  not  for  a  moment  allow  that  he  is  on 
the  side  of  the  deniers  with  whom  he  has  been  classed.  His 
strength  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  he  believes  more  than  he  will 
subscribe  for,  and  tbat  be  is  always  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  suffered  for  the  truth,  as  they  held  it.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  confirmed  what  he  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
natural  faculty  for — a  strong  reserve  as  regards  direct  religions 
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confession  ;  and  yet  his  writings  throaghout  are  informed  by 
religious  feeling.  His  sympathies  with  his  own  race  -wextt 
dominant.  The  idea  of  the  '  Babhi  von  Bocharach '  attestn 
this ;  and  we  cannot  bat  regard  it  as  a  miBfortnne  that  that 
story  was  never  finished,  though  perhaps  he  wonid  havo 
failed  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  plot.  It  remains  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  love  he  had  for  Jewish  dtstoms  and  the  sanctities 
of  Jewish  life,  and  of  horror  at  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  writing  in  any  langaage. 
How  picturesque  and  graceful  is  this  description ! — 

As  Roon  as  it  is  niglit  the  housewife  hglita  the  lamp,  spreads  the  clotlt 
on  the  table,  lays  on  the  miJdIe  of  it  three  flat  unleavened  loaves,  oovera 
them  with  a  towel,  and  placeson  this  raised  pai"!  six  small  dislies  in  which 
are  contained  Bymfaolical  meats,  namely,  an  egg,  lettuce,  radish,  a  lamb's 
bone.  And  a  brown  mixture  of  raisins,  cinnamon,  and  nnts.  At  tbe  table 
site  the  father  of  the  house  with  his  relatives  and  fiiends,  and  reads  to 
them  out  of  a  book  of  adventores  called  the  '  Aftade,'  which  is  a  atrange 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  forefathers,  wondrous  Egyptian  stories,  curioiis 
tales,  mirocnlons  narratives,  prayers,  and  feast  songs.  There  will  be  u 
great  supper  on  this  feast-day,  and,  even  dniing  the  reading,  at  appointed 
times,  the  symbolioal  dishes  and  also  a  piece  of  the  unleavened  bread  will 
be  tnstod,  and  four  goblets  ot  red  wine  will  be  drunk.  Pathetically 
beautiful,  earnestly  plnyfdl  and  mystical  as  an  old  folk's  tale  is  tho 
character  of  this  evening  feast,  and  tlie  customary  singing  tone  in  which 
the  '  Agade  '  is  read  by  the  father  of  the  honse  and  responded  to  by  the 
hearers  sounds  so  innerly- sheltering,  so  like  a  mother's  lollaby,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  hasty  and  ronsing,  that  even  those  Jews  who  had  long 
since  fallen  away  from  the  &ith  of  their  &thers  and  sought  alter  strange 
joys  and  honours,  trembled  to  the  very  heart  when  the  old  and  well- 
known  earlier  sounds  fell  on  their  ears. 

In  the  great  hall  of  his  house  once  sat  Babbi  Abraham,  and  with  bis 
kindred,  disciples,  and  tbe  rest  of  his  guests  begun  the  Easter  evening  - 
feast.  In  the  hall  everything  was  brighter  than  usual;  the  table  was 
coveiod  with  a  many-coloured  silken  cover,  wliose  golden  fringe  hang 
down  to  tbe  floor.  The  little  plates  with  tlie  symbohcol  meats  shone 
fanoiliarly,  as  did  also  the  full  wine  goblets;  the  men  sat  in  their  black 
mantles  and  black  flat  hats  and  white  neckcloths  ;  the  women,  in  their 
-wonderful  brilliant  dresses  of  Lombard  material,  wore  on  the  head  and 
neck  jewels  of  gold  and  pearls;  and  the  silver  sabbath  lamp  shed  its 
steady  light  on  tlie  devontly  pleased  [aces  of  old  and  young.  On  apui-plo 
velvet  cushion  on  a  chair  raised  higher  than  tbe  others,  as  the  custom 
demanded,  sat  Babbi  Abraham,  who  read  and  sang  the  *  Agade,'  and  Iho 
fine  cboir  Joined  ia  at  the  proscribed  places.  The  Babbi  also  wore  his 
block  feast  robe,  his  nobly  foimed  but  somewhat  harsh  features  bore  a 
milder  expression  than  wanal,  and  bis  lips  ported  in  n  smile  from  ont  his 
brown  beard,  ns  if  he  wished  to  relate  somethiog  merry  ;  bat  one  could 
see  from  his  eyes  tliat  he  remembered  something  and  had  a  misgiving. 
Beautiful  Sarah,  who  sat  at  his  side  aho  on  a  raised  velvet  seat,  wore  as 
LosteGB  none  of  her  jewels,  bnt  only  white  linen,  which  clothed  her  slim 
body  and  encircled  her  pions  face.  This  face  was  pathetically  beautiful, 
lor  the  beauty  of  the  Jewesses  is  of  a  particularly  pathetic  kind ;  the 
IS  of  deep  sorrow,  bitter  shame,  and  the  sorry  circumstances 
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Amid  which  her  kinilred  sod  frienda  live,  cast  over  her  bennlifDl  features 
a  cert&iu  liviog  einceritj  and  noticeable  gravity  which  fascinate  our 
hearts.  Thiie  sat  the  beautiful  Sarah  Hud  looked  stetdfactly  into  the 
«yea  of  her  husband.  Now  and  then  she  looked  at  the  '  Agade '  which 
lay  beside  lier,  tlie  beautiful  parchment  book  bound  in  gold  and  velvet, 
AD  ancient  heirloom  on  the  side  of  her  grandfather,  with  its  old  wine 
BtninB,  and  coutainiiiR  many  bold  and  beautifully  painted  pictures  which 
she  enjoyed  that  Enster  evening  as  much  aa  a  little  child  would  have 
done  ;  it  represented  also  nnmerons  Bible  stories,  soch  as  Abrahatu 
breaking  in  pieces  with  the  hammer  tlie  stone  gods  of  bis  fathers,  the 
4iugel  coming  to  him,  Moses  slaying  Mizri,  Pharaoh  sitting  on  his  throne, 
bnt  the  frogs  about  his  table  giving  him  no  rest,  the  children  of  Israel 
passing  safely  across  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Pharaoh  Baying,  'God  be  thanked!' 
the  children  of  Israel  with  their  sheep  and  oxen  staudiDg  before  Mount 
Sinai,  pioas  King  David  playing  upon  his  harp,  and,  lastly,  Jerusalem 
-with  iU  towers  and  piunocles  sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 

The  second  goblet  was  already  filled,  the  faces  became  fairer,  the  voices 
still  more  clear,  and  tlie  Babbi,  taking  the  unleavened  loaves  and  boldiog 
them  up,  read  aloml  from  the  '  Agade  '  tlie  following  words  :  '  Behold  I 
this  is  tlie  food  of  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt  I  Let  him  that  is 
hungry  come  and  eat  I  Let  him  that  is  sad  come  and  partake  of  the  joy 
of  onr  Passover.  In  the  present  year  we  keep  the  feast  here,  but  in  the 
coming  year  we  shall  keep  it  in  the  land  of  Israel  t  In  the  present  year 
we  feast  only  as  servants,  but  in  the  coming  year  we  shall  feast  as  the 
sons  of  liberty  t ' 

Presently  Uie  hoU  door  opened  and  there  stepped  in  two  tall  pale  men, 
wrapped  in  pure  white  clous,  one  of  wlioui  said,  '  Peace  be  unto  yon  ; 
we  are  travelUag  fellow -believers,  and  wish  to  eat  the  Passover  with 
yon.'  And  the  friendly  Babbi  answered  readily,  '  Peace  be  unto  you, 
come  in  and  sit  down  beside  me.'  Both  strangers  immediately  sat  down 
at  table,  and  tlie  Babbi  continued  the  reading.  Many  times  during  the 
responses  he  addressed  loving  words  to  his  wife,  and,  alluding  to  the  old 
saying  that  the  Jewish  housefather  is  looked  upon  as  a  king  for  that 
evening,  he  said  to  her,  '  Bejoice,  ray  qneent'  But  she  answered, 
smiling  sadly, '  Our  prince  is  wanting  I '  Aiid  by  this  she  meant  the  son 
of  the  house,  who,  as  a  passage  in  tJie  '  Agade '  requires  of  him,  should 
ask  hisfather  in  the  prescribed  words  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  feast. 
The  Babbi  answered  nothing,  but  simply  pointed  with  Ids  finger  to  a 
picture  in  the  'Agade '  extremely  beantifiil  to  look  at — tiie  three  angels 
coming  to  Abraliam  to  make  known  tliat  a  eon  should  be  bom  to  1""'  by 
his  wife  Sarah,  who  meanwhile,  witli  a  womau's  cunning^  is  standing 
behind  the  tent  door  listening  to  the  conversation.  This  mild  rebuke 
brought  a  threefold  red  to  the  face  of  his  beautiful  wife,  who  cast  down 

her  eyes,  then  raised  them  agi '     '  "    '  

continued  the  reading  of  the  n 

■When  lie  speaks  about  sham  '  patriotiam, '  and  contrasts 
Oermany  vith  France  at  once  on  aceoant  of  '  patriotiBm '  and 
politeness,  be  does  more  than  recall  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — 

Everything  lias  for  a  long  time  been  fatal  to  me  that  bears  the  name  of 
patriotism.  Yes,  at  one  time  tlie  thing  woidd  have  disgusted  me  when  I 
beheld  those  masquerades  ofadventnrons  fools  who  generally  made  a  trade 

of  patriotism — provided  themselves  with  suitable  occupations,  and  distri- 
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Itated  themaelvea  as  masters,  joumeTmeo,  Bnd  apprentices,  and  eombinoil 
into  corporations  that  tbej  might  be  able  to  figbt  ia  the  country.  I  say 
'  fight'  in  foul  fraternity.  For  individual  figbting  with  the  sword  did  not 
belong  to  their  profession.  Father  John,  landlord  Jahn,  was  in  the  war, 
whom  everybody  knew  to  be  as  cowardly  as  he  was  foolish.  Tlisy  knew 
right  well  that  German  Bimphcity  always  looks  upon  coarseness  as  a  sign 
of  courage  and  manliness,  although  a  glance  into  our  prisons  shows 
snfficienUy  that  thare  are  coarse  villains  and  coarse  cowards.  In  France 
ooqrage  ia  polite  and  well-bred ;  and  if  a  polite  person  meets  yon  he  takes 
off  his  hat  and  glove.  In  France  patriotism  consists  also  in  love  of  one's 
coantry,  anil  France  is  the  home  of  civihzation  and  human  advancement. 
As  bos  been  said  before,  German  patriotism,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in 
H  hatred  towards  the  French,  and  in  a  hatred  towards  civilization  and 
liberalism. 

Is  it  not  true  I     Am  I  no  patriot  because  I  praise  France  9 

This  is  a  peculiar  element  in  patriotism  and  true  love  of  one's  country. 
One  con  love  one's  fatlievland  and  live  for  eighty  years  in  it  and  never 
realize  that  one  loves  it.  But  then  one  must  always  have  remained  at 
home.  The  value  of  spring  is  best  known  in  winter;  and  behind  the 
BlovB  tho  best  May-songs  are  written.  Love  of  hberty  is  a  prison  flower, 
and  its  worth  is  first  felt  in  captivity.  Thus  love  of  the  fatherland  begins 
first  on  the  bonndaries  of  Germany,  bat  is  perfected  when  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Jatherlond  are  seen  from  a  foreign  country.  Yesterday,  while 
reading  a  book  containing  the  letters  of  a  dead  friend,  I  trembled  at  tlie 
page  on  which  is  described  the  impressions  of  tlie  foreigner  at  the  sight  of 
your  country  folk  in  1818.     I  shall  here  write  the  dear  words: 

'The  whole  morning  I  have  shed  many  bitter  tears  of  sympathy  and 
grief !  O,  I  never  knew  that  I  loved  my  country  so  much !  I  am  like 
one  who  through  physio  has  learned  eomething  of  the  strength  of  his 
body,  bnt  who,  when  it  is  taken  away  from  him,  foils  down.' 

That  is  itl  Germans.  That  is  what  we  are.  And  therefore  I 
suddenly  became  weak  and  ill  at  the  sight  of  that  stranger,  of  those  great 
blood  streams  that  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  the  fatherland  and  lost 
themselves  as  in  African  sands.  It  was  like  a  great  loss,  and  I  felt 
in  my  soul  a  keen  pang.  In  vain  I  hushed  myself  with  reasonable 
arguments. 

Tlie  follomng  from  the  third  and  foarth  chapters  of  '  Das 
Cach  le  Grand,'  will  show  Heine  in  a  sincere  and  pathetic 
vein,  which  he  only  occaBionally  indulged — 

The  great  pulse  of  nature  finds  a  response  in  my  breast,  and,  when 
I  shout  for  joy,  I  am  answered  by  a  thousandfold  echo.  I  hear  a 
thousand  nightingales.  Spring  hath  sent  them  to  waken  the  earth  from 
her  morning  slumber,  and  the  earth  trembles  for  joy ;  her  flowers  are 
hymns  with  which,  in  her  inspiration,  she  greets  the  sou.  The  sun 
jnoves  all  too  slowly,  and  I  yearn  to  whip  his  fire-horses  to  a  wilder 
career.  Bnt  when  he  sinks  hissing  into  the  sea,  and  Night  arises  with 
her  longing  eye,  oh  1  then  voluptuous  joy  quivers  through  me ;  the  even- 
ing breezes  play  about  my  beating  heart  Uke  fondUng  maidens,  and  the 
stars  beckon  me,  and  I  arise  and  soar  forth  over  the  Uttle  earth  and  the 
little  thoughts  of  men. 

But  a  day  will  come  when  the  &ze  in  my  veins  will  be  bnmt  ont ;  then 
■winter  will  dwell  in  my  breast,  his  white  flakes  will  olnster  sparely  ronnd 
my  forehead,  and  his  nusts  bedim  my  eyes.    In  mouldy  tombs  my 
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friends  ore  lying.  I  alone  am  left  behind,  like  a  Bolita]7  stalk  forgoUea 
Ly  tbe  reaper.  A  new  race  has  blosaomed  into  life,  vitb  new  vislies 
and  new  thon^ts.  Full  of  enrpriee,  I  hear  new  names  and  new  Eongs  ; 
the  old  ones  are  forgotten,  and  I  too  am  forgotten,  honoured  but  by  & 
few,  (leBpiaed  by  many,  but  lofed  by  none  I  And  rosy-cheeked  children 
i-nn  to  me  and  press  into  my  trembUng  handB  the  old  harp  and  say  to 
me  with  laughter:  'Thon  hast  been  long  time  silent,  lazy  greybeu^I; 
sing  again  to  ns  the  souks  of  the  dreams  of  thy  youth  1 '  Then  I  take 
tlie  harp,  and  old  joys  and  old  sorrows  re-awaken  ;  uie  mists  are  dissolved, 
tears  fiow  once  more  from  my  dead  eycn,  it  is  Knringtime  again  in  my 
lieart;  I  see  again  the  blue  stream,  and  the  marble  palaces,  and  the  fair 
matron  and  maiden  faces ;  and  I  sing  a  song  of  the  flowers  of  Srenta.- 
It  will  be  mj  last  song ;  the  stars  look  npon  me  as  in  the  nights  of  my 
youth;  the  enamoured  moonlight  again  kisses  my  cheeks;  the  spirit 
choir  of  the  dead  nightingales  warbles  from  out  tlie  distance  ;  aleep-dmnk 
tny  eyelids  close,  my  BOiil  dies  away  with  the  tones  of  my  harp  ;  sweet 
odours  ore  exhaled  from  the  flowers  of  Brenta. 

A  tree  will  orershodow  my  grave,  I  hod  wifihed  a  palm,  but  it  grows 
not  in  our  cold  North.  Let  it  be  a  linden,  and  of  summer  evenings  loTcrs 
will  sit  and  caress  beneath  it.  The  green  finch,  listening  from  amid  tbe 
Ewajiug  branches,  is  (ilant,  and  my  linden  murmurs  in  sympatlieiie 
manner  over  tbe  heads  of  the  lovers  who  are  so  happy  tbat  they  have  not 
time  eren  to  read  the  writing  on  my  white  gravestone.  Bnt  when 
afterwards  the  lover  has  lost  his  maiden,  then  will  he  come  to  the  well- 
known  linden  and  sigh  and  weep,  and  look  long  and  often  npon  the 
gravestone,  and  read  thereon  tUewriting — '  Heloved  the  flowers  of  Brenta.' 

Witb  regard  to  Heine's  Napoleon-worship,  from  one  point 
of  vie^  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  understand.  Heine,  as 
a  Jew,  and  with  more  real  and  active  sympathy  for  Lis  race 
than  a  superficial  reading  of  his  hooks  might  be  taken  to 
imply,  could  look  with  only  contempt  on  the  little  autoeratie 
princelings,  no  less  than  on  the  autocratic  giants  of  Germany, 
Prussia  and  Aastria,  who  were  the  models  for  these  others 
only  in  their  political  yices,  as  we  may  say.  Napoleon  was 
en  the  side — or  for  reasons  of  policy  made  it  to  appear 
that  he  was  on  the  side — of  depressed  nationalities  and  races. 
If  be  aimed  at  humbling  the  autocrats,  in  order  to  widen  the 
scope  of  his  own  autocracy,  indirectly  he  made  this  appear 
to  he  in  favour  of  Poles  and  Swiss  and  Jews ;  and  in  justice 
it  must  he  said  that  it  was  really  in  their  favour.*  But 
when  later  the  Napoleonic  idea  stood  forth  bare  and  dis- 
connected from  any  such  profession,  he  saw  it  for  what  it 
was,  and  spoke  frankly  of  its  faults.  He  could  tolerate  and 
do  justice  to  Louis  Napoleon  as  President  of  the  Bepuhlic ; 
but  when  time  brought  on  the  crime  of  the  covp  d'etat,  aa 

*  Budolph  Gottscholl  baa  shown  in  a  vcrj  able  article  in  f 'hmk  Zeil  how 
Heine's  early  love  for  Nnpoleon  and  devotion  to  him  exc^rcised  a  distbct  influ- 
ence on  his  poetic  and  general  mental  det-etopment.  {UnMre  Zeit — ■  Heioiich 
Heinrt  Entwickclungsgnng  nach  nencn  Quellen.'  Ton  Itudolph  QotlKchall, 
p.  m.    1868.) 
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one  of  the  legitimate  fruitB  of  Napoleonism,  ineritable  nnder 
certain  circumBtaneeB,  Heine  did  not  foil  with  his  own  protests 
from  the  '  mattress-grave.'  In  one  of  those  remarkable  lettera 
to  Herr  Kolb  he  says — 

Louie  Napoleon  was,  ae  t  have  foreseen  for  some  time,  Uie,  lion  clad 
In  tlie  aaa's  ekiu.  Tliia  lie  Btripped  off  one  Eue  morning,  to  the  complete 
fmrprise  and  dismay  of  the  chamber  mfnagerie.  la  bow  far  bis  coup 
d'etat  was  juatifled  \>y  tbe  behaviour  of  the  Chamber  it  ie  hard  to  say  ; 
for  the  stupid  fellowH  continually  pricked  and  excited  the  hero  who  held 
in  hie  hands  the  naked  sword  of  executiTa  power,  while  they  had  only 
the  empty  sheath  of  legality.  I  felt  no  surprise  at  what  took  place, 
because  their  in&tuation  was  iucredible.  Nevertheless  my  heart  bled. 
And  I  confess  my  old  Napoleonism  does  not  stand  proof  wainst  the  pain 
that  overwhelmed  me  when  I  beheld  tlie  consequences  of  that  movement. 
All  tbebeautifulidealsof  poetical  morality,  legality,  civic  virtue,  of  equality 
of  freedom,  the  rosy-tinted  morning  dreams  of  the  eighteenth  cestuij, 
for  the  sake  of  which  our  forefathers  so  heroically  went  to  death,  and 
which  we  dream  after  no  less  heroically,  lie  at  our  feet,  shattered  like  the 
potsherd  of  porcelain  vases;  but  I  shall  be  silent,  and  you  know  why. 

No  man  lives  for  himself;  nor  can  he  in  art,  any  more 
than  in  life,  walk  alone,  try  how  he  may.  His  starting-point 
18  already  made  for  him  in  the  inflaences  he  inherits.  Much 
and  wilfolly  as  the  heir  may  wander,  he  can  never  wholly 
forget  his  heritage.  Nor  did  Heine.  The  romantic  inherit- 
ance sometimes  mastered  him  ;  its  traces  were  always  present. 
It  runs  through  all  his  ambitious  works  like  a  beautiful  bnt 
hardly  harmonionB  vein.  It  can  even  be  seen  in  '  Atta  Troll.' 
In  the  '  Eeisebilder ' — in  the  prose  parts  more  especially— it 
is  dominant,  and  this  where  we  should  least  expect  it,  where 
no  submission  to  contracted  habits  under  the  more  formal 
rales  or  limitations  constrained  him.  Since  the  above  was 
written,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Herr 
MarggrafF  had  noted  the  same  thing.  Amid  the  wild  humour 
of  '  Atta  Troll '  we  came  on  this  verse — 

Like  the  youthfid  visions  shared  I, 
In  Uie  blue  moou-ligbted  evenings, 
With  Chamisso  and  with  FouquS 
And  £rentano — does  it  sound  not  ? 

Heine,  after  all,  was  a  true  Romanticist,  returning  on  the 
earlier  and  better  traditions.  Notwithstanding  all  his  tempta- 
tions on  the  side  of  Hellenism,  he  asserted  for  art  a  constant 
dependence  upon  life,  and  saw  the  point  where  poetry,  to  be 
true  and  living,  must  ever  refresh  itself  at  the  springs  of 
conduct.  Much  confused  as  his  message  is  by  his  peculiar 
turn  for  irony  and  his  love  for  oblique  forms  of  expieseion, 
this  remains  as  the  prevailing  element  in  his  writings  both 
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in  proHQ  aod  Terse ;  and  &b  snch  they  will  be  fonnd  full  of 
inspiration  for  the  thonghtful  who  can  discriminate. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  Tieck  in  bis  old  age  deprecift* 
ting  Heine  almost  for  the  very  siune  reasons,  as  he  urged, 
Heine  had  given  for  seeking '  to  moderate  the  excessive 
hero-worship  of  Goethe.  Tieck  doubtless  regarded  Heine  as 
a  rebel  agautsi  the  Bomantic  spirit ;  bnt  Tieck  himself  was 
not  in  this  respect  quite  consistent,  and  we  are  not  sore  that 
Heine  was  not  a  more  consistent  Romanticist  than  be  waa- 
Anyway,  we  hold  we  have  proved,  from  a  broad  survey  of  aU 
the  aspects  of  Heine's  activity,  that  the  significance  of  Heine 
hardly  lies  in  the  direction  that  the  ultra-classic  and  artistic 
critics  hav  sought  for  it.  a.  h.  japp. 


Art.  II. — Intellect  and  Evolution. 

Enthubiask  is  a  great  help  to  the  successful  advocacy  of  any 
ncwdoctrine;  bnt  enthnsiasiD  is  notoriously  misleading,  through 
its  tendency  to  overlook  insuperable  obstacles  and  to  turn  a  deaf 
car  to  prudent  counsels.  The  true  doctrine  of  evolution  (the 
doctrine  that  the  varioos  species  of  animals  and  plants  havn 
been  evolved  through  the  action  of  natural  causes  from  ante- 
cedent animals  and  plants  of  different  kinds)  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  enthnsiasts  into  the  assertion,  that  the  whole 
material  universe  has  been  evolved  by  one  continued  process 
without  any  kind  of-  breach  in  its  uniform  continuity,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  three  evident  breaches  of  continuity  occa- 
sioned by  (1)  the  difference  between  the  living  and  the  non- 
living ;  (2)  the  difference  between  eentienoy  and  the  absenee 
of  scntiency;  and  (S)  the  difference  between  intellect  and  the 
absence  of  intellect. 

It  is  to  the  third  of  these  differences  only  that  we  propoB« 
here  to  direct  attention,  for  it  is  the  difference  which  concems 
ns  most  nearly.  It  is  blindness  to  it  which  can  alone  account 
for  the  assertion  which  has  been  so  rashly  made,  that  no  dif- 
ference of  kind  exists  between  the  human  intellect  and  the 
highest  cognitive  faculties  of  brutes.  It  is  to  it  only  that  oaa 
be  due  any  acceptance  of  that  dogma  now  so  zealously  pro- 
claimed by  enthusiastic  advocates— the  dogma  of  the  essential 
bestiality  of  man. 

It  is  of  course  too  plain  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  human  reason,  as  it  exists  to-^y,  and  any 
mere  animal  focnlties,  and  therefore  the  efforts  of  the  Dor- 
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vinian  entbasiaBts  referred  to  are  dii-ected  to  show  that  such  a 
difference  need  not  always  have  existed,  bat  that  it  is  possible 
to  account  for  the  slow  upgrowth  of  such  merely  animal 
faculties  into  true  human  intellect,  and  the  gradual  expansion 
of  one  into  the  other. 

But  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  a  distinction,  evident  to  the 
senses,  exists  between  men  and  brutes,  in  that  no  brute  has  the 
gift  of  speech,  while  all  tribes  of  men  possess  it.  This,  then, 
is  the  crttx  of  the  Darwinians.  They  endeavour  to  avoid  bo 
fatal  a  difficulty  by  two  contentions.  One  is  (1)  that  animals 
have  language ;  the  other  is  (i)  that  the  brute  ancestors  of 
man,  by  the  posseBsion  of  language,  gradually  aequbed  the 
gift  of  reason. 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  these  two  assertions,  and  in 
order  to  consider  them  properly,  we  must  examine  into  the 
real  nature  of  human  speech.  Words  are  conventional  signs  of 
things  thereby  signified,  and  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  the  case, 
that  the  things  signiSed  by  human  speech  are  essentially  similar 
to  the  things  signified  by  the  inarticulate  language  of  animals, 
and  if  they  are  bo,  then  the  one  might  possibly  have  been  de- 
veloped from  the  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  things  signified  by  animal  language  and  by 
human  speech  are  different  in  kind,  so  that  the  latter  de- 
mands the  ready-formed  existence  of  intellect,  in  order  that  it 
may  itself  exist,  then  speech  must  obviously  be  posterior  to  iu- 
tellect,  and  could  not  have  been  evolved  from  merely  animal 
faculties.  In  such  case  also  it  is  evident  that  thought  could 
never  have  been  evolved  from  language,  and  therefore  a  mani- 
fest hiatus  must,  from  the  very  first,  have  existed  between 
human  and  animal  nature,  and  with  the  first  advent  of  man 
there  must  have  been  at  least  one  breach  in  the  continuity  of 
the  process  of  cosmical  evolution. 

Now  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  facts  of  science  and  from 
inferences  thence  logically  drawn,  and  every  attempt  to  ignore 
the  former  or  elude  the  latter  to  support  any  theory  which 
may  have  captivated  the  fancy,  or  in  deference  to  any  tra- 
ditional belief,  must  be  alike  Bcrupulously  avoided. 

Probably  the  reluctance  which  some  persons  bo  strongly  feel 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  such  a  break  is  due  to  our  im- 
potence to  imagine  it.*     But  such  impotence  is  but  the  ueces- 

■  The  late  Mr,  O.  H.  Leirea,  in  tlio  third  series  oF  his  '  Probltma  ol  Life  au.l 
Hind,'  Ba;8 ;  '  If  continnity  b  a  ueceasitj  oF  Ibouglit,  not  te^s  im|)ciiouBl7  t* 
Digcontiauity  a  nms  aty  oi  experipuoe,  given  in  every  ciualitativo  difference. 
The  raaniFold  oF  nense  is  uot  to  be  gainaaid  by  a  speculative  meolution  oF  all 
diversitiea  iuto  gradationB.  Eipeiienrc  fenowa  abarply  defined  difft'rtnoes.  which 
make  gaps  between  things.     Speculation  ma;  imagine  these  gaps  fiUctt,  some 
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sary  consequence  of  our  having  had  no  experience  of  it,  eince 
ve  can  never  imagine  that  of  which  we  have  had  no  ex- 
perience. Nothing,  however,  coold  be  more  fatal  to  our 
xeasoning  powers  than  the  attempt  to  bind  them  down  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  power  of  imagination.  We  cannot 
perceive  our  acts  of  eight,  and  we  cannot  imagine  them,  yet 
we  are  none  the  less  perfectly  sore  of  their  existence. 

Having  endeavoured,  then,  as  much  as  possible  to  guard 
against  both  the  temptations  oi  prejudice  and  the  snares  due 
to  the  imagination,  let  us  examine  the  question  as  to  the  pes- 
sibiUty  of  the  evolution  of  intellect  from  sense,  by  consider- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  the  two  assertions  of  the  Darwinian 
Bchool :  (1)  Animald  have  language  ;  and  (2)  language  begot 
reason.  The  Darwinian  view  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  repre- 
sented as  follows — 

The  tower  animals  plainly  express  their  feelings  by  signi- 
ficant sounds.  The  song  of  birds  and  the  various  cries  of 
beasts  are  unquestionable  examples  of  a  vocal  language  ex- 
pressing their  feelings,  and  also  often-  more  or  less  making 
known  the  presence  of  objects  perceived  by  them — making 
known,  tberefore,  their  cogpitiona,  as  well  as  their  sensations 
and  emotions.  Dogs  by  their  bark  may  plainly  indicate  not 
only,  e.g.,  their  perception  of  a  rabbit  or  a  thief,  but  also 
which  of  the  two  it  is;  and  similar  practical  knowledge  is 
conveyed  in  a  multitude  of  other  instances.  That  such  cries 
are  very  different  from  articulate  language  is  true,  but  the 
parrot  shows  us  that  a  mere  animal  may  articulate  copiously 
and  plainly. 

There  can  be  no  a  priori  difficulty,  then,  in  supposing  that 
some  animal  may  have  acquired  the  power  of  expressing  itself 
by  articulate  sounds.  It  may  well  be  that  some  ape-hke 
animal  acquired  such  a  power,  seeing  the  great  resemblance 
which  exists  between  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  vocal 
organs  of  an  ape  and  of  a  man.  Once  let  this  power  of  articu- 
late expression  have  been  acquired,  and  it  then  almost  neces- 
sarily follows  that  it  must  have  been  enormously  improved 
and  augmented  by  a  gregarious  habit  (and  many  kinds  of  apes 
live  in  troops),  those  troops  being  preserved  which,  by  the 
rapidity  and  multiplicity  of  their  articulate  utterances,  became 
best  able  to  avoid  danger  and  acquire  food. 

But' animals,  as  we  see  and  know  them,  show  us  that  they 
not  only  have  language,  but  tbey  have  also  a  true  practical 

Duljroben  continuity  of  existence  linkingnll  tliingB.  It  iiiiM  imBfiine  tliia,  because 
it  CRiiiiot  iraagine  the  nou -existence  comiug  between  diBcrate  eiistences.'  Here 
ilie  shver;-  o£  the  imneinnlion,  together  with  llie  IreeJom  of  the  iutellccf,  arc 
nl'Le  plninlf  ^tiinled  out. 
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appreciation  of  Buch  thinga  as  '  nnmber '  and  '  cause,'  and  of 
abstract  qualities,  such  as  '  solidity,'  and  that  they  are  able 
not  only  to  perceive,  but  also  to  remember,  classify,  and 
infer. 

Not  merely  a  very  highly  organized  animal,  bat  even  on 
insect,  will  discriminate  between  objects  which  differ  in  nnm- 
ber— between  an  attack  by  one  enemy  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a 
simultaneous  attack  by  two  enemies  one  on  either  side  of  it ; 
between  one  object  of  pursuit  and  several  objects  of  pursuit — ■ 
and  will  regulate  its  responsive  movements  accordingly.  But 
in  this  practical  appreciation  of  number  we  have  the  germ 
and  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  mathematics. 

A  dog  startled  at  the  agitation  by  the  wind  of  an  expanded 
parasol  lying  near  it  on  a  grass-plot  may,  by  its  angry  growl, 
show  its  apprehension  of  some  hidden,  possibly  hostile,  cause 
of  such  motion,  and  in  analogous  circumstances  may  show 
not  only  its  appreciation  of  cause,  but  of  causes  of  different 
orders. 

An  elephant  will  hesitate  to  cross  a  bridge  which  it  seems 
to  feel  insecnre,  thus  showing  that  it  has  a  distinct  and  prac* 
tical  apprehension  of  the  abstract  quality  '  solidity.' 

That  animals  can  not  only  perceive  objects  but  remember 
them,  and  circumstances  connected  with  them,  ia  too  manifest 
to  need  illustration. 

Animals  again  readily  vary  their  conduct  according  to  the 
properties  of  objects  presented  to  their  senses,  i.e.,  they 
recognize  and  classify,  A  cat  will  make  use  of  visible  cha- 
racters as  a  basis  of  its  system  of  classification.  A  dog  divides 
the  material  universe,  organic  and  inorganic,  into  groups  and 
sub-groups,  according  to  a  finely  graduated  series  of  smells. 

Animals  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  from  insects  to  apes,  will, 
as  their  actions  prove,  anticipate  the  presence  in  objects  of 
characters  and  tendencies  to  Rction,  as  yet  unperceived,  from 
signs  the  presence  of  which  they  actually  cognize.  What 
else  is  this  but  reasoning — inference  from  past  experiences  ? 
But  inference  is  the  guiding  of  conduct  by  a  foreseeing  pre- 
paration  for  the  future,  due  to  a  recollection  of  the  past.  These 
animals,  therefore,  both  recollect  and  anticipate — they,  no 
less  than  men,  are  creatures  '  looking  before  and  after.' 

Turning  from  our  animal  friends  to  the  lowest  races  of 
mankind,  what  do  we  find  ?  Men  unable  to  realize  any  lofty 
abstract  ideas,  and  some  of  them  unable  to  count  above  two 
or  three,  and  though  no  race  is  devoid  of  speech,  yet  such  is 
its  poverty  and  barbarity  in  some  cases — aJmost  confined  to 
denoting  the  physical  relations  of  material  objects — that  we 
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may  feel  little  difiBcnlty  in  imagining  it  to  be  the  remote 
ontcome  of  the  primitive  articulate  cries  of  the  hypothetical 
ape-like  anihial  before  referred  to. 

Bat  the  argument  thus  supported  ia  further  reinforced  by 
the  mode  of  development  of  the  power  of  speech  in  every  in- 
dividual amongst  ourselveB.  Does  the  power  of  speech  appear 
spontaneously  of  itself,  or  suddenly  arise  at  some  particular 
moment  as  an  infused,  God-sent  gift  ?  By  no  means  !  Only 
very  slowly,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  does  the 
primitively  dumb  infant  leam  to  recognize,  and  after  recog- 
nizing to  itself  emit,  articulate  sounds.  If  brought  up  in  silence 
and  solitude  it  never  learns  to  speak  at  all.  It  is  not  the  case, 
then,  that  distinct  intellectual  conceptions  start  forth  from 
the  mind  and  clothe  themselves  in  words,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
articulate  sounds  are  first  learned  by  rote — often  as  parrots 
learn  them — without  any  distinct  apprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing. Even  in  the  adult  condition  some  tribes,  e.g.,  the 
Hottentots,  dehght  to  amuse  themselves  by  inventing  curioas 
new  articulate  sounds— wordg  voluntarily  made  without  ideas 
being  thereto  annexed. 

Therefore  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  as  in  the  history 
of  the  race,  we  have  to  begin  with  simple  sensations  and 
variously  aggregated  feelings,  which  are  at  first  indicated  by 
inarticulate  sounds  and  by  gestures,  and  afterwards  by 
articulate  sounds  or  words.  Only  subsequently,  and  by  the 
help  of  such  articulate  sounds,  do  we  get  those  more  highly 
complex  aggregations  of  feelings  which  we  call  '  ideas,'  and 
'thoughts,'  which  are  thus  generated  by  language.  In  every 
child  then  these  arise  as  the  outcome  and  result  of  speech, 
therefore  in  the  past  history  of  our  race  reason  was  similarly 
begotten.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  break  in  the  continuity 
of  vocal  evolution.  The  vanity  and  folly  of  an  imagination 
nnbridled  by  science  and  regardless  of  facts  has  led  foolish 
men  to  deem  themselves  of  a  different  nature  from  other 
animals — has  led  them  to  deny  their  kinship  with  their  fellow 
creatures.  There  is  no  really  fundamental  difference  between 
human  speech  and  the  language  of  non-human  animals,  in 
spite  of  the  variety  and  complexity  which  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  gradually  introduced  into  the  former. 

The  above  is  a  short  but,  we  think,  neither  unfair  nor  inade- 
quate statement  of  the  Darwinian  and  Spencerian  view. 

The  opposite  school  of  thought  maintains,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  human  speech  is  so  essentially  diverse  from  the 
language  of  even  the  highest  brutes,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
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SDppose  its  exiBtence  to  be  doe  to  the  action  of  a  caase  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  the  cause  of  all  merely  aDimal  eipression. 

So  far  from  thoughts  and  ideas  being  the  outcome  and 
result  of  emotional  exclamationB,  hpman  speech  eannot  come 
into  existence  except  as  a  consequence  of  pre-existing  ideas 
and  thoaghts.  Consequently  the  existence  of  intellect  must 
have  preceded  the  existence  of  speech. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  in  adult  men  now  we  do  not  find 
that  words  generate  thoughts,  but  the  very  reverse.  The 
Tocal  tricks  of  the  Hottentots  are  nothing  to  the  point,  for  the 
only  vords  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  the  words  em- 
ployed to  convey  a  meaning  as  in  ordinary  speech.  Now  it  is 
notoriously  the  ease  that  when,  in  the  cultivation  of  any 
science  or  art,  newly  observed  facts  or  laws  give  rise  to  new 
ideas,  new  terms  are  subsequently  invented  and  adopted  to 
give  expression  to  such  new  conceptions.  New  words  arise  as 
a  sequence,  not  as  an  antecedent  to  such  intellectoal  action. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  infants  learn  to  speak  words  the 
meanings  of  which  they  do  not  understand ;  but  in  the  first 
place  tliey  learn  them  from  those  who  do  understand  them, 
and  who  make  known  to  them  by  degrees  their  meaning;  and 
in  the  second  place,  we  do  not  know  bow  soon  they  annex 
meanings  of  some  kind  to  the  words  they  learn,  while  they 
often  plainly  indicate  that  they  have  meanings  a  knowledge 
of  which  they  seek  to  convey  before  they  can  speak. 

Actually  then  the  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  speech  now  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  But  to  set 
whether  they  could  ever  have  been  So  we  must,  as  before  said, 
examine  what  language  is — of  what  human  speech  really 
consists. 

Now,  both  schools  of  thought  will  agree  in  declaring  speech 
to  be  composed  of  words  which  are  conventional  symbols  of 
corresponding  conceptions- 

To  determine,  then,  effectually  the  true  nature  of  speech,  we 
must  have  a  clear  and  true  notion  of  these  conceptions,  of 
which  spoken  words  are  the  signs,  and  see  if  they  can  or  can- 
not be  formed  from  sense. 

Let  us,  then,  first  contemplate  a  few  selected  conceptions, 
and  try  and  determine  tlieir  true  nature,  and  afterwards  (by 
the  aid  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained)  let  us  see  if  any  (and, 
if  any,  what)  general  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  nature 
of  all  human  conceptions  and  their  necessary  origin. 

It  will,  however,  be  well  to  take,  in  limine,  full  note  of  a 
certain  difficulty  which  necessarily  attends  any  such  inquiries 
as  that  upon  which  we  are  entering,  inqoiriea  which  necessi- 
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tate  the  contemplation  and  analyeis  of  our  own  mental  acts. 
Our  powers  of  perception  are  very  clear  and  lomiuouB  as  longas 
they  are  applied  to  external  objects,  but  more  or  less  obscurity 
inevitably  attends  the  analysis  of  our  own  mental  activity 
itself.  In  such  analysis  we  attain,  indeed,  the  maximum  of 
eertainty  (for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  onr  knowledge 
that  we  are  thinking  when  we  advert  to  it),  but  we  neverthe- 
less find  ourselves  provided  with  a  minimum  of  light ;  for  no 
sensuous  impresBions  serve  us  in  this  case  as  they  serve  us  in 
external  perceptions,  and  a  difficulty  thence  results  in  express- 
ing our  internal  experiences  in  words.  For  example,  we  aU 
know  very  well  what  it  is  to  see  objects,  and  we  can  very 
readily  describe  the  appearances  they  present.  If  however 
vie  try  to  describe  the  internal  sensation  they  produce,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  very  difi'erent  case.  Anatomy  and  organic 
physiology  will  not  help  us,  for  it  is  the  very  subjective  sen- 
sation itself  which  is  in  question,  not  the  apparatuses  or  the 
actions  which  serve  to  elicit  it,  and  which  are  altogether 
different  matters.  The  human  mind  is  evidently  fitted  rather 
for  external  examination  than  for  internal  contemplation,  and 
its  faculties,  though  admirably  arranged  to  impel  us  on  and 
aid  us  in  the  study  of  the  world  around  us,  do  not  offer  them- 
selves as  convenient  objects  on  which  we  may  reflect.  All 
great  discoveries  lie  in  the  objective,  not  in  the  subjective 
order,  and  this  applies  to  the  metaphysical  no  less  than  to 
the  physical  sciences. 

Obviously  we  cannot  analyze  our  conceptions  save  by  the 
aid  of  memory ;  but  that  term  has  been  of  late,  especially  by 
certain  Darwinians,  employed  to  signify  very  various  kinds  of 
reiterated  actions,  and,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  it  will  be  useful  to 
begin  by  noting  the  kinds  of  actions  which  have  been  thus 
signified  by  a  common  term. 

We  may  distinguish  in  ourselves  no  less  than  four  kinds  of 
repeated  notions  to  which  either  properly,  or  by  an  exagge- 
rated mode  of  speech,  the  term  '  memory  '  has  been  applied. 

{a)  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  mental  acts  by  which 
we  recall  circumstances  to  mind  by  a  voluntary  effort.  This 
we  may  distinguish  as  voHtional  memory  or  recollection. 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  we  may  often  note  how  something 
before  forgotten  suddenly  flashes  forth  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness and  recognition.  This  may  be  distinguished  as  involun- 
tary intellectual  memory  or  reminhcence. 

(c)  Thirdly,  we  may  distinguish  those  acts  which  we  from 
acquired  habit  perform  automatically,  in  unconscioasness,  but 
which  may  be  called  a  form  of  memory,  because  the  power  to 
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perform  them  was  given  by  acts  of  conscious  memory,  and 
because  they  can  be  performed  consciously  ^rben  we  cboose  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  performance  of  tbese  acta  Bat 
tbey  can  be  performed  as  well,  or  even  much  better,  without 
any  intervention  of  consciousness.  We  may  distinguish  thia 
third  kind  of  memory  then  as  sensuous  memory, 

{(i)  There  are,  fourthly,  alao  the  repeated  acta  which  have 
Jbeen  compared  with  acts  of  memory  on  accomit  of  their  reite- 
rated character,  though  they  do  notowe their  origin  to  conscious 
acts,  Dor  can  tbey  possibly  be  consciously  performed.  Such 
acts  are  those  by  which  our  organism  unconsciously  accom- 
modates itself  to  new  conditions— new  kinds  of  food  or  new 
muscular  efforts.  Such  acts  can  only  be  called  acts  of 
memory  by  a  remote  analogy  ;  if  called  memory  at  all,  they 
should  be  distinguished  as  acts  of  organic  memory. 

This  premised,  we  may  next  note  that  we  cannot  recollect 
experiences  without  knowing  them,  and  yet  we  may  repeat 
actions  through  sensuous  memory,  and  so  show  that,  though 
we  are  unconscious  of  our  reminiscences,  we  in  some  sense 
may  be  said  to  know  them. 

There  is,  in  fact,  also  a  great  ambiguity  in  the  expression 
'  to  inow '  as  it  is  often  employed. 

(a)  '  To  know,'  jn  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  to  know  (by  a  reflex  act)  that  we  really  have  a  certain  per- 
ception. It  is  a  voluntary,  intelligent,  self-conscious  act, 
parallel  with  voluntary  recollection. 

(6)  In  a  true  but  less  elevated  sense,  we  say  we  know  when 
we  do  not  make  use  of  a  reflex  act,  but  have  some  perception 
accompanied  by  consciousness — as  in  teaching  and  in  most 
intellectual  acts. 

(c)  We  are  said  to  knoxe  how  to  do  a  thing  even  when  we 
do  it  in  perfect  iHtconsciousness,  and  it  is  said  that '  to  do  s 
thing  shows  a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.' 

But  this,  as  a  universal  statement,  is  a  mistake.  We  do 
know  it  if,  when  we  advert  to  it,  we  can  mentally  perceive  the 
act  and  its  actual  performance,  but  if  we  do  it  unconsciously 
and  do  not  afterwards  advert  to  it  at  all,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
know  it.  An  unconsciously  perfect  act,  not  afterwards  reoog- 
nized  by  the  mind,  must  remain  an  unknown  act. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  actions  which  we  perform  much 
better  without  consciousness  than  with  it,  as  the  motions  of 
our  limbs  in  running  upstairs  may  be  impaired  by  oar 
directing  our  attention  expressly  to  them,  instead  of  trusting 
to  our  own  unconscious  bodily  mechanism.  Habit  and  prac- 
tice enable  us  to  do  a  multitude  of  things  without  advertence, 
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BO  that,  loosely  speaking,  ^e  practically  know  how  to  do 
them.  We  hare,  in  fact,  a  practical  aptitude  accompanied  by 
BeneatioQS  and  emotioas  rather  than  true  knowledge ;  sach 
practical  knowledge  we  may  distingaish  as  tenstioua  know- 
ledge. 

(d)  Lastly,  there  are  many  acts  which  onr  organism  learns 
to  do,  which  we  not  only  do  unconsciously,  hut  the  doing  of 
which  we  can  never  perceive,  however  much  we  may  try.  To 
say  we  know  how  to  do  such  acts  is  a  still  greater  abuse  of 
langnage.  We  have  indeed  an  acquired  '  organic  habit '  with 
reference  to  them,  hot  no  knowledge  whatever. 

By  the  aid  of  memory  we  gather  experience  of  which,  when 
we  fully  know  it,  we  form  a  distinct  concept  corresponding 
with  the  term.  What  then  is  '  experience  '  ?  Much  nmbi- 
gnity  and  confusion  agaiu  also  exist  as  to  the  ueo  of  this 
word.  A  wheel  tnrns  more  easily  after  it  has  turned  a  certain 
nnmber  of  times,  an  animal  does  more  easily  what  it  has  done 
before,  and  a  man  improves  in  the  performance  of  many 
actions  by  practice.  By  a  loose  and  misleading  nse  of  the 
term,  all  these  kinds  of  reiterations  of  activity  may  be  called 
'experience,'  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  generally,  and 
properly,  limited  to  denote  such  reiterations  when  accompanied 
by  congciouBDesB  or  by  consentience  "  in  man  and  animals. 
Experience,  then,  is  a  fact.  Will  this  fact,  will  'experience,' 
explain  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  corresponding  con- 
ception— the  idea  of  experience  ?  To  have  experience  and  to 
know  that  we  have  it  are  evidently  widely  different  phenomena. 
The  first  may  exist  in  its  fullest  perfection  withoat  even  a 
mdiment  of  the  other — as  in  the  many  actions  nnconeciouBly 
performed  by  men  and  animals.  To  have  experience,  to  have 
the  idea  of  experience,  and  to  know  that  any  fact  of  experience 
i*  a  fact  are,  then,  very  different  things.  Evidently  the  idea 
*  experience '  cannot  be  a  faint  reproduction  of  past  feelings, 
for  '  experience '  was  never  felt  at  all,  nor  was  it  a  particular 
aotfon  or  group  or  series  of  actions,  like  jumping,  fighting,  or 
feeding.  Neither  was '  experience  '  ever  a  relation  felt  between 
feelings — e.g.,  between  feelings  accompanying  the  perform- 
ance of  an  action  a  first  and  a  hundredth  time.  All  we  can 
eel  in  that  way  is  increased  ease  or  facility,  or  augmented 
or  diminished  pleasure ;  but  introspection  shows  us  that  tbe 
idea  'experience'  is  something  altogether  different— some- 
thing which  seems  to  have  sprung  forth  in  the  mind  on  the 

*  The  word  '  conaeDtience '  means  that  unity  of  [oeliog  (that  meetiug 
centre  of  variuus  leelings)  which  may  exist  in  ourselves  even  when  cor 
aess  iB  in  abeyance,  and  which  we  may  confidently  attribute  to  animaU. 
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occurrence  of  certain  requisite  conditions,  as  if  called  forth 
by  the  touch  of  some  Ithnriel's  spear. 

But  there  ie  a  very  familiar  phenomenon  before  referred  to 
which  we  all  know,  and  constantly  speak  of,  but  which  is 
never  sensibly  perceived  either  in  onrselves  or  in  others — 
namely,  the  act  of  seeing.  This  we  know  most  intimately  and 
talk  about  it  familiarly,  as  we  do  also  with  regard  to  the 
faculty  of  sight.  Yet  the  act  of  seeing  ia  not,  and  never  was, 
felt.  We  may  perhaps  have  feelings  corresponding  to  the 
movements  of  the  eyeballs,  &e. ;  but  such  acts  are  no  more 
the  act  of  seeing  than  is  the  opening  of  a  shutter  is  the  same 
thing  as  seeing  the  landscape  which  it,  while  unopened,  hid 
from  view. 

We  know  perfectly  well  the  faculty  of  sight  in  ourselves  and 
others  by  its  effects  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  it 
gives,  but  we  have  no  sensuous  experience,  no  sensuous 
knowledge  of  it.  The  idea  of  sight  is  no  faint  revival  of  past 
vivid  feelings  or  relations  between  them  which  accompanied 
the  act  of  sight,  but  it  is  the  intellectual  perception  of  the  act 
itself  as  a  fact  and  of  an  internal  power  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  that  fact's  existence. 

Again,  we  know  'colour  '  well  enough,  but  whoever  saw  a 
colour  which  was  not  of  some  definite  kind,  e.g.,  not  green,  or 
not  red,  &c.  ?  This,  Mr.  Lewes  himself  is  forced  to  admit. 
He  says,*  '  Colour  is  not  red,  nor  blue,  nor  green,  nor  orange. 
It  is  the  sign  of  an  operation,  an  abstraction  from  varioas 
experiences,  a  logical  act  incorporated  in  a  vocal  act.'  That 
is  indeed  just  what  it  is,  an  intellectual  conception  represented 
by  a  vocal  sign.  Observe,  however,  that  when  we  say  it  is 
'  the  sign  of  an  operation,'  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  faint 
repetition  of  the  feelings  which  accompanied  any  past  oper- 
ation or  groups  of  operations,  hot  an  intellectual  conception  of 
an  external  objective  quality  in  objects  which  our  sense  of 
Bight  has  the  power  of  appreciating.  Therefore  no,  animal 
can  have  the  notion  '  colour'  however  much  it  may  like  or  be 
stimulated  by  different  coloured  objects.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  savage  can  smear  bis  body  with  different  bright  pigments 
without  having  had  the  conception.  His  knowledge  of  the 
objective  qualities  of  the  pigments  is  shown  by  his  choice  of 
them,  and  his  knowledge  that  they  can  be  seen  by  himself 
and  others  is  shown  by  his  woi-ds  and  actions,  which  prove 
the  existence  on  his  part  of  deliberate  purpose. 

To  show  how  distmct  an  idea  is  from  a  plexus  of  revived 
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BenBations,  let  us  consider  tbe  idea  'extension.'  This  idea 
may  exist  apart  from  sensation  of  Eigbt,  for  it  exiBts  for  the 
blind.  It  may  exist  apart  from  BeuBationa  of  touch,  for  it 
is  revealed  even  by  sight  alone,  and  it  has  obyiouely  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  hearing,  taste,  or  smell. 

To  make  this  clearer  as  regards  touch,  note  that  all  the 
sensations  given  by  touch  in  touching  any  object  may  be 
changed  and  yet  tbe  idea  of  e^ttension  remain  unchanged. 
Thus  the  some  object  may  be  transformed  from  a  solid  to  a 
floid,  from  cold  to  hot,  from  rough  to  smooth,  from  rest  to 
motion,  &c.,  but  the  idea  of  extension  persists  and  sarvives 
all  such  sensuous  modifications.  Moreover,  tbe  idea  is  itself 
one,  though  it  is  calkd  into  being  by  such  a  multitude  of 
sensuous  experiences  of  different  kinds. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  revival  of  our  muscular  feelings 
or  sense  of  effort.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  strong 
thing  to  call  that  '  a  group  of  revived  sensations,'  which 
is  quite  unlike  the  sensations  supposed  to  be  revived ;  and 
who  does  not  see  the  difference  between  his  idea  of  exten- 
sion and  his  feelings  of  muscular  effort  ?  Even  if  it  be  granted 
that  feelings  of  muscular  exertion  and  effort  are  the  stimuli 
which  call  forth  in  our  minds  the  idea  'extension,'  that  in  no  way 
even  tends  to  show  that  such  feelings  are  the  idea  extension. 
As  well  might  gold  be  called  '  digging,'  because  digging  may 
have  been  employed  in  acquiring  it.  I'he  nature  of  an  idea 
is  one  thing,  its  mode  of  elicitation  or  acquisition  is  another. 
If  introspection  can  tell  us  anything  (and  if  it  con  tell  as 
nothing,  all  pursuit  of  psychology  is  vain),  it  tells  us  that  the 
idea  of  extension,  and  feelings  of  effort  and  of  motion,  are 
things  which  are  utterly  diverse. 

But  we  may  ask  those  who  tell  us  that  all  our  ideas  are 
faint  revivals  of  past  sensations.  Of  what  past  sensation  or 
group  of  sensations  is  the  idea  '  nothing  '  a  revival  ? 

Yet  we  not  only  most  distinctly  have  the  idea,  but  it  is  one 
of  tbe  more  fundamental  and  necessary  ideas  for  all  valid 
reasoning,  and  is  used  by  every  man  every  day. 

Yet  what  sort  of  an  image  can  we  form  of  'nothing'  or 
'  non-being '  ? 

Without  the  idea,  however,  we  could  not  perceive  contradic- 
tions, the  perception  of  which  reposes  on  the  intellectual  in- 
tuition that  'it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time.'  It  also  enters  into  the  percep- 
tion that  '  everything  either  is  or  is  not,'  and  we  cannot 
perceive,  with  fulness  of  perception,  the  distinctness  of  any 
one  thing  without  perceiving  that  it  is  not  another  thing  ? 
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If  it  be  B&id  that  the  idea  of  notbing,  or  not-being,  is  no 
idea  bat  only  the  absence  of  an  idea,  that  to  apprehend  it 
is  not  '  to  conceive,'  bnt  '  to  not-cooceive,'  we  may  reply  that 
this  assertion  is  false.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  know  we 
have  the  idea  'nothing,' we  understand  its  meaning,  make 
free  nse  of  it,  and  distinguish  it  clearly  from  all  other  ideas. 

Moreover  '  to  conceive '  the  idea  of  non-being  as  applied  to 
anything,  is  to  emit  a  distinct  judgment  of  a  negative  kind, 
which  can  be  eipreesed  in  a  distinct  negative  proposition, 
but  '  not  to  conceive  '  is  to  do  nothing,  it  is  a  mere  absence  of 
activity,  it  is  no  judgment,  and  cannot  of  course  be  expressed 
in  a  proposition.  Ttioee,  then,  who  would  pretend  that  to  con- 
ceive nothing  is  simply  not  to  conceive,  affirm  thereby  that  it 
is  the  same  thing  to  make  a  judgment  and  not  to  make  it ;  to 
do  something  and  to  do  nothing,  and  tbns,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  violate  themselves  that  principle  of  contradiction 
iffhich  is  at  the  base  of  ail  reasoning  and  understanding. 

The  idea  of  imicy,  again  ;  of  what  sensations,  or  group  of 
sensations,  is  it  a  faint  revival  ? 

The  idea  of  unity  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of  ideas,  and 
applies  to  all  things,  and  not  only  to  those  which  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses.  It  applies  equally  to  the  bed  I  slept  in 
and  the  first  thought  I  bad  on  waking  within  it. 

So  again  the  idea  of  number  is  again  simple,  and  also 
extends  alike  to  the  sensible  and  non-sensible. 

The  idea  of  two  refers  to  the  simultaneous  as  well  as  the 
successive,  bnt  does  not  arise  except  as  a  consequence  of  per- 
ceiving the  successive,  and  neither  the  successive  nor  the 
simultaneons  perception  of  two  objects  will  give  the  idea  of 
two  except  as  the  result  of  comparison  and  a  perception 
(latent  if  not  expressed)  of  being,  distinction,  and  similarity. 
The  perception  of  even  the  number  two  requires  something 
more  than  the  simple  perception  of  two  objects ;  they  must  be 
susceptible  of  comparison,  and  consequently  united  in  a 
common  idea  as  a  consequence  of  comparison  and  abstrac- 
tion. Hence  no  animal  can  count,  since  no  animal  can  com- 
pare and  generalize. 

As  it  is  with  two,  so  it  is  with  all  numbers.  Number,  how- 
ever, is  really  in  things  ns  well  as  in  the  mind.  It  exists 
objectively  in  the  universe,  and  our  mind  lias  the  faculty 
of  recognizing  this  and  forming  corresponding  subjective 
concepts. 

The  idea  of  number  is  not  the  idea  of  the  more  sign,  since 
the  idea  '  fiva '  corresponds  equally  well  with  the  word  aa 
written  or  spoken,  with  conventional  figures  of  whatever  kind, 
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aaii  mth  certaia  familiar  gestures.  Mj^eover,  tlie  idea  itself 
JB  not  coQventioDal.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  idea  vhich  ia 
conventional. 

Another  conception  which  we  all  have  is  the  idea  of  '  neces- 
sary truth,'  and  of  this  as  something  positive  and  not  as  mere 
mental  impotence.  A  feeling  of  compulsion,  and  a  whole 
group  of  feelings  of  being  compelled  by  circumstances  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  i^  something  very  different  from  the  idea  of  a 
'  necessary  truth,'  seen  to  be  universally  necessary  in  what- 
ever abyss  of  past  time  or  whatever  remotest  region  of  stellar 
space.  Yet  that  we  have  this  idea  is  plain  enough,  for  in  the 
first  place  we  can  reason  about  it,  and  in  the  second  place  we 
must  really  possess  it  to  be  able  to  reason  at  all,  for  who- 
ever does  not  see  that  nothing  can  anywhere  both  be  and  not 
he  at  the  same  time,  may  as  well  discontinue  any  further 
attempt  at  ratiocination. 

Another  idea,  the  analysis  of  which  demands  a  treatise  to 
itself,  is  the  idea  of  goodness.  This  idea  is  something  radi- 
cally different  from  the  idea  of  pleasure,  happiness,  or  pros- 
perity, whether  of  the  individual,  the  tribe,  or  the  whole 
human  race.  The  idea  of  a  being  who  sacrifices  all  for  the  good 
of  others  is  the  idea  of  a  very  good  being,  but  not  necessarily  of 
a  happy  one.  The  idea  of  goodness  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  complacency,  but  it  need  not  be  so.  MoraJ 
feeling  is  a  sort  of  rational  instinct,  and  its  existence  ia  neces- 
sary to  form  a  perfect  man,  but  moral  truth  may  be  both 
clearly  perceived  and  hated.  Moreover  the  goodness  of  acts 
is  measured,  as  all  men  (save  the  few  wlio  have  an  eccentric 
tiieory  to  maintain)  agree  to  declare,  by  the  motives  which 
prompt  actions,  and  not  by  the  results  of  the  acts  performed. 
It  is  abundantly  evident  that  no  collection  of  sensuous  experi- 
ences can  generate  the  ideas  of  goodness.  As  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  has  excellently  said — 

Tlie  obvioiifl  tnitl],  that  all  kDowledRe  in  either  certain  in  itself  or  is  de- 
rived by  legitimate  methods  from  that  which  is  eo  .  .  .  is  of  course  tra« 
of  ethicfti  knowledge.  If  a  propoBition  announcing  ofatigatioQ  require  pnxrf 
at  all,  one  tei-m  of  that  proof  must  always  be  a  proposition  announcing 
obligation,  wliieli  itself  requires  no  proof.  In  oUier  words,  the  general 
2>ropositio>ia  which  really  lie  at  tin  root  of  an'i/  ethical  lytlem  mtut 
Ikemaclvci  be  ethical.* 

This  truth  cuts  the  ground  from  under — renders  simply  im- 
possible— the  view  that  a  judgment  as  to  moral  obli^tion  can 
ever  have  been  evolved  from  mere  likings  and  dislikings,  or 
from  feelings  of  preference  for  tribal  interests  over  individual 
ones. 

*  '  A  Defence  of  Philosophical  Doabt,'  p.  937. 
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Another  idea,  and  one  of  the  most  important  for  this  in- 
qnirj,  is  the  idea  of  '  self,'  embodied  in  the  word  '  I.'  What 
is  consciousness  ?  What  do  our  faculties  actually  tell  ua  about 
it  here,  and  how  ?  As  we  have  it  in  ourselves,  the  perception 
of  self  is  not  any  vague  feeling  of  unity,  but  an  antithetical 
separation  of  the  liuman  being  from  all  that  is  external  to  it. 
It  is  most  evident  when  we,  by  a  reflex  act,  perceive  our 
thought  and  perceive  that  it  is  ours.  Ever^  one  must  admit 
that  we  have  this  intellectual  power,  and  smce  we  have  it,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  this  intellectuality  flows  over  into  (as  it 
were)  and  accompanies  our  mental  activity  when  used 
directly  as  well  as  when  used  reflexly.  Every  ouo  must  also 
admit  that  we  have  the  power  of  abstraction — of  knowing  re- 
lations a$  relations,  the  past  at  past,  and  the  future  as  future 
— that  we  are  capable  of.  knowing  our  successive  states  of 
feeling  as  a  series.  In  a  word,  that  we  are  capable  of  synthe- 
sizing perceptions,  anticipations,  and  recollections  io  a  single 
self-conscious  intellectual  act.  This  is  what  no  animal  can 
do,  and  thus  our  own  experience  seems  to  assure  us  that  an 
unfathomable  gulf  yawns  between  whatever  has  this  power  and 
whatever  has  it  not.  Such  a  '  looking  before  and  after  '  as 
we  ai'e  conscious  of  in  ourselves  is  something  different  indeed 
from  the  unconscious  anticipatory  feelings  and  sensuous 
memories  of  animals,  which  we  may  know  because  we  have 
them  ourselves,  as  well  as  intellectual  memory  and  anticipa- 
tions also  and  in  addition. 

That  our  knowledge  of  our  own  continued  existence  and 
personality  reposes  on,  and  is  aided  by,  this  continuity  and 
revival  of  our  mere  feelings  is  unquestionable,  but  this  in  no 
way  invalidates  the  distinction  of  kind  which  exists  between 
any  such  vague  feelings  and  the  thence  resulting  clear  intel- 
lectual perception  of  our  own  being  and  identity.  No  doubt 
it  is  true,  Ds  Mr.  Lowes  says,  that — 


blend  with  tlio  present  and  deteriuiue  the  perceptiouB,  there  is  also  the 
general  etroam  of  Euuattaneous  excitation,  with  tlieir  residua,  constituting 
the  vngue  motive  feohDj;  known  aa  tiiafeclinj  of  extMlence,  tlie  lenia  of 
perionalUij,  the  unity  which  connects  parts  with  a  total.  The.  diffusive 
wavea  of  aystemio  aensfttion,  the  more  definitely  restricted  wniea  of 
sense  .  .  .  are  combinationa  of  excited  and  subaiding  tremorB  and  their 
recombinatioiiB,  all  wliicb  blend  into  a  total.  It  is  this  total  which  is  ooi 
Pei'EOuality,  every  single  atate  being  vivid  or  obGCore  according  to  its  rela- . 
tiou  to  this  general  state.  Personality  corresponds  psychologically  with 
what  pby Biologically  is  llie  guiding  influence  of  the  centre  of  gravity.'" 
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This  is  A  good  aocoaut  of  that  sense  of  nnity,  ihat/eeling  of 
continued  being  which  we  may  Btippoae  animus  to  have  and 
which  we  have,  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  that 
deliberate  looking  before  and  after  and  that  recognition  of 
personal  identity  which  persists  in  intellectnal  self-conscioas- 
nesB.  No  doubt,  as  Comte  has  said,  one  cat  never  takes  itself 
for  another,  but  for  all  that  it  never  intellectually  lecognizes 
either  itself  or  another,  though  it  feels  and  acts  on  the  seu- 
BuouB  knowledge  which  its  feelings  occaBion  and  in  which  they 
blend  and  merge. 

The  idea  '  consciousness '  is  for  each  of  us  an  ultimate  per- 
ception of  an  abstract,  drawn  from  the  concrete — the  ego- 
conscious.  The  very  essence  of  consciousness  is  persistence  ; 
and  the  supposition  that  it  conld  be  composed  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  its  states  is  a  glaring  ahsordity,  since  all  of  these  must 
succeed  to  it,  while  it  is  a  punctum  etans,  and  reviews  the  pro- 
cession  of  events,  both  in  the  extended  world  and  in  the 
order  in  which  extension  is  absent. 

A  very  noteworthy  oircumBtance  respecting  the  relation  of 
vords  to  sensuous  impressions  is  the  multiplicity  of  utterly 
different  signs  and  images  which  may  serve  to  denote  one  and 
the  same  idea.  Of  which  of  the  divergent  sets  of  sensuoas 
impressions,  then,  can  such  an  idea  be  said  to  be  a  faint 
revival  ?  How  many  images  may  not  attend  the  conception 
'  causality ' !  We  may  have  the  written  letters  of  the  word, 
the  sound  of  the  word  spoken,  a  tree  blown  by  the  wind,  a 
vave  of  the  sea  poshing  pebbles,  the  lighting  of  a  train  of  gun- 
powder, a  mental  act  of  oar  own,  a  vibration,  and  an  infinity 
of  other  images. 

The  idea  of  '  God  '  may  be  accompanied  and  sustained  in 
the  mind  by  the  image  of  an  old  man  in  the  clouds  or  regally 
enthroned,  of  a  ray  of  light,  of  an  eye,  of  a  triangle ;  by  the 
letters  or  sound  of  the  words,  or  by  certain  gestures.  Yet  the 
idea  is  one  in  all  in  these  diverse  instances. 

But  the  independence  of  ideas  with  respect  to  images  and 
sense  impressions  is  still  more  plainly  shown  in  cases  where 
one  of  the  special  senses  is  wanting.  The  idea,  though  of 
course  not  the  image,  of  a  triangle  is  the  same  to  a  man  bom 
blind  BB  to  an  ordinary  man.  This  is  absolutely  demouEtrated 
to  us  by  the  fact  of  each  being  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
geometrical  arguments  concerning  triangles,  a  force  which 
entirely  depends  on  the  clearness  of  this  idea.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  number.  The  arithmetical  ideas  of  the  blind 
man  ore  the  same  as  those  of  the  man  who  sees,  though  they 
are  supported  and  sustained  by  very  different  images. 
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But  a  blind  man  may  even  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idea 
of  '  colour  '  itself,  since  be  can  understand  that  it  is  a  quality 
of  tbe  object  he  touches,  of  which  he  can  have  no  experience, 
and  which  is  revealed  to  other  men  by  their  eyes.  He  can 
consequently  predict  a  number  of  consequences  trhich  must 
result  to  other  men  from  this  knowledge  of  theirs  which  is  not 
his,  consequences  which  he  can  clearly  understand,  though  he 
is  for  ever  debarred  from  feeling  or  imagining  them.  That 
this  is  true  we  can  easily  perceive  by  considering  vhat  would 
he  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  possession  of  a  sixth  sense 
in  onrselves — one,  for  example,  which  would  reveal  to  us  the 
chemical  constitution  of  bodies. 

Again,  we  may  note  that  not  only  is  the  same  idea  sub- 
served by  a  variety  of  different  images,  but  can  also  be  applied 
to  a  variety  of  fundamentally  different  objects.  The  ideas 
number,  cause,  substance,  &c.,  apply  alike  to  objects  which 
can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  to  others  which  can  never 
be  so  perceived. 

Therefore,  over  and  above  our  sensitive  faculties  there  must 
be,  as  Aristotle  taught,  another  faculty  different  from  them  in 
bind,  with  an  activity  of  its  own,  and  with  elements  distinct 
from  sensible  impressions  and  representations.  This  is  that 
centre  of  intelligence  in  which  all  our  perceptions  unite — the 
active  intellect. 

Careful  introspection  and  analysis  of  our  own  mental  acts 
seems,  then,  to  show  us  that  in  such  lofty  ideas  as  those  of 
unity,  number,  cause,  necessary  truth,  self-existence,  non- 
existence, &c.,  we  meet  with  intellectual  mental  phenomena 
fundamentally  different  from  any  aggregations  of  feeling  of 
whatsoever  kind. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  animals,  and  we  therefore  both  possess 
the  powers  and  experience  the  needs  common  to  the  animals 
most  like  us.  In  other  words,  we  have  not  only  thoughts,  but 
also  (as  before  adverted  to)  feeling,  emotions,  and  merely 
sensuous  memory  and  knowledge,  subserved  by  bodily  organs 
similar  to  those  of  animals  and  acting  similarly.  ^Ye  have  also 
the  power  of  expressing  our  mere  feelings  both  by  sounds  and 
gestures  as  they  do.  Whatever  powers  of  unconscious  per- 
ception or  emotional  expression  those  animals  called  higher 
(because  more  nearly  resembling  us  in  body)  possess,  such 
powers  are  possessed  by  us  also. 

Animals  by  their  cries  and  gestures  plainly  denote  that  their 
feelings  are  aroused  by  their  perception  of  various  objects. 
The  various  sense-impressioDB  which  they  derive  from  each 
£Hch  object  muEt  therefore  be  united  with  some  sensuous 
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Tmity,  or  the  aenae  perception  (the  preaence  of  which  their 
language  denotes)  would  be  absent. 

As  we  must  have  a  similar  power  of  unifying  oar  sense 
imprdSBions,  it  may  be  contended  that  alloar  ideas  of  a  lower 
order  are  bat  the  actions  of  a  more  perfect  degree  of  sach  sen- 
suous unifications,  andthat  if  oar  lower  ideas  can  have  such  an 
origin,  then  it  is  conceivable  that  the  higher  ideas  which  we 
have  already  analyzed  may  bat  be  a  further  transformation  and 
refinement  of  such  lower  ideas.  Let  us,  then,  examine  oar 
lower  ideas  and  see  if  there  ia  anything  in  them  which  plainly 
cannot  be  due  to  modified  reiterations  of  sensuous  impressions, 
including  those  of  relation.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
conception  '  horse,'  as  embodied  in  the  proposition  '  that  is  a 
horse.'  What  is  our  plain,  actual  meaning  when  we  seriously 
assert  that  proposition  ?  Oar  meaning  evidently  is, '  that  really 
existing,  solid,  material,  external  (i.e.,  really  distinct  from 
myself)  object,  is  a  living  creature  of  an  animal  nature  be- 
longing to  that  group  of  beings  which  I  distinguish  from  other 
animals  by  the  term  "horse."'  In  other  words,  in  saying 
'that  is  a  horse,'  we  assert  a  judgment  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  object  to  which  we  call  attention,  and  which  we 
conceive  by  a  single  idea.  Moreover,  in  making  the  assertion, 
we  have  the  ideas  'being'  and  'truth,'  Not,  of  course,  that 
we  necessarily  or  ordinarily  advert  to  those  ideas  and  recog- 
nize them  by  a  reflex  act,  but  we  none  the  less  have  them  in 
consciousness  directly,  though  not  reflexly,  and  know  them  in 
what  we  have  distinguished  as  '  knowing '  in  the  second  sense 
of  the  word  '  to  know.'  That  the  ideas  '  being '  and  '  truth  ' 
are  really  present  in  the  affirmation  is  made  plain  by  the  efl'ect 
on  the  assertor  of  a  sudden  denial,  either  that  any  external 
object  exists  at  all,  or  that  the  existing  external  object  referred 
to  is  truly  a  horse.  Let  an  objector  say,  '  What  you  call  a  horse 
is  a  mere  phautom  of  your  imagination,'  or  '  that  external 
thing  is  not  a  liorse  but  a  camel,'  and  the  latent  ideas  of 
being  nnd  truth  which  were  contained  in  the  affirmation  will 
manifest  themselves  in  the  explicit  affirmative  replies  which 
will  be  made. 

But  further,  as  before  said,  we  mean  by  the  term  '  a  horse ' 
a  definite  unity — an  idea  which  is  one  and  which  has  arisen 
in  our  minds  by  a  direct  natural  process,  which  has  been 
eUcited  through  the  incidence  of  a,  variety  of  sense  impressions 
of  horses  of  different  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours.  Let  us 
distinguish  this  kind  of  idea  by  the  name  direct  universal.  But 
some  indefinite  imagination  of  a  horse  of  some  kind  attends  us 
when  we  utter  the  word,  and  helps  to  sustain  the  idea ;  neverthe- 
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less,  the  attendant  image  is  not  itsel/ihe  idea.  By  a '  liorse,'  ^e 
mean  one  definite  thing,  but  ths  engendering  and  attendant 
imageB  may  be  variona  and  multiplied.  Everybody  may 
know  that  his  emotions  and  imaginations  are  made  up  of  faiut 
revivals  (more  or  less  complex,  mere  or  less  confused)  of 
antecedent  more  vivid  feelings  ;  but  careful  introspection  will 
ebovr  that  '  a  thought '  even  of  this  less  abstract  kind  is  a 
videly  different  thing.  The  simplest  element  of  '  thonght '  is 
s  judgment  with  an  intuition  of  reality  concerning  some  fact 
real  or  ideal.  Moreover,  that  this  judgment  ia  not  itself  a 
modified  imagination  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  the 
imaginations  which  may  have  oeoasioned  it  persist  in  the 
mind  side  by  side  with  the  judgment  they  hare  called  up. 

Let  as  take,  for  example,  the  judgment, '  Sunshine  is  needful 
to  ripen  fruit.'  In  making  it  we  vaguely  imagine  a  scene 
with  Bonlight,  and  also  fruit  of  one  or  more  kinds,  more  or 
less  ripe.  But  these  images  exist  beside  the  judgment,  and 
conseqaently  cannot  eomtitute  it.  They  may  be  recalled, 
compared,  and  seen  to  exist  with  it.  8ach  images  no  more 
constitute  the  judgment  than  '  hmbs'  and  'flnid'  constitute 
swimming,  though  withont  such  necessary  elements  no  such 
swimming  could  take  place. 

Mr.  Lewes  has  truly  said :  '  No  aggregation  of  mathemati- 
cal lines  can  make  a  mathematical  surface,  for  lines  are 
without  breadth.  No  aggregation  of  images  will  make  an 
idea,  for  images  are  particular  and  of  concrete  objects,  whereas 
ideas  are  general  and  abstracted  from  concrete  by  a  special 
operation.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  imagine  a  line  without 
breadth,  nor  a  general  object  'without  particular  qualities,  but 
we  can  and  do  think  these,  and  this  mode  of  thinking  is  Idea- 
tion or  Conception,"'- 

But  a  successive  series  of  slightly  different  images  may 
generate  another  image  of  a  generalized  kind — an  image 
which  is  different  from  each  of  the  separate  engendering 
images  though  partaking  of  the  nature  of  all.  This  we  see  in 
Mr.  Francis  Gallon's  universal  photographs,  wherein,  by  the 
superposition  of  slightly  different  images,  we  get  such  a 
generalized  image. 

Now  such  an  image  is  probably  generated  in  the  sensitive 
organism  of  a  mere  animal,  and  in  our  own  organism,  and  is 
also  a  unity  of  its  kind.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of 
universal  of  an  inferior  kind  (or  general  physical  representa- 
tion) and  by  means  of  such  generalized  images  animals  may 

*  ■  Problems  ol  Life  aad  Uiud,'  p.  ICT. 
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know,"  ID  their  way,  other  creatnres  of  their  own  or  of  different 
bindB.  Some  would  contend,  then,  that  this  sort  of  unity  is 
all  the  nnity  which  is  present  in  a  general  idea  of  oar  own 
— in  a  direct  Tinitersal — and  that  there  ia  no  difference  of  kind 
between  the  two.  Their  contention  might  be  aided  by  the 
observation  that  complex  associations  of  emotions  and  faintly 
revived  perceptive  feelings  may  group  themselves  about  each 
such  merely  animal  perceptions,  so  as  to  stamp  it  with  a  still 
greater  umty  and  more  marked  distinctness  from  other  per- 
ceptions. 

But  when  we  have  the  idea  '  horse,'  we  do  not  merely  revive 
confused  images,  blended  into  an  indistinct  unity  and  associated 
with  various  feelings  and  emotions.  These  indeed  are  revived 
and  help  to  sustain  the  idea,  but  the  idea  itself  is  something 
else,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  mean  by  it  a 
plexus  of  accidents,  but  that  we  intend  to  denote  by  it  (as 
introspection  shows  as)  a  unity  of  which  a  variety  of  distinct 
judgments  can  be  affirmed  unfolding  that  essential  nature,  the 
existence  of  which  we  signify  when  we  say  '  that  is  a  horse.' 

As  we  have  distinguished  this  ideal  unity  as  a  '  direct 
universal,'  so  we  may  distinguish  the  sensible  apprehension  of 
the  generalized  image  above  described  as  a '  sensuous  universaL' 
Both  these  exist  in  ourselves,  but  it  is  only  the  former  which 
is  the  '  idea.' 

Mr.  Lewes  remarks  :  '  The  idea  (conception)  of  a  camel  is 
not  an  image  at  all,  though  it  may  easily  suggest  one ;  it  ie  a 
symbol  which  signifies  and  condenses  all  that  we  have  seen  or 
heard  of  a  class  of  animals  named  camel.  .  .  .  Anyone  of  the 
multitudinous  details  may  be  recalled  as  an  image,  or  none, 
the  symbol  itself  being  employed  as  an  unpietured  link  in 
the  chain  of  thought.'  f  Here  all  is  conceded,  by  a  very  able 
opponent,  which  we  needdemand;  for  if  anyonespeakstous  of  a 
camel,  we  not  only  experience  a  revival  of  faint  feelings,  bnt  we 
tniderstand  the  verbal  sign  as  meant  by  the  speaker  to  refer  to 
a  really  existing  external  unity.  Mr.  Lewes  here  admits  that 
the  symbol  does  not  image-forth  but  instead  '  signifies '  a 
camel.  But  it  could  not  '  signify  '  anything  save  to  a  being 
capable  of  vnderstandinr/  the  sign  as  distinguished  from 
having  a  faint  revival  of  feelings  ;  able,  that  is,  to  '  know  '  in 
our  first  and  second  as  distinguished  from  our  third  sense  of 
that  word.     Thus  intellect  must  be  logically  anterior  to  the 

*  /.(.,  bj'  Bennnons  cognition ,'  irhicli  is  a  direct,  unconsoiooB  upprehensiOD  of 
tesBaouH  facts  with  the  reTival  of  taiut  feetinga  of  allied  appietaenaioiis,  often 
Tith  nmotiTe  adjniiot«. 

}  '  rrohlcmE  of  Life  and  Mind,'  jip.  ICI,  iGS. 
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nse  of  snch  symbols,  and  therefore  language  could  never  have 
generated  reaBoQ. 

But  the  consideration  of  one  such  direct  universal  may  give 
rise  to  the  mental  abstraction  of  some  quality  or  qualities  of 
the  animal  considered,  and  we  may  thus  come  to  explicitly 
recognize  the  ideas  '  utility '  or  '  truth.'  Obviously  we  have 
here  ideas  which  are  quite  distinct  from  all  sensuous  uni- 
versals.  No  succession  of  superimposed  photographs  would 
give  an  image  either  of  '  truth '  or  '  utility.'  They  are  purely 
intellectual  ideas,  without  material  correlatives.  Such  may 
be  distinguished  as  true  universals,  and  here  we  may  recognize 
the  true  nature  of  those  ideas  with  the  analysis  of  which  we 
began  the  consideration  of  our  own  mental  acta. 

Thus  the  mind  spontaneously  acquiring  by  its  natural 
powers  '  direct  universals '  may  thence  either  rise  to  the 
contemplation  of '  true  universals  '  or  turn  to  some  '  particular 
judgment,'  as  it  does  when  it  declares  '  this  horse  is  lame.' 
As  to  how  the  mind  acquires  these  perceptions,  these  general 
ideas,  and  what  is  their  true  relation  to  the  external  universe 
and  to  the  perceiving  mind,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  few  words 
to  say.  Meanwhile,  the  distinctness  between  'thought'  and 
'imagination'  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  draw  out  fully 
what  our  mind  really  does  when  it  emits  some  simple  judgment 
as,  e.g.,  that  '  a  negro  is  black.'  In  saying  this  we  directly 
and  explicitly  affirm  that  there  is  a  conformity  between  the 
estemal  thing,  'a  negro,'  and  the  external  quality  '  blackness,' 
the  negro  possessing  that  quahty.  We  affirm  secondarily  and 
implicitly  a  conformity  between  the  two  external  entities  and 
the  two  corresponding  internal  concepts — we,  mean  that  there 
is  an  externally  existing  nature  corresponding  to  the  term 
negro,  and  an  externally  existing  quality  corresponding  to 
the  term  black.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  also  affirm  implicitly 
the  esistence  of  a  conformity  between  the  subjective  judgment 
and  the  objective  co-existence.  That  we  really  do  so  is  made 
manifest  by  the  effect  on  us  of  a  denial  of  such  conformity.  If 
an  objector  wei"e  to  say  to  us,  '  What  you  eay  is  not  true,'  we 
should  at  once  recognize  that  our  meaning  was  thus  as  fully 
contradicted  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  objector  either 
said  '  a  negro  is  not  black,'  or,  '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
negro '  or  as  '  blackness,'  and  thus  have  contradicted  the  two 
former  kinds  of  affirmation  contained  in  the  judgment  selected 
as  a  type. 

A  purely  sentient  and  sensuously  apprehensive  nature 
could  indeed  associate  feelings  and  images  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena, variously  related,  in    complex    aggregations,  but 
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eoutd  not  apprehend  Beneaticms  or  relations  aa  facts.  It  may 
be  oonceirea  as  making  successione,  likenesses,  and  unlike- 
nesses  of  phenomena,  but  not  as  recognizing  such  phenomena 
as  true. 

It  may,  however,  be  eaid  that  we  cannot  know  the  mind  of 
bi'ute  animals  withont  ourselves  being  such,  and  that  the 
absence  of  any  essential  distinction  between  them  and  oarselves 
is  shoirn  by  the  irrational  condition  of  the  dumb  infant  which 
only  gradually  and  by  imperceptible  stages  attainsits  rational 
nature. 

Now  in  every  work  we  have  to  do  we  must  make  the  best 
use  of  the  materials  we  have  at  hand,  and  not  waste  time  in 
inquiring  what  we  might  do  with  other  materials.  It  is  a  bad 
workman  who  complains  of  bis  tools.  In  all  inquiries,  also,  we 
must  proceed  &om  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  seek  the 
explanation  of  more  remote  matters  which  we  cannot  directly 
experience  by  the  help  of  matters  close  at  hand  of  which  we 
can  have  such  eiperience.  We  must  form  our  conjectures  in 
conformity  with  our  knowledge ;  nothing  could  weU  be  mora 
abeurb  than  to  seek  to  modify  our  knowledge  so  as  to  make 
it  figree  with  onr  conjectures. 

But  we  are  actually  men  and  not  dumb  animals.  Even  the 
most  ardent  of  our  opponents  must  admit  that  whatever  may 
have  been  his  origin  once,  and  whatever  may  be  his  essential 
nature,  he  is  now,  as  a  man,  a  creature  at  least  apparently 
distinct  in  nature  from  lower  nniranls.  This  being  so,  he  and 
we  can,  by  self-interpretation,  by  conversation  and  observa- 
tion, obtain  much  light  as  to  what  we  do  when  we  think  and 
speak.  But  we  can  have  no  such  knowledge  of  what  brute 
animals  do.  We  know  ourselves  best,  and  we  mast,  if  we 
would  not  rest  in  the  domain  of  mere  fancy,  begin  the  study 
of  language  as  we  know  it  in  ourselves  and  in  onr  fellow  men. 
We  nre  also  adult  men  and  not  babies.  We  know,  then,  the 
adult  mind  far  better  than  the  infant  mind  which  has  passed 
entirely  from  our  recollection.  Again,  we  are  civilized  human 
beings,  with  more  or  less  literary  culture,  and  not  savages.  We 
can  appreciate  our  own  mental  acts  and  the  meanings  of  onr 
expressions  far  better  than  we  can  appreciate  the  analogous 
acts  and  meanings  of  wild  tribes  with  whom  we  may  never 
bave  associated,  and  whom  most  of  us  know  only  by  accounts, 
in  which  we  cannot  place  anything  hke  that  coimdence  which 
we  can  in  our  interpretation  of  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
we  daily  associate.  But  since  savages  are  undeniably  men, 
and  can  talk,  we  must  interpret  theur  meanings  as  best  vre 
may  by  what  we  know  of  our  own.    It  would  be  absurd  indeed 
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to  seek  to  esplain  the  tme  meaniogs  of  our  own  words  by  'what 
we  fancy  Bavages  mean  by  their  espresBione ;  it  wotild  be  yet 
more  extravagant  to  seek  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  savages  and  their  true  intelleetnal  condition  by 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  admittedly  much  mote  nnknown 
mental  states  of  bruteB.  Bnt  though  it  would  be  absurd 
indeed  bo  to  misapply  our  own  conjectures  as  to  the  faculties 
of  animals,  we  really  have  good  grounds  for  forming  cer- 
tain confident  conjectures  as  to  the  latter.  Indeed,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  nature  at  once  sensuous 
and  intellectual,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  certain  know- 
ledge of,  and  to  make  rational  suggestions  concerning,  the 
minds  of  the  higher  brnte  animals  which  are  most  like  us. 
For,  as  a  consequence  of  our  being  animals  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual beings,  we  can  distingniBh  in  ourselves  two  sets  of 
faculties,  one  essentially  sensuous,  the  other  essentially  in- 
tellectual. We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  this  distinc- 
tion with  regard  to  our  powers  of '  memory  '  and  '  knowledge.' 
As  with  those,  so  with  our  other  mental  powers,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish between  a  higher  and  a  lower  faculty.  This  distino- 
tion  (to  which  attention  has  elsewhere  been  drawn  *)  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  distinctions  of  biology, 
and  one  a  correct  apprehension  of  which  is  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  our  successful  investigation  of  animal  psychology. 
We  cannot,  as  before  said,  perfectly  comprehend  the  minds 
of  brute  animals,  from  lack  of  experience.  Nevertheless,  by 
understanding  the  distinction  between  our  own  higher  and 
lower  faculties,  we  may  more  or  less  approximate  to  such  a 
comprehension. 

A&.  Lewes,  from  failure  to  apprehend  this  distinction 
between  our  two  orders  of  faculties,  nuBappreheuds  and  mis- 
interprets many  of  the  facts  he  notes.    Thus  he  tells  us — 

The  logic  of  animolB  is  tlie  Game  operation  aa  the  logic  of  man ;  bnt 
it  IB  performed  on  sensatioDB  and  images  onlj',  not  on  sensiktions,  images, 
and  ^mboiB.-j-  A  wolf  draws  the  logical  condnaion  that  his  prey  is  near 
at  band  wlien  the  scent  reaches  Lim,  andconoludes  that  his  prey  is  moving 
towards  him,  or  away  irom  him,  according  to  the  increasing  or  decreasing 
energy  of  Uiat  scent.  By  such  conclnsions  the  wolf  regulates  tbe  speed 
and  caution  of  his  approach.  But  the  wolf  is  incapable  of  detaching  thifl 
logical  process  and  reflecting  on  it — of  throwing  it  into  the  form  of  a 
proposition.  Nay  more,  the  wolf  is  incapable  of  drawing  each  concln- 
BioDB,  and  regulating  hia  actions  in  the  absence  of  such  Bensations-I 

•  See  'Lessons  from  Nature,'  p.  196,    Murray,  1876. 

t  For  the  very  good  reason  uiat  you  cannot  use  a  symbol  without  mean- 
ing, and  to  know  its  meaning  is  to  have  intelleot. 
;  '  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'  p.  DiO. 
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But  tbia  ifl  misleading  language.  The  'wolf's  psychical 
phenomena  thus  described  should  not  be  called  '  eonclutions  ' 
an;  more  than  the  analogous  acts  of  men.  Such  sensnoas 
perceptions  even  in  oarselves  should  not  be  so  named. 

He  goes  on — 

Thoee  who  denj  logic  to  animala  becaase  animals  are  incapable  of 
fbrmiag  abstract  oonceptiona  and  employing  symbols  as  substitntes  for 
images,  forget  how  much  of  our  own  tuinking,  that  la,  our  judgment  and 
direction  of  conduct,  belongs  to  the  Logic  of  Feeling  .  .  .  We  know  ft 
friend,  seen  at  a  distance,  by  something  in  his  parts  which  ifl  a  registered 
tign,  Uiongh  we  are  quite  incapable  of  speoifyiag  it;  this  sign  connected 
with  other  feelings  which  are  sigus  of  our  friend  calls  up  his  image,  as 
they  woold  do.  Wa  cannot  TUine  it,  but  we  feel  it,  nevertheless;  and 
hence  we  say,  'I  don't  know  what  it  is,  I  oau't  think  what  made  me 
recognize  yon  ;  bnt  Ifell  it  was  you.'  * 

This,  no  doubt,  often  occurs,  but  such  acts  even  in  men 
aie  not  logical.  Had  men  no  other  and  higher  powers, 
logic  should  not  be  attributed  to  them  any  more  than  to 
other  animals.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  ice  some 
times  act  merely  in  a  sensuous  manner  that  therefore 
animals  are  logical.  They  act,  of  course,  in  a  manner 
which  is  practically  logical,  and  there  is  logic  in  their  feel 
ings,  as  there  is  practical  logic  even  in  unsentient  creatures, 
but  that  logic  is  not  theirs,  but  is  the  logic  of  their  Creator. 
Mot  only,  however,  are  we  able  thus  to  apprehend  something 
positive  as  to  the  so  called  mental  powers  of  animals,  but 
we  are  aho  abundantly  able  to  tirrivo  at  certain  negative  con- 
clusions. Our  common  sense  enables  us  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  animals,  from  the  absence  in  them  of  certain  actions, 
must  be  devoid  of  ideas  which,  if  they  existed,  would  necessarily 
(as  we  see  in  maniiind)  make  their  presence  known  by  actions 
ench  as  those  the  absence  of  which  we  note.  We  may  judge 
of  the  causal  deficiency  from  the  defect  of  outcome.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  infants,  common  sense  judges  from 
the  facts  of  outcome  the  presence  of  a  cause  for  a  time  hidden 
— a  latent  intellectual  nature. 

But  to  judge  of  the  unknown  by  the  known  is  one  thing, 
and  to  attribute  powers  which  reveal  themselves  by  their 
effects  in  men  to  creatures  which  do  not  show  such  effects, 
is  a  very  different  thing ;  but  is  a  thing  only  too  common. 
The  absurd  exaggerations  constantly  met  with  in  accounts  of 
the  acts  of  animals  has  again  and  again  called  forth  expostu- 
lations from  the  most  impartial  writers. 

Mr.  Chambers,  Professor  Bain,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  agree 

*  '  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'  p.  481. 
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io  this,  declaring  it  to  be  '  nearly  as  impoasible  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  animals  from  anecdotes,  as  it  would  be  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  from  the  narratives  of  parental 
fondness  and  friendly  partiality,'  and  declaring  that  the  re- 
Bearches  of  various  eminent  writers  of  animal  psychology  have 
been  '  biassed  by  a  secret  desire  to  eBtablish  the  identity  of 
animal  and  human  natnre.' 

To  show  the  justice  of  such  observations  it  may  suffice  to 
quote  one  or  two  cases  in  point.  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
in  hia  recently  publiBhed  work, '  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind,'  quotes  (p.  328),  without  remark  or  objection,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  aa  to  the  behaviour  of  a  gorilla  under 
medical  treatment,  showing  a  touchingly  simple  faith  and  a 
desire  to  impute  the  existence  of  intellectual  volition  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  such  existence.  He  tells  us  : 
'When  Dr.  Hermes  left  the  gorilla  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
the  latter  showed  the  doctor  his  tongue,  clapped  his  hands, 
and  squeezed  the  hand  of  the  doctor  as  an  indication,  the 
Jatter  believed,  of  his  recovery.'  In  the  recently  translated 
'  Mind  in  Animals,'  of  Professor  L.  Biichner,  we  are  gravely 
told  {p.  249)  of  the  bees  performing  a  sort  of  funeral  service 
over  the  dead  body  of  a  fellow  insect.  They  are  represented 
as  flying  out  of  the  hive  '  carrying  between  them  the  corpse 
of  a  dead  comrade,'  and  then,  having  formed  a  suitable  hole, 
tbey  'carefully  pushed  in  the  dead  body,  head  foremost, 
specially  placed  above  it  tico  small  stoiiex.  (!)  They  then 
watched  for  about  a  miiuile  before  they  flow  away ! '  * 

Bearing  in  mind  the  dangers  of  mistake  arising  from  such 
tendencies  and  prejudices,  we  very  clearly  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  psychical  difference  between  animals  and  men  consists 
in  the  fact  that  while  both  have  similar  sensations,  emotions, 
sensuous  universala  and  sensible  perceptions,  man  alone 
has  an  intellectual  nature  which  enables  him,  by  the  aid  of 
such  sensuous  affections,  to  rise  to  the  perception  of  direct 
and  true  universals — phenomena  which  are  utterly  different 
in  nature  and  kind  from  those  sensuous  modifications  which 
form  the  occasions  for  their  elicitation.  These  sensuous 
modifications  we  possess  also,  and  they,  by  their  continued 
existence,  aid  and  support  our  intellectual  perceptions.  They 
are,  indeed,  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  perceptions  in 
a  nature  such  as  is  ours,  which  is  at  once  both  sensuous  and 
intelligent— the  nature  of  a  rational  animal.  This  being  the 
case,  it  follows  that  reason  could  never  have  sprung  from 

*  The  iUlica  are  ovrs. 
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sensuous  language  such  as  that  of  animals,  and  intellect 
must  have  been  anterior  to  speech. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  language  of  brute 
animals.  In  so  doing  it  may  be  well  first  to  consider  some  of 
the  remarks  and  arguments  adduced  by  tbat  acute,  and  well- 
informed,  and  very  well-read  sensist,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  He 
tells  us — 

Animals  have  laaguago,  bat  it  u  iadividiul  not  EociaL  They  com- 
mimicale  oqIj  feelings  .  .  .  tbey  caanot  oommunicate  knowledge  of 
objecta  bavhif;  uo  ideas  of  objects.  .  .  .  Wliea  a  dog  is  sLut  ia  a,  room 
and  wants  to  get  out  he  whines  and  scratches  at  tbe  door ;  these  are  reflex 
e^tpressions  of  his  feelings,  and  liaving  leamt  that  whining  is  often  fol- 
lowed bj  the  iloor  openinK.  he  eipecls'^  that  if  he  whines  the  door  will 
open.  It  is  the  same  when  lie  desires  food.  This  rudimentary  stage  of 
the  use  of  vocal  soaads  as  signs  of  commnnioation  between  him  and  bia 
master  remains,  however,  so  rudimentary  that  he  never  generalizes  it 
beyond  Lis  actual  ciperieucas — be  does  not  whine  to  his  fellows,  nor  does 
be  whine  to  escape  nuuiBhment,  tc.  And  the  communication  is  never 
other  than  that  of  ilesire.  Objects,  except  as  motives,  do  not  exist  for 
bim.  He  has  no  power  of  abstraction  capable  of  constructing  ideas  of 
objects,  he  has  only  sensations  and  imaginations  representing  sensibles. 
But  ideas  expi'ossed  in  words  are  not  sensible  objects ;  tbey  are  mental 
constnictions,  in  which  llelations  abstracted  from  things  are  woven  afiresh 
into  a  web  of  sensible.^  and  extra- sensibles,  and  conci'ete  particulars 
became  concrete  generals. -j- 

Tlie  author  has  further  said :  '  The  fundamental  law  of 
mental  action  is  the  law  of  grouping,  which  takes  place  by  a 
succession  of  integrations  of  sensible  afTections.  There  is 
first  a  grouping  of  mental  tremors  into  a  definite  sensation ; 
next,  a  grouping  of  allied  groups  into  a  perception ;  then  a 
grouping  of  these  into  a  conception  ;  then  a  grouping  of  them 
into  judgments,  audao  on.'  J  But  a  conception  is  not  a,  group- 
ing of  sensible  perceptions,  as  we  have  already  sufficiently  (we 
hope)  urged.  No  grouping  of  conceptions  will  form  a  judg- 
ment, though  such  a  grouping  exists  in  it.  Here  we  have 
again  (as  so  often  in  these  men)  a  fact  given  for  the  whole. 
What  a  judgment  is  we  have  already  considered  in  that  on 
'  a  negro  i$  black.'  But,  in  addition  to  this,  judgment  is  not 
even  (as  Mr.  Lewes  elsewhere  represents  §)  '  a  combination  of 
mental  symbols,'  but  a  perception  of  a  relation  between  things 
apprehended  by  concepts,  of  which  concepts  the  words  are 

*  This  is  not  literally  true.  The  first  time  be  so  wbioed  he  must  have  done 
BO  spontancDOKly  without  bucIi  expectation,  and  as  a  mere  cooseqaeut  of  his  dis- 
conJfoTl.  Subsequently,  as  a  pleasurable  association  has  been  estabUabed  with 
whining  (on  accoQnt  of  tbe  door  having  been  opened  after  it),  tbe  mere  asso- 
ciation ut  feelinga  will  quite  account  for  the  lepetitioos  of  the  whining  with- 
eot  tbe  introduction  of  the  intellectual  term  '  eipectation.'  Thongb,  no  doubt, 
a  vague  eipectsnt/teJiji;) — a  seneuonB  eipectation — does  come  to  eiist. 

t  L.^.,  p.  485.  J  L.C.,  p.  159.  §  L.C.,  p.  23^. 
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Bjanbols.  Symbols  are  and  ore  not  essentially  tbe  same  as 
images.  They  are  so  inasmacli  as  they  are  sensuons.  They 
are  not  BO  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  what  is  radically  different 
from  sensations.  An  image  is  a  reinstatement  of  sense ;  a 
thought  is  an  unity  abstracted  from  sense  by  a  special  faculty. 
It  ia  with  ordinary  language  as  it  is  with  that  elaborate 
gesture  language  called  '  ceremonies.'  The  essence  of  an  aet 
must  remain  the  same  when  it  is  repeated,  otherwise  it  cannot 
be  tbe  same  kind  of  act.  Now,  tbe  esBence  of  a  ceremonial  act 
of  '  respect '  which  we  voluntarily  perform  towards  any  one  we 
really  reverence,  is  not  with  us  now  the  expression  of,  say,  fear 
on  our  ^art  of  being  eaten,  bat  is  the  consequent  of  an  intel* 
lectual  judgment — "ibat  man  deserves  reverence  from  me." 
Therefore,  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  genesis  of  tbe  cere- 
monial act,  if  that  act  pei-formed  previously  was  the  same 
act,  an  intellectual  judgment  must,  as  tbe  event  proves,  have 
always  been  its  latest  essence.  Similarly,  if  children  or  any 
savages  seem  not  to  be  truly  intellectual  in  their  mental 
processes,  the  outcome  shows  that  the  same  essence  was  there 
latent  all  the  time.  Just  so,  again,  introspection  shows  us 
that  by  an  abstract  concept  of  one  or  another  kind  (as  horse, 
triangle,  quality),  we  ourselves,  here  and  now,  do  not  actually 
mean  '  a  plexus  of  sensations,  together  with  relations  between 
them,'  but  an  objective  ideal  unity  founded  on  real  existences. 
This  unity  has  been,  indeed,  abstracted  from  sensible  objects 
because  our  intellect  has  tbe  power  of  perceiving  such  latent 
objective  realities  through  them  ;  and  because  of  the  mode  of 
gaining  them,  the  concepts  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of 
sense  and  sense  relations.  But  for  all  that  our  minds  appro- 
hend  thereby  real  unities,  as  all  men  may  perceive  if  they 
steadily  hx  their  mental  eye  on  what  they  really  mean  to 
denote,  and  not  upon  tbe  sensuous  phantasmata  which  play 
about  the  imagination  and  are  multiform  whilst  they  an- 
questionably  mean  to  denote  a  unity. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that  a  conception  is  multifold 
and  made  up  of  a  group  of  feelings,  but  we  know  very  well 
what  we  mean — what  we  intend  to  denote — when  we  use  a 
general  term  such  as  '  a  horse.'  If  we  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  it  is  no  use  arguing,  but  at  least  no  reasonable  man  wUl 
believe  that  another  man  knows  his  meaning  better  than  be 
does  himself. 

In  another  passage  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us :  'To  know  that  a 
certain  feeling  .  .  .  will  be  followed  by  other  feelings  ...  is 
enough  to  guide  the  animal.  ...  To  raise  this  process  into 
tbe  Logic  of  signs  it  is  only  necessary  that  symbols  should 
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replace  sensations.'*  But  if  bo,  if  no  other  change  took  place 
than  the  iLtroduction  of  a  new  physical  mode  of  eipression, 
if  true  intellectual  perception  were  not  simnltaneously  intro- 
daced,  the  symbols  would  remain  as  devoid  of  intellectual 
meaning  as  are  the  inarticulate  cries  of  animals,  or  as  are  the 
verbal  ezpressionB  (materially,  though  not  formally  symbols) 
of  parrots.  As  to  tuck  cries  we  have,  indeed,  allowed  it  to  be 
urged  against  us  that  mere  animals  denote  by  their  language, 
not  only  their  feelings,  but  also  their  sensuous  cognitions — 
sense  perceptions.  This  is,  however,  only  to  be  really  allowed 
in  a  certam  sense  and  with  a  most  important  reservation. 
Animals  do,  indeed,  viateriaUy  signify  such  cognitions,  but  they 
do  not,  as  men  do,  signify  their  perceptions  formally.  We 
mean  that  when  animals,  by  their  cries  and  gestures,  denote 
their  perceptions,  they  never  intend  to  advert  to  their  cogni- 
tions, they  do  not  emit  cries,  &e.-,  with  the  intention  of  point- 
ing out  their  perceptions,  but  only  give  expression  to  the 
feelingg  which  accompaitff  such  perceptions.  They  may,  by 
80  doing  eloquently  proclaim  their  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions, and,  not  only  arouse  similar  or  contrary  sentiments 
and  emotions  in  other  animals,  but  may  arouse  sensuous 
cognitions  in  them.  But  they  never  intentionally  point  out 
facta — they  never  make  remarks  one  to  another,  either  as  to 
external  objects,  or  as  to  the  facts  of  their  possessing  certain 
feelings.  They  make  their  feelings  known  and  felt,  but  they 
do  not  declare  that  they  have  them.  Such  remarks  and  such 
declarations  are,  however,  constantly  and  abundantly  made 
by  the  lowest  savages  and  by  infants  by  gestures,  even  beforb 

THEY  CAN  SPEAK. 

Mr.  Lewes  sees  the  enormous  difSculty  in  eiplaining  such 
facts  without  the  admission  of  a  higher  faculty  of  a  different 
kind  than  that  professed  by  any  animal.  He  says:  'How 
a  state  of  feeling,  an  integral  element  of  the  mind,  can  become 
on  object  of  mind,  seeming  to  have  an  existence  apart  from  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  problems.  For  the  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  feelings  do  thus 
appear,'  and  to  lessen  the  difficulty,  he  asks  how  movements 
of  heart  or  limbs  can  'be  felt  by  the  organism  of  which  heart 
and  limbs  are  integral  parts.'  ! 

But  the  analogy  is  misleading  and  deceptive.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  explam  the  difficulty !  Movements  of  heart  and 
limbs,  though  they  are  felt  by  the  organism,  are  not  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  orfjanism  hut  by  the  intellect.  A  creature 
devoid  of  intellect — a  dog  or  horse — though  it  feels  the  move- 

*  '  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'  p.  223.  t  L.c,  p.  268. 
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ments  of  il^  limbs,  does  not  recognize  bucIi  movements  as 
being  '  limb-morementa.'  That  we  so  recognize  them  is  pnrt 
of  "that  same  wonderful  endowment  by  which  we  recognize 
other  '  states  of  feeling  '  which  are  '  integral  elements  of  the 
mind,'  and  make  sneh  states  and  mental  acts  '  objects  '  to  our 
intellect. 

The  same  anthor  further  oheerves :  '  Besides  motor  per- 
ceptions there  are  motor  conceptions.  From  the  perceptions 
we  abstract  such  general  conceptions  as  Action,  Design,  Plan, 
Cause,  &c,'  *  Most  certainly  we  Ao  (though  mere  animals  do 
not),  because  we  have  an  intellect  capable  of  attaining  through 
sense  what  sense  itself  does  not  and  cannot  contain.  When 
we  have  abstracted  them  (through  the  stimulus  of  our 
sensations)  we  can  then  easily  perceive  that  they  contain 
more  than  did  the  sensible  perceptions  which  served  to  elicit 
them.  In  other  words,  our  intellect  has  the  wonderful  power 
of  reading  in  and  eliciting  from  material  objects  and  their 
acts,  explicit  subjective  concepts,  which  correspond  with 
objective  relations  implicitly  contained  in  such  objects ;  but 
to  the  existence  of  which  sense  is  as  blind  as  is  a  dog  to  the 
merits  and  meanings  of  the  objects  in  a  picture-gallery  into 
which  he  has  happened  to  stray. 

We  may  here  tako  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  human 
mind,  the  external  uuiverse,  and  as  to  those  general  ideas 
which  thus  appear  to  exist,  in  diverGO  ways,  simultaneously, 
in  both. 

When  we  apprehend  that  any  trnth  is  a  necessary  truth, 
e.g.,  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  must  be  greater  than  the  third 
side,  or  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
themselves  equal,  we  also  apprehend  that  the  cause  of  these 
truths  does  not  exist  in  our  own  understandings  but  in 
external  nature.  Such  truths  are  the  same  for  all  men,  and 
existed  before  the  birth  of  each  individual  man.  The  delusions 
of  individuals  do  not  afTect  reality  for  others,  and  even  men 
subject  to  them  often  recognize  that  their  false  persuasions 
are  delusions.  But  that  we  recognize  the  trnth  of  necessary 
truths,  as  being  the  truth  of  things,  and  not  mere  affections  of 
our  own  minds,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  ever  feel  full 
confidence  (a  confidence  justified  by  the  event)  that  they  will 
always  practically  answer  when  acted  on — as  in  geometrical 
necessary  truths  and  those  of  number.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
logically  infer  any  universal  truth  from  however  large  a  num- 
ber of  particulars,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  infer  the 
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troth  of  many  particular  truths  from  one  unirersal  and 
necessary  truth  ;  bat  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  essential 
nature  of  a  single  triangle,  or  a  single  grateful  act,  enables  at 
once  to  perceive  a  number  of  necessary  objective  relations  of 
Boch  a  fignre  or  of  suoh  an  act. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  external  nature  a  variety  of  neces- 
sary relations  which  our  intellect  has  the  power  of  directly 
apprehending  on  the  recurrence  of  certain  sense  impressions. 
These  relations  do  not  merely  exist  in  our  subjective  impres- 
sions, or  merely  objectively  in  the  things  which  produce  those 
impressions,  bnt  in  both  simultaneously.  They  exist  in  onr 
perceived  impressions  as  forming  part  of  a  universe  in  which 
snch  necessary  relations  reign.  Since,  then,  the  conceptions 
of  our  several  minds  correspond  with  sach  objective  relations 
of  things,  those  objective  relatioos  are  conveniently  named 
'  objective  concepts.'  This  name  is  a  fit  one,  since  they  are  that 
in  the  really  existing  external  world  which  answers  to  onr 
corresponding  '  subjective  concepts.'  If  there  were  not  objective 
concepts  thus  corresponding  with  onr  subjectivo  concepts, 
all  reasoning  between  human  beings  and  even  direct  intel- 
lectual intercourse  must  come  to  an  end.  Thus  the  reason  of 
the  individual  is  seen  to  be  a  participation  of  that  universal 
reason  which  finds  mute  expression  in  the  irrational  universe 
■and  express  recognition  in  the  human  mind. 

It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  we  have  within  ns  an  innate 
power,  or  the  recurrence  of  certain  sensuous  perceptions,  of 
intellectually  perceiving  universal  and  necessary  truths,  and 
■we  leam  them,  as  we  learn  everything,  through  experience. 
Startling  as  this  may  seem  to  some  readers  who  reflect  on 
it  for  the  first  time,  it  is  really  no  more  marvellous  than  is 
onr  knowledge  of  our  own  past  existence,  or  that  of  the  being 
and  tmth  of  our  present  perceptions,  or  even  that  vie  have 
such  present  sensations  as  we  may  have.  There  is  really 
no  more  difficulty  or  mystery  in  the  mind's  seeing  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  must  do  so,  since  they  imigt  make  four, 
than  there  is  in  its  remembering  we  have  been  to  Geneva 
if  we  hare  been  to  Geneva,  or  that  a  sensation  is  one  of 
sweetness  when  it  is  so.  The  fact  is  so,  and  we  perceive  it  to 
be  BO ;  but  the  act  by  which  we  do  this  is  no  more  really 
marvellous  in  one  case  than  in  another ;  or  rather,  every  act 
of  knowledge  is  alike  marvellous. 

The  experience  of  the  individual  and  the  experience  of  the 
race  combine  to  assure  us  that  there  are  in  the  universe 
around  us  a  vast  series  of,  as  it  were,  concentric  spheres  of 
objective  truths  and  relations  and  orders  of  being  which  the 
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incarnate  intellect  can  step  by  step  apprehend,  starting  with 
the  marrellonB  revelations  of  sense  which  serve  to  give, 
even  to  animals,  a  practical  thongh  not  a  formal  knowledge 
of  objective  truths  of  the  lowest  order.  How  late  in  the 
history  of  human  development  has  come  that  wakening  up 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  perception  of  the  latent  beauties  of 
wild  nature  and  of  landscape,  and  to  the  mysterious  charm 
of  complex  musical  harmony  ! 

SeDsists,  then,  make  the  very  greatest  of  mistakes  when 
tfiey  attribute  to  merely  subjective  associations  of  sense  what 
are  really  objective  revelations  of  intellect.  Their  funda- 
mental fault  is  their  endeavour  to  resolve  our  higher  faculties 
into  our  lower ;  an  endeavour  as  fundamentally  irrational 
as  would  be  the  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  some  palatial  building  by  describing  nothing  but  the  bricks 
which  entered  into  its  formation. 

Traversing  then  the  asBertions  of  Darwinism,  the  teaching 
of  nature,  if  we  have  interpreted  it  rightly,  declares— that 
the  lower  animals  do  indeed  express  their  feelings  by  their 
Toeal  and  gesture  language,  but  not  thoughts.  They  may 
arouse  in  other  creatures  sensuous  perceptions  such  as  exist 
in  them,  but  their  language  denotes  not  even  their  sensuous 
perceptions,  bat  the  feelings  iirhich  accompany  such  per- 
ceptions— they  make  no  assertions  as  to  facts.  Consequently, 
if  an  animal  adopted  articulate  sounds  as  the  expression  of 
its  feelings,  it  would  be  no  true  approximation  whatever  to 
human  speech.  A  great  deal  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  mere  fact  of  articulation,  for  this  character  of  speech 
is  merely  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  vowel  sounds  and  con- 
sequent multiplication  of  distinguishable  utterances.  But 
inarticulate  sounds  may  be  completely  rational,  as  when  we, 
by  inarticulate  ejaculations,  express  assent  to  or  dissent  from 
some  given  proposition  made  to  us  and  apprehended  by  us. 
We  may  have  rational  language  without  even  inarticulate 
sounds.  By  gesture  as  well  as  by  sound  we  may  express 
assent  or  dissent,  as  just  mentioned;  but  much  more  than 
this,  there  may  be  a  full  and  true  language  of  gesture. 

The  son  of  a  friend  of  ours,  now  a  very  distingnished 
young  man,  alarmed  his  father  by  the  length  of  time  he 
remained  unable  to  speak,  but  he  showed  by  an  elaborate 
language  of  gesture  that  he  had  distinct  intellectual  con- 
ceptions. 

But  deaf-mutes  furnish  us  with  the  most  instructive  facts 
as  to  this  matter.  Deaf-mutes  who  have  not  learned  to  speak 
or  read  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  others,  are  none  the  less 
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truly  intellectual.    Thus  at  an  institution  in  Edinburgh  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  thus  acted — * 

'Fatlier 'is  represented  by 'oia  man;'  '  name,' is  tancliiag  tbe  forebead 
uid  imitating  the  action  of  spelling  on  the  fingers,  as  if  tA  say 'the  apelUog 
one  is  known  by.'  To  'hallow'  ia  to  'speak  good  of'  {'good'  being 
expressed  b^  the  thumb,  while  '  bad '  is  represented  by  the  little  finger). 
'  Kingdom '  is  shown  by  the  sign  for  '  crown ; '  '  will '  by  placing  tbe  hand 
on  tbe  stomach  in  accordance  with  the  natural  and  widespread  theory 
that  desire  and  passion  are  located  there.  '  Done '  is  '  worked,'  shown  by 
bands  as  working.  The  phrase  *  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven '  was  shown. 
by  tbe  two  signs  for  '  on  earth '  and  '  in  heaven '  and  then  putting  out  the 
two  fingers  side  by  side,  the  sign  for  similarity  and  sameness  all  the  world 
over.  'Trespass'  is  'doing  bad;'  'forgive'  is  to  rub  out,  as  from  & 
slate,  and  so  on. 

Thus  were  there  in  any  locality  a  society  of  dumb  human 
beings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  them  a  highly  com- 
plex geBture  language  would  be  soon  elaborated.  For  man  is 
essentially  what  the  derivation  of  his  name  among  our  Ayran 
race  imports,  not  '  the  speaker,'  bat  he  who  thinks,  he  who 
jneana.  Yet  without  verbal  signs  his  condition  would  he 
greatly  inferior,  and  without  them  he  could  never  have 
attained  that  position  which  as  it  is  universal  must  be  held 
to  be  naturally  his. 

As  mere  animals  have  a  sensuous  but  not  an  intellectual 
language,  so  all  the  phenomena  they  exhibit  can  be  explained 
by  assigning  tbem  that  sensuous  memory  and  sensuous  know- 
ledge which  we  know  we  have,  and  without  assigning  them 
that  fundamentally  different  intellectual  knowledge  of  the 
possession  of  which  no  animal  gives  the  faintest  evidence, 
though  if  they  did  possess  it,  the  fact  would  immediately 
become  palpably  and  most  inconveniently  evident  to  us. 
Animals  therefore  have  their  actions  affected  by  sensuous  per- 
ceptions of  things  as  varying  in  number,  activity,  solidity,  and 
can  draw  practical  ibferences,  but  they  have  no  conceptions 
of  tbem  as  numerous,  active,  or  solid,  neither  can  they  infer, 
they  have  no  intuition  corresponding  to  what  we  gain  in 
understanding  the  word  'thereforo.' 

Ab  to  savages  and  infante,  we  must  judge  of  their  essential 
nature  by  the  outcome  of  their  development.  That  the  lowest 
savages — the  Australians  may  he  taken  as  a  proof  case — can 
be  taught  and  made  clearly  to  understand  our  highest  abstract 
ideas — true  universals — is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  Bishop  Salvado  in  Western  Australia.  Indeed 
the  same  savages  give  full  proof  of  their  apprehension  of 

•  As  staie.l  .11  Mr.  Lewis's  book.  '.■■.,  p.  iD2. 
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BDcli  abstract  tiniversiilB  vbile  Btill'  untanght — e.g.,  of  their 
apprehension  of  jastice — by  their  vohintary  (submission  to 
the  reception  of  chastisement  (by  spearing)  which  they  may 
have  merited,  and  by  the  cbaBtisement  demanded  of  the 
chaatieer  if  he  has  exceeded  the  law  in  the  chastisement  he 
has  inflicted. 

As  it  is  with  savages  so  it  is  with  infants.  They  can  not 
only  be  tanght,  hot  they  exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
spoDtaneous  activity  of  the  germinating  intellect.  The  words 
vian  and  horee  addressed  to  the  infant  do  not,  either  in  the 
mind  of  the  adult  or  of  the  infant,  mes.ii  merely  the  individaals 
pointed  unt.  This  every  father  knows.  Every  father  who 
cares  to  observe  must  note  with  what  facility  his  child  forms 
universals  after  making  use  of  sounds  to  denote  far  more 
extensive  classes  of  objects  than  they  properly  serve  to  denote. 
These  first  terms  are  certainly  not  explicit  universals,  but 
neither  are  they  explicit  singulars.  They  are  as  yet  indeter* 
tninate,  neither  one  nor  the  other  actually,  though  virtually 
they  are  already  universals.  The  child  does  not  use  the  word 
hoiBe  qr  gee-gee  to  denote  an  individual,  before  it  has  th» 
vague  conception  of  a  universal.  It  could  not  conceive  the 
idea  '  individual '  without  at  the  same  time  having  the  idea 
'  general.'  A  child  very  soon  rises  to  the  highest  universals, 
as  is  shown  by  its  exclaiming  '  What  is  that  Iking  ? ' — th& 
category  of  *  being !  ' 

fiational  conceptions  therefore  can  evidently  exist  without 
words,  but  rational  words  cannot  exist  without  conceptions 
or  thoughts.  Therefore  thought  is  evidently  and  necessoxily 
prior  to  speech.  As  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson) 
has  said — ■ 

Without  language  all  the  mighty  trinmplis  of  man  over  nature  wLich 
Bcience  lias  achieved  would  have  beeu  impoBBible.  But  tills  doea  not 
prove  that  man  might  sot,  without  Epeech,  obeerTe  facts,  feather  them  io 
groups  in  his  mind,  judge  of  their  properties,  and  even  deduce  something 
from  his  judgment.  ,  .  .  The  gift  of  reaion,  once  conveyed  to  man,  was 
the  common  I'oot  from  which  both  thought  and  speech  proceeded,  like 
the  pith  and  the  rind  of  the  tree,  to  be  developed  in  inseparable  nnion. '' 

That  language  is  dependent  on  thought,  not  thought  on 
language,  is  demonstrated  for  us  by  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
— a  rapidity  far  too  great  for  words — with  which  the  mind 
may  detect  a  fallacy  in  an  argument.  If  it  be  objected  that 
this  instant aneousness  is  but  the  mental  ejaculation  of  the 
word  'no,'  we  reply.  The  objection  is  futile,  for  the  mental 
attitude  of  more  or  less  energetic  negation  is  not  a  blind  act, 

•  'LawsolTliooght,' pp.  44,45. 
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bat  the  word  is  uttered  for  a  distinct  reatttn,  and  La  the  con- 
sequence of  an  intellectual  perception  of  a  whole  chain  of 
argument,  with  its  logical  relations  and  consequences.  In  the 
cry,  or  the  gesture,  of  negation  there  are  latent  and  implicit 
intellectual  perceptionii  which  it  might  require  more  than  one 
Hentence  to  express,  and  which  are  perceived  in  a  time  too 
brief  not  only  for  more  than  monosyllahic  articulation,  hot 
even  for  the  internal  repetition  of  the  words  needed  to  gire 
it  mental  verbal  expression. 

The  doctrine,  then,  that  '  speech  hegot  reason '  cannot  be 
maintained,  for  true  speech  cannot  exist  without  the  co-exist- 
ence with  it  of  that  intellectual  activity  of  which  it  is  the 
outward  expression.  As  well  might  the  concavities  of  a 
carved  line  be  supposed  to  exist  without  its  convexities,  as 
the  oral  word  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  prior  to  that  mental 
word  which  it  represents.  Moreover,  speech  requires  an 
apprehending  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  as  well  as 
on  the  parts  of  the  speaker,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  mono- 
logue; and  we  may  consider  it  certain  that  speech  would 
never  have  arisen  bad  not  two  persons  poasessed  the  same 
idea  at  the  same  time. 

We  see,  then,  that  an  a  priori  argument  reposing  on  that 
lundamental  difiFerence  of  kind  which  we  have  found  to  exist 
between  sense  and  intellect,  between  conceptions  and  feelings, 
reinforces  that  a  posteriori  argument  which  arises  from  the  , 

fact  that  we  have  no  experience  of  speech  where  true  intellect 
is  absent,  while  we  have  abundant  experience  of  the  presence 
of  intellect  in  the  absence  of  speech. 

No  mistake  can  well  be  greater  than  that  of  oonfonnding 
together  two  things  essentially  different,  on  account  of  some 
superficial  resemblance  which  may  exiat  between  them.  To 
coll  bats,  birds,  or  whales,  fishes,  would  he  error  of  this  kind. 

The  fundamental  error  of  English  Darwinians,  however, 
is  not  their  own ;  they  owe  it  to  having  more  or  less  uncbn- 
flcioualy  imbibed  that  now  old  English  view — that  view  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  view  of  English  psychological 
toryism — which  considers  '  idea '  but  to  be  the  faint  revivals  of 
past '  vivid  feeUngs.'    This  fundamental  error  once  accepted,  ^ 

the  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  language  natiu%lty  | 

follow  from  it.  The  fundamental  error  is  the  want  of  com- 
prehension of  what  '  thought  and  knowledge '  really  are, 
and  the  confounding  of  associated  feelings  (sensation,  feelings 
of  relation,  and  emotions)  with  the  perceptions  of  objective 
facta. 

The  combined  a  priori  and  a  posteriori   arguments  juSt"""""^ 
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Teferred  to  bIiow  as  ^hat  speech  mast;  be  (as  we  see  it  to  be) 
posterior  to  thought.  Tbey  show  as,  therefore,  that  speech 
«otild  never  have  been  evolved  from  faculties  such  ae  those  of 
«ven  the  highest  brates.  They  further  show  us  that  thought 
■could  never  have  been  evolved  from  speech,  and  they  therefore 
make  it  plain  that  a  wide  hiatus  exists  between  the  highest 
merely  sensuous  nature  and  haman  nature.  Finally,  they 
prove  that  with  the  advent  of  man  a  new  entity  was  iatro* 
■duced  into  the  world — an  entity  different  in  kind  from  any 
ihat  had  before  esisted,  because  possessing  faculties  different 
in  kind  and  not  in  degree  from  those  possessed  by  any  animal 
predecessors.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  been  introduced 
into  the  world  by  an  act  which,  from  the  difference  of  kind  in 
its  effects,  must  also  itself  have  been  more  or  less  different  in 
liiud  from  those  agencies  by  which  all  anterior  organisms  had 
bean  produced. 

In  this  examination,  although  bearing  directly  on  the  great 
questions  of  man's  origin  and  true  nature,  no  consideratioDB 
have  been  introduced  but  those  of  a  purely  scientiSc  charao* 
"ter — no  appeal  has  been  made  but  to  the  clear,  dry  light  of 
i-eason  kindled  by  contact  with  facts. 

Strange,  however,  is  the  impassioned  ardour  of  some  advo- 
■cates  *  on  the  other  side,  who  apeak  as  if  all  man's  highest 
Aspirations  and  all  his  hopes  of  future  happiness  depended  on 
the  firm  persuasion  that  he  is  truly  and  essentially  a  beast — 
«  beast  in  his  origin,  a  beast  in  nature  still  (all  his  highest 
feelings  of  reverence  or  tenderness  being  nothing  but  a  dis- 
guised fear  of  being  eaten,  or  a  modified  form  of  lust),  and 
a  beast  in  bis  final  end.  Eut,  discarding  the  delusive 
dreams  of  enthusiasm,  a  cai'eful  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
-the  world  about  us  and  in  us  suffices  to  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Darwinian  view  is  a  superstition ;  that  is  to 
■say,  a  belief  hastily  formed  from  superficial  inductions,  yet 
passionately  maintained  in  the  teeth  of  contrary  evidence.  It 
Teposes,  indeed,  not  on  evidence,  but  on  ignorance  and  the 
grossest  confusion  of  ideas.  Moreover,  when  the  effects 
which  this  superstition  tends  to  brmg  about,  and  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  impoverish,  even  to  destroy,  all  that  is  greatest, 
noblest,  all  that  is  most  beautifnl'and  fair  in  human  thought 
iOnd  in  human  life,  come  to  be  understood,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
A  truly  degrading  superstition,  meriting  even  to  be  called  the 
basest  of  all  superstitions  ;  for,  although  all  superstitions  are 
hateful  and  tend  to  degrade  mankind,  yet  no  other  can  be  so 
■degrading  as  that  which  would  bring  home  to  every  man  the 
■  NotabI;  Piol«a»r  Baeck«L 
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conTiction  of  bis  onn  esBential  and  ineradicable  bestiality—ft 
conviction  as  fatal  to  political  freedom  and  social  barmony  as 
to  intellectnal  Buperiority  and  moral  caltivation.  This  Buper- 
Btition  may  be  efFectanlly  put  an  end  to  by  a  \ride  diffoBion 
of  knowledge  as  to  ^hat  bnman  speech  and  buman  intellect 
really  are.  Ab  Wilbelm  Yan  Humboldt  long  ago  most  traly 
said,  '  Man  is  man  only  through  speecb,  but  in  order  to  in- 
Tent  it  be  must  be  already  man.'  The  study  of  langaage  will 
clearly  show  us  that  intellect  could  never  have  been  evolTed 
from  sense  by  tbe  play  and  interaction  of  those  varied  forcea 
which  we  see  energizing  in  tbe  world  apart  from  man,  i.e.t. 
in  tbe  physical  world,  and  in  the  world  of  merely  vegetal 
and  animal  life.  Man's  distinctive  prerogative  now,  the  power 
of  rational  speech,  is  the  sensible  sign  of  the  supreme  dignity 
of  that  admirable  bnman  intellect  which  well  merits  to  b& 
the  endless  object  of  our  untiring  admiration,  and  which 
refuses  to  come  within  tbe  power  and  scope  of  any  merely 
physical  and  organic  process  of  evolution. 

ST.   OEoaaE  MIVABT. 
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(1)  Statitlieal  BeijuUr  of  tlu  dilomj  nf  Victiiria.  Compiled 
(aitiiuiilhj)  from  OlUcial  BeconU  in  the  Office  of  tJie  Govern, 
meiit  Stailtt.    Melbourne. 

(2)  Sttitiitical  Itegiiter  of  Xew  South  Wales.  Compiled  (mmialli/} 
fr<im0ffici4ilIieturi}»intlieJSegUtrar-0eneraVs Office.    Sydney. 

(8)  Statitiical  r,e<iister  of  the  Prorince  of  South  Auttralia.  Com- 
piled  {annualhj)  from  Official  lUcorda  in  the  Office  of  the 
Qoveriiment  Statist.    Adelaide. 

(4)  Statiatics  of  the  Colony  of  Qiieeiitland.  Compiled  {atinnallij} 
fromO_fficial Iieco}-daintheISe<ji»trar-GeiieraVs(lffite.  Brisbane. 

(5)  Statiitks  of  the  Colony  nf  Tiiimaiiin.  Com'/iiM  (annualli/} 
from  the  Office  of  the  Goremmeiit  Statistician  from  Official 
llecoriU.     UobaitTowu. 

(6)  A  Hiitorii  of  Prices.  By  Thomas  Tcoke,  F.R.S.,  and 
William  Newmabch.  Tots.  V.  and  VI.  Loncraiaue  and  Co^ 
1857. 

AtisTRALii,  the  newest  of  the  worlds,  has  just  held  the^ 
second  of  her  Internntionnl  Exhibitions ;  and  probably  tb& 
future  historian  will  choose  these  two  great  exhibitions  at- 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  as  events  suitably  marking  the  dose 
of  the  most  remarkable  epoch  in  the  modem  l^'orld,  as  ulK_ 
doubtedly  the  first  Great  Exhibition  in  London  signalized. 
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its  begiuniug.  These  incideDts,  indeed,  are  highly  typical. 
Better  than  any  other  single  event,  they  illustrate  the  great 
«xpanBioD  of  human  Bettlements  and  of  material  civilization, 
which  ai-e  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  memorable  epoch 
'which  began  thirty  years  ago.  From  London  to  Melbourne 
in  the  south,  from  London  to  San  Francisco  in  the  far  west — 
liow  vast  is  the  traneition !  If  the  English  metropolis  has  not 
played  any  paramount  part  in  the  recent  marvellous  espsusioa 
of  the  European  race  and  European  civilization,  it  is  at  least 
-the  fitting  milestone  from  ivhich  that  progress  may  be 
measured.  Thirty  years  ago,  bb  now,  London  was  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  world.  Geographers  have  remarked, 
with  sufficient  triith  to  justify  a  striking  saying,  that  the 
British  Isles,  this  little  spot  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  really  the  centre  of  the  largest  mass  of  land  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  the  most  suitable  site  for  tho 
world's  emporium.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thirty  years  ago  Lon- 
don was  already  in  the  van  of  the  commercial  world ;  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  not  only  the  first  World's  Fau*  should 
be  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  also  that  the  first 
conception  of  such  a  project  should  have  arisen  in  England, 
AS  the  most  memorable  individual  achievement  of  the  consort 
of  England's  Queen,  Albert  the  Good. 

How  many  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  hopes  to  which  the 
lovely  World's  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  gave  rise — or  at  least  of 
which  it  was  a  concomitant  and  partly  type  or  exponent — have 
been  dashed  to  the  ground,  fragile  and  vanishing  as  was  the 
crystal  structure  itself !  Instead  of  a  millennium  of  peace, 
Europe,  after  nigh  forty  years  of  international  repose,  beheld 
the  opening  of  a  new  series  of  great  wars ;  and  in  lieu  of 
social  concord,  we  have  had  the  bloody  Commune  at  Paris, 
and  at  present  behold  the  red  spectre  abroad  on  the  conti- 
nent in  the  forms  of  Nihilism  and  Socialism,  passionately 
plotting  the  destruction  of  society  and  civilization,  menacing 
Europe  with  a  chaos  in  the  wild  dream  of  rearing  a  commu- 
nistic Utopia  upon  the  levelled  ruins.  Truly,  the  path  of 
human  progress  is  at  best  through  brambles  and  pitfalls ;  and 
at  times,  like  Ihe  bewildered  rider  on  the  bosky  Mexican 
prairies,  the  end  of  its  arduous  and  bootless  efforts  is  an 
unwilling  yet  compulsory  return  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started.  Nevertheless,  in  its  main  and  particular  object,  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  has  truly  symbolized  the  course  of  the 
«poch  which  it  was  meant  to  herald.  Paris  and  Vienna  in 
Europe,  New  -York  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  new  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  at  the  Antipodes,  have  followed  the  example  of 
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London,  irhile  the  grand  feature  of  the  intorvening  perioci 
lias  been  tbe  growth  of  that  International  Trade  which  it  waa 
the  special  object  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  to  glorify 
and  promote.  Commerce — in  itself  developed,  and  in  this  work 
aided,  b;  the  marrellous  inventions  of  locomotion  and  in- 
stantaneous verbal  communication — has  now  brought  the 
ends  of  the  earth  together ;  and  California  and  Anstmlta,  the 
nttermoRt  parts  of  the  globe,  are  now  familiar  not  only  in  name 
but  in  thoughtful  pnrpose,  to  even  the  uneducated  maRses  of 
our  own  country,  and  in  lesser  degree  of  the  civilized  world  at 
large. 

Of  the  population  of  our  large  towns  there  is  probably  no 
section  so  ignorant,  in  knowledge  which  does  not  immediately 
and  practically  concern  themselves,  as  the  Cockneys  or  pnre 
Londoners  of  tbe  lower  class.  Yet  it  so  happens  that  ilie 
name  of  the  late  fonnd  island- continent  of  the  Boutb,  and 
some  of  the  qualities  and  doings  of  its  people,  have  become 
'familiar  as  household  words'  even  to  the  street-boys  of 
London,  as  well  as  to  the  more  opaque  understandings  of 
the  '  bargees '  of  the  river.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the 
Londoner,  although  purely  urban  in  bis  life  and  habits,  is  in 
framS  of  mind  quite  a  sporting  character ;  and  it  is  through 
this  eyelet  of  his  sharp  yet  circumscribed  natnre  that  Australia, 
or  at  least  AuBtrnltans,  have  penetrated  vividly  into  his  com> 
prehension.  Has  not  the  Australian  Trickett  beaten  our 
champion  ecnller,  Sadler  ?  And  ban  not  an  Australian  team 
only  just  failed  to  beat  tbe  best  of  our  English  elevens  in  the 
cricket-field  9  Has  there  ever  been  as  exciting  or  memorable 
a  day  at  the  Oval  as  that  on  which  the  cricketers  of  England 
and  Australia  contended  redonbtably  for  the  palm  of  victory  9 
And  has  not  the  'demon  bowling'  of  a  Bpofforth  and  the 
splendid  fielding  of  our  Australian  brothers  been  talked  of 
and  betted  upon  alike  in  the  West-end  clubs  and  in  the 
dingy  lanes  of  Sboreditch  and  Blackfriars  ?  And  this  was  not 
the  first,  but  a  return  series  of  matches  in  which  England's 
progeny  at  the  Antipodes  have  engaged  as  worthy  antagonists 
with  the  '  old  stock '  at  home  in  that  finest  and  most  popular 
of  thoroughly  English  games. 

These  sporting  events  of  the  past  year,  in  truth,  have  had 
a  very  peculiar  interest  and  even  importance.  While  our 
national  trode-statiBtics  show  how  vigoronsly  and  largely 
the  naw-born  Australian  people — nation,  perhaps,  we  should 
say — take  their  place  in  tbe  great  work  of  international 
commerce,  and,  most  of  all,  of  trade  with  their  old  home, 
these    contests  In  open-air    games  of   combined  skill  and 
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liibleticism  prove  that  the  Atistralians,  those  Britoim  of  the 
South,  preserve  alike  the  old  Englieb  spirit  aod  the  stout  Eng< 
lieb  physique.  '  Coelam,  nou  aDimum  (nee  corpora)  mutant ' 
may  be  said  of  these  Northmen  who  have  now  planted  them* 
selves  as  a  young  but  already  powerful  nation  beneath  the 
stars  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Although  their  climate  is  hardly 
BO  favourable  as  ours  for  vigorous  outdoor  exercise,  Australians 
can  fairly  compete  with  the  British  race  in  the  mother  Isles 
alike  in  rowing,  yachting,  cricketing,  and  faorse-riding.  In 
cattle-driving  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  interior,  and  in  long 
journeys  through  the  bush,  they  have  fully  developed  the  art 
of  roDgh-riding ;  and  although  in  horsemanship  they  do  not 
show  the  finished  style  30  common  on  the  Lincolnshire  fields, 
our  Australian  brethren  have  as  firm  a  seat  in.  the  saddle  and 
as  daring  a  spirit  as  the  best  of  our  own  foxbunters.  They 
have  no  wily  fox  to  follow,  but  they  hunt  the  more  vigorous 
kangaroo ;  and  while,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural competition,  we  have  to  pass  a  Gi-ound  Game  Bill, 
proscribing  bares  and  rabbits,  ihe  Australians,  rejoicing  in 
the  vast  productive  resources  of  their  country,  indulge  tbeir 
passion  for  not  unprofitable  sport  by  introducing  from 
abroad,  by  careful  acclimatization,  the  Jera  naturte  in  which 
their  own  island-continent  is  bo  singularly  deficient.  They 
stock  their  rivers  with  salmon  for  the  pleasant  sport  of  rod- 
fishing  ;  they  seek  to  plenish  tbeir  solitudes  by  importing 
wild  animals  and  game-birds  for  the  pleasures  of  shooting 
and  the  chase.  Indeed,  even  for  borse-racing,  and  we  fear 
also  for  betting,  they  show  a  taste  which,  whether  praise- 
worthy or  not,  must  prove  to  John  Bull  that  they  ore  '  chips 
of  the  old  block.'  In  intellectual  pursuits,  also,  and  in  tbeir 
principles  and  system  of  government,  the  Australians  are 
proving  themselves  worthy  of  their  racial  origin ;  while 
their  material  civilizatioii,  rarely  favoured  as  it  has  been  by 
extraordinary  circumstances,  has  advanced  with  a  rapidity 
well-nigb  unparalleled  in  the  world.  Under  all  these  oiroum- 
stances,  the  'blowing,'  or  Belf-laudation,  which  Mr.  Anthony 
'f  roUope  regards  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Australians— and 
which  bas  long  been  familiar  to  ns  in  the  Americans — olthougli 
not  to  be  admired,  can  bardly  be  wondered  at. 

And  all  this  progress  in  the  development  of  bumon  power 
and  of  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life  has  been  attained 
(speaking  roundly)  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation. 
Australian  history  dates  really  from  1851,  and  even  its 
origines,  its  earliest  and  insignificant  beginnings,  are  within 
ibe  span  of  one  long  human  life.    John  Fascoe  Fawkner, 
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the  foiuder  of  tbe  city  of  Melboome,  now  the  metropolis  (if 
one  ma;  venture  so  to  call  it)  of  the  AuBtralian  continent, 
lived  to  so  recent  a  date  that  he  was  presented  to  the  Dnke 
of  Edinburgh  when  the  royal  Duke  visited  Australia  ;  and  on« 
of  the  Henty  brothers,  who  preceded  Fawkner  by  a  year  in 
settling  on  the  mimcraa-clad  banks  of  the  Yarra-Yarta,  is  alive 
at  the  present  day. 

According  to  the  common  and  natural  usage  of  transferring 
to  new  lands  the  names  of  places  familiar  in  the  coimtries  from 
whence  the  discoverers  or  colonizers  come,  the  vast  island- 
continent  of  the  South  was  first  named  New  Holland  by  the 
Dutch  navigators ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  last  eeotary, 
the  greatest  of  Kagliuh  navigators,  Captain  Cook,  took  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King 
George  the  Third,  he  christened  this  new  British  possessioD, 
New  South  Wales,  a  name  then  applied  generally  to  the  entire 
region.  But  the  island-continent  was  so  vast,  the  early  settle- 
ments were  so  sparse  and  distant  from  one  another,  and  the 
means  of  intercommunicatioo  were  bo  difficult,  that  as  colo- 
nization progressed, 'New  South  Wales'  became  subdivided, 
and  the  region  originally  so  called  now  holds  only  second  rank. 
Of  the  present  divisions,  besides  the  island  of  Tasmania  (Van 
Dieman's  Land),  South  Australia  was  first  split  off  from  New 
South  Wales,  then  Victoria  (originally  called  the  Port  Philip 
District),  and  lastly  Queensland.  The  Australian  territories 
first  received  attention  in  the  mother  country  as  peculiarly 
suitable  for  penal  settlements.  'Botany  Bay'  became  a 
household  word  for  transportation ;  and,  undoubtedly,  both 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  South  Wales  proper,  with 
its  capital,  Sydney,  owed  no  small  amount  of  their  earliest 
progress  to  the  labour  of  the  imported  convicts  from  the  far- 
off  British  Isles.  Tasmania,  a  small  and  thickly  wooded 
island,  and  the  seat  of  Botany  Bay,  became  at  a  comparatively 
early  time  fully  stocked  with  pastoral  settlemonts,  and  there- 
after gave  the  chief  impetus  to  the  settlement  of  what  is  now 
the  colony  of  Victoria.  A  sti'ong  desire  arose  for  '  pastures 
new,'  and  some  of  the  more  enterprising  Tasmanions  began  to 
cross  the  narrow  channel  and  settle  on  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  mainland,  around  the  shores  of  Poi-t  Philip  or  on  the 
grassy  plains  of  Yarra-Yaira.  In  1834  the  Messrs.  Henty 
established  themselves  at  Portland ;  and  soon  afterwards  two 
other  expeditions  from  Tasmania,  one  led  by  Mr.  Batman  and 
the  other  by  Mr,  Fawkner,  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Port  Philip  at  the  place  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne.   The  very  beginning  of  that  city  may  be  said  to  have 
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l)eea  a  etoie  and  tavern,  bailt  by  Fd'wkiier'B  party,  and  -wbicb, 
being  a  place  of  public  resort  and  of  corporeal  supply  during 
tbe  week,  was  also  used  as  a  place  for  divine  service  on  SuD* 
days — architecturally  a  mere  '  shanty,'  still  exiBting,  and  re- 
garded  as  a  venerable  relic  of  bygone  times,  in  1862,  lyhen 
the  flood  of  gold- seekers  began  to  pour  into  the  juvenile  city 
from  the  old  centres  of  population  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  1835,  Major  Mitchell,  who  had  been  exploring  the  interior, 
published  his  narrative,  in  which  he  styled  the  region  '  Ans< 
tralia  Felix,'  in  admiration  of  its  natural  fertility,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  We  have  discovered  a  country  ready  for  the  imme- 
diate reception  of  civilized  man,  and  flt  to  become  [the  abode 
of]  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  l '  Settlei-s  began 
steadily  to  arrive  in  tbe  new  colony,  and  each  new  arrival  of 
fiock-masters  pushed  further  and  further  into  the  vast  Folitary 
plains  of  the  interior.  The  flrst  census  of  the  State  of 
Victoria  was  taken  iu  1836,  showing  a  population  of  only 
142  males  and  Si)  females ;  and  a  year  later  the  popalatioa 
amounted  to  500,  owning  150  horses,  2,600  cattle,  and  150,000 
sheep — showing  a  highly  prosperous  condition  of  tbe  popula- 
tion. But  speculation,  horn  of  the  sanguine  spirit  and  trading 
vigour  of  the  people,  outran  even  the  highly  prosperous 
reality  ;  and  a  short  period  of  exaggerated  hopes  and  inflated 
prices  quicldy  overcast  the  fortunes  of  the  young  community. 
Thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Australian  history,  we  find 
an  outburst  of  the  speculative  spirit — even  in  agricultural  in- 
dustry, in  the  solid  matter  of  sheep  and  oxen — such  as  again 
and  again  chequered  its  subsequent  career  when  speculation 
found  the  most  congenial  of  ail  its  fields,  viz..  Money  itself, 
the  canonized  metal  which  constitutes  the  chief  cui'rency 
of  civilized  mankind. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  beginnings  of  Australia  and  of  what 
is  now  its  metropolitan  province,  Victoria.  But  before  comr 
ing  to  tbe  Gold-discoveries,  which  so  brilliantly  revolutionized 
its  career,  it  is  highly  instructive  to  notice  some  of  the  general 
conditions  under  which  this  Britain  of  the  South  was  colo- 
nized. 

The  colonization  of  Australia  took  place  under  peculiar  and, 
in  most  respects,  highly  favourable  conditions.  From  tbe 
outset  tbe  settlers  were  of  one  nation :  they  all  came  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  mostly  from  England.  Even  under  the 
excitement  of  the  gold-discoveries  the  immigration  came  en- 
tirely from  Great  Britain,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  migratory 
«migrants  from  China.  Thus  the  Australian  colonies  possess 
Ihe  great  advantage  of  a  homogeneous  population, — a  marked 
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contiaet  to  the  medley  of  peoples  which  poured  into  California, 
and  which,  by  the  antagonism  of  races,  aggravated  the  dis- 
order which  80  long  prevailed  in  that  sister  gold-coantry. 
In  Australia,  also,  the  immigrants  came  from  the  most  orderly 
and. civilized  of  countries,  whereas  half-barbarous  adrentorers 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  California  settlers. 

Anstralia  had  another  great  advantage  over  the  other 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  aboriginal  population  was 
sparse  and  unwarlike.  Their  tribal  organization  was  of  the 
weakest  and  most  mdimentaiy  kind — without  great  chiefs, 
still  less  with  tribal  confederacies.  Accordingly  the  Australian 
colonies  have  never  been  troubled,  or  their  progress  impeded. 
by  conflicts  with  the  natives,  as  has  been  the  case  in  all 
our  other  colonies.  In  America  our  settlers  had  to  enconntor 
the  savage  Indian  tribes,  in  South  Africa  the  Kaffirs  and 
Zulus,  in  New  Zealand  tbe  Klaories — in  a  snccession  of  costly 
and  embarrassing  conflicts  of  which  tbe  end  has  not  come 
even  yet.  Id  Australia,  vast  as  that  island-continent  is,  bnd 
widespread  as  are  the  British  settlements,  there  has  always 
been  peace  within  their  borders,  undisturbed  either  by  external 
foe  or  internal  diEseusions,  or  by  hostilities  with  the  aborigines  ; 
nor  have  the  white  men  presnmed  on  their  superior  jKiwer 
to  oppress  or  despoil  tbe  earlier  owners  of  the  land. 

Happily,  also,  the  colonization  of  Australia  was  conducted 
systematically,  and  with  a  social  organization.  The  various 
settlements  were  founded  on  the  Wakefield  principle.  This 
system  recognized,  from  experience,  tbe  defects  of  desultory 
and  haphazard  colonization.  In  its  main  features  it  was  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  method  of  planting  colonies,  as  con- 
ducted by  tbe  Fhcenicions  and  Greeks,  and  as  exemplified  in 
the  still  more  ancient  settlements  made  from  Egypt.  In  these 
enterprises  the  emigration  was  not  confined  to  a  desultory 
Bwarming-off  of  tbe  poor  and  labouring  classes ;  it  included 
all  classes,  and  generally  took  place  under  a  chief  or  recog- 
nized leader  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  It  was 
a  planting  of  communities,  not  merely  a  going  forth  of  colonists. 
In  one  respect  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  between 
tbe  colonies  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  With  tbe 
former  the  prime  object  was  commerce — tbe  establishment  of 
emporiums  for  tbe  merchandize  of  the  surrounding  region. 
Hence  the  Town — Carthage,  Gades,  Marseilles — was  the  first 
work  of  the  settlers,  and  it  continacd  to  be  the  stronghold  and 
centre  of  the  colony  :  in  some  cases  it  was  the  colony  itself. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  great  colonizers  in  modern 
times,  the  social  spirit  is  weak  compared  with  what  it  was 
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Rmong  the  ancient  ciyilizations ;  and  even  ander  tlie  Wake* 
field  Bystem,  where  fftmilieB,  in  preference  to  individuals,  con- 
stituted the  emigration,  the  settlers  quickly  spread  themBelves 
over  the  new  country,  engaging  chiefly  inagricultuial  pursuits. 
Such  procedure,  indeed,  rras  indispensable  in  the  case  of  the 
AuBtraHaii  colonies,  vfaich  lay  far  apart  foom  the  highways 
of  the  world's  commerce,  and  where  there  were  no  existing' 
prodacte  of  the  region,  nor  at  that  time  any  mineral  store,  to- 
furnish  materials  for  commerce. 

The  Wakefield  system  of  colonization,  elaborately  worked  oni 
by  its  author,  aimed  at  '  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between 
land,  labour,  and  capital.'  At  the  outset  it  was  derided  hy- 
men of  science,  like  U'CuHoch  and  others,  as  Utopian  and 
impracticable;  and  nndouhtedly  this  opposition  seriously  ob- 
structed the  project,  and  maimed  it  of  its  full  realization,  by 
tending  to  prejudice  againstit  the  better  classes,  whose  co-ope- 
ration was  indispensable.  Nevertheless  the  system  gi-adually 
established  itself  in  public  favour,  and  the  soandness  of  its 
principles  (thanks  to  its  success)  became  recognized  by  the 
Government. 

The  most  ordinary,  and  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Wakefield  system — under  which  all  the  Anstraliaa 
colonies  and  also  New  Zealand  were  settled — was  a  systematio 
and  careful  employment  of  the  lands  in  each  colony  as  a 
means  of  promoting  immigration.  The  puhUe  lands  were 
carefully  administered,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sole  were 
devoted  to  defraying,  or  lightening,  the  costs  of  emigration  to 
suitable  persons  or  families  from  the  mother  country.  For 
example,  the  State  of  Victoria  (after  its  separation  from  New 
South  Wales)  spent  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling  in 
assisting  immigration  from  the  British  Isles  in  the  years 
between  1850  and  1878.  By  such  means  a  supply  of  labour 
was  obtained,  without  which  the  powers  of  capital,  or  the 
advantage  of  wealthy  settlers,  would  have  been  shom  of 
their  beneficial  results.  Capital  is  of  little  use  in  a  new 
country,  or  in  any  country,  unless  there  bo  a  supply  of  labour 
through  which  it  can  operate  and  be  reproductive.  A  man 
with  money,  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  might  buy  a  large 
tract  of  potentially  valuable  land  at  a  vei^  small  price;  but, 
without  labour  to  utilize  it,  the  land  might  remain  unpro- 
dactive  for  a  generation ;  so  that,  through  loss  of  interest, 
the  property  would  prove  a  most  costly  investment,  how- 
ever little  may  have  been  the  first  cost  or  outlay — in  other 
words,  however  cheaply  the  land  may  have  been  purchased. 
Capital,  always  scarce  in  new  countries,  will  not  go  there 
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at  all  if  there  be  not  an  available  anpply  of  labour.  Capital 
is  the  means  whereby  the  intellect  and  enterprise  of  one  man 
is  multiplied  in  potency,,  \Torking  tlirough  the  agency  of 
scores  of  otiier  men,  ifttb  a  proportionately  increased  gain 
to  its  owner,  TrhUe  giving  suitable  remnneration  to  the  hired 
ivorkers.  The  Parliaments  of  tlie  Australifin  colonies,  also, 
^d  much  to  quicken  the  development  of  the  country  by  the 
«onBtraction  of  public  works,  most  of  which,  besides  serving 
this  purpose,  were  fitted  to  be  ere  long  remunerative  to  the 
<iovernment.* 

The  Wakefield  system  greatly  promoted  the  growth  of 
commerce  in  Australia,  and  enabled  the  colony  to  become  a 
trading  country  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would  otherwise 
iiave  been  possible.  Emigrants  ordinarily  consist  of  the  poorer 
class ;  and  several  thousand  families  may  establish  an  equal 
number  of  small  farms,  and  thereon  live  comfortably,  yet 
without  producing  any  surplus  property  or  commodities,  still 
less  of  such  kind  and  in  such  manner  as  to  be  available  for 
export.  Even  if  a  considerable  number  of  those  families  each 
produced  a  email  surplus  of  commodities,  this  surplus,  being 
distributed  among  so  many  owners,  and  over  bo  wide  a  tract 
of  country,  could  not  readily  he  concentrated  for  the  purposes 
of  export  trade.  But  when,  as  occurred  in  Australia,  capitalists 
bought  or  hired  large  tracts  of  ground,  stocking  them  with 
eheep  or  other  animals,  and  working  their  '  sheep-runs  *  by 
hired  shepherds — each  of  whom  was  able  to  look  after  a  large 
number  of  stock — a  surplus  of  produce  at  once  arose ;  because 
the  stock  thus  reared  was  far  in  escess  of  the  requirements  alike 
of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  work-people.t  In  this  case  there 
are  two  factors  of  production,  namely,  labour  plus  capital, 
whereas,  in  the  former  and  ordinary  case  in  colonies,  there  is 
only  one,  viz.,  labour.  Manual  or  physical  labour,  for  which 
kind  of  work  alone  is  there  scope  in  new  countries,  can  produce 
little  more  than  is  needed  and  consumed  by  the  labourer :  its 


Prior  to  1878.                    I  Daring  1878. 

HaUvfaiVB £15.741.657  ,  £93E,6GC 

Bonds  and  Bridges 6,357,267  ,  11.8BS 

-UelbowneWaterSapply  1,438.129  66,229 

Otber  Water  Works   1,740,232,  34,612 

Other  Public  Works  ... .7,651,898  ]  313,039 


Total  Expenditure. .£33,629,1831 


Total. 
£16,677,323 

C.869,155 
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retam  is  little  more  tban  self-sappartin^.  Bat  there  is  no 
mjstery  in  the  vastly  superior  results  obtftined  wbeo  capital  i» 
added  to  labour.  Capital  represents,  and  is  tberesalt  of  ante- 
cedent labour :  it  is  an  acoumulation  of  proGts  from  past 
labour;  and,  if  it  be  largo,  it  may  be  tbe  sum  of  many 
buadred  of  labourers.  Capital  may  be  regarded  as  accumu- 
lated labour  in  tbe  most  condensed  and  readily  active  form, 
— capable,  as  if  at  tbe  toucb  of  tbe  wizard's  rod,  of  being- 
converted  into  labonr,  reproducing  at  will  tbe  energy  or 
working-power  out  of  wbich  it  sprang  or  was  accumulated. 
'  It  may  be  likened  to  a  coiled  spring  wbicli  has  been  wound  up 
by  tbe  power  or  labour  of  many  men,  or  even  of  generations  of 
men,  and  which  can  nt  once  give  out  all  the  power  thus  ao- 
cumulated  and  stored  in  it — equivalent  to  the  sum  of  tbe  past 
labour  expended  upon  the  machine.  As  regards  the  colony  a» 
ft  whole,  the  presence  of  Capital  had  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
the  working  or  productive  power  of  each  unit  of  the  population 
had  been  vastly  augmented,  while  their  needful  wants  or  con- 
sumption remained  no  more  tban  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 
In  this  way  there  arose  a  surplus  of  production,  which  soon 
made  Australia  an  exporting  and  trading  country. 

The  chief  form  of  investment  of  capital,  and  the  source  of 
the  eatly  foreign  trade  of  Australia,  was  the  Squatter  system. 
A  vast  region  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  land  lay  before  the 
immigrants,  and  the  country  beyond  the  CoaBt  Range  was 
peculiarly  htted  for  pastoral  settlement.  Accordingly,  while 
the  poorer  class  of  immigrants  purchased  allotments  of  ground 
adjoming  the  coast,  converting  them  into  small  farms,  the 
wealthy  class  took  on  lease  lai-ge  grazing  tracts  on  the  plains 
of  the  Murray  Elver  and  its  tributaries,  and  b'tocked  them 
chiefly  with  breeds  of  sheep  from  Europe.  Under  the  clement 
skies  of  that  region  the  docks  multiplied  rapidly,  needing 
little  attendance..  Mutton  became  exceedingly  cheap  through- 
out the  colony ;  indeed,  owing  to  tbe  smallness  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  high  cost  of  conveyance,  the  greater  part  of  the- 
flesh  of  the  flocks  was  of  no  value.  Tbe  processes  of  pre- 
serving meat,  now  so  common,  were  then  unknown  ;  neither 
had  large  ocean-steamers  come  into  use  to  expedite  and 
facilitate  conveyance  between  these  distant  settlements  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  wool  and  tallow  were  not  perish- 
able and  were  readily  conveyable ;  and  so  the .  flocks  were 
yearly  shorn  of  their  fleeces,  and  their  carcases  were  boiled 
down  for  tbe  tallow:  and  these  two  commodities,  almost  from 
the  outset,  formed  the  staple  of  a  foreign  trade  for  the  new- 
country. 
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So  irisely  conducted  and  80  prosperons  vos  the  settlement 
of  the  Aastraliou  colonies,  that  in  1841  (only  tea  jeare  from 
the  first  settlement),  tbe  Crown-lands  sold  at  a,  £i  an  acre, 
instead  of  12a.  as  originally  contemplated.  Contemporarily 
-Uie  Government-lands  in  tlie  United  States,  althougu  mncb 
more  accessible  to  European  emigrants,  sold  at  only  a  dollar 
an  acre.  After  being  thoroughly  discassed,  tbe  Squatter 
system  was  formally  adopted  and  established  by  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  whole  Anstralian  colonies  in  1816.  But 
soon  afterwards  tlie  unexpected  advent  of  the  gold-discoveries 
rapidly  began  to  alter  the  conditions  of  tbe  case.  Population 
and  the  requirement  for  land  increased  with  wholly  unlooked- 
for  rapidity,  gradually  rendering  unsuitable  a  land-system 
which  bad  worked  admirably  during  the  circumstances  for 
which  it  bad  been  designed.  The  gold-diggers  rushed  heedlessly 
or  defiantly  into  the  lands  of  the  squatters,  where  the  only  sign 
of  ownership  or  occnpaney  was  an  occasional  fiock  of  sheep. 
The  sqnatters  were  incensed  at  such  an  invasion  of  tbeii^  ter- 
ritory, and  there  began  that  great  land-question  which  ever 
since  has  been  by  for  the  most  momentons  and  the  most 
bitterly  fought  subject  of  contention  throughont  tbe  Aastralian 
colonies.  The  influx  of  the  gold-diggers,  however,  was  any- 
thing  but  a  financial  hardship  to  the  squatters;  for  the 
price  of  mutton  and  of  other  farm-prodace  rose  immensely, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  the  squatters* 
property.  Loi'ge  fortunes  were  made  by  those  sheep-farmers 
who  sold  their  property  when  the  gold-fever  was  at  its  height, 
and  AustraUan  millionaires  for  some  years  became  common 
in  England.  A  tare  phenomenon;  for  it  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  occturenoes  for  a  man  to  make  a  large  fortune  from 
farming. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Australia  when  the  gold-dis- 
coveries took  place.  In  all  social  respects  the  colony  presented 
a  most  favourable  contrast  to  what  had  occurred,  and  indeed 
was  still  occurring,  in  CaUfornia.  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  in  common  with  tbe  other  Australian  colonies,  pos- 
sessed a  stable  govemment  and  an  orderly  society.  The 
population  was  homogeneous  in  race,  and  the  flood  of  immi- 
gration occasioned  by  the  gold-discoveries  (the  migratory 
Chinese  excepted)  belonged  entirely  to  the  British  stock. 
The  gold  settlers  found  themselves  among  a  population  of  the 
same  race,  language,  laws,  and  religion  as  themselves.  Hence 
there  was  a  reign  of  order  in  Australia  even  daring  tbe  gold- 
fever,  which  was  a  happy  contrast  to  the  chaos  and  torhulence 
prevalent  in  California.    And,  as  already  stated,  this  security 
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"to  life  and  property  \ras  attended  by  material  as  irell  as  moral 
And  social  benefits ;  for  wages  and  prices  returned  to  a  normal 
level  as  soon  as  tbe  exceptional  conditions  of  snppl;  and 
-demand  were  over,  inBteitd  of  being  longer  kept  at  an  excessive 
height,  as  in  California,  owing  to  the  turbulence  and  oooial 
disorders  under  which  industrial  pursuits  had  to  be  carried  on. 

In  1850,  just  before  the  great  gold-discoveries  occurred,  the 
Australian  colonies,  with  the  ready  assent  of  tbe  mother 
country,  acquired  tJio  powers  of  self-government,  with  par- 
liamentary institutions,  but  under  Governora  appointed  by  the 
imperial  government,  and  paid  out  of  the  colonial  revenues. 
Under  any  circumstances  Australia  could  safely  reckon  upon 
a  slow  bat  steady  and  orderly  career  of  prosperity.  Far 
removed  from  Europe— the  seat  of  the  great  warring  States, 
und  the  chief  source  or  centre  of  the  world'awars;  secureevea 
from  the  visits  of  hostile  fleets,  because  protected  by  tbe  all- 
powerful  British  navy ;  exempt  also  from  any  internal  con- 
:llict8  with  a  hostile  native  population — the  Australian  colonies 
were  to  a  singular  extent  left  free  to  develop  their  resources 
in  perfect  peace  and  security.  Nevertheless,  but  for  the  magio 
power  of  gold,  their  progress  would  have  been  slow,  and  rural 
life  alone  would  have  prevailed  for  many  generations.  Qreat 
towns — those  hearts  of  civilization,  where  the  pulse  of  human 
life  beats  quickest,  albeit  feverishly  at  times — would  not 
jet  have  arisen  even  upon  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  and 
secure  haven  of  Port  Philip.  Australia  would  have  remained 
a  sparsely  peopled  land,  -covered  hy  the  wide  sheep-walka  of 
ihe  wealthy  squatters,  and  by  the  small  farms  of  the  common 
people :  a  land  without  poverty,  and  of  secure  although  homely 
comfort ;  and  with  no  greater  foreign  trade  than  arose  frotn 
the  wool  and  tallow  brought  down  from  the  interior  over  bad 
roads  and  at  heavy  cost.  At  the  time  of  tbe  gold-discoveries, 
there  was  hardly  a  place  worthy  of  being  called  a  town ;  there 
were  no  piers  or  harbours  other  than  of  native  making;  and 
mde  jetties,  or  temporary  planking,  were  all  that  was  needed 
or  thought  necessary  for  the  few  ships  which  arrived  bringing 
immigrants  and  taking  away  the  surplus  agricultural  produce 
of  the  country.  But  Gold,  the  most  potent  of  magicians, 
speedily  transformed  Australia  as  it  transformed  Califoruia. 
It  built  Melbourne,  the  London  of  the  Antipodes,  and  changed 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  from  a  townless  and  sparsely 
peopled  agricultural  territory  into  a  state  containing  nearly 
all  the  commingled  industries  and  resources  which  build  up 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  greatest  nations. 

Even  prior  to  the  discoveries  in  California,  it  had  been 
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known  that  gold  was  to  be  met  with  In  AuBtralia.  Small  pieces 
o£  the  precious  metat  had  oecftsionally  been  picked  np  by 
shepherds  in  Victoria,  but  no  one  dreamt  that  the  country 
contained  great  beds  of  gold.  Accordingly  the  GoTernment 
disconragea  any  attempt  at  gold-finding.  Believing  that  tlie 
metal  only  existed  sporadically,  in  small  quantity,  and  was  to 
be  found  merely  by  chance,  the  G-oTcrnment  at  first  suppressed 
the  news  of  occasional  finds  of  the  ore,  fearing  lest  a  gold 
mania  and  gambling  spirit  would,  without  any  adequate  returD, 
divert  the  population  from  its  course  of  steady  industry.  But 
the  tidings  of  the  great  gold-discoveries  in  Cahfomia  changed 
the  aspect  of  this  matter.  A  rich  and  extensive  gold-region 
was  shown  to  be  possible  and  cxistcut.  Geologists,  also, 
recognized  a  resemblance  between  the  rock- formations  in  many- 
parts  of  Australia  and  those  which  had  proved  so  auriferous 
in  California;  and  the  same  resemblance  struck  the  eye  of 
«ome  settlers  who  had  previously  worked  on  the  Califomiau 
gold-beds.  In  March,  1850,  a  gold  nugget  was  found  at  Clunes 
and  was  exhibited  in  a  shop  in  Victoria.  Under  these  ciroum- 
stances,  the  Government  reversed  its  policy,  and,  wisely 
resolving  to  expedite  the  development  of  this  new  source  of 
wealth  for  the  colony,  offered  a  reward  to  the  discoverer  of 
a  gold-bed.  In  August,  I861,thepreciouBmetalwaBat  length 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hargreaves  in  large  quantity  at  Ballarat 
< — a  locality  which  bae  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in 
Australia.  And  soon  afterwards  gold  was  discovered  ia 
abundance  throughout  both  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
This  discovery  of  gold  rapidly  changed  the  entire  aspect 
and  general  condition  of  these  colonies.  They  had  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  industrial,  and  to  some  extent  of  social  dis- 
organization,  but  accompanied  by  a  vast  increase  of  wealth, 
which  soon  launched  the  country  on  a  new,  orderly,  and  most 
proEperous  career.  At  first,  the  whole  industrial  fabric  was 
dislocated,  and  population  rushed  away  from  its  old  seats  and 
pursuits.  'In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  half  the  male 
population  of  Victoria  had  left  their  legitimate  occupations, 
and  had  gone  hot-footed  in  search  of  the  precious  metal. 
Workshops  stood  idle,  business  places  were  closed,  ships  lay 
empty  at  the  wharves,  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  business  was 
allowed  to  drift  where  it  would :  there  was  but  one  thing 
thought  of,  and  that  was  gold.'  Next,  and  speedily,  there 
came  an  infiux  of  population  from  the  adjoining  colonies  or 
provinces  of  Australia ;  and  of  the  seventy  thousand  inhabitants 
of  South  Australia,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  borried  off 
jto  Victoria.    Finally,  in  the  summer  of  X852,  there,  began  to 
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arrive  the  flow  of  immigration  from  Europe,  which  for  seTeral 
years  continaed  to  pour  in  aa  fast  as  ahipe  could  briog  them. 
The  previously  solitary  expanse  of  Hobson's  Bay  began  to  fill 
with  emigrant  ships,  which  were  deserted  by  their  crews  as 
soon  as  they  dropped  anchor ;  and  before  they  could  be 
manned  again  for  departure,  no  less  than  £10  a  month  had  to 
be  paid  to  each  seaman  for  the  voyi^e.* 

In  Australia,  both  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
great  gold-beds  lay  beyond  the  Coast  Bange,  in  a  region  to 
which  there  were  no  roads,  and  where  no  habitations  were  to 
be  seen,  save  here  and  there,  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  the  homesteads  of  the  squatters.  It  was  fortonate  for 
the  gold-seekers  that  these  shepherd-kings  hsid  arrived  before 
them  in  the  solitude,  and  covered  the  wide  plains  with  their 
countless  fast-breeding  docks.  Animal  food  remained  cheap, 
even  when  the  rush  to  the  gold-fields  was  s,t  its  height ;  and 
as  small  farms  were  numerous,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
had  been  early  established,  the  scarcity  of  food-supplies  in 
Australia  never  became  so  severe  as  it  had  been  in  California. 
The  comparative  homogeneonsness  of  the  popnlatiou,  too, 
and  the  lesser  proportion  of  lawless  adventurers  and  outlaws 
from  foreign  lands,  rendered  life  and  property  on  the  plains  of 
Ballarat  and  Bendigo  less  insecure  than  they  were  among 
the  gulches  and  sierras  of  Nevada.  But  the  raging  thirst 
for  gold,  combined  with  the  unavoidable  absence  of  civic 
restraint,  which  ofl'ered  to  the  lawless  and  criminal  passions 
the  temptation  of  opportunity,  made  turbulence  and  crime  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Lawlessness,  it  is  true,  never  obtained 
the  mastery  in  any  district ;  but  at  the  gold-fields  and  on  the 
solitary  roads  leading  to  them,  thefts,  robberies,  and  even 
murders  were  perpetrated;  and  the  dissipated  class  of  miners 
carried  their  turbulence  and  unbridled  passions  into  the  towns, 
which  they  made  the  seat  of  their  passing  orgies. 

During  the  four  years  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  gold, 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  immigrants  were  added  to  the 
population  of  the  Australian  colonies — including  Tasmania, 
where  the  infiuz  was  small.  Despite  this  sudden  influx  of  - 
gold-seekers,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  remained  highly 
satisfactory — the  females  constituting  fully  forty'  per  cent. 
of  the  Australian    population,  even  in  Victoria  where  the 

*  '  At  tho  anchorage  in  Hobnn's  Bay,  at  tbe  present  date  (NoTembei,  1353). 
IheTO  ore  117  ships  or  borqaeB,  and  33biigB  or  BohooncTB,  besides  stGam.Tessela, 
and  about  70  sail  of  a  ligbtei  draught  of  nater,  wbich.  as  requiring  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  nine  feet  irhen  loaded,  are  able  to  ascend  the  river  to  Melbonm?. 
This  amount  of  shipping  forms  a  Eurprising  gpeotade  for  this  jonng  eolony  * 
(Melbonme  '  Aigoa ; '  Tooke,  vi.  p.  810). 
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flood  of  immigration  was  liu-gest.  Naturally  it  waa  the 
two  gold-colonies,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  which 
received  the  largest  portion  of  the  influx  of  popolation  ; 
and  Victoria,  which  was  by  fat  the  most  auriferous  region, 
was  the  goal  of  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  immigration  during  the  flrst  four  years.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  Victoria  in  August,  1851,  and  before  the 
end  of  that  year  fully  ten  thousand  immigrants  hod 
arrived  in  that  colony  in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  la 
each  of  the  next  two  years  the  immtgmtion  into  Victoria 
amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand.  This  was  the  flood- 
tide  of  the  immigiation.  Thereafter  it  began  to  slacken,  but 
the  immigrants  in  1854  into  this  single  colony  amounted  to 
About  seventy  thousand.  So  sadden  and  large  was  the  influx 
of  the  new  population  that  the  ex.ertions  of  the  Govemmeot, 
generously  aided  by  the  public,  were  requisite  to  {Kovide  tem- 

g)rary  occomoKMiation  for  the  immigrants  upon  landing, 
arracks  were  erected  at  Melbourne,  to  give  temporary  shelter 
at  a  small  charge,  while  the  larger  portion  of  the  immigrants 
encamped  in  tents — a  mode  of  habitation  which  was  health- 
ful, and  even  agreeable,  at  that  summer  season  of  the  Aus- 
iralian  year.  Several  villages  consisting  entirely  of  tents 
thus  arose  on  the  outskirts  of  Melbourne,  the  largest  of  which, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  contained  some  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  well  supplied  with  stores  and  protected  by  the 
urban  police.  The  popalatiou  of  Melbourne  at  this  time 
<Jannary,  1853)  hod  grown  to  flfty  thousand  persons,  or  more 
"than  double  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  gold-discoTeries, 
and  the  large  suburb  of  Bicbmond  contained  several  thousand 
more. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  gold-discoveries,  1861-53,  the 
population  at  work  upon  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria  was  not 
«orrectly  ascertained.  According  to  the  estimates  then  pub- 
lished,  the  population  so  engaged  amounted  in  1853  to  100,000, 
but  when  the  census  was  taken  in  April,  1854,  the  number  was 
ascertained  to  be  only  67,000.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  previous  estimate  was  exaggerated, 
because  in  Australia,  as  in  California,  a  great  crisis  occurred 
in  gold-seeking,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  gurface  of  the 
gold-fields,  and  the  impoBsibility  of  working  the  gold-beds  at 
even  a  small  depth  below  the  surface  without  machinery  and 
capital ;  in  consequence  of  which  change  in  the  conditions  of 
working,  individual  labour  gradually  became  ineffective,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  gold-diggers  forsook  the  gold-fi^ds,  and 
betook  themselves  to  other  work. 
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The  earnings  of  the  gold-diggers  during  the  first  stage  was 
reckoned  to  be  from  £8  to  i^lO  a  week.  This  was  the 
average ;  and  in  many  cases,  of  course,  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  miner  were  very  much  greater.  These  lucky  in- 
-stances  were  kept  in  mind  rather  than  the  average  earnings, 
high  as  these  were.  Every  instance  of  extraordinary  luck 
was  widely  circulated,  and  even  exaggerated,  by  the  shanty 
Iseepers  and  other  traders  at  the  gold-fields,  in  order  to  attract 
a  large  population,  among  whom  they  could  carry  on  their 
iighly  profitable  business.  In  1855,  the  daily  earnings  were 
-stUl  reckoned  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  shillings  a  day ;  but  by 
that  time  individual  labour  was  becoming  less  effective  than 
'Co-operation  under  a  capitalist  and  the  receipt  of  wages. 
Indeed,  with  the  eihanstion  of  the  surface-deposits,  and 
«8peciiLlly  with  the  growth  of  quartz-mining,  the  working  of 
-the  gold-beds  passed  into  the  ordinary  form  of  industry,  and 
wages  took  the  place  of  individual  earnings. 

Considering  that  the  average  earnings  in  1855  were  still 
«o  high  as  fully  £1  a  day,  it  seems  as  if  the  average  rate 
above  mentioned  of  £8  or  £10  a  week  was  too  low,  certainly  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  for  the  years  1852-5S,  when  the  yield 
of  the  gold-fields  per  head  of  workers  was  admittedly  at  its 
highest  point.  During  these  two  years,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
"wages  in  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  where  indnstry 
«otud  be  carried  on  more  comfortably,  or  with  less  hardship, 
than  at  the  gold-fields,  was  from  £6  to  £7  per  week ;  whereas 
the  rate  of  wages  prior  to  the  gold-discoveries  had  been  from 
thirty  to  forty  shiUings  a  week.  In  other  words,  the  discovery 
•of  gold  at  once  quadrupled  the  wages  of  ordinary  labour,  while 
the  gold-diggers  eam^  about  six  times  as  much.  In  this  way, 
for  several  years,  there  was  witnessed  the  remarkable  circum- 
■stance,  that  mere  manual  labour,  working  for  itself,  was  able 
to  produce  a  large  surplus  of  capital  or  reserve-wealth.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  Capital,  invested  in  the  squatting  system, 
which  had  produced  the  only  surplus  wealth  of  Australia  ;  but 
now,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  richness  and  easy  working  of 
the  gold-beds,  unassisted  Labour  rapidly  produced  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  wealth,  which  in  its  circulation  benefited 
all  classes  of  the  population,  and  became  the  main  source  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Australian 


The  emigrant  ships  arrived  earlier  than  the  trading  vessels. 
The  labonrmg  population  of  distant  countries  loosened  them- 
selves from  their  native  soil  and  rushed  to  the  gold-fields 
iaster  than  Commerce,  with  all  its  enterprise,  conld  fomisk 
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sttpplies  for  the  new  and  highly  profitable  markets  thus  opened 
to  it.  Accordingly  a  great  scarcity  of  commodities  ensned  in 
Anstralia,  although  it  was  felt  less  acntety  than  in  California. 
The  period  of  highest  prices  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  th* 
twelve  months  snbseqnent  to  August,  1852 ;  but  some  com- 
modities, especially  food-supplies,  attained  a  still  higher  price 
in  1854^55.  Taking  commodities  all  round,  prices  quadrupled, 
and  at  their  maximum  became  fivefold  compared  with  the 
prices  wbidi  had  prevailed  during  previous  years.  Butcher- 
meat,  the  most  plentiful  of  all  the  commodities  in  Victoria, 
rose  from  a  penny  ot  twopence  a  ponnd  to  sixpence  ia  the 
autamn  of  1852,  and  to  eightpenoe  and  ninepence  in  1854. 
Flour,  which  had  ranged  from  £8  to  £16  the  ton,  rose  to  £40 
in  1852 ;  and  after  falling  to  £30,  rose  again  to  £42  or  £44 
in  the  first  half  of  1855.  Butter  rose  from  a  shilling  or 
eighteenpence  the  pound  to  four  shillings  in  1853,  and  to  five 
shillings  at  Midsummer,  1855.  Garden  prodace  became  for  a 
while  still  dearer  :  a  cabbage  .early  in  1854  cost  five  shillings, 
but,  in  two  years  afterwards,  only  twopence.  Building 
materials,  during  the  height  of  the  gold-fever,  increased  in 
price  beyond  the  other  commodities.  Bricks  rose  from  thirty 
shillings  the  thousand  to  £15  and  £18  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
and  timber  per  foot  rose  from  fourpence  to  eighteenpence  in 
the  same  period  of  1852,  and  to  half-a-crowa  in  1853 ;  but  both 
of  these  materials,  and  many  other  commodities,  gradually 
sank  thereafter,  until  they  stood  at  about  double  their  old 
price  in  1857-68,  by  which  time  a  condition  of  settled  pro- 
sperity bad  been  reached. 

The  value  of  the  Crown-lands  throughout  the  colony  of 
Victoria  during  these  years  of  excessive  prices  rose  greatly, 
— the  average  price  per  acre  in  1851-53,  as  shown  by  the 
Government  land-sales,  being  £3  10s.,  as  against  two  guineas 
previously  ;  while  the  extent  of  land  sold  during  these  years 
WAS  twice  as  much  as  it  bad  been  during  the  whole  period 
from  1837  to  1850.  But  it  was  in  urban  localities  that  the 
rise  in  value  was  most  conspicuous,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
speculation  ds  well  as  prosperity,  the  price  of  town  and  sub- 
lUrban  land  rose  extravagantly  high.  The  fortunate  owner  of 
.  a  small  building-lot  in  Melbourne  in  a  few  months'  time  found 
himself  a  wealthy  capitalist;  and  in  some  of  the-streets  of  that 
city  land  sold  at  the  rate  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  the 
acre.* 

*  The  effect  ot  the  diBCOvcry  of  gold  on  Melbourne  land  pricea,  may  be  illoa- 

trated  bj  tbe  foltowiiu;  among  many  inslanees.    A  piece  of  land  in  Collins  Street,  J 

havine  22  feet  G  iniwes  frontage,  vitb  a  depth  ol  onl;  16  feet  G  inches,  havinc 
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.  Owing  to  these  liigh  prices,  the  cost  of  living,  of  course,  was 
proportionately  augmented ;  while  the  i-apidly  increased  wealth 
of  the  community,  arising  directly  and  indirectly  from  the 
gold-mines,  furnished  the  means  for  commensnrately  taising 
the  wages  of  laboar.  It  is  needless  to  quote  the  wages  in 
pastoral  or  agricultural  life,  because  these  were  always  accom- 
panied by  board  or  maintenance  ;  hut  the  wages  of  ordinary 
laboar  in  towns  quadrupled  during  the  years  1852-53.  The 
pay  of  carpenters  rose  from  dve  or  six  shillings  a  day  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings,  and  fell  to  twelve  shillings  a 
day  in  1856.  The  wages  of  masons  and  bricklayers  followed 
the  same  course;  increasing  fivefold  during  the  height  of 
the  gold-fever,  and  thereafter  declining,  until  they  settled  at 
about  double  their  old  amount. 

With  Midstimmer,  1853,  a  change  began  in  the  state  of 
prices  and  in  the  commercial  condition  of  the  colony.  Settlers 
were  still  pouring  in  as  numerously  as  ever ;  but  immigration 
had  reached  its  maximum,  and  thereafter  began  slowly  to  de- 
cline ;  and  simoltaneously  the  merchant  ships,  bringing  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  began  to  arrive  thick  and  fast.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1858,  besides  smaller  arrivals,  twice  a  day  some  large 
Tessel  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  sailed  into  the  port  of 
Melbourne,  bringing  supplies  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  from  England 
or  New  York,  while  trading  vessels  from  India  bronght  stores 
of  tea  and  rice.  '^  But  when  these  ships  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay,  they  found  that  the  mere  cost  of  sending  their  goods 
ashore  was  as  much  as  the  entire  freightage  from  England ! 
Hot  only  was  labour  at  an  exorbitant  price,  bnt  the  wharves, 
althoneli  by  this  time  considerably  enlarged  and  improved, 
"were  totally  inadequate  for  the  lequirements  of  the  shipping. 
The  lighterage,  or  mere  landing  of  the  goods  from  the  ships 
to  the  wharves,  cost  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per 
ton ;  nor  need  this  heavy  cost  be  wondered  at,  when  we  read 
in  contemporary  records  that  sometimes  weeks  elapsed  before 
a  lighter  could  find  a  discharging  berth  at  the  wharves.    And 

on  it  a  nKBll  vioo&ea  boilding  □(  bnt  little  valne,  was  Bf>1d  towuds  the  ktlet  end 
ot  ISC8  tea  £6,000,  being  at  ihe  rate  of  £267  Is.  pei  foot  frontage,  oi  about 
£<U1,000  pel  acre. 

'  Within  the  last  Iwetrc  inoDtha  (1853)  the  piicea  realized  tor  land  of  an  otdi- 
-atxj  depth  in  Moflionme,  not  built  npon,  or  vrith  inferior  tenenenti  ot  email 
Taloe,  haTa  been  bh  lollowa,  Tiz,-_In  the  ontskirte  ot  the  cit;,  u  North  Helbonme, 
da.,  from  £3  to  £G  per  foot;  in  Elizabeth  Street  (troui  LouBdale  to  Flinden 
Streets)  from  £160  to  £200  per  loot ;  in  Boorke  Street  (from  Qaeen  to  Spiing 
8t«eti)  from  £90  to  £260  per  foot '  (ArcUer'a  '  Pfogrew  of  Viotoiia,'  p.  26). 

*  Of  the  arrivaU  of  shipping  at  Melboome  in  the  month  of  Hay,  1853,  lortj- 
mx,  of  23,S57  tons  burden,  came  from  the  BritUh  Isles ;  eijghteeD  came  from  the 
United  Btates ;  and  twelve  from  India. 
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jast  as  there  vae  a  difficulty  in  finding  accommodation  even 
of  tbe  rudest  kind  for  tbe  immigranta,  bo  was  there  a  difficulty 
in  finding  atoring-room  for  the  merchandize.  The  warehonses 
were  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  the  rent  paid  for  temporarily 
storing  the  imported  goods  added  a  further  element  to  their 
market-price.  Moreover,  at  the  time  when  the  supplies  ot 
merchandize  thus  began  to  pour  into  the  Australian  porta,  it 
was  winter  there,  although  summer  with  as ;  and  as  the 
country  was  still  almost  roadless,  the  communication  with  the- 
gold-fields,  for  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  supplies- 
were  destined,  was  entirely  closed  for  two  or  three  months. 
Thus  before  the  year  185S  was  out,  a  glut  of  goods  had  begun  ta 
occur  at  tbe  seaports;  and  as  the  merchant  ships  continued 
to  arrive  in  undiminished  numbers,  a  glut  of  the  imported  com- 
modities rapidly  extended  over  the  entire  gold-colonies. 

Supply  had  overtaken  demand.  And  tbe  merchants  in  th& 
distant  countries  from  whence  the  supplies  came  (chiefly  Great 
Britain)  neoessarily  remained  for  a  long  time  in  ignorance  of 
the  altered  condition  of  the  Australian  markets.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  telegraph  lines  traversing  the  continents  and, 
safely  submerged  in  tbe  bed  of  ocean,  uniting  the  extremities 
of  tbe  inhabited  world.  There  was  no  Suez  Canal ;  even  tbe 
Cairo  railway  bad  not  been  constructed,  to  lessen  the  delays 
and  discomforts  of  the  overland  route  to  the  East.  Steam 
navigation,  too,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  no  lines  of  swift 
ocean  steamers  bad  as  yet  brought  the  island-continent  of  tb& 
antipodes  into  closer  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
only  route  was  round  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  the 

Eerilous  circumnavigation  of  Cape  Horn,  where  storms  and 
affiing  winds  or  calms  imperilled  tbe  voyage  of  the  sailing- 
ships.  It  is  only  by  remembering  these  old  circumstances 
that  one  can  understand  tbe  severity  of  tbe  commercial  glut, 
and  consequent  crisis  in  prices,  which  overtook  both  Australia, 
and  California  in  the  early  3'ears  of  the  gold-discoveries.  The 
tidings  of  the  exorbitant  prices  prevalent  in  the  gold  countries, 
induced  tbe  merchants  of  London, Ijiverpool,  and  New  York  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  send  out  supplies.  In  like  manner,  a- 
merchant  in  Melbourne,  seeing  that  certain  commodities  were 
greatly  in  demand,  while  the  people  were  so  wealthy  that  they 
could  pay  a  high  price  for  tbem,  sent  home  a  large  order  for 
such  goods.  But  more  than  half  a  year  had  to  elapse  between 
the  giving  of  the  order  and  the  arrival  of  the  goods ;  while  tbe 

Eopulation  was  still  so  few  in  numbers  that  their  demands, 
owever  eager,  could  be  esKily  met  and  overtaken  by  the  great 
commercial  emporia  of  the  Northern  world.  Thus  it  happened. 
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that  when  the  Anstralian  markets  had  become  fall,  there  was 
a  long  hDe  of  ships  upon  the  ocean  still  bringing  fresh  supplies. 
Moreover,  even  when  the  tidings  of  falling  prices  reached 
Loncion  and  New  York,  the  known  wealth  of  the  population  of 
the  gold  countries  indaced  the  belief  that  the  glut  was  but 
momentary  (as  in  reality  it  was  hut  temporary),  and  the  ever- 
hopeful  spirit  of  commerce  or  speculation  reckoned  that  the 
glut,  reported  throe  or  four  months  previously,  would  have 
ceased  before  the  new  supplies  could  reach  their  destination.. 
At  the  end  of  1853  the  import  market  in  Victoria  had  be- 
come fully  stocked;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  1854,  mer- 
chant ships  continued  to  arrive  in  the  port  of  Melbourne  in 
undiminisned  numbers.  The  inevitable  result  was  a  vast 
depreciation  of  the  imported  commodities  and  an  immense 
fall  in  rents  and  in  the  value  of  real  property  generally.  As 
usual  in  such  crises  everywhere,  the  capitalist  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  enormous  gains.  Buyers  for  cash  could 
dictate  their  terms  to  the  embarrassed  traders.  Goods  had 
to  be  sold  at  any  price ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  '  at  the 
auction-rooms  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  cost  price.' 
Despite  the  heavy  cost  of  freights  and  lighterage,  and  the 
exorbitant  terms  charged  for  store-room,  many  kinds  of  goods 
sold  at  less  than  their  value  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  had  been  sent.  Drapery  and  piece  goods  sold  at  from 
ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  below  their  cost  price  in  England.  Tho 
finest  champagnes  could  with  difficulty  be  disposed  of  at 
SOs.  the  case  ;  and  good  cloi-ets  brought  barely  15s.  or 
37b.  Brandies  of  low  quality  could  be  had  at  4s.  6d.  the 
case,  and  the  best  course  the  importer  could  take  was  to  re- 
export them  for  the  British  market.  As  regards  commodi- 
ties of  all  kinds,  in  November,  1854,  the  leading  journal  iu 
Melbourne  said :  '  We  strongly  confirm  our  late  advices  to 
suspend  shipments  entirely,  until  we  have  a  better  prospect 
to  report.'  Bankruptcies  multiplied,  and,  owing  to  the  sud- 
den depreciation  of  property,  the  assets  in  most  cases  had 
merely  a  nominal  value,  failing  to  recover  the  expense  of 
their  realization.  House  property,  which  a  year  before  had 
risen  lo  an  almost  fabulous  value,  suffered  an  equally  re- 
markable depreciation;  and  in  many  cases  tlie  rental  value  of 
the  warehouses  fell  below  the  amount  of  the  ground-rent ! 
Alike  in  commercial  and  building  enterprises  in  Melbourne, 
it  was  contemporaneously  recorded  that  '  the  losses  are  of  so 
astonishinga  character  that  they  resemble  fictions  rather  than 
genuine  narratives.  Fortunes  which  could  have  enabled  their 
possessors  to  sustain  for  life  the  dignities  of  peerage  were 
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acquired  hy  plodding  tradesmen  in  the  coarEe  of  a  few 
months ;  and  before  mej  had  time  to  receive  the  congratola- 
lious  of  their  friends,  their  riches  passed  away,  and  they 
found  themselves  reduced  to  utter  poverty.  Perhaps  in  the 
whole  range  of  history  [except  in  California]  no  records  are 
to  be  met  with  of  vast  sums  of  money  so  suddenly  amassed 
and  so  suddenly  dissipated.' 

Referring  to  the  vast  depreciation  in  house  property, 
'  which  in  some  instaoees  has  been  the  cause  and  in  others 
the  result  of  commercial  failures,'  the  Melbourne  '  Argus ' 
(Feb.  1655)  quotes  the  following  cases  : — 'A  builder  rented  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  at  a  figure  something  below  £S00  per 
annum,  and  expended  almost  J^40,000  in  putting  up  a  range 
of  spacious  and  commodious  stores,  mo-ssively  built  of  blue 
stone.  When  completed,  the  stores  let  readily  at  from 
£1,000  to  jEI.SOO  a  year  each  ;  and,  judging  from  the  result 
of  this  and  similar  speculations,  the  owner  reckoned  himself 
-worth  £15,000  a  year,  all  claims  being  paid.  In  twelve 
months  from  that  date  the  rental  value  of  the  stores  fell 
below  ground-rents,  and  the  owner  was  utterly  ruined.' 
With  respect  to  the  commercial  losses,  the  same  journal 
says : — '  "The  amount  lost  by  one  firm  alone  in  a  twelve- 
month, through  bad  debts,  is  deliberately  estimated  to  exceed 
£90,000 ;  another  firm  lost,  in  a  similar  period,  through  the 
same  means,  upwards  of  £40,000.  A  merchant  who,  two  years 
since,  was  regarded  as  worth  £100,000,  was  recently  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  account  by  his  acceptance  for  a  monUi.' 

In  the  latter  months  of  1853,  the  wages  of  labour  also  fell, 
and  never  again  reached  the  very  high  point  at  which  tbej 
stood  in  the  immediately  previous  year.  The  Government, 
threatened  with  a  heavy  financial  deficit,  had  stopped  the 
public  works;  thegold-fields  also  were  becoming  gradually  closed - 
against  individual  labour  ;  while  emigrant  ships  continued  to 
arrive  in  hardly  diminished  numbers,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  new  settlers  came  with  the  purpose  of  working  as  artizans, 
and  in  other  forms  of  urban  employment.  In  consequence,  the 
hitherto  strange  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  labourers  going 
about  in  search  of  employment,  and  even  as  paupers  demand- 
ing relief!  The  fall  of  wages  was  general  throughout  the 
colony ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  towns  that  this  change  was 
severely  felt,  and  the  want  of  employment  was  in  great  part 
voluntary  on  the  port  of  the  workmen.  Trades-unions  had 
Dot  yet  been  formed  in  Australia,  but  the  spirit  of  '  strikes ' 
was  in  full  existence.  In  not  a  few  cases  workmen  preferred 
to  become  idle  rather  than  accept  the  lower  rate  of  wages 
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"which  had  become  indispenB&ble, — ot,  as  they  said,  '  rather 
than  aid  in  lowering  wages.'  TLe  carrent  rate  of  w^es  at 
that  time  was  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  day  for  unskilled  labour, 
■which,  despite  the  high  cost  of  living,  was  good  wages  foir 
single  men,  but  (it  is  stated)  only  sufficient  with  constant 
«niploytnent  for  married  men  living  with  their  families  in 
the  towns,  where  house-rent  was  high. 

This  severe  crisis,  and  glut  of  the  Australian  markets, 
differed  in  some  important  respects  from  the  apparently 
similar  crises  which  occur  in  ordinary  coantries.  The  fall  of 
lionse-rents  and  prices  and  the  glut  of  foreign  goods  were  not 
owing  to  any  diminution  of  production  and  wealth  in  these 
colonies.  The  mines  were  yielding  annually  some  tea 
millions  sterling,  with  comparatively  little  labour;  so  that  a 
large  portion  of  this  amount  was  really  surplus  wealth,  an 
annual  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  people.  The  squatters, 
or  pastoral  population,  also  continued  their  work  of  produc- 
tion, with  hardly  any  fall  of  prices  for  their  commodities  in 
their  own  markets,  and  with  none  at  all  upon  their  exported 
produce.  It  was  only  the  trading  classes  who  su£rercd,  and 
the  speculators  in  house  property.  Indeed  the  depreciation 
of  imported  commodities  was  in  itself  a  great  gain  to  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  engaged  in  actual  production,  in  farming 
and  mining.  The  crisis  was  occasioned  merely  from  the 
supplies  from  abroad  being  continued  in  undiminished 
quantity  long  after  the  Auetralian  market  for  these  goods 
was  fully  stocked — a  commercial  mistake  directly  attributable 
to  the  want  of  swift  communication  between  Australia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  gold-colonies  were  progressing 
j-apidly  in  wealth  ;  the  population  was  multiplying  from  the 
«ontinaed  influx  of  immigration.  All  that  was  needful  to 
terminate  the  crisis  was  a  temporary  check  to  the  supply  of 
foreign  goods.  It  was  to  these  imported  commodities  alone 
that  the  great  fall  of  prices  applied — the  Lome-produced 
goods,  and  the  price  of  agricaltural  and  mining  labour  being 
hut  little  affected  in  value.  By  the  beginning  of  1856  the 
worst  part  of  the  crisis  was  over.  Trade  in  its  various 
branches  began  to  revive ;  merchants  and  shippers  began 
to  share  anew  in  the  general  prosperity.  And  thus,  in  the 
jear  1856,  the  gold  colonies  of  Australia  reached  a  condi* 
tion  of  stfLble  and  settled  prosperity.  Thereafter,  although 
they  experienced  the  commercial  fiuctuations  common  to  all 
countries,  the  chequered  and  peculiar  stage  of  then*  career 
was  over.  The  worst — and  also  the  best — effects  of  the  gold- 
discoveries  were  alike  past. 
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Among  the  many  advantageB  in  BOcial  condition  wbicb  tbe 
gold-colonies  of  Australia  enjoyed  over  California  wita  the 
existence  of  good  hanks.  Banking,  of  the  best  kind,  had  been 
established  in  Australia  prior  to  the  gold-discoveries.  Aus- 
tralian banking  was  established  upon  the  Scotch  system,  by 
wealthy  corporations,  for  the  most  part  having  their  head- 
quarters in  London.  These  pillars  of  industry  had  rendereii 
most  useful  service  from  the  outset,  aud  they  helped  tbe 
colonies  greatly  during  the  esigencies  produced  by  a  vast 
immigration  and  the  turmoil  of  tbe  Rold-fever.  Nevertheless, 
during  those  early  years  of  gold-finding  (as  also  occurred  in 
California)  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  money.  And  a  most 
striking  proof  of  this  scarcity  is  the  fact  that  gold  in  Australia 
■was  worth  only  sixty  or  even  only  forty-five  shillings  the 
ounce,  in  exchange  for  money,  whether  coin  or  bank-notes. 
An  ounce  of  coined  gold  (or  its  equivalent  in  hank-notes) 
could  buy  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  uncoined  gold  in  any 
quantities.  It  was  fortunate  for  tbe  population  that  their 
chief  produce  (gold)  was,  of  all  commodities,  the  nearest  akin 
to  money.  It  is  tbe  raw  material  of  money,  yet  hardly  more 
serviceable  as  money  than  a  hide  is  to  a  man  who  wants  a 
saddle  or  a  pair  of  leather  breeches. 

A  scarcity  of  money  is  always  very  adverse  to  the  producing 
classes.  It  was  so  even  to  the  gold-miners,  who  (although 
gold-dust  was  more  exchangeable  than  ordinary  property) 
had  to  exchange  their  produce  for  a  fourth  and  sometimes  a 
thu-d  less  than  its  fair  and  ordinary  value  where  money  exists 
in  adequate  quantity,  or,  in  other  words,  possesses  its  ordi- 
nary purchasing  power.  How  much  more  adverse  to  tbe 
general  interests  would  such  a  scarcity  of  money  hare  been, 
had  the  staple  produce  of  Australia  been  other  than  the  pre- 
cious metals  ?  Production  in  such  a  case  would  have  been 
80  largely  deprived  of  its  profits  that  it  would  speedily  have 
ceased,  however  profitably  it  could  be  carried  on  under  other 
and  ordinary  circumstances.  But  gold  can  he  exchanged  for 
money  more  readily  than  any  other  commodity ;  and  the  gold- 
fields  were  then  so  rich,  yielding  five  or  six  times  the  value 
obtainable  by  an  equal  amount  of  labour  in  other  industries,  . 
that  tbe  Australian  miiiery  became  wealthy  even  although 
their  produce  had  to  be  sold  at  much  less  than  i^  ordinary 
value. 

This  scarcity  of  money  in  a  country  abounding  in  gold, 
actually  produced  from  the  mines,  may  at  first  sight' appear 
a  strange  phenomenon.  Especially  it  may  be  ashed,  \Vhen 
gold  was  brought  to  the  hanks  from  the  mines,  why  did  not  the 
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'banks  ptircbase  it,  whan  they  could  get  bo  large  a  percentage 
of  profit,  seeing  that  their  coin  or  notes  conld  buy  30  per  cent, 
more  gold  than  snch  money  could  buy  elsewhere  throoghout 
the  world  ?  Had  the  banks  been  able  to  purchase  the  gold,  the 
Ecorcity  of  money  in  circulation  would  have  been  at  an  end ; 
for  there  was  an  abundance  of  gold  ready  to  be  offered  to  the 
banks,  and  the  coin  and  notes  obtained  in  exchange  for  that 
gold  would  soon  have  been  sufBcient  for  the  monetary  wants  of 
the  population.  Gold  would  bare  risen  to  its  ordinary  world 
Talue :  and  thereupon  the  banks  would  have  had  no  longer 
an  inducement  to  buy  it ;  while  the  gold-owners  (their  mone- 
tary wants  being  supplied)  would  have  no  longer  had  any 
necessity  to  make  further  exchanges  of  this  kind.  The  gold 
not  needed  for  home  circulation  as  money  would  have  been 
exported— OS  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold  from  the  mines  was 
actually  exported— in  the  form  of  bullion,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  and  profitable  form  for  gold  as  merchandize. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  this  very  natural  procedure  did  not 
take  place,  or  at  least  but  sparingly  ?  How  was  it  that  there 
was,  for  several  years,  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  Australian 
gold-colonies  ;  and  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  from 
the  mines  was  retained  in  tlie  country  for  currency  purposes, 
and  yet  carried  only  three-fourths  of  the  value  which  the 
metal  possessed  throughout  the  world  at  large  ?  The  difSoulty 
which  then  existed  in  Australia  may  be  explained  in  a  smgle 
word :  there  was  no  Mint.  The  scarcity  of  money  arose  in 
this  way.  Gold  coin,  together  with  bank-notes  convertible 
into  coin  on  demand,  constituted  the  money,  or  solo  legal 
currency,  of  Australia,  as  of  our  own  country.  And  the  banks 
held  no  more,  or  little  more,  money  than  was  requisite  to  carry 
on  their  ordinary  amount  of  business.  Being  so  circumstanced, 
had  the  banks  bought  gold  with  their  coin,  the  stock  of  coin 
would  have  become  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
depositors  or  customers ;  and  as  they  could  not  pay  their 
creditors  in  gold-dnst  or  in  bullion,  the  banks  would  have  been 
liable  to  bankruptcy.  If  they  had  bought  the  gold  with  their 
notes,  the  sellers  of  the  gold  might  immediately  thereon  have 
demanded  payment  for  the  bullion  in  coin,  and  so  have  at 
once  deprived  the  banks  of  their  profit  on  the  transaction, 
besides  imperilling  the  solvency  of  the  banks,  which  had  no 
spare  coin  wherewith  to  meet  such  a  demand.  Moreover,  even 
if  the  general  creditors  oi  the  banks,  whether  note-holders  or 
depositors,  had  been  willing  to  accept  uncoined  gold  (of  course 
at  its  then  current  value  in  the  colony),  the  banks  would  have 
obtained  no  profit,  because  the  bullion,  or  uncoined  gold. 
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woold  have  carried  no  higher  r&lne  than  the  coins  with  which 
the  bankfl  had  porehaaed  it.  Bat  the  Australian  banks  are 
banks  of  issae,  uid  can  issao  notes  to  an;  amount  which  they 
may  deem  advantageoiiB.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  make 
porchases  of  the  gold  with  their  notes  9  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  might  have  done  so  with  safety 
to  themselves,  and,  if  bo,  with  a  large  profit,  while  also 
greatly  benefiting  the  eommnnity  by  supplying  the  monetary 
wants  of  the  eoantry.  As  money  was  greatly  wanted,  it  ia 
probable,  or  indeed  certain,  that  the  notes  thos  issued  would 
have  remained  in  cireulation.  60  long  as  the  credit  of  tbe 
banks  was  stable,  the  notes  were  quite  as  good  as  coin,  and 
therefore  there  woold  have  been  no  motive  for  any  one  cashing 
them ;  that  is,  demanding  coin  in  exchange  for  them.  Bat  there 
was  a  risk  in  such  procedure,  and  all  unnecessary  risks  ought 
to  be  shunned  in  linking.  Also,  althoogh  the  banks  might 
have  made  large  profit  from  buying  the  gold  with  their  notes, 
with  the  result  of  supplying  the  monetary  requirements  of  the 
public,  it  is  also  true  that  a  scarcity  of  money  enables  banbs 
to  charge  a  higher  rate  for  their  loans  and  discounts.  Banks 
are  the  reservoirs  of  money,  which  they  issae  to  the  public 
throogh  loans  or  the  discounting  of  commercial  bills ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  currency  vrhlch  they  supply  is  scarce,  the 
baidis  are  able  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount,  or,  in  other  words, 
their  charge  for  sapplying  this  currency.  But  the  fundamental 
explanation  and  ample  jastification  of  the  Australian  banks  in 
this  matter  is  that  the  purchase  of  gold,  under  the  circam- 
stances,  would  have  been  substantially  ati'ading  operation,  be- 
yond the  proper  sphere  of  banking.  Except  in  degree  (for  im- 
donbtedly  gold  is  more  negotiable  than  any  other  thing,  except 
money  itselO,  the  purchase  of  gold  by  the  banks  would  have 
been  similar  to  an  investment  of  theirmoney  in  any  commercial 
commodity.  Their  money  wouldhave  been '  locked  up,' just  as 
if  they  had  bought  a  stock  of  wheat  or  wool.  Their  wealth  would 
not  have  been  diminished — it  might  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased ;  but  their  stock  of  money,  tbe  special  commodity  in 
which  banks  trade,  would  have  been  greatly  reduced,  pro- 
portionately lessening  their  power  to  meet  the  demands  of  tbeu 
customers,  as  well  as  imperilling  their  own  solvency. 

This  dilemma  for  the  gold -producers  and  the  genend 
monetary  difficulty,  although  much  felt  in  Victoria,  was  ex- 
perienced still  more  severely  in  the  adjoining  province  of  South 
Australia.  While  gold  bullion  in  Victoria  sold  at  sixty 
shillings  tbe  ounce  (instead  of  its  normal  or  world-value  of 
.£3  178.  10|^,  or,  allowing  for  loss  of  interest  in  the  process  of 
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mintmg,  at  £3  17b.  9d.),  in  Sontb  Anstralia  it  aold,  or  waa- 
convertible  into  moaey,  at  the  rate  of  only  forty-five  eliillings- 
the  ounce.  This  great  difference  of  price  was  owing  to  the 
w^ier  01  leas  efficient  position  of  the  banks  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince or  colony.  The  South  AnBtralian  banks  held  only  a 
small  stock  of  coin,  and  therefore  were  less  able  than  their 
compeers  in  Victoria  to  supply  currency  by  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes. The  hortlshlp  and  general  embairassment  in  Bouth 
Australia  became  so  great  that  the  legislature  of  that  colony,  in 
June  1852,  established  a  GoTerrnnent  Assay  Office,  at  wnicli 
the  possessors  of  gold-ore  could  get  their  bullion  converted 
into  stamped  bars.  By  a  temporary  Act  (for  one  year)  these 
assayed  gold-bars  were  legalized  as  cnrrency  at  seventy 
shillings  the  onnce — still  considerably  under  their  proper  valutt 
of  gold,  as  in  the  other  countries ;  and  the  notes  of  uie  banks- 
were  made  a  legal  tender  to  third  parties  (that  is  to 
say,  throughout  the  community),  but  not  at  the  banks,  which 
vere  bound  to  cash  the  notes  on  demand,  either  in  gold  or  in 
the  stamped  gold-bars.  This  Act  brought  a  great  relief. 
The  f>earcity  of  money  was  at  an  end.  The  banks  bought 
gold  bulhon  in  the  form  of  the  assayed  and  stamped  bars, 
largely  issuing  their  notes  in  purchase  or  exchange,  and 
thereby  supplying  the  wants  of  the  public  for  suitable  currency. 
In  this  way  the  note -circulation  of  the  South  Australian 
banks  rose  from  £97,000  in  January,  1853,  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  to  £282,000  before  the  end  of  the  year» 
This  fact  shows  how  severe  had  been  the  dearth  of  cnrrency 
in  this  small  commtmity.  As  the  notes  were  issued  in  ex- 
change for  bnllion,  they  were  well  secured — gold  going  into 
the  banks  as  the  notes  went  out.  In  fact,  contemporaneously 
^ith  this  increase  of  £130,000  in  the  note  circulation,  the 
bank  reserves  increased  largely :  the  increase,  of  course,  being 
made,  not  in  coin  or  money  proper,  but  in  the  stamped  gold- 
bars. 

Notwithstanding  this  important  remedial  measure,  the  hard- 
ship to  the  mining  population,  or  the  gold-producers,  was  still 
serious.  They  had  to  part  with  their  gold  at  about  one-fifth  lesa 
than  its  normal  value,  viz.,  such  as  it  carried  in  England,  New 
York,  Paris,  and  generally  throughout  the  world.  Thus  their 
produce  and  property  was  artificially  depreciated.  Could  it 
have  been  coined  or  converted  into  money  on  the  spot,  the  gold 
would  have  at  once  attained  its  full  value.  Had  there  been  a 
Mint  in  Australia,  the  gold-produce  of  the  country  would  have 
carried  its  normal  value,  with  commensurate  profit  to  the 
miners,  and  indeed  to  the  country  at  large.     Very  naturall^^ ' 
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then,  a  general  demand  arose  foe  a  Mint.  It  was  very  hard 
opon  the  miners  that  tbeir  produce  ehoold  be,  as  it  were, 
ai-tificially  depreciated;  and  it  was  liord  upon  the  whole 
Aostraliaa  colonies  or  provinces  that,  although  suffering 
severely  from  a  dearth  of  currency,  they  had  to  send  their 
gold  8,000  miles  to  London  and  back  again  before  they  could 
get  their  gold  converted  into  coin.  At  length,  yet  not  without 
demur,  this  most  reasonable  and  urgent  demand  was  granted 
by  the  Home  Government.  A  Mint  was  established  at  Sydney, 
the  oldest  and,  at  that  time,  still  the  largest  city  in  Aasti'alia ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  milBons  sterling  of  coin 
were  issued. 

We  have  dwelt  with  considerable  detail  upon  this  monetary 
«risis  in  the  Australian  colonies,  because  it  is  pregnant  with 
important  lessone,inculcated  and  illustrated  by  very  striking  and 
also  plainly  intelligible  facts.  It  shows  bow  largely  dependent 
is  the  value  of  gold  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  the  substance,  or 
raw  material,  of  money.  In  proportion  as  the  yellow  metal 
fails  to  acquire,  or  is  obstmcted  in  attaining,  the  quality  of 
money,  its  value  falls  greatly.  In  most  of  the  leading  countoies 
of  the  world  there  is  a  State  Mint,  ready  to  coin  (usually  free 
of  charge)  any  gold  that  is  brought  to  it.  In  such  countries, 
accordingly,  gold  being  immediately  convertible  into  money  at 
pleasure,  carries  the  same  value,  whether  in  the  form  of  bullion 
or  of  coin.  Bat  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  was  different  in 
Australia  at  the  outset  of  the  gold-discoveries.  There  were 
gold-dealers  and  private  assayers  in  Australia ;  and,  as  like- 
wise in  California,  gold-dust  served  to  some  extent  and  in 
rough  fashion  as  a  medium  of  exchange — but  always  adversely 
to  the  owners  of  the  gold-dust,  who  never  obtained  for  the  gold 
its  proper  price,  or  fml  value  in  exchanges  so  made.  Even  in 
the  form  of  ingots,  or  the  officially  assayed  gold-bars,   the 

EreciouB  metal  did  not  carry  its  proper  price,  or  world  value, 
Bcanse  such  lumps  of  gold  were  quite  unsuitable  for  retail 
payments,  or  in  the  doily  purchases  of  ordinary  life.  What  is 
more,  not  even  the  banks  could  give  the  full  or  proper  value 
for  these  gold-bars^ — they  could  not  bay  tho  gold  even  with 
notes  of  their  own  issuing,  because  tbey  were  bound  to  "  cosh  " 
or  pay  the  notes  on  demand  in  legal  money — for  which  pur- 
pose these  gold-bars,  of  course,  were  not  available,  ontil  a 
special  Act  was  passed  temporarily  legalizing  these  bars  as 
ourrency. 

Further,  no  other  set  of  circumstances  could  so  clearly 
demonstrate  and  strikingly  illustrate  the  vastly  important  in- 
ffuence  of  Time  as  affecting  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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'When  the  AnBh-alianB  petitioned  the  Crown  to  extend  to  them 
the  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money — a  right  which  all 
Oovernmeiita  properly  keep  in  their  own  hands — the  project  of 
establishing  a  Mint  in  Australia  wasetrongly  opposed  by  some 
very  able  men  in  this  country,  irho  maintained  that  such  an 
establishment,  besides  being  open  to  objection,  vas  qnite  au- 
necessary,  and  that  the  want  of  a  currency  would  be,  and  should 
be  remedied,  like  all  other  wants,  by  the  naturtil  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  these  upholders  of 
'  economic  science '  overlooked  the  element  of  time,  and  the  dire 
^onsequenQeB  which  must  ensae  before  their  law  could  come 
into  effective  operation.  No  doubt,  even  withoat  a  Hint,  the 
AuBtralian  colonies  would  by  this  time  have  become  sapplied 
with  an  adequate  currency.  They  would  have  supplied  theii' 
lack  of  coined  money  just  as  they  supply  themselves  with 
foreign  commodities  of  ai^  kind,  namely,  in  exchange  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  their  own  conotry.  And  they  had  been  so 
doing.  But,  owing  to  the  marvellously  rapid  increase  both 
of  population  and  wealth,  and  the  vast  remoteness  of  Australia 
from  the  great  centres  of  civilization  and  production,  the  pro- 
cesses of  trade  or  exchange  could  not  operate  so  rapidly  as 
was  requisite  for  the  requirements  of  the  community.  Merely 
because  it  could  not  be  coined  upon  the  spot,  gold,  as  we  have, 
seen,  was  selling  at  only  two-thirds  of  its  proper  value.  ThuB 
the  mining  population,  the  producers  of  gold,  which  was  then 
the  chief  product  of  Australia,  were  deprived  of  a  large  por- 
tion  of  their  just  profits,  entirely  because  they  hod  no  means 
of  utilizing  the  produce  of  their  labour  by  applying  it  to  its 
normal  use,  viz.,  as  Money.  And  furthei-,  the  entire  com- 
munity suffered  from  the  dearth  of  currency.  Not  merely 
gold,  bnt,  even  more,  goods,  houses,  land — in  short,  property 
of  ail  kinds — was  abnormally  depreciated,  on  purchase  or 
in  exchange,  simply  because  money,  owing  to  its  deficiency, 
there  bore  a  fat  higher  value  than  it  did  elsewhere  ia  the 
world.  Hence  the  Aastralians  were  ready  (under  this  cmn- 
pulsion)  to  sell  their  produce  to  foreign  buyers  at  much  less  than 
its  fair  or  normal  value — a  loss  to  the  Australian  community  : 
while  in  purchases  or  exchanges  amongst  themselves,  although 
there  was  no  loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  there  was 
dire  loss  or  even  ruin  to  individuals ;  and  such  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  goods  and  property  were  both  morally  and  in- 
dustrially injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
Truly,  this  was  a  strange  dilemma  and  social  phenomenon 
in  a  country  like  Australia.  What  can  be  more  strange,  at 
&ist  sight,  than  that  there  should  be  a  dearth  of  money,  and 
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a  severe  BociaJ  crisis  in  conBequence  thereof,  in  a  conntr;  whose 
chief  and  mairellously  abundant  product  was  gold,  pre-emi- 
nently the  canonized  metal  which  constitntee  the  money  or 
currency  of  mankind ;  and  yet  such  a  dearth,  with  equally 
disaBtrouB  consequences,  overshadowed  the  fortunes,  at  od& 
time  or  other,  both  of  Australia  and  California,  and  has  left 
a  lesson  of  no  small  importance  to  the  world  at  large. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  intellectQal  mistakes  of  man* 
kind  arises  from  an  implicit  reliance  upon  some  widely 
known  and  well-established  rule,  maiim,  or  principle,  without 
making  allowance  for  circumstances  and  influences  which  at 
times  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  deservedly  venerated  or 
appreciated  principle.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  a 
principle  or  doctrine  of  this  kind.  It  is  in  itself  rather  a 
trnism  than  a  truth.  It  is  no  discovery  of  modem  science ; 
indeed,  its  general  correctness  has  been  visible  to  men  of  ail 
times  and  of  the  most  commonplace  intellect.  The  earliest 
trader,  even  the  simplest  rustic  who  drove  his  pigs  or  sheep 
to  market,  knew  that  the  fewer  the  pigs  or  sheep  in  the  field, 
and  the  more  numerous  the  intending  purchasers,  the  higher 
Tvould  be  the  price  he  could  ask  for  his  wares.  Equally  true 
is  it,  when  the  maxim  is  applied  to  general  afTairs,  that  if  any 
commodity  be  scarce,  and  consequently  its  price  exceptionally 
high,  in  any  locality,  men  of  other  conntries,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  country,  will  hasten  to  supply  the  scarcity 
in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their  goods  than  they 
could  get  elsewhere.  Further,  as  the  earth  is  still  capable  of 
yielding  produce  of  all  kinds  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, a  scarcity  in  one  part  of  the  world  will  ere  long  attract 
a  supply  &om  other  quarters.  Yet  in  human  affairs  how 
much  depends  upon  Time  !  Men  suffer  or  die  under  the 
scarcity,  and  what  consolation  is  it  to  them  that  the  supply 
which  they  needed  will  come  in  time  for  other  men  or  another 
genemtioD  ?  Moreover,  it  is  upon  the  current  well-being  of 
its  people  that  depends  the  power  or  prosperity  of  a  State  or 
community.  In  a  new  State,  especially,  rejoicing  in  the  vast 
resources  of  a  California  or  Australia,  every  season  of  hard- 
ship, every  generation  or  part  of  a  generation  which  is  robbed 
of  its  gains  by  some  cause  beyond  its  Own  control,  and  of  a 
nature  not  merely  local  but  highly  exceptional,  the  effect  most 
seriously  checks  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  monetary  dilemma  of  1855  was  the  last  of  the  pecnUar 
crises  which  characterized  the  early  and  transitional  period  of 
the  Australian  colonies.  Thereafter  Australia  entered  upon  a 
career  of  mature  progress.    Several  times  since  then  it  has  ei- 
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perienced  commercial  crises  of  more  or  less  severity ;  but  these 
have  been  Bimplj  the  ordinary  vicifisitudee,  the '  ups  and  downs ' 
common  to  erery  settled  country,  and  wbich  are  even  most 
frequent  in  those  conntries  where  material  civilization  has  been 
moat  fully  developed.  About  that  time,  too— in  December, 
1855 — the  Australian  colonies  of  Old  England  acquired  the 
readily  granted  boon  of  self-goremmeut.  Local  parliaments 
and  ministries,  under  the  titular  rule  of  a  Governor  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  undertook  the  administrative  work  and  re- 
sponsibility which  had  previously  been  home  by  the  Colonial 
Office  in  London.  The  youthful  romantic  period  of  Australia 
was  over ;  hut  those  five  years,  full  of  the  feverous  e:ccitement 
of  a  golden  youth,  constitute  a  romance  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  also  have  permanently  shaped  the  fortunes  of  these 
young  colonies.  Blessed  with  a  population  well-nigh  homo- 
geneous in  race,  yet  naturally  varying  widely  in  social  position 
and  individual  sentiments,  alike  in  religion  and  politics,  the  wild 
rush  after  gold  brought  all  these  classes  so  intimately  together 
in  the  common  pursuit,  that  each  became  thoroughly  tolerant 
of  the  others,  and  the  population  became  blended  in  common 
sympathies,  while  wisely  tolerant  where  they  continued  to  differ. 
In  politics,  of  course,  there  is  the  active  and  critical  spirit 
-which  distinguishes  the  British  race ;  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  exhibit  the  keen  par- 
tisanship with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar  at  home.  There 
are  '  burning  questions,'  too,  in  Australia  as  well  as  here ; 
but  it  is  an  enviable  fact  that  there  is  less  of  racial  divergence 
and  dispute  than  there  ia  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  (as 
we  at  present  feel  to  our  cost)  has  a  perpetual  difQculty  in  the 
onfused  Celtic  peasantry  of  Ireland." 

Of  the  two  great  and  purely  British  settlements  in  the 
Sontbem  hemisphere,  viz.,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  British-like  in  its  physical  conditions. 
Alike  in  size,   shape,  physical  features,  and  geographical 
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poflition,  New  Zealand  closely  re|>eat3  in  the  Sontbem  hemis- 
pfaere  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  IsUb  in  the  distant 
Xorth.  A  land  of  hilla  and  valleye,  and  thoronghly  insnkr, 
blessed  with  a  temperate  climate,  ever  freshened  with  the  sea- 
'  breeze,  it  is  in  New  Zealand  that  the  rosy  cheeks  and  bodily 
vigour  of  the  British  race  will  be  longer  perpetuated  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  no  apparent 
cause  why  the  pure  English  stock  sboiild  ever  become  much 
altered  in  that  eminently  favourable  locality.  Its  chief  towns, 
"Wellington  and  Nelson,  Canterbury  and  Dunedin,  may  be 
headquarters  of  the  British  riice  in  far  futare  times,  when  the 

{larent  land  from  whence  these  names  were  transplanted  has 
ang  ceased  to  be  the  leading  country  of  the  world.  I'be 
transplanting  of  British  names  over  the  face  of  North  America, 
and  also  throughout  the  Southern  Ocean,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  in  modem  history.  Some  writers  have 
b^d  that  when  the  Athenians  of  old  called  themselves 
'Autochthons,'  it  was  merely  a  remembrance,  in  course  of 
time  misunderstood,  of  the  Attock-land,  from  whence  these 
wandering  Aryans  are  supposed  by  those  writers  to  liava 
started  sn  their  westward  migration.  With  the  full  light  of 
history  now  blazing  on  the  world,  the  British  names,  now 
scattered  and  so  prominently  figuring  over  half  the  world, 
can  occasion  no  such  confusion  of  records  or  ideas ;  never- 
theless, were  some  new  Avatar-Iilie  irruption  of  barbarism  to 
Bweep  over  the  present  seats  of  civilization,  learned  men  in  the 
far  future,  gropmg  amid  the  half-lights  of  a  new  Renaissance, 
might  be  gravely  bewildered  by  the  various  Bostons,  Yorks, 
Portlands,  Canterburys,  and  other  town-names  which  the  far- 
roving  Briton  has  conveyed  into  the  new  lands  of  his  settle- 
ment. And  not  less  puzzling  or  wholly  misleading,  under 
Buoh  circumstances,  would  be  the  European  fauna  and  flora 
of  these  Antarctic  regions  as  enriched  by  the  wise  efforts  of 
acclimatization. 

While  New  Zealand  is  an  exact  southern  counterpart  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  island-continent  of  Australia  ia  in  the  main 
as  unlike  the  parent  country  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Occa- 
sionally the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  of  rainfall  are  very 
remarkable.  In  the  '  Victoria  Year  Book,'  under  date  ISth 
January,  1878,  we  read  that  'the  heat  at  Dubboo,  N.S.W.,  is 
reported  to  be  so  intense  that  birds  were  dropping  off  the 
trees,'  while  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  to  121°  Fahr. 
We  also  read  of  a  great  rainfall  at  Sydney  (Feb.  6,  1878), 
when  eight  inches  fell  within  twenty-four  hours;  while  at 
Farattoo,  in  South  Australia,  in  the  same  year  (March  18, 
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1878),  seven  inehes  of  rain  fell  in  thirteen  minates.  Never- 
theleGS  tbe  narrow  littoral  belt  which  fringes  Anatralia  on  the 
south-east  presentB  no  great  diveraity  of  aspect  to  the  British 
immigrant.  That  narrow  coast  region,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  is  cut  into  bill  and  valley  by  the  spurs  from  tbe 
Coast  Range,  between  which  flow  rivers  and  rivulets,  while  the 
coast  is  finely  indented  with  plentiful  bays.  Bat  fot  the  '  hot 
wind '  from  the  north,  the  climate  differs  little  from  that  of 
England.  But  follow  the  'hot  wind  '  to  its  home — surmount 
the  Coast  Bange,  and  then  one  comes  upon  a  region  of  vast 
plains,  extending  northward  to  the  distant  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Sespite  the  heroic  exploration  of  Burke,  the  interior  of 
Anstralia  is  still  imperfectly  known,  except  that  it  consists 
of  a  vast  region  of  levellest  plains,  in  great  part  waterless 
and  arid  in  the  summer  months.  Yet  along  the  long  course 
of  the  Murray  Biver,  and  also  in  many  other  parts,  these  wide 
plains  are  grassy  and  verdurous — one  of  the  finest  pastoral 
regions  in  the  world.  Thus  Australia  has  two  distinct  regions, 
fitted  for  entirely  different  forms  of  industry  and  of  social 
life.  There  is  the  commercial  and  arban  region  of  the  coast, 
and  the  pastoral  townless  regions  of  the  interior.  It  is  as  if 
the  steppes  of  Russia  or  of  Upper  Asia  were  in  contiguity  with 
the  sea-indented  lands  of  Britain.  Locking  onr  rich  and 
abuudant  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  the  Australian  coast  region 
can  never  equal  the  mother  country  in  the  sources  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  power ;  but  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  interior,  Anstralia  has  an  all-suf&cient  source  of  food 
supplies,  and  amplest  scope  for  the  free  and  vigoroQs  pastoral 
life,  where  civilized  nomads,  ever  in  the  saddle,  rear  fiocks 
of  sheep  and  herds,  both  of  cattle  and  horses,  far  in  excess  of 
the  wants  or  consuming  power  of  the  Australians  themselves 
— thereby  giving  a  foreign  trade  to  Anstralia,  while  helping 
to  sustain  with  the  necessaries  of  life  the  dense  centres  of 
population  and  civilization  in  the  Northern  world. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Australia  is  of  itself  a  proof 
that  the  original  settlers  came  from  a  land  of  highly  advanced 
civilization.  City  life  is  fully  developed  ;  and  Melbourne,  tbe 
capital  of  Victoria,  as  also  in  lesser  degree  its  rival,  Sydney, 
may,  albeit  creations  as  of  yesterday,  well  compare  with  the 
chief  cities  of  tbe  mother  country.  Melbourne  justifies  its 
title  as  the  London  of  the  sontbem  hemisphere.  When 
Governor  Bonrke  visited  the  nascent  settlement  on  the 
Yurra-Yarra,  he  fixed  its  site  on  two  hills  sloping  down  to 
tbe  river,  on  its  northern  bank ;  and  the  rectangular  space 
which  he  then  marked  out — about  a  mile  in  length  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river,  hy  half  a  mile  in  ^idth — still  fonns  Mel- 
bonrne  proper,  the  busy  heart  of  the  Victorian  metropolis, 
and  now  holding  maoli  the  same  place  in  it  as  'the  City' 
does  in  London.  Melboame  has  far  outgrown  these  origmal 
limits,  spreading  over  adjoining  eminences,  so  that  it  claimt 
to  be,  like  the  city  of  liomnliis,  built  upon  seven  bills.  These 
*  subnrbs '  are  largely  interspersed  with  fine  parks  and  re- 
creation groonds ;  and  the  main  streets,  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  Yarra-Yarra  river,  are  being  planted  with  trees. 
The  eminences  of  the  city,  wliicli  are  crowned  by  the  Uni- 
verBity  and  other  prominent  edifices,  command  a  fine  view  of 
the  rugged  summits  of  the  Coast  Bange,  thereby  giving  to 
the  city  the  esthetic  advantage  of  a  distant  horizon.  A  large 
and  elegant  anborb  has  lately  been  bnilt  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river — which,  by  an  IrishiBm,  may  be  styled  the 
West-End  of  Melboame — where  stands  the  fine  stractnre  of 
the  Government  Honse,  and  where  the  beautiful  Botanical 
Gardens  rise  in  verdurous  terraces  from  the  banks  of  tbe 
river.  The  coarse  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  is  broken  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  by  a  basaltic  dyke,  called  '  The  Foils,'  which  stops 
the  upward  navigation  from  the  sea.  Above  that  point  it  is 
a  pleasure  river ;  and  tbepictoreBqae,  wood-clad  upper  reaches, 
gay  with  boats  and  pleasure  parties,  remind  one  of  tbe 
'ThameH  between  £ew  and  Hampton  Court.  Ships  of  con* 
Biderable  size  can  come  np  into  the  middle  of  the  city ;  and 
Flinder's  Street,  which  runs  along  the  strand  of  the  river,  is 
occupied  by  large  warehouses,  and  exhibits  the  asaal  features 
of  a  seaport  locality.  The  whole  city  is  solidly  bailt  of  brick 
and  of  the  blue  stone  of  the  district ;  tbe  old  wooden  fabrics 
having  been  cleared  away,  and  tbe  chief  streets — Collins' 
Street  and  Bourke  Street — might  almost  be  taken  for  parts  of 
London ;  the  former  being  the  Oxford  Street  and  tbe  latter 
tbe  Edgeware  or  Tottenham  Court  Boad  of  the  Victorian 
capital.  Melbonrne,  as  thus  said,  does  'not  stand  on  the  sea- 
coast,  bat  a  short  railway  connects  it  with  Brighton  Beech. 
On  the  beautiful  and  mral-looking  shores  of  the  ^y,  which,  in 
the  Australian  summer — notably  on  oar  Boxing-day — are  the 
resort  of  picnic  and  pleasure  parties,  thousands  of  people 
are  seen  strolling  and  amusing  themselves,  as  well  as  bathing 
in  tbe  bright  and  bracing  waters. 

Such  is  Melbourne,  the  London  of  the  Sooth.  Its  seaport 
is  Sandridge,  on  Hobson's  Bay,  where  two  well-fitted  piers 
stretch  their  arms  a  long  way  into  tbe  sea,  affording  berths 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  shelter  for  a  whole  fleet. 
But  Melboame  has  not  a  monopoly  of  Fort  Philip  Bay, 
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which  is  an  almost  landlocked  natural  harbour  some  forty 
miles  across.  On  tbe  opposite  side  to  Melbourne  standa 
Geelong,  which  at  one  time  might  have  risen  into  the  com- 
mercial premiership  now  held  by  Melbonrne.  At  both  places 
a  sand-bar  origiDally  obstructed  navigation,  but  Melbourne 
quickly  dredged  away  its  bar,  while  Geelong  is  only  doing  so 
now,  when  any  hope  of  rivalling  Melbourne  is  out  of  the. 
question. 

Let  US  now  sum  up  the  rare  and  romantic  progress  of 
Australia  during  the  last  thirty  years,  under  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  gold.  We  can  fittingly  do  so,  because  the  rich, 
gold-mines  which  gave  to  these  young  colonies  their  giant* 
like  growth,  have  ceased  to  be  the  paramount,  or  even  the 
main  element  of  their  still-growing  prosperity.  Throughout 
all  these  colonies  the  conditions  of  social  life  and  of  indus- 
trial progress  have  now  become  similar  to,  if  not  qaite  identi- 
cal with,  those  of  the  civilized  world  at  large.  Capital  has 
resumed  its  place  as  the  life-spring  of  labour  and  enterprise. 
Associated  labour,  under  the  leadership  of  capital,  has  sup- 
planted even  at  the  gold-fields  the  fervid  and  ntful  individual 
enterprise  which  at  first  sufficed  to  reap  ample  profits  by  rude 
toil  not  only  on  the  gold-fields,  but  even  in  the  comparatively 
settled  business  of  urban  and  commercial  life.  The  gold-minea 
of  Australia,  like  those  of  California,  are  now  worked  on  the  Old 
World  system  of  organized  labour,  and  substantially  under  the 
same  industrial  conditions  as  the  coalpits  of  Durham  and 
Lanarkshire.  A  remnant  of  the  old  adventurous  gold -seekers — 
men  ready  for  any  toil  and  hardship,  but  hating  regular  employ 
or  the  control  of  a  master — is  still  to  be  found  in  Australia ; 
bnt  these  now  old-fashioned  adventurers  are  only  to  be  met 
with  on  the  outskirts  of  settled  life,  or  far  beyond  them, 
wandering  and  '  prospecting '  amid  the  domain  of  the  abori- 
gines, in  the  hope  of  finding  new  gold-beds,  where  their 
hardy  enterprise  may  win  anew  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
earth-spoils  of  the  vanished  past. 

In  Australia,  controiy  to  what  prevails  in  California,  much 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  gold  is  obtained  from  quartz? 
mining, — that  is,  from  excavating  and  crushing  reefs  of  auri* 
ferons  quartz.  These  reefs,  too,  do  not  crop  out  at  the  surface 
• — as  is  usual,  and  as  occurs  in  the  new  Indian  gold-fields^— 
but,  for  the  most  part,  lie  at  great  depths  below  the  present 
surface ;  and  alluvions  deposits,  or  layers  of  auriferous  mud  or 
«lay,  are  found  at  similar  depths.  It  is  msjufest  that  here,  as 
in  California,  volcanic  action  has  operated  with  mighty  force. 
A  large  portion  of  the  auriferous  mud,  now  found  at  varioua 
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d«ptli8,  has  appRreotly  been  vomited  from  volcanoes ;  while  the 
remoteness  of  that  period  is  shown  by  the  depth  at  which 
these  mnd-layers  lie  beneath  the  present  sorface  of  the 
conntry.  A  large  extinct  volcano  exists  near  Ballarat,  to 
which  many  of  the  allnvioas  deposits  of  that  district  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  ;  and  the  '  blue  Gtone '  with  which  the  city 
of  Melbourne  is  built  is  simply. lava. 

Of  late  years,  as  in  1877  and  1878,  two-thirds  of  the  gold- 
produce  of  Victoria  was  raised  from  qnortz-reefs,  and  one-third 
from  '  alluvial '  mines.  Also  of  the  steam-engines  employed 
in  connection  with  gold-mining,  one-fonrth  are  used  in 
allovial,  and  three-fourths  in  quartz  workings.  The  average 
yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed  in  1877,  was  9  dwts. 
9-3S  grains ;  in  187B  it  was  9  dwts.  12-99  grains.  The  decline 
of  gold-production  in  Victoria  of  late  years  has  been  from 
1,855,477  ounces  in  1871  to  only  775,272  ounces  in  1868. 
The  number  and  value  of  the  machines  nsed  at  the  mines  is 
likewise  decreasing ;  but  apparently  there  is  no  decrease  in 
the  area  of  auriferous  ground  worked  in  Victoria — ^which  was 
1,185^  square  miles  in  1877,  and  1,290  square  miles  in  1878. 
Owing  to  constant  changes,  ground  which  one  year  is  included 
in  the  area  embraced  in  gold-workings  is  properly  excluded  in 
another.  '  As  the  shallow  alluTiums  of  the  old  gold-fields 
are  abandoned  by  the  miners,  they  are  often  occupied  by 
agriculturists  and  gardens.'  These  shallow  workings,  indeed, 
ore  now  wholly  at  an  end,  and  deep-mining  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  In  1878,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  shafts  sunk  in 
search  of  anrirerons  quartz  attained  depths  exceeding  2,000 
feet,  and  with  highly  profitable  returns.  At  Stawell,  the  yield 
of  gold  from  quartz  obtained  at  depths  varying  from  600  to 
1,180  feet,  averaged  firom  17^  dwts.  to  2  oz.  10  dwts.  per  ton. 

The  four  '  colonies,'  or  young  States,  which  compose 
'  Australia,'  differ  very  ividely  from  one  another  alike  in 
geographical  character  and  in  the  agencies  which  have  in- 
fluenced their  growth.  Some  of  these  States,  indeed,  are  in 
most  respects  the  very  opposites  of  the  others,  but  all  of 
them,  more  or  less,  have  benefited  by  the  potent  influence 
of  the  gold-mines.  Statistics  are  repulsive  to  the  general 
reader ;  and  as  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  peculiar  action  of  rich  gold-mines  upon  a  conn- 
try's  career  and  prosperity,  we  shall  restrict  onr  statistiea 
of  growth  chiefly  to  the  colony  of  Victoria,  whose  career  has 
been  pre-eminently  influenced  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
which  it  has  been  the  chief  seat.  Victoria  is  nearly  (not 
quite)  of  the  same  size  as  Qreat  Britain,  having  an  area  of 
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Bbmewbat  more  than  88,000  squaro  miles ;  yet;  it  oooapies  a 
mere  comer  of  the  Aastralian  ooDtiuent,  which  is  about 
thirty-three  timea  as  large — having  in  round  Qumbers,  an 
area  of  three  millions  of  sqaitre  mles.  The  population  of 
Victoria,  which  was  bat  a  few  scores  in  1851,  when  the 
discovery  of  gold  was  made,  is  at  present  about  990,000 ; 
and  happily,  now  as  from  the  first,  there  is  no  great 
clispni'ity  of  the  sexes — the  males,  in  June,  1879,  nam*- 
bering  482,769,  and  the  females,  404,665.  The  population  of. 
its  capital,  Melbourne,  at  the  same  date,  was  256,477.  There 
are  upwards  of  1,500  miles  of  railway  already  at  work  in  this 
colony,  besides  other  lines  in  course  of  construction;  and 
good  roads,  traversed  by  stage-coaches,  supply  the  means  of 
communication  throughout  the  province  iq  those  parts  not 
yet  visited  by  the  '  steam-horse.'  There  are  also,  within  the 
limits  of  Victoria,  about  8,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The 
new  State  also  resolved  to  acquire  the  attractive  diversity  of 
industry  and  entei'prise  which  characterizes  all  fully  settled, 
countries;  and  naturally  enough,  although  in  defiance  of  the 
economists,  it  has  boldly  entered  the  field  of  manufacturing 
production.  At  the  last  census  Victoria  contained  2,348  fac- 
tories of  various  kinds,  employing  32,278  work-people ;  and  the 
capital  thus  invested  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  ground 
amounted  to  ^£6,800,000. 

The  total  quantity  of  |;old  '  raised '  in  Victoria,  from  the 
b^inning  down  the  end  of  1878,  imionnted  to  48,056,649 
ounces,  valued  in  money  at  ^£192,234,576.  And  chiefly  owing 
to  the  effects  of  the  wealth  arising  from  the  cheap  attainment 
of  so  large  a  quantity  of  produce  of  the  most  exchangeable 
kind,  the  foreign  trade  of  Victoria  has  increased  in  annual 
value  from  one  million  sterling  of  imports,  at  the  time  of  the 
gold-discoveries,  to  sixteen  millions  sterling  in  1878;  and 
from  less  than  1^  millions  sterling  of  exports  to  just  upon 
fifteen  millions.  It  is  curious  as  well  as  instructive  to  mark 
the  annual  amount  of  exports  and  imports  per  head  of  the 
population  at  various  periods.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  1851 
that  gold  was  first  found,  and  in  that  year  the  imports  of  the 
State  of  Victoria  amounted  to  rather  more  than  £12  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  the  exports  to  £16  7b.  9d. ;  in  1878 
the  imports  per  head  were  £18  12b.  and  the  exports  £17  3s.  6d. 
—an  increase  of  only  one-half  in  the  imports  and  hardly 
any  increase  at  all  in  the  exports :  a  fact  explainable  mainly 
by  the  vast  decrease  in  the  produce  of  the  gold-mines.  But 
in  the  intervening  period,  when  the  gold-fidlds  were  at  theii; 
beet,  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade,  in  proportion  to  the. 
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popnlatioD,  was  remarkably  large.  For  example,  in  1852 
the  importB  saddenly  rose  to  upwardB  of  £30  per  head  of  the 
popalfttioD ;  while  the  exports  rose  to  £5G  per  head.  In 
1863  the  imports  per  head  of  the  population  were  no  less 
than  £81,  and  the  exports  £5G  12s.  4a. — a  state  of  matters 
wetlnigh  without  a  parallel  in  history.  In  1854  the  imports 
per  bead  amounted  to  £66,  and  the  exports  to  £44 ;  and  since 
then  the  ratio  of  foreign  trade  to  population  has  continued  to 
decline. 

Of  Now  South  Wales,  the  other  Australian  colony  which 
possessed  auriferous  treasures,  albeit  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Victoria,  we  may  simply  state  that  its  foreign  trade,  which 
was  hardly  existent  previous  to  1651,  amounted  in  1878  to 
thirteen  millions  sterling  of  exports,  and  14$  millions  of 
imports.  It  has  about  700  miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic ; 
and,  while  the  gold-fields  ore  becoming  exhausted,  there  are 
now  28  coal-mines,  the  annual  produce  of  which  is  valued  at 
a  million  sterling,  and  promises  to  increase. 

It  might  be  tedious  were  we  to  chronicle  further  details  of 
Australian  progress — the  total  tons  of  gold  which  have  been 
exported  to  support  the  ever-growing  trade  of  the  world,  the 
mulions  of  sheep,  the  myriads  of  horses,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cattle  now  reared  upon  the  grassy  plains  of  the 
interior,  or  even  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  which 
Annually  enter  or  leave  its  seaports  upon  ocean  voyages.  Yet 
it  is  important  to  note  how  great  has  been  the  industrial  and 
commercial  effect  of  these  new  States  of  the  South  upon  the 
long-civiUzed  countries,  and  their  busy  hives  of  population 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Long  lines  of  shipping  in  well* 
established  trade-rontea  now  traverse  what  were  previonsly 
the  wastes  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  ships  used  to  be  as 
few  in  number  as  are,  now  and  for  ever,  the  stars  in  the  azure 
expanse  of  the  southern  sky,  where  the  brilliance  of  the 
Southern  Gross  owes  one-half  of  its  fame  to  the  starless  solitude 
amid  which  it  shines.  The  new  Australian  world  reacts 
magnet-like  upon  the  ancient  and  vast  world  of  human  life 
in  tiie  northern  hemisphere,  stirring  its  life  with  a  new  and 
fresh  impulse.  From  our  own  isles  nigh  twenty  millions' 
worth  of  goods  are  annually  conveyed  across  the  ocean  to  the 
island- continent  of  the  South.  The  wants  of  Australia  give 
employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  the  seats  of  old  civilizations.  They  keep 
men  profitably  at  work  at  the  loom  or  the  forge  both  in 
Eoffland  and  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
and  even  tiie  Chinaman  or  the  Hindoo  finds  his  labour  on 
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hie  five-acre  fotm,  whether  its  prodnce  be  tea  or  rice,  more 
profitable  to  him  on  account  of  the  demand  for  hiB  prodace 
'which  comes  from  these  prosperous  communities  in  the  far 
oft  southern  seas. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  has  been  the  vast  and  rapid  gi'owth 
and  striking  concomitant  changes  of  condition,  alike  industrial 
and  social,  Trhich  the  present  generation  has  beheld,  with 
wondering  and  also  thoughtful  eyes,  in  the  great  ialaiid-cOQ- 
tinent  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  "When  Gold,  the  great 
and  only  magician  of  modem  times,  first  uprose  in  the  sight  of 
maokind,  like  the  Australian  genius  of  progress,  on  the  plains 
of  Ballarat,  a  splendid  csjeer  was  inaugiu-ated  for  those  new 
settlements  of  the  pure  British  race  at  the  Antipodes.  Instead 
of  remaining  a  pastoral  and  thinly  peopled  country,  far 
remote  from  the  centres  of  human  civilization,  the  potent 
attraction  of  gold  at  once  brought  across  the  oceans  of  the 
world  a  flood  of  immigration  from  the  parent  isles  of  Britain ; 
while  commercial  navies  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  exchange  for  the  golden  argosies  from  the  young  and 
hitherto  isolated  island-continent  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Instead  of  a  mere  land  of  squatters,  great  cities  arose,  and 
the  intellectual  nrban  life  alike  quickened  and  elevated 
Australian  society;  and  at  length  Australian  industry  and 
enterprise  have  become  as  various  in  character  and  manifesta- 
tions as  those  which  flourish  in  the  old  and  fully  developed 
communities  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

And  all  this  has  happened  within  the  last  thirty  years — a 
mere  day  in  the  life  of  nations  I  This  brilliant  epoch  of  pro- 
gresB^-the  Golden  Age  of  Australia — has  already  come  to  an 
end,  although  it  will  long  bear  fruits,  and  has  imprinted  its 
impress  indelibly  upon  Australian  history.  The  yield  of  the 
gold-fields  has  for  many  years  been  declining ;  and  although 
we  do  not  question  the  official  reports  as  to  the  existence  of 
auriferous  tracts  still  untouched  by  human  labour,  gold-pro- 
duction will  never  more  be  paramount  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  fortunes  of  the  country.  Gold-production  still 
remains,  and  for  a  good  many  years  may  continue  to  be,  a 
valuable  item  of  the  national  resources ;  but  its  glamour  and 
its  glory  are  past  and  gone,  and  hereafter  mankind  will  no 
more  rush  to  the  Antipodes  on  account  of  Australia's  gold 
than  they  will  flock  to  the  British  Isles  on  account  of  our  now 
more  valuable  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of  ironstone.  The 
Golden  Age  proper— the  period  when  gold-finding  not  merely 
yielded  its  peerless  and  romantic  harvests  of  wealth,  but  pre- 
Bcntcd  its  socially  and  economically  peculiar  featajces--la^ted 
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in  AnBtralia,  as  in  California,  barely  lialf-a-dozen  years.  Bat 
that  period,  brief  as  it  was,  lias  been  one  of  the  most 
important  as  well  as  romantic  in  tbe  history  of  material 
civilization.  We,  its  contemporaries,  have  watehed  it  eagerly 
and  with  marveUing  eyes;  and,  vith  an  endaring  interest, 
the  history  and  incidents  of  that  time,  that  Golden  A);e — 
exhibited  contemporaneonsly  in  California  and  Australia — 
vill  not  fail  to  be  stadied  by  the  philosophers  and  scientists 
of  futare  and  probably  long-distant  generations,  as  a  strikingly 
illnstrated  eompendinm  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  questions  in  monetary  and  indastrial  science. 

B.  H.   PATTKBSOK. 


Art.  IY. — The  Tenure  and  the  Transfer  of  Land. 

It  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  the  question  of  the  tenore  of 
land  in  England  has  been  brought  by  vorions  circnmstances 
into  so  prominent  a  political  place  that  it  cannot  now  be  pat 
aside  until  it  has  been  more  or  less  radically  dealt  with.  Yet 
it  is  quite  probable  that  a  sufBcientty  drastic  reform  may 
presently  take  place  to  cause  the  qnestion  to  be  set  at  rest  for 
a  number  of  years,  even  if  all  that  the  most  earnest  reformers 
desire  should  not  at  once  come  to  pass.  We  may  have  a  snc- 
oession  of  good  seasons  in  England,  and  agitation  may  cease 
in  Ireland,  but  there  cannot  be  any  question  that,  if  the  general 
tenour  of  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  land  be  noticed,  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  apart  altogether  from  temporary  occur- 
rences which  have  brought  the  land  question  prominently  for- 
ward, we  have  been  fast  reaching  a  point  when  the  tenure  and 
transfer  of  land  in  England  must  be  changed  in  something 
more  than  a  superficial  manner.  The  Limitation  Acts  of 
1888  and  1874,  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1856,  and  other  and 
kindred  statutes  which  have  followed,  enlarging  the  powers  of 
owners  of  land,  as  well  as  the  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Acts, 
have  all  tended  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  tenure  and  transfer  of  land  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  the  agricultural  troubles  of  1879  and  preceding 
years  have  only  hastened  the  time  which  was  inevitably  ap- 
proaching. And  as  the  day  for  a  deeper  change  advances,  it 
la  most  desirable  that  the  whole  body  of  the  public  should 
consider  this  important  question  in  a  temperate  and  reason- 
able spirit ;  it  is  essentially  one  which  coacems  all  classes  of 
the  people,  and  which  must  be  settled  in  obedience  to  a  general 
pobUo  demand.    It  is  a  qnestion    into  which    very  great 
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prejudice  and  feeling  mny  be  tlirown,  botb  b;  reformers  and 
anti-reformers,  and  &om  its  natnre  must,  nnlees  clearly  under- 
stood, caase  the  most  groundless  alarms.  Security  of  property 
and  the  constitution  of  the  conntry  will  in  the  judgment  of 
some  be  threatened,  and  they  may  see  commonism  and  other  . 
ills  rapidly  approaching.  But  a  practical  and  a  aensible  people 
like  ourselves  should  be  able  to  oan^  through  this  reform 
without  any  danger  to  the  principles  either  of  property  or  of 
the  constitution. 

The  first  point  which  lias  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  sits  down  to  consider  this  question  is  that  the  distinction 
between  reforms  of  the  tenure  and  reforms  of  the  transfer  of 
land  must  be  kept  clear.  The  question  of  tenure  is  a  question 
in  the  main  of  principle,  that  of  transfer  in  the  main  of  detail. 
Transfer  is  secondary  to  tenure,  and  with  a  simplification  of 
tenure,  simplification  of  transfer  will  naturally  and  nocessarily 
follow.  The  first  is  a  matter  essentially  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people  at  large,  the  second,  when  the  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged that  it  should  be  as  cheap  and  as  easy  as  possible, 
becomes  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  experts.  It  is  there- 
fore solely  with  the  tenure  of  the  land  that  we  are  now 
concerned. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  in  relation  to  tenure 
is  the  manner  in  which  an  estate  should  devolve  upon  a 
descendant.  That  is  to  say.  Should  the  present  principle  of 
English  law  prevail,  that  in  case  of  intestacy  land  should  on 
the  death  of  the  father  belong  to  his  eldest  son  ?  Intestacy 
must  always  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  even  if  a 
man  approves  of  the  general  legal  rules  which  govern  the 
descent  of  property  he  is  almost  certain  to  make  some  special 
devises  and  bequests,  and  therefore  the  directions  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  descent  of  property  in  the  case  of  intestacy 
must  be  chiefly  employed  to  prevent  injustice  when  there  is 
an  accidental  omission  to  make  a  will.  There  are  very  few 
persons  who  do  not  intend  to  make  wills,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  who  forget  or  postpone  their  execution.  It  has  been 
reeognized  as  just,  if  a  man  owns  £1,000  of  railway  stock,|and 
be  has  one  son  and  two  daughters,  that  each  child,  if  there  ts 
no  will,  should  have  one-third  of  the  property.  Equal  division 
of  property  is  theoretically  just,  and  practically  most  con- 
venient. But  if  a  man  owns  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1;000,  and 
leaves  one  son  and  two  daughters,  and  dies  intestate,  the  son 
takes  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  daughters  are  paupers.  It  is 
for  those  who  approve  this  exception  to  a  just  principle,  one 
which  governs  the  descent  of  every  species  of  property  except 
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land,  to  justify  it.  It  cacnot  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  comma- 
niiy  that  two  pei'SODS — to  follow  oat  the  illustration — should 
be  left  pennileBe ;  aud  if  it  is  answered  that  where  there  is  per- 
sonsl  property  also,  injury  is  prevented  by  ite  equal  division, 
.  it  must  be  asked,  Why  should  the  accident  of  sex  or  of  the 
day  of  birth  give  a  title  to  the  land  ?  Nor  is  the  retention 
land  in  a  few  hands  a  desirable  object,  or  one  that  the  law 
should  aim  at ;  in  one  word,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  land 
«hoald  be  equally  divided  among  the  next  of  kin,  even  tiiough 
in  order  that  this  may  take  place  it  has  to  bo  sold.  This  is  a 
reform  of  the  simplest  kind,  which  we  regard  as  being  very 
near,  and  which  cannot,  and  probably  will  not,  be  very 
strenuously  resisted,  because  a  landowner  will  always  have 
the  power  to  beqaeath  his  estate  by  testament  to  whomso- 
■ever  he  may  desire. 

As  we  have  said,  intestacy  is  not  so  common  as  the 
leaving  of  a  will ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  two  next  points  in 
f  egard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  namely,  the  propriety  of  tenan- 
cies for  life  and  charges  on  an  estate.  Land,  we  all  know, 
may  be  settled  by  will  or  by  deed,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
-tion  that  the  practice  of  so  settling  it  has  become  deeply  in- 
grained among  all  elasses  who  are  owners  of  property  to  any 
■extent ;  what  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  it  is  advisable 
that  the  present  owner  of  land  should  have  the  power  to  ^ve 
-to  his  successor  only  an  estate  for  life,  so  that  the  latter  has 
but  limited  powers,  while  the  property  must  descend  to  a  per* 
son  named  not  by  the  immediate  predecessor,  but  by  a  former 
-owner.  If  a  property  be  settled  by  will  upon  a  son  for  life, 
And  on  bis  children  tuFterwards,  the  present  owner  alone  deals 
with  the  tenure  of  the  estate  after  nis  death  ;  and  therefore 
we  have  in  the  simplest  form  the  present  generation  limiting 
And  fettering  the  next,  arranging  in  the  present  for  future 
years,  the  events  aud  the  circumstances  of  which  cannot 
be  foreseen.  Twenty  years  after  his  death  the  settlor — if, 
like  the  shades  in  the  Inferno,  he  could  watch  the  events 
■of  earth — might  wish  that  be  had  not  limited  the  tenure 
■of  the  estate  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  But,  confident 
concerning  the  future,  men  fetter  the  power  of  their  sons.  If 
however  we  have  a  settlement  by  a  tenant  for  life,  it  takes 
place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  heir  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Therefore  the  settlor  acts  not  alone,  but 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  first  of  those  who  will  naturally 
ioliow  him,  and  the  future  tenant  for  life  helps  to  fasten  bia 
own  bonds.  The  active  agent  is  however  the  present  owner 
el  the  land,  and  experience  mnat  have  tanght  most  of  ns  that 
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there  la  scarcely  a  yontb  of  tweuty-one  ia  England,  ignorant 
of  the  law,  who  will  refuse,  if  his  father  desires  it,  to  join  in 
the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  which  he  is  to  become  sooner  or 
later  the  possessor.  In  one  word,  the  heir  under  the  circum- 
stances is  not  a  free  a^ent,  and  the  contract  is  not  made  be- 
tween two  equal  and  independent  parties.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  fairly  enongh  be  said  if  the  absolute  owner  of  an  estate 
in  fee  simple  chooses,  say,  at  bis  marriage,  to  limit  tbe  estate 
to  himself  for  life  with  various  remainders  over  and  charges  on 
the  land,  that  he  is  only  acting  within  his  rights,  and  is  in 
fact  exercising  that  freedom  of  ownership  to  the  full  which  iS' 
the  cardinal  principle  to  be  looked  to  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  land.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  law  prevent 
this  ?  The  answer  is  first  of  all  that  the  man  who  so  limits 
his  own  powers  is  acting  contrary  to  public  policy ;  and  next 
that  the  law,  if  it  prevents  him  from  so  acting,  is  in  reality 
preserving  to  him  a  freedom  which  he  wishes  to  put  off;  it  will 
allow  him  to  sell  bis  land,  it  will  allow  him  to  leave  it  by  will  to 
whomsoever  he  may  desire,  so  that  the  children  may  not  want, 
bat  so  long  as  he  lives  and  wishes  to  be  the  owner  of  it,  he  onght 
to  be  an  absolute,  and  not  a  limited  owner.  A  well-knowQ 
sohcitor,  in  an  address  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,*  has 
stated  that  freedom  is  the  main  characteristic  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  England.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  assertion 
correct  when  in  so  many  instances  the  present  possessor  of 
land  does  not  possess  absolute  power  over  his  property,  and 
is  not  fully  fiable  to  ell  the  obligations  incurred  by  the 
possession  of  it. 

A  tenant  for  life  may  not  touch  the  trees  which  have  been 
left  standing  for  the  ornament  of  the  mansion  house,  he  can- 
not build  a  mansion  house  under  the  Improvement  of  Land 
Act,  1864,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. When  money  is  borrowed  from  them  for  improve- 
ments, it  must  be  paid  back  with  interest  in  twenty-five  years, 
though  the  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  thirty  years.  All 
improvements  indeed,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  for  the 
inheritance,  mnst  be  paid  for  by  the  tenant  for  life,  and 
cannot  be  charged  by  him  on  the  inheritance  of  the  settled 
lands.  Again,  if  land  is  sold,  the  proceeds  must  be  reinvested 
in  the  purchase  of  other  lands,  to  devolve  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bulk  of  the  estate,  or  else  under  the  powers  of  the 
Settled  Estates  Act,  1877,  the  aid  of  the  High  Court  may 
be  invoked,  and  the  purchase  money  may  be  devoted  to  a 
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limited  cIbbs  of  objects,  such  as  the  redemption  or  ptirchase 
of  rent'Cbarge  in  lien  of  titbes,  and  the  discharge  of  eneom- 
brances  on  the  property  sold  or  on  property  subject  to  the 
-same  trusts.  In  most  settlements,  too,  a  power  of  Bale  and 
exchange  is  given  to  the  trustees,  which  however,  saya  Mr. 
Davidson,  in  his  -well-known  work  on  Gonveyaneing,  '  has 
become  in  its  tDOst  improved  form  a  somewhat  complex  and 
elaborate  piece  of  meclianiam  for  parting  with  the  settled 
estate,  or  portions  of  it,  and  either  substitating  other  land  for 
that  parted  with,  or  applying  the  proceeds  in  relieving  the 
property  from  incumbrances.' 

The  result  therefore  of  settlemonts,  briefly  put,  is  that  the 
prudent  owner,  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement,  exercises 
his  powers  just  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  free ;  hot  beyond 
a  certniu  point,  able  and  energetic  though  he  may  be,  be  is 
not  allowed  to  deal  with  his  property  in  a  manner  which  it 
may  be  fox  the  advantage  of  himself  and  bis  family  that  he 
'should  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  improvident  owner  cannot 
carry  his  improvidence  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  he  mortgages 
his  life  interest,  he  spends  the  income  on  things  other  than 
his  property,  he  rack-rents  his  tenants,  and  does  for  them  as 
little  as  he  possibly  can.  The  sole  result  therefore  of  settle- 
ment is  that  a  property  is  kept  in  a  family  for  a  certain  period 
of  time,  quite  irrespective  of  the  desire  of  the  present  owner 
to  retain  it,  or  of  the  advisability  of  his  doing  so,  or  of  the 
general  good  of  the  estate  and  those  who  live  on  it.  How 
would  a  banker  or  a  shipowner  who  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  his  father  conduct  that  business  with  success  if  he  were 
fettered  by  restrictive  regulations  contained  in  the  will  of  his 
dead  parent  ?  and  what  would  be  the  general  opinion  of  a  man 
who  handed  his  business  on  to  his  son  with  all  kinds  of  restric- 
tions ?  He  would  be  regarded  as  scarcely  sane,  and  his  con- 
duct would  be  generally  condemned.  But  land  is  simply  one 
form  of  property,  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  first  of  all  of 
the  owner,  bnt  with  the  duty  attached  to  the  possession  of  it, 
of  utilizing  it  to  the  utmost  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  at 
large,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
possessor  and  the  occurrences  and  events  of  the  time.  But  this 
becomes  impossible  if  the  owner  is  restrained  by  the  last  posses- 
sor, and  if  he  has  only  limited  powers  over  the  estate.  There 
aln'ays  will  be  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  landed  property  in  this 
country ;  the  sporting  and  agricultural  tastes  of  the  mass  of 
English  gentlemen,  whether  merchants  or  professional  men, 
impel  them  if  possible  to  become  the  masters  of  estates,  and 
there  is  an  equally  strong  wish  to  hand  down  the  property  which 
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they  ovn  to  their  sons  and  their  grandaone.  Thus  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  the  priaeiple  of  primogenitare  will  become 
obsolete.  Good  or  bad  it  will  still  exist  witboat  the  contina- 
ance  of  tenancies  for  life  and  striet  settlements.  The  result 
of  the  abolition  of  entoiliag  estates  would  therefore  be  that 
embarrassed  owners  woald  once  and  for  all  dispose  of  their 
property,  whilst  possessors  of  estates  which,  though  of  some 
value,  produced  bat  a  low  rate  of  interest,  would  be  able,  if 
they  wished,  to  turn  them  into  cash  and  invest  it  iu  securi- 
ties, sometimes  beating  higher  interest,  and  always  more 
convenient  than  land.  They  would  hold  their  capital  in  a 
form  which  would  permit  its  use  within  the  time  in  which 
their  stockbroker  could  return  them  a  cheque.  Not  a  little 
-of  the  difGcnlty  which  frequently  at  present  exists  in  putting 
the  younger  sons  of  landed  proprietors  into  a  position  to 
make  money  for  themselves  arises  from  the  fact  that,  though 
their  fathers  may  be  men  of  comfortable  incomes,  their  capital 
is  tied  up  in  land.  They  are  owners  of  it  only  for  their  lives, 
and  they  can  only  assist  their  children  by  giving  them  a  cer- 
tain annual  allowance  during  their  lifetime,  instead  of  a  capital 
sum  which  might  enable  them  to  make  a  prosperous  start  in 
coinmeree.  And  even  when  the  trustees  of  a  settlement  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  life,  advance  part  of  a 
younger  child's  portion  during  the  lifetime  of  a  limited  owner, 
this  uannot  be  done  without  encumbering  the  estate  by  some 
kind  of  charge.  The  abolition  of  tenancies  for  life  would 
change  all  this. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  landed  property  has,  in  a  rocent 
work*  which  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal,  advocated  the  aboli- 

'  tion  of  charges  on  land  by  way  of  family  provision  except  in 
the  case  of  widows,  fie  proposes  that  a  portion  of  the  estate 
should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  held  by  trustees  on  invest- 
ments other  than  land.  A  fee-simple  owner,  as  Mr.  Brodrick 
in  his  able  work  t  on  English  land  and  landlords  has  pointed 

•  out,  would  undoubtedly  sell  portions  of  an  estate  to  pay  legiti- 
mate claims  upon  hio],  but  in  many  cases  to  do  so  would  not 
be  necessary,  and  where  it  was,  both  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  those  who  were  entitled  to  receive  portions  out  of  it  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  than  If  the  whole  estate  remained 
in  his  hands  as  a  limited  owner  encumbered  by  rent-charges 
of  indefinite  duration.     There  can  be  no  question  that  the 

*  'Priudplesot  Propetty  inLaDd.'    By  JqIih  BoTd  Einuear.  LouJod  :  Saiib, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

t  'English  l4Uid  SDd  English  Landlords.'     By  the  Hon.  O.  C.  Brodricli. 
'  LgnduQ  •-  CuMell,  Fetl«r,  and  (Mlpin. 
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owner  of  an  esUte  beavily  cLarged  is  in  a  highly  emharrasBcd 
state,  and  that  the  property  is  placed  at  a  disadrantage ;  there 
is  freqaently  do  balance  of  income  left  for  improTements,  and 
in  many  casen,  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  owner  of  an  estate 
heavily  encumbered  in  this  manner,  thoagh  the  owner  to  the 
world  of  a  tine  property,  is  practically  insolvent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  nominal  possessor  is  not  the  real  owner  of  the  estate, 
which  belongs  to  a  number  of  persons  who  bare  no  personal 
connection  with  the  property,  whose  only  interest  is  to  obtMn 
from  it  an  annual  sam  of  money,  while  the  ostensible  owner 
is  little  more  than  an  agent  of  the  estate  who  draws  his  income 
from  the  rents.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  natural  devolution 
of  land  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  buy  it,  and  can  attend 
to  it  as  they  would  to  any  other  property,  and  who  can  de- 
velope  its  capacities,  is  prevented,  and  the  sole  object  at* 
tained  is  that  an  estate  remains  for  a  certain  period  of  time  in 
the  same  family  and  nominally  is  possessed  by  the  head  of  it. 
But  if  we  look  at  this  state  of  tbmgs  with  the  practical  and 
temperate  mind  which  we  should  bring  to  bear  on  any  matter 
of  business,  it  mast  be  obvious  that  we  are  preventing  the 
profitable  employment  of  a  species  of  property  for  the  sake  of 
an  object  wbicb  is  without  real  value ;  for  the  retention  of  a 
family  in  a  particular  locality  with  an  embarraaaed  estate  is 
hartful  to  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  in  these  days,  'when  bo 
many  'county  families'  have  bnt  the  shortest  of  ancestral 
trees,  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the  position  of  the 
landed  gentry.     The  day,  too,  has  gone  by  .when  the  mere 

{ossession  of  large  landed  estates  gives  power  in  this  country. 
t  we  look  at  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
we  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  not  men  who  derive  their 
influence  from  the  possession  of  large  estates,  and  there,  if 
an}-where,  the  possession  of  property  should  carry  inflnence 
with  it.  The  position  of  a  country  gentleman  must  always 
bring  with  it  some  local  influence,  or  must  raise  a  man  to  a 
certain  position  above  those  who  have  not  this  kind  of  property. 
But  when  the  property  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  it  carries  wiUi 
it  no  greater  influence  than  does  the  possession  of  bo  many 
ships  or  so  much  London  and  Nortb-Westem  Itailway  stock. 
The  size  of  the  Hatfield  property  gives  Lord  Salisbury  no 
more  power  or  prestige  than  the  ownership  of  the  small 
Hughendcn  estate  conferred  on  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  lessen- 
ing of  huge  estates  would  in  fact  he  a  great  social  and  national 
benefit. 

We  have  now  dealt  very  briefly  with  the  leading  features 
of  the  three  questions  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land- 
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Our  imaginary  thinker  has  arrived  at  the  conclasion  that 
the  principle  of  primogenitare  in  cases  of  intestacy  should 
'  cease  to  exist,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  tenancies 
for  life  and  charges  on  land  should  as  a  general  rule  no 
longer  he  permitted  by  the  law.  We  say  as  a  general  rule, 
because  it  would  seem  to  be  unwise  to  forbid  the  owner  of 
land  to  leave  all  or  part  of  it  by  will  after  his  death  to  his 
-widow  for  her  life,  or  to  charge  it  with  an  annuity  for  her 
benefit.  Some  esceptions  there  must  be  if  we  wish  to  take 
proper  account  of  practical  objections  to  every  general  principle, 
and  this  exception  appears  to  be  one  which  is  not  calculated 
in  any  great  degree  to  fetter  the  ownership  of  the  land,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  well- 
being  of  families.  There  then  only  remains  th&  question  of 
mortgages.  The  evil  of  mortgages  has  been  shown  briefly  by 
Mr.  Kinnear  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
'  It  is  hardly  practicable,'  he  says,  '  that  the  owner  of  a  mort- 
gaged estate  should  improve  it.  The  fact  of  a  mortgage  im- 
plies the  fact  of  a  want  of  means.'  There  are  other  disadvan- 
tages to  the  community  at  large  which  also  arise  from  the 
practice  of  mortgaging,  such  as  a  false  position  before  the 
world,  which  gives  the'  mortgagor  a  social  standing  which  he 
should  not  possess,  and  a  pecuniary  credit  which  is  really 
worthless.  But  it  must  be  bom  in  mind  that  if  we  act  upon 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  ownership  of  land  which  we  have 
laid  down  for  ourselves,  we  ought  not  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
land  of  the  power  of  pledging  it  and  obtaining  a  temporary 
supply  of  capital.  Strong  necessity,  no  doubt,  would  permit 
mortgages  to  be  aboUshed,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  necessity  can  be  proved  as  would  entitle  us  to  limit  thia 
power  of  the  owner  of  land.  We  may  allow  that  in  many  cases 
the  power  of  mortgaging  is  an  unmixed  evil,  but  we  must  also 
allow  (which  Mr.  Einnear  does  not  do)  that  in  many  cases 
also  it  is  a  great  and  undoubted  convenience.  If  a  man  bor- 
rows money  on  an  estate,  and  leaves  a  large  margin  of  income, 
this  power  gives  him  command  of  a  temporary  supply  of  money 
which  he  may  not  be  able  in  any  other  way  to  obtain.  Nor 
is  it  always  possible  to  sell  estates  when  cash  is  required,  and 
the  power  of  pledging  property  may,  from  time  to  time,  prevent 
the  necessity  of  a  ruinous  and  forced  sale.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  custom  which  certainly  exists  in  this  country 
of  borrowing  large  sums  on  mortgage  and  having  for  a  long 
period  of  time  an  estate  charged  with  a  debt,  is  thoroughly 
immoral  and  injurious.  To  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt  is 
demoralizing  to  the  debtor  and  to  society,  but  there  are 
MO.  cxLvni.  2fi 
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BcorflS  of  Lonoarable  men  at  this  momeot  in  England  wlio 
ore  living  in  tbis  state,  wiih  tbeir  estates  heavily  or  lightly 
mortgaged.  If  a  man  lived  with  a  bill  of  sale  of  his  furniture  ' 
in  the  hands  of  a  creditor  he  would  feel  ashamed  of  himself, 
but,  curiously  enough,  he  baa  no  objectioo  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  whilst  his  landed  property  is  pledged  to  a  respectable 
banker.  Of  the  mass  of  mortgage  debts  in  this  country  prob- 
ably there  is  no  adequate  and  general  conception.  Nor  is 
there  any  mode  of  ascertainbg  their  actual  amount.  But  in 
1876  the  672  building  societies  which  were  incorporated  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  held  mortgages  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
more  than  twenty-two  miUiona  of  pounds.  We  probably 
should  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that,  at  this  present  moment, 
at  least  twenty-live  millions  of  pounds  are  owed  by  owners  of 
land  on  the  security  of  mortgages.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
clear  that  the  subject  of  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  mort- 
gaging, and  of  the  reform  of  the  law  of  mortgage,  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  social  and  political  importance.  But  in  regard  to 
this  question  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  while  the  power 
of  mortgaging  lands  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  con- 
Biderablo  reforms  are  required  to  place  the  matter  on  a  satis- 
factory footing.  And  in  regard  to  this  point  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  agree  with  some  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  suggestions  which 
be  puts  forward  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  all  mortgagees  should  be  registered ; 
by  that  means  second  and  subsequent  mortgagees  would  be 
able  without  expense  or  difficulty  to  know  their  exact  position. 
If  this  principle  is  allowed,  then  registered  mortgages  should 
have  priority  over  those  which  are  unregistered.  Moreover,  it 
is  very  probable  that  a  system  of  registration  would  lessen  the 
number  of  mortgages.  The  publicity  of  debt  is  objectionable 
to  many  who,  if  their  pecuniary  position  is  not  known,  feel  no 
secret  shame.  But  when  it  is  possible  for  the  register  of 
mortgages  to  be  inspected,  a  certain  desire  not  to  figure  in 
this  black  book  would  certainly  he  raised.  Then  the  doctrine 
of  tacking,  by  which  a  prior  mortgagee  may,  by  annexing 
another  to  his  original  security,  postpone  the  rights  of  mesne 
incumbrancers,  should  be  abolished.  Equallyalso  should  con- 
eoHdation  be  put  an  end  to  by  which,  when  '  a  man  mortgages 
different  lands  at  different  times  for  separate  loans  to  the  same 
person,  the  moi-tgagee  is  placed  in  the  same  position  ss  if  all 
the  land  had  been  mortgaged  to  him  for  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  loans,  so  that  a  second  mortgagee  may  be  defeated.'  In 
one  word,  priority  of  time  should  give  priority  of  right  to  mort- 
gagees, except  in  the  case  of  a  prior  unregistered  mortgage. 
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There  are  yet  other  reforms  needed  in  this  direction.  Thus 
the  mortgagor  should  have  power  whilst  he  remainB  in  pos- 
seBBiou  to  grant  leases.  For  in  principle  the  object  of  the 
mortgage  is  to  give  to  the  lender  security  for  his  debt,  not  any 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  ownership.  And  even  Bome 
further  changeB  are  probably  desirable,  but  too  technical  in 
their  nature  to  be  toached  upon  in  a  discussion  of  the  main 
principles  of  a  reform  of  the  tennre  of  land. .  It  might  even 
be  advisable  to  limit  the  borrowing  powers  of  an  owner  to  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  quantity  pledged,  which  would  obviate 
some  of  the  existing  objections  to  mortgages,  and  yet  not 
■vitally  interfere  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  ownership. 
If  the  changes  shadowed  forth  in  this  paper  ultimately  became 
law,  it  is  obvious  that  the  transfer  of  land  will  necessarily  be 
thereby  simplified  and  consequently  cheapened,  titles  will 
be  lesB  intricate,  and  their  registration  made  easier ;  bo 
that  the  reform  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  this  country  is  the 
first  and  most  pressing  need  rather  than  improvements  in 
the  methods  and  manner  of  its  transfer. 

B.   S.  BOSCOB. 


Aet.  V. — Thucydides. 

Thuttjdide*.  Translated  into  English.  With  InLrod action. 
Marginal  Analyds,  Notes,  and  IndicsB.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Begins  Professor  of 
QreelE  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ko.  Oxford :  Claren- 
don Press. 

The:  earliest  and  the  greatest  of  the  extant  Attic  prose-writers, 
translated  and  commented  on  bj  the  greatest  master  of  the 
difficult  art  of  turning  Greek  into  really  readable  English, 
deBcrves  from  us  more  than  a  brief  literary  notice.  No  one 
who  knows  Thucydides  will  deny  the  greatnesB  of  such  an 
undertaking,  and  its  importance  to  the  scholarship  of  the 
present  time,  if  successfully  carried  out.  The  task  has  often 
been  attempted — so  often,  indeed,  and  in  some  cases  (as  by 
Mr.  Dale  and  Dr.  Bloomfield)  so  well  performed,  that  some 
may  be  disposed  to  doubt  if,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Greek 
text,  much  etill  remained  to  be  done.  The  Master  of  Balliol 
is  consoiouB  that  the  cui  hono  ?  question  may  be  raised. 

It  may  be  nsked  (he  SI17S,  Introd.  p.  xviii.)  whether,  aa  pliilolo^ 
■piogreaaes,  and  words  are  nnderstood  to  have  a  fixed  meanin);,  tlie  art  of 
iaterpcetation  must  be  always  going  on,  like  the  labour  of  the  Danaidea, 
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pooriiig  into  a  sieve  knowledj^  which  is  perpetnUly  flowing  oat,  and  in 
eveiy  generatioa  reqairiog  to  ba  replenished. 

His  reply  (amoog  other  arguments)  is  interesting — 

If  Oreek  litemtore  is  not  to  pass  away,  it  Beems  to  b«  neMBSary  that  in 
every  age  Boma  one  who  has  dmnk  deeply  from  the  original  fomttaia 
■hoiud  renew  the  love  of  it  in  the  world,  and  once  more  present  that  old 
life,  with  its  great  ideas  and  great  actions,  its  creations  in  poUties  and  in 
art,  hke  the  distant  remembrouce  of  youth,  before  the  deughted  eyes  of 
mankind  (Introd.  p.  xx.) 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  nn  anxioas  thought  nith 
some,  and  a  curious  speculation  with  others,  how  long  the 
litgher  study  of  Greek  is  likely  to  Inst  in  this  age  of  rapidly 
accatDulating  and  varied  knowledge  ;  and  (if  the  higher  study 
of  one  ancient  language — which  means  the  study  of  half  a 
life — is  to  become  almost  obsolete)  whether  the  '  smattering  * 
of  Greek  which  must  take  its  place— often  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten, seldom  or  never  to  be  really  used — will  be  deemed  to 
Bave  sufficient  value  toensure  its  continuance.  Dr.  Schliemann, 
indeed,  tells  as — and  we  had  to  criticise  his  theory  in  our 
May  number — that  Greek  may  be  learned  perfectly  in  a  couple 
of  years.  We  know  very  well  what  an  editor  or  a  translator 
of  Thucydides  would  say  to  this.  Such  a  solid  work  as  the 
present  is  a  standing  protest  against  such  flimsy  theories. 
There  is  assuredly  no  '  royal  road '  to  the  stndy  of  Thucy- 
dides. The  value  of  the  eminent  explorer's  suggestion,  that 
a  colloquial  knowledge  of  modem  Greek  may  well  supersede 
years  of  grammar  in  onr  public  schools,  must  be  estimated 
by  the  effects  of  the  deeper  study  of  the  language  on  such 
minds  as  the  Master  of  Balliol's. 

The  verbal  and  grammatical  difficulties  of  Thucydides  are, 
indeed,  very  great,  and  such  as  only  the  most  accomplished 
scholars — and  even  of  those,  the  few  who  have  made  this  one 
author  the  special  study  of  many  years — can  hope  to  grapple 
with.  His  speeches,  replete  with  that  kind  of  rhetorical 
pedantry  which  had  been  coming  into  fashion  daring  the 
later  years  of  Pericles  (who  died  b.c.  429),  are,  for  the  most 
part,  especially,  possibly  even  studiously,  obscnre ;  and  what 
be  intended  to  say  is  often  more  easy  to  divine  than  it  is  to 
explain  his  manner  of  saying  it.  But  these  difficulties  it  is 
rather  the  province  of  explanatory  notes  than  of  a  literal 
translation  to  remove.  What,  then,  has  Professor  Jowett 
desired  to  effect  in  the  present  work?  Perhaps  we  may- 
answer  in  the  words  which  be  has  himself  applied  in  criti- 
cising the  edition  of  Dr.  Arnold — 
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'When  a  great  mau  undertakes  the  office  of  an  interpreter,  lie  tlirowB 
a  liglit  upon  tUe  page  which  tlie  more  verbal  critic  is  inaapable  of 
comniUDi eating,  and  it  woolil  l>a  un);nitefnl  to  Boan  too  closely  lus 
deficiencies  in  scholoraliip  (Introd.  p.  x.) 

The  tn]tb  is  tliat  the  historian,  or  tho  literary  student  of  a' 
'work,  and  the  verbal  critic  of  the  text,  often  have  but  little  in 
cotamon.  The  one  is  concerned  with  the  matter,  the  other 
"with  the  manner  of  the  composition,  and  each  is  absorbed  in 
his  vocation.  Partly  from  natural  bent,  partly  from  habit, 
the  mind  and  the  talent  of  the  one  is  of  a  kind  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  other.  The  late  Mr.  Grote  knew 
Thucydides  as  a  historian;  the  late  Mr.  Shilleto,  of  Cam- 
bridge, spent  some  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  purely  verbal 
study  of  the  author.  But  unquestionably  neither  would  have 
become  particularly  distinguished  by  attempting  the  depart- 
ment of  the  other.  A  collator  of  MSS.,  and  one  used  to 
compare  and  balance  the  authority  of  various  readings,  is 
not  the  man  to  have  a  large  insight  into  the  causes  and  the 
bearings  of  the  Feloponnesian  War,  Dr.  Arnold  was  one  of 
the  few  who  devoted  himself  to  both  the  grammatical  and  the 
historical  study  of  his  favourite  author ;  yet  the  latter  was 
clearly  more  in  accordance  ^'ith  the  bent  of  his  genias  and 
the  nature  of  hts  scholarship.  Perhaps,  if  there  is  any 
living  scholar  who  combines  the  two  facultiea,  it  is  the  Master 
of  Balliol.  In  the  first  place,  he  accurately  appreciates  the 
literal?  position  of  Thucydides.  It  is  not  so  much  that  his 
style  is  '  ungrammatical,'  as  that  '  he  was  a  great  genius 
writing  in  an  ante-giammatical  age,  when  logic  was  just 
beginning  to  be  cultivated,  who  had  thoughts  far  beyond  his 
contemporaries,  and  who  had  great  difficulty  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  expression  of  them '  (p.  xiv.)  '  The  eolecisma  or 
barbarisms,'  he  adds,  '  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  guilty, 
are  the  natural  phenomena  of  a  language  in  a  time  of  transi- 
tion ; '  they  are  to  J>e  ascribed  to  '  a  strong  individuality 
which  thinks  more  than  it  can  express.'  With  all  the  incom- 
pleteness of  style,  as  some  will  call  it,  or  with  all  his  guaint- 
nesB  and  imperfections,  as  others  may  think,  the  Master  holds 
Thucydides  '  to  stand  absolutely  alone  among  the  historians, 
not  only  of  Hellas,  but  of  the  world,  in  his  impartiality  and 
iove  of  truth '  (p.  xvii.) 

This  is  high  praise,  and  it  stamps  the  old  historian  with  a 
greatness  very  different  from,  yet  in  its  kind  not  less  than, 
that  accorded  to  Herodotus.  Mr.  Mohaffy,  though  he  has 
jnuch  to  say  on  the  other  side,  still  adds  his  testimony  in 
these  words:    'In  acntenessof  observation,  in  intelleetnat 
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force  &rxd.  breadth,  in  calmueBS  of  judgment,  in  dignity  of 
langaafte,  there  has  never  been  a  historian  greater  than 
Thncjdides.' " 

Love  of  truth  may  have  been,  and  probably  waa,  a  cha- 
racteristic of  Thncydides'  mind.  He  wrote  with  an  avowed 
dislike  of  that  mixture  of  fable  with  history,  of  the  marvelloua 
and  the  miracnlons  with  the  real,  which  his  predecessors,  the 
'composers  of  stories,'  bad  hitherto  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
a  brief  popularity.  But  as  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the 
histories  before  Herodotus  were  written  books  accessible  to 
Thucydides,  be  probably  composed  his  work  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  having  no  sources  of  information  beyond  the 
accounts  of  those  who  professed  or  pretended  to  know.  So 
much,  indeed,  be  expressly  says  in  respect  to  the  actnal  his- 
tory of  the  war :  '  Of  the  eyents  of  the  war  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  speak  from  any  chance  information,  nor  according 
to  any  notion  of  my  own ;  I  have  described  nothing  but  what 
I  either  saw  myself,  or  learned  from  others  of  whom  I  made 
the  most  careful  and  particular  inquiry '  (i.  22).  Nevertheless, 
he  could  not  altogether  work  himself  clear  of  the  sensational. 
Beyond  question  the  celebrated  account  of  the  escape  of  th& 
besieged  Athenians  from  Plattea,  In  Book  iii.  20-24,  contains 
statements  which  can  be  proved  to  bo  absolutely  impossible 
from  nn  engineering  point  of  view.t  Not  less  doubtful  seem 
the  startling  details  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  th& 
Athenian  army  in  Sicily,  as  described  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  seventh  book  (76-87).  Such  an  event  so  near 
home,  occurring  to  40,000  troopers,  is  without  a  parallel,  so 
for  as  we  know ;  moreover,  it  is  passibg  strange  that  neither 
Aristophanes  nor  Euripides,  who  wrote  plays  long  after  the 
Sicilian  expedition  (in  415  b.c),  ever  makes  the  slightest 
allusion  to  so  overwhelming  a  loss.  Yet  more  strange  is  it 
that  although  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  last  sentence  of 
Book  vii.  that  '  few  out  of  many  got  back  to  their  country,* 
and  that  'the  infantry,  the  fleet,  and  everything  else  wns. 
involved  in  one  common  destruction,' ^  yet  the  war  went  om 

•  '  Hist.  Gr.  CUss.  Lit,'  ii.  p.  121. 

-)  Sir  (i,  W.  Cox  hM  ahcim  this  in  AppcDdix  K,  p.  G03,  in  vol.  ii.  of  liia. 
Ijrger  '  Hiatory  of  Greece.'  There  is  also  a  paper  oo  the  BDbjcct  (by  the  preacnt 
writer)  in  the  '  Journal  of  Phiiology,'  vol.  i.  It  is  there  BhowD  thai  Thucydides 
miHtook  the  great  cit^  vail,  vith  ita  tourers,  for  a  nork  constructed  in  a  few 
roontha  by  the  inTeeting  Spartan  aTiny. 

1  The  writer  niea  a  more  moderate  ezpreseion  in  ii.  65,  IS,  which  (if  Arnold's- 
note  is  right)  prores  bis  history  lo  have  been  vnilleii  ai  late  as  b.c.  404,  the  last 
year  of  the  war.  '  After  the  failure  at  Sicily  with  their  oUier  armament  and 
the  greater  part  nf  ilin'r/leti,  they  still  held  out  for  three  years  against  aJl  Iheir 
eocmicE  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 
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just  as  before  for  (mother  ten  years,  and  neither  Bliips  nor 
men  seem  to  have  been  waotisg  I  LuBtly,  the  four  concluding 
chapters  describing  the  disaatrons  defeat  are  written  in  a 
rather  pecnliar  style.  There  is  an  admixture  of  unwonted 
words  and  idioms  which  may  fairly  awaken  a  suspicion  that 
some  other  band  has  been  employed  on  this  part  of  the 
narrative,  and  that  the  narrative  is  highly  coloared  and 


It  is  a  most  important  remi^rk,  that  the  soarces  of  know* 
ledge  possessed  by  Thneydides  were  both  '  meagre  and  oral ' 
(p.  svi.)  '  We  do  not  know,'  saya  the  Translator,  '  whether 
the  words  or  sentences  of  Thucydides  were  written  down  as 
Boon  as  they  occurred  to  the  mind,  or  were  long  preserved  in 
the  treasure-house  of  memory.'  The  winter  of  the  present 
article  had  long  ago  called  the  attention  of  the  learned'^  to 
the  significant  fact,  that  the  historian,  in  liia  introductory 
chapters  (i.  1-23)  on  the  early  state  of  Hellas,  has  nothing 
to  refer  to  beyond  'hearsay,'  'memory,'  'tradition,'  'infer- 
ences and  probabihties.'  If  he  bad  known  of  Herodotus,- 
whom  he  nowhere  mentions  (though  some  think  one  or  two 
indirect  allusions  are  made  to  him),  he  surely  would  not  have 
treated,  as  a  matter  of  doubt  and  as  a  field  of  inquiry,  so 
much  ground  which  that  historian  had  gone  over  in  bis  fifth 
and  sixth  books ;  nor  woald  he  have  included  the  very  brief 
allusions  to  the  Persian  invasions  in  chap.  18,  among  the 
*  ancient  events  of  which  it  is  bard  to  obtain  any  trustworthy 
account'  (chnp.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  history  is  continued  by  Thucydides 
(i.  89-117)  from  the  very  point  (the  siege  of  Seetos)  at  which 
Herodotus  left  it  in  chap.  121  of  his  last  book,  b.o.  479. 
There  may  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  Xenophon's  con- 
tinuation of  Thucydides  by  the  Hellenica,  some  understanding 
among  tho  craft,  in  spite  of  certain  rivalries  and  jealousies 
which  would  seem  to  have  existed  among  them.  The  fact, 
that  once  only  Thucydides  mentions  a  contemporary  historian 
(Hellanicus)  by  name,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  Athenians 
were  not  at  that  period  readers  of  books ;  they  had  no  docu- 
ments but  public  inscriptions  or  treasury  accounts ;  the 
popular  story  about  Fisistratos  founding  a  bbrary  at  Athens 
is  a  fiction  of  a  much  later  age. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  the  early  Greek 
histories  were  not  written  with  pen  and  paper,  and  at  once 
transcribed  and  circulated.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
'.  No.  T.  pp.  223-231,  '  On  Written 
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intended  their  works  to  be  publicly  read  before  audiences^ 
They  were  written  (so  far  as  con  be  ascertained,  eBpecially 
from  the  entire  absence  of  any  terms  for  pen-and-ink  writing 
till  a  much  later  age)  on  wooden  tablets  overlaid  xrith  wax.* 
We  have  the  express  assurance  of  Tbucydides  that  hia  book 
was  iutended  for  an  audience.  For  be  says  (i.  22)  that,  '  for 
hearing,  hia  work  will  perhaps  be  thought  lees  amusing  from 
its  non-fabulous  character;'  and  just  below  he  adds,  'this 
history  is  not  meant  to  compete  with  others  for  givbig  present 
jpleasnre  to  hearers,  but  is  designed  to  be  a  possession  for  all 
time.'  This  word,  /crij/wi,  seems  to  mean,  that  the  autograph 
copy — which  we  know,  from  the  clumsy  writing  of  inscriptions 
before  b.c.  403,  must  have  been  a  work  of  much  time  and 
labour — was  meant  to  be  an  heirloom  in  the  family ;  and  we 
happen  to  know,  from  Diogenes  Laertius,+  that  the  books  of 
the  histories  were  afterwards  taken  or  'filched  away'  by 
XenophoQ,  who  added  a  continuation  of  them  in  the  Hellenica. 
Still  further,  we  are  told  in  the  '  Life  of  Tbucydides,'  by 
Marcellinus,  g  54,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  present 
at  a  public  reading  {^TriZei^n)  of  the  history  of  Herodotus, 
and  was  seen  to  shed  tears  of  emotion,  Herodotus  said  to  the 
young  man's  father,  Olorus,  '  Sir,  your  son  promises  to  be 
a  genius.' 

There  were  three  classes  of  men  in  early  times,  who  gave 
their  attention  to  history.  (1)  There  were  extemporary 
lecturers,  called  Xoyun,  who  were  classed  by  Pindar  along 
with  the  bardfl  who  recited  epic  poems  from  memory;  (2) 
composers  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  \oyowoiol,  like  Hecatteus 
and  ^sop,  not,  perhaps,  originally  written ;  (S)  writers  of 
stories,  like  Herodotus,  Hellanicus,  and  Tbucydides,  who 
were  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  \oyoypd<f>oi.  It  would  have 
been  a  welcome  contribution  to  modem  scholarship  if  the 
Master  of  Balliol  had  given  us  his  views  on  an  obscure 
subject,  about  which  erroneous  opinions  seem  to  prevail. 

The  translation  of  the  eight  books,  inclnding  a  complete 
index,  is  contained  in  the  first  volnme  of  abont  730  pages. 
The  second,  also  with  an  English  and  a  Greek  index,  has 
640  pages^  and  contains  notes  on  the  text,  with  a  preliminary 
essay  on  '  Greek  Inscriptions  of  the  Age  of  Thncydides,'  and 
an  Appendix  (p.  143)  on  the  Plague.  The  essay  on  Inscrip- 
tions, -which  IS  very  complete  for  the  period  included,  is 

*  Sea  lui  ceaaj  hy  the  writer  on  tLia  cnmns  uid  Uttle-ODderstood  subject, 
'BibliogrftphU  Oneok.'    (O.  Bell  and  Sons.) 

t  Book  ii.  G,  IS.  It  is  clear  that,  i(  the  anecilote  is  to  be  tinsted,  no  other 
written  oopies  were  in  circaUtion.  The  word  used,  iftXiaBai,  well  antts  the 
BLppropriatiog  of  a  chattel,  KT^fia. 
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■opportune,  if  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  actual  text 
■of  Thncydides.  For  there  ia  n  rising  school  who  wish  to 
■assign  to  Greek  writing,  both  in  inscriptions  and  in  book- 
writing,  a  much  earlier  date  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  than  faots  seem  to  warrant.  But  fe^ 
■complete  inscriptions  exist  that  can  be  proved  earlier  than 
the  age  of  Pericles,  and  these  are  written  in  a  style  so 
awkward  and  in  forms  of  letters  so  archaic  that  it  is  self- 
-evident  writing  of  any  form  was  till  then  almost  in  its  infancy. 
But  Professor  Mahaffy,  fallowing  the  views  of  Kii'chhoff,  con- 
tends that  the  Greeks  practised  writing — he  does  not  say,  in 
copying  or  composing  books — before  b.c,  700,  and  predicts 
that  any  further  evidence  we  may  obtain  will  'tend  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  age  of  the  use  of  writing  in 
■Greece.' "  Briefly,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
any  proso  writers  having  existed  before  Herodotus.  The  ■ 
names  of  several  (such  as  HecatEeue  and  Pherecydes)  from 
whose  '  books '  extracts  aie  quoted  by  much  later  authors,  are 
never  mentioned,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  kuown  as 
authorities  in  history  for  some  generations  after  their  deaths. 
Therefore,  especially  as  it  is  probable  that  oral  lectures, 
anecdotes,  or  stories  from  bietoiy  were  long  handed  down 
by  memory,  it  is  reaBonablo  to  conclude  that  what  are  spoken 
of  as  their  '  books '  were  those  stories  committed  long  after- 
wards to  writing. 

Thucydidos,  then,  had  scarcely  any  written  documents 
io  follow,  nor  could  he  distinguish,  in  an  uncritical  period, 
■what  was  history  from  what  was  myth.  With  him  the 
Trojan  var  is  as  real  and  as  historical  an  event  as  the 
Persian  wars ;  Thesens  and  Agamemnon,  Gecrops  and  Erech- 
theus,  Helen,  Deucalion,  and  Pelops,  were  as  much  real  cha- 
racters as  Pericles  and  Alcibiadee.  Consequently  Thaeydides, 
though  he  may  have  had  the  wish,  bad  not  the  materials 
for  criticism ;  he^was  just  emerging  from  the  age  of  fable, 
and  he  was  compelled,  in  defa^t  of  authentic  records,  to 
take  the  best  report  of  speeches  made  or  of  battles  fought 
which  he  could  get  from  any  witness.  Nor  was  he,  apparently, 
superior  to  political  bias.  Cleon,  realty  a  much  greater 
man,  is  disparaged,  while  Nicias  is  praised  and  pitied, 
though  his  mishaps  as  a  commander  were  more  often  the 
result  of  incompetence  than  of  what  is  called  ill-luck.  The 
character  of  Antiphon  (viii.  66)  is  also  extravagantly  lauded 
as  '  second  to  none  of  bis  time  in  virtue ;  '  whereas  Sir  G.  W. 
Cox  says,  and  justly,  of  his  defence  at  his  trial  on  a  capital 

*  '  Eistoi7  of  Classical  Qieek  Litciatora,'  voL  ii.  p.  8. 
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charge,  that,  clever  as  it  was,  '  if  ever  an  orator  deserved  that 
his  vorde  should  not  convince  his  bearers,  that  orator  was 
Antiphon.'  *  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  overpraise  the  tmth- 
fulness  of  Thucydides.  A  Greek  of  his  period,  especially  one 
ivho  had  any  share  in  state  offices  or  state  influences,  conl^ 
not  have  been  wholly  free  from  that  spirit  which  was  the 
bane  of  all  Greek  society,  the  spirit  of  caste  and  eicloaive 
nationality.  Moreover,  to  belong  either  to  the  democratic  or 
to  the  oligarchical  party  was  almost  a  necessity ;  for  nentral 
men, or  'do-nothings'  (air/^f^y^vev),  were butlittle tolerated  at 
Athens.  How  then  could  any  one  be  really  and  wholly  im- 
partial ?  Apart  from  a  personal  sense  of  wrong,  how  coaH 
political  partisans  like  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  deal 
fairly  with  the  character  of  Cleon  ?  One  might  as  well  expect 
a  high  Church  and  high  Toiy  newspaper  to  speak  fairly  of 
John  Bright. 

Again,  how  far  the  funeral  oration  attributed  to  Pericles  iir 
Book  ii.  is  genuine,  or  a  rhetorical  essay  composed  by  the 
author  in  imitation  of  bis  style  long  after  his  death ;  bow  far 
the  philosophical  speculations  on  the  insuiTection  at  Gorcyra 
(iii.  62-84)  are  original  and  earnest  thoughts,  or  a  pedantic 
affectation  of  the  current  philosophy  of  the  ago,  are  questions 
not  very  easily  answered.  Even  the  account  of  the  plague  in 
Book  ii.  seems,  to  say  the  least,  highly  coloured,  and  not  free 
from  the  effort  of  '  sensational '  writing.  An  adverse  verdict 
on  these  points  must  seriously  affect  the  credit  of  Thucydides 
as  a  writer,  as  well  as  detract  from  his  reputation  for 
truthfulness. 

Tlie  famous  '  Melian  Controversy '  (v.  86-112)  is  a  regular 
tangle  of  rhetorical  quibble  and  technicalities.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  discussion  should  have  been  held  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  two  states  who  really  wished  to  understand  each 
other. 

The  obscaritieB  HDtl  oatlsQilisli  contortions  of  expresKion  in  tlie  dis- 
cnsBion  Iiave  strnek  all  commentittora,  and  elicited  from  Dionysius  special 
rensure.  It  is  properly  tanked  with  the  Bpeoclies  on  ueconut  of  its 
rhetorical  and  Bopliistical  tone,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  (he  weakest 
pohits  in  the  great  history.t 

The  '  eristic '  or  '  antilogic '  method  of  discussion  came  in 
with  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  the 
practice  of  it  was  maintained  till  quite  lately  in  the  '  keeping 
an  act'  in  the  theological  schools  of  the  Universities.  The 
bullying  tone  of  this  argiunent — which,  we  may  remark,  is 

*  '  Bifltory  of  Greece,'  toI.  iL  p.  SOO. 

t  ProfeBBoi  MahaSy,  '  History  Qteek  Classical  Lileratnie,'  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 
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admirably  rendered  thiougboat  by  tbe  Tianelator,  who  pos- 
BesBes  a  bappy  art  of  tnnking  tbe  obscare  and  tbe  involved' 
plain  and  Btraigbtforward  to  bis  readers— tbe  assumed  rigbts 
and  superiority  of  tbe  Athenians,  wbo  were  bent  on  a  ciucl 
and  uDJuat  sentence,  and  in  mercilessly  carrying  it  out, 
muBt  fairly  be  regarded  ns  an  ex  post  facto  defence  of  tbeir 
oondnct.  Tbucydides  wrote  it,  as  a  barrister  conducts  a  plen, 
to  Bbow  tbat  under  the  cironmBtances  bis  countrymen  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise.  Tbe  end  of  tbe  bnuiness  was  this 
(t.  116) :  '  the  Melinns  were  induced  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. The  Athenians  thereupon  ptit  to  death  all  who  were  of 
military  age,  and  made  slaves' of  tbe  women  and  cbildren. 
Tbey  tbeu  colonized  tbe  island,  seoding  thitber  fire  hundred 
Bettlers  of  their  own '  (i.  407).  Tbe  remarkable  eulogy  in 
ii.  65  of  tbe  policy  of  Pericles,  and  tbe  attributing  all  tbe^ 
mishaps  that  afterwards  befel  the  Athenians  to  their  reluc- 
tance to  adhere  to  it,  are  the  words  of  a  hearty  admirer,  if 
not  of  a  political  partisan.  Dying  as  be  did  at  tbe  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  be  resigned  the  government  to  tbe  ultra- 
democratic  party,  whose  ambition  and  energy  be  would  bave- 
found  it  impossible  to  control;  even  'the  Olympian,'  as  he 
was  called,  would  probably  have  soon  been  dethroned,  perhaps- 
even  ostracized,  hke  Aristides. 

We  have  gone  carefully  through  both  this  and  tbe  famous- 
speech  of  Pericles  (ii.  35-46)  with  the  translation,  line  by  line. 
Tbe  latter  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  English  composition ;  as- 
perfectly  English  as  the  original  is  perfectly  Greek.  It  has 
the  happy  characteriBtio  of  being  at  once  a  parapbrase  and 
yet  a  faithful  rendering.  Tbe  Translator,  while  he  under- 
stands the  modes  of  expression  clearly — and  tbey  are  in  many 
places  greatly  involved— also  comprehends  tbe  current  of 
thought  in  the  writer's  mind.  Hence  that  generally  odiouB 
production,  a  'literal  translation,'  is  entirely  avoided;  tb& 
hardness  of  forced  rhetorical  antitheses  is  softened  down,  and 
tbe  imperfect  and  halting  constructions  of  the  Greek  are 
converted  into  fluent,  accurate,  and  harmonious  English.  A 
short  specimen  will  suffice  to  show  this  (cbap.  41) — 

To  sum  np ;  I  ruj  that  Atbem  is  tiie  school  of  Hellas,  anil  tbat  the  indi- 
vidnal  Atheniaa  ia  Lis  owu  person  seems  to  have  the  power  of  ailaptiog 
himself  to  tbe  most  varied  forms  of  action  nitli  the  ntmost  versstility  nnil 
grace.  This  is  no  passing  and  idle  word,  but  truth  and  fact ;  and  the 
assertion  is  verified  hy  the  position  to  wbiob  these  qnalities  have  raised 
the  state.  For  in  the  hour  of  trial  Athens  alone  among  her  contempo- 
raries is  superior  to  the  repoi-t  of  her.  No  enemj  who  comes  against  her 
is  indignant  at  the  revenges  which  he  sustains  at  the  hands  of  such  a  city; 
no  subject  complains  that  his  masters  are  nnworthy  of  him. 
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Notbiug  can  be  clearer  or  better  expressed  than  this  ;  and  it 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  vcll-cousideied  rendering  which 
luevails  throughout. 

The  following  (vii.  75)  is  the  doBCription  of  the  breaking 
-up  of  the  Athenian  camp  after  their  last  decisive  defeat  at 
Syracaee :  '  On  the  third  day  after  the  eca-fight,  when  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  thought  that  their  preparations  were  com- 
plete, the  army  began  to  move.  They  were  in  a  dreadful 
condition ;  not  only  was  there  the  great  fact  that  they  had 
lost  their  whole  fleet,  and  iastead  of  their  expected  triumph 
had  brought  the  utmost  peril  upon  Athens  as  well  as  npoo 
themselves,  but  also  the  sights  which  presented  themselves 
AH  they  quitted  the  camp  were  painful  to  every  eye  aud  mind. 
Tb$  dead  were  nnburied,  and  when  any  one  saw  the  body  of 
a  friend  lying  on  the  ground  he  was  smitten  with  sorrow  and 
dread  ;  while  the  sick  or  wounded  who  still  survived  but  had 
to  be  left  were  even  a  greater  trial  to  the  living,  and  more  to 
be  pitied  than  those  who  were  gone.  Their  prayers  and 
lamentations  drove  their  companions  to  distraction  ;  they 
would  beg  that  they  might  be  taken  with  them,  and  call  by 
name  any  hriend  or  relation  whom  they  saw  passing ;  they 
would  hang  upon  their  departing  comrades  and  follow  as  far 
as  they  could,  and  when  their  limbs  and  strength  failed  them 
and  they  dropped  behind,  many  were  the  imprecations  and 
cries  which  they  uttered.' 

Ill  translating  from  Greek  into  English  there  is  always  this 
<liEdculty  to  encounter,  that,  from  the  very  large  proportion  of 
lioman  words  in  our  language,  we  ai'e  compelled  to  render 
the  Greek  by  at  least  half  the  nnmber  of  Latin  equivalents. 
Now  no  two  languages  con  be  more  unlike,  both  in  structure 
and  idiom,  than  Greek  and  Latin.  In  these  respects,  English 
comes  far  nearer,  to  Greek  than  Latin  does ;  and  it  is  just 
hecause  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  our  own,  that  Latin  is  the  more  difficult  language 
to  learn.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  use  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion  of  Saxon  words,  but  this  is  to  seek  for  equivalents  to 
the  most  polished  of  languages  from  the  scanty  vocabulary  of 
a  semi-barbaric  dialect.  What  now  passes  as  the  most 
sonorous  and  effective  English  prose,  is  that  mainly  based 
on  the  language  and  the  periods  of  Cicero,  and  not  that  of 
^line's  Saxon  homilies.  To  translate  Thueydides  well  is, 
on  this  ground  alone — to  say  nothing  of  the  many  and  great 
perplexities  about  readings  and  meanings — an  extremely 
difficult  task.  Decidedly,  it  is  a  work  requiring  the  highest 
intellect  as  well  as  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  Greek 
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scholarship.  It  is  Aae  to  the  Master  of  Balliol  to  sa;  that 
he  has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task.  He  has  succeeded 
in  avoidiDg  the  common  fault  of  inferior  translators,  the  ns^ 
of  English  words  with  the  retention  of  essentially  Qreek 
idioms ;  and  he  has  used  the  Latin  element  in  our  language 
with  SQch  judgment  and  moderation  that  we  are  never- 
offended  by  grandiose  or  '  Johnsonian '  classicality.  The 
precise  sense  has  always  tahen  precedence  of  the  exact  form 
of  words ;  logical  connection  has  been  held  in  view  more  than 
grammar,  and  in  consequence,  where  a  chapter  of  the  Greek 
reads,  even  to  a  scholar,  in  a  somewhat  crabbed  and  obscure- 
way,  the  same  chapter  in  this  new  English  version  conveys 
a  plain  and  easy  meaning  without  any  effort  to  interpret  it. 
Thus  Thacydides  has  been  improved  in  the  only  legitimate 
'^Ry>  by  the  substitution  of  clear,  well-balanced  words  and 
periods  for  the  crude  and  often  awkward  language  of  early 
Greek  genius  unpractised  in  the  art  tf  writing.  It  is  not  that 
a  good  English  word  has  been  put  in  the  place  of  a  Greek 
one,  but  that  the  Greek  idiom  of  every  sentence  has  been 
exchanged  for  a  strictly  English  mode  of  expression.  These 
two  things  are  entirely  different.  Good  translation  is  in  itself 
a  high  art,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
great  benefits  derived  from  a  sound  classical  education. 

We  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  short  passage  from  the 
same  speech,  quite  literally  rendered  (ii.  44),  and  compared 
with  that  given  by  the  Master  of  Balliol — ■ 

Wlierefore,  I  do  not  so  mnoL  lameat  tw  I  will  try  to  console  jou,  ttie 
parents  of  these  (deceoHed)  men  who  are  now  preeeut.  For  they  know- 
tbey  have  been  bronght  np  in  events  of  very  varying  kind ;  and  good 
fortnne  (is  theiie),  who  aholl  have  obtained  the  moat  fitting  (portion  such) 
as  they  have  (met  with)  in  their  death,  and  you  in  your  grief;  and  iu 
whom  life  was  bo  measured  together  as  alike  to  be  happy  in  and  to  end 
in. 

So  much  for  the  style  of  Thucydides  verbaiim,  and  so  mucb 
for  the  kind  of  English  which  is  found  in  a  good  many  of  the 
classical  '  cribs  '  in  common  use.  Let  us  see  how  the  above 
is  made  to  read  in  the  Master's  new  translation — 

Wherefore  I  do  not  now  oommiserate  the  parents  of  the  dead  whc 
stand  here ;  I  would  rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your  life  hac 
been  passed  amid  manifold  v-icisaitudes  ;  and  that  they  may  be  deemed 
fortunate  who  have  gained  most  honour,  whether  an  honourable  death 
like  theirs,  or  an  honourable  sorrow  like  yours,  and  whose  days  have- 
been  so  ordered  that  the  term  of  their  happiness  is  likewise  the  term  ot 
their  life. 

■Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  authority  of 
Thucydides  on  some  political  matters,  there  can  be  none 
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nboot  bis  description  of  tLe  plague;  for  he  expressly  safB 
(ii.  48)  that  lie  not  only  liad  the  illness  itself,  bat  was  a 
witness  of  its  effects  and  symptoms  in  others.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  narrative,  and  thoagh  we  cannot  identify  the 
•details  with  any  known  malady,  we  may  feel  sore  that  tbey 
arc,  from  their  minateness,  strictly  accarate.  The  only 
donbt,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  as  to  the  extreme  severity  of  a 
pestilence  which,  coming  from  JStbiopia,  did  not  get  into  the 
Peloponnesus  at  all  (ii.  54,  7),  was  so  short  in  its  duration, 
and  is  hardly  ever  alluded  to  by  subsequent  nriters.  And 
-whereas  the  historian  says  this  was  the  first  visit  of  the 
plague  at  Athens,  we  infer  from  Plato  (Sympos.  p.  201),  thai 
■there  had  been  cases  of  it  ten  years  before,  but  that  it  had 
■been  averted  by  prayer  and  sacrifices. 

Modem  science  tells  us  that,  of  cooi'se,  the  outbreak  vraa 
really  due  to  the  over-crowded  state  of  Athens,  resulting  from 
the  favourite  policy  of  Pericles,  that  the  country  people  sbonld 
shut  themselves  within  the  city  walls,  and  leave  their  farms 
to  bo  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  Aristophanes  spealts  of  the 
misery  of  the  people  who  had  been  compelled  to  find  refuge 
in  every  hole  and  comer  for  eight  years.*  A  terrible  Nemesis 
■overtook  the  author  of  so  mistaken. a  policy  (such,  from  n 
Banitary  poiat  of  view,  it  must  be  called),  for  he  lost  his  soa 
-and  other  near  and  dear  relatione,  and  survived  it  himself 
-only  about  a  year.  It  is  curious  to  find  Tbueydides  remark- 
iDg  (ch.  62) :  '  The  crowding  of  the  people  out  of  the  country 
into  the  city  aggravated  the  misery ;  and  the  newly-arrived 
suffered  most.'  He  says  'the  mortality  was  dreadful,'  the 
very  temples  being  filled  with  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
Lad  been  compelled  to  find  a  lodging  there,  meaning,  perhaps, 
that  tents  or  temporary  residences  had  been  put  up  for  them 
{i(TKi)»f)ro)  in  the  sacred  precincts.  In  vol.  h.  (pp.  143-155) 
there  is  a  very  interesting  Appendix,  in  which  the  similar 
(and,  indeed,  evidently  borrowed)  account  of  Lucretias  in  his 
fiisth  book,  as  well  as  the  recorded  symptoms  and  pathology 
of  the  plague  and  the  '  black  death'  of  the  middle  ages',  is 
•compared.  'It  is  impossible,'  says  the  translator  (p.  147), 
'  to  identify  the  plague  of  Athens  with  any  known  disease  of 
■other  ages ;'  but  he  adds  that  '  two  of  the  greatest  pestilences 
by  which  the  human  race  has  been  devastated'  (that  at 
■Constantinople,  in  540  to  about  690,  described  by  Gibbon, 
and  the  plague  at  Florence,  which  broke  out  in  1S48,  and 
is  narrated  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron),  throw  much  iUas* 
tratioQ  on  the  moral   and  physical  features  of    the   great 

*  At.  Equit.  763,  exhibits  b.c.  424,  ftbont  ail  jean  kfter  tbe  plagn;, 
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Athenian  plague.  These  two  accounts  are  given  at  length ; 
Aod  a  third,  equally  horrible  in  its  mortality,  might  have 
been  added  of  the  London  plague  preceding  the  great  fire  in 
1666,  the  pnbhcation  of  Fepye'  Diary  having  of  late  given 
^eat  accuracy  and  authenticity  to  the  details. 

Diseases,  it  would  seem,  follow  the  universal  law,  change  of 
type,  which  affects  all  organic  things.  Old  forms  die  out, 
and  new  Tarieties  come  in,  as  typhoid  and  diphtheria  seem, 
in  some  respects,  altered  forma  of  older  and  equally  fatal 
maladies. 

In  the  case  of  the  Athenian  plague  we  have  the  inflamed 
«yea  which  attend  measles,  the  'pustules'  of  smoll-pox,  the 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  common  in  typhoid,  and  the  usual 
symptoms  of  putrid  sore  throat.  But  the  incessant  thirst, 
4uid  the  desire  of  the  patients  to  throw  themselves  into  cold 
'water,  seem  peculiar;  and  the  convulsions,  aud  subsequent 
loss  of  the  toes  and  fingera  in  some  survivors,  are  not  such  as 
attend  the  course  of  zymotic  diseases  known  to  tts.  Possibly 
the  assertion,  that  dogs  and  vnltares  either  would  not  touch 
the  bodies,  or  died  after  doing  so,  is  due  to  an  attempt  to 
-connect  cause  and  effect;  for  we  are  told  '  there  was  a  yisible 
scarcity  of  birds  of  prey '  (ii.  60). 

On  the  extraordinary  panic  which  arose  at  Athens  in  con- 
sequence of  the  '  mutilation  of  the  Hermm'  (vi.  72),  the 
Master  of  BaUiol  has  a  good  note  on  chapter  60  of  that  book. 
He  there  shows  that  the  person  ollnded  to  by  Thucydides  as 
having  given  information  against  some  of  the  citizens,  was 
Andocides  the  orator.  Those  who  want  to  know  what  these 
ugly  stone  posts  were  like,  have  only  to  look  at  the  row  of 
monsters  set  up  round  the  '  theatre '  at  Oxford.  Few  would 
core  very  much,  perhaps,  if  a  party  of  undergraduates  were  to 
knock  off  some  of  the  noses  with  hammer  and  chisel.  But  at 
Athens  the  act  was  as  bad  as  it  would  now  be  to  break  into 
Christchurch  cathedral  and  carry  off  the  plate.  It  was,  in 
fact,  aacrilege.  These  stone  posts  were  symbols  of  a  mysterious 
nature-worship  connected  with  phallic  rites.  What  really 
alarmed  the  Athenians  was,  some  great  national  calamity 
resulting  from  the  anger  of  the  gods ; — another  plague,  or 
some  crushing  defeat,  such  as  in  fact  did  occur  soon  after 
the  event. 

_  The  Essay  on  '  Inscriptions  of  the  Age  of  Thucydides'  (vol. 
ii.  pp.  ix.-lxxyiii.)  is  an  appropriate,  though  by  no  means  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  work.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  much  that  is  new  in  the  treatise,  a  good  port  of  Ute 
ground  being  already  occupied  by  Mr.  Newton  ('Essays  on 
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Art  and  Archteology,'  pp.  95-209),  and  by  Mr.  Hick's  folio- 
Tolume,  '  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museam,' 
published  in  1874.  Much  of  the  matter  too,  is  pnrely  tech- 
nical, being  taken  np  with  aceoants  of  tribute,  temple 
teTennee,  and  expenditure  by  the  State.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
remark  of  FrofesEor  Mahaffy  is  at  all  true,  that  '  in  England 
the  Universities  have  completely  neglected  this  study,  avi 
the  best  English  Hellenists,  with  a  very  fen  brilliant  excep- 
tions, are  as  helpless  in  the  face  of  an  old  Greek  inscription  - 
as  if  it  were  in  a  Semitic  tongue,'*'  some  general  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  accesBible  and  intelligible  to  ordinary 
readers,  is  a  boon  for  which  many  wiU  be  thankful.  To 
eoholars,  indeed,  especially  to  those  who  have  made  inscrip- 
tions a  speciality,  the  subject  is  profoundly  interesting ;  and 
it  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  interesting,  if  Mr.  Newton's  state- 
mentt  is  well  founded,  that  in  addition  to  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  in  Boeckh's  'Corpus  luscriptionum  Grsecarum,* 
hardly  less  than  twenty  thousand  more,  yet  unpublished, 
have  accumulated,  mainly  from  the  continued  explorations 
since  1840.  To  these  should  be  added — and  this  is  a  field 
hitherto  much  less  explored  than  any  other— the  great  num- 
ber of  archaic  names  on  early  Greek  vases,  on  some  bnndreda 
of  which,  preserved  in  the  principal  museums  of  Europe,  we 
have  the  actual  writing,  or  rather,  the  painting,  of  letters  by 
the  original  hand  at  least  five  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
earliest  of  these  names  are  nearly  always  written  from  right 
to  left,  as  in  Hebrew ;  they  are  often  extremely  curious  and 
important  in  illastrating  the  archaic  alphabet,  the  lost  letters 
F  and  Q  being  pretty  frequently  found,  and  the  H  never 
representing  the  recent  ij,  but  always  the  Boman  H,  the 
aspirate.  This  last,  indeed,  continued  quite  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Archon  Enclides  (b.o.  40!)),  even  m  Attic  inscriptions. 
Thus  oS  is  spelt  HO,  and  ol?  is  spelt  HOIS  in  Attic  inscrip- 
tions as  late  as  b.c.  415,  while  ifr  is  represented  by  ^<t,  and 
f  by  vff,  even  b.c.  412.  The  o  is  regularly  used  both  for  ov 
and  for  &>.  Dative  coses,  familiar  to  us  as  rt^^  and  oU^  are 
spelt  Tifiei  and  oikoi.  Hence  the  attempt  made  to  refer  a 
Nubian  inscription  (on  the  statue  at  Abu-8imbel)  to  the  year 
B.C.  640,  and  from  it  to  build  an  argument  on  the  early  use  of 
prose  writing,^  though  this  date  is  upheld  by  eminent  autho- 
rities, must  be  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful,  since  the 
letters  tj,  ^,  and  x  ^^^^  *<>  indicate  a  very  much  later  period. 

*  *  Hiat.  Or.  Clas.  Lit.'  u.  p.  2.    The  atatemeDt,  howeTer,  is  certdnl;  Teiy 
mneh  eiikggerated. 
t  Eiuyf,  <£o.  p.  96.  t  Mahafl^r,  vol.  ii.  p.  S. 
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Farther  inquiry  may  show  that  tbe  FBammeticlins  of  this 
inscription  is  not  either  of  the  kings  of  that  name  in  Hero- 
dotas,  but  the  Psammetichas  who  was  father  of  Znaros,  king 
of  Libya  in  460  b.o.  Anyhow,  tbe  name  was  not  Dncommon. 
Tbe  inscription  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  event  mentioned 
in  Herod,  ii.  80,  tbe  pursuit  of  certain  deserters  from  Ele- 
phantine in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  we  agree  with  Dean  Blakesley 
that  it  has  been  '  strangely  misinterpreted.' 

Be  this  aa  it  may,  there  is  truth  in  Professor  Jowett's 
remark  (p.  xxiv.), '  It  is  a  striking  thought  that  we  have  present 
to  us  some  of  the  very  words  and  letters  on  which  the  eye, 
not  only  of  the  ancient  historians,  but  of  Themistocles  and 
Pericles  and  Alcibiades  must  have  gazed.'  Thus,  the  epigram 
quoted  by  Thucydides  in  vi.  54,  in  memory  of  Pisistratus,  tJie 
son  of  Hippias,  as  being  in  his  time  with  difficulty  legible, 
was  discovered  near  the  Ilissus  in  1877,  and  is  '  equally  legible 
to  this  day.'  *  The  original  treaty,  as  given  by  Thucydides 
in  V.  47,  as  made  by  the  Atbemans  with  the  Argives,  Manti- 
neans,  and  Eleans,  has  also  been  discovered ;  but  it  differs 
from  bis  text  in  thirty-one  places,  all,  however,  in  trifling 
matters'  which  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense,  t 

At  Athens,  and  perhaps  in  most  of  the  principal  Ionian 
cities,  as  pen-and-ink  writing  (bibliography)  was  probably 
nnknown,  or  at  least,  hardlj[  ever  used,  till  about  430,^  the 
etone  pillars  containing  inscriptions  mast  have  been  extremely 
numerous — 'ae  nmnerous,'  says  the  Master,  'as  the  grave- 
stones  in  a  modem  chnrchyard,  and  with  as  little  sacredness 
in  the  e^es  of  posterity  '  (p.  xxv.).  Thus,  in  fortifying  Athena, 
many  pillars  u-om  tombs  ((rr^Xot)  were  built  into  the  city 
walls  (Thac.  i.  78),  and  by  a  coincidence  not  a  little  remark- 
able, as  possibly  showing  the  influence  of  later  rhapsodists  in 
arranging  the  Homeric  texts,  we  have  tbe  same  mention  of 
(TT^Xat  used  in  tbe  foundations  of  the  Achfean  rampart  (U. 
xii.  259). 

The  truth  is,  and  tbe  remark  is  one  of  interest,  that  the 
age  of  pnblio  inscriptions,  like  the  ages  of  the  highest  art, 


■omewb&t  later  time*.  For  the  wiitiiiB  of  b.c.  GIQ  would  li»Te  been  haidlj 
intelligible  to  leadera  a  bnndnd  years  later. 

t  Hahal^,  ■  Hiat.  Oieek  Claes.  lit.'  ii.  p.  131. 

J  This  opinion  ie  not  isBhlj  hazarded,  though  it  Till  garpriae  many.  But  the 
word  jSuJJXjDv,  meaning  a  atrip  of  the  pap^roe  plant,  ia  evidently  of  late  nse  in 
otu  aenea  of  '  book.'  All  the  earlier  writing  waa  done  maoh  as  sohool  children 
now  write  on  elatea,  tie.,  on  ^iXrei  and  irivutc,  tablete  of  waxed  wood  with 
raised  margjna. 
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passed  away,  by  a  law  wLicli  affects  all  works  of  genius,  ns 
EOOQ  as  viitiDg  materials  became  common.  Becords,  like  early 
legends,  were  no  longer  painted  or  sculptured,  and  fixed  to  one 
spot,  but  were  circulated  ns  literary  compositions,  and  gradually 
became  contained  in  books.  Tben  also  public  recitations  gave 
way  to  tbe  use  of  libraries.  It  is  tbus  that  with  increased 
facilities  for  printing  and  engraving,  stained  glass,  fresco- 
painting,  MS.  illumination,  Gothic  architecture,  even  tbe  great 
creations  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  vanished.  Nor  can 
any  one  of  these  be  restored  to  their  original  vitality.  We 
can  only  copy,  we  can  no  longer  create,  as  a  Fhidias  did,  or 
a  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  or  a  Baffaelle.  The  attempt  to  bring 
back  any  of  these  arts  to  their  ancient  energy  is  as  contrary 
to  a  natural  law  as  to  grow  a  blue  rose  or  a  blue  dahlia. 

A  large  part  of  the  Essay  is  taken  Dp  with  the  calculations 
of  tribute,  a  subject  much  too  technical  to  be  of  general 
interest  to  our  readers.  Like  the  Koman  system  of  numera- 
tion, the  Attics  used  letters  of  tbe  alphabet,  and  as  '  sesterces  * 
were  the  Roman,  and  francs  have  long  been  the  French,  so 
*  drachmas '  were  the  Attic  standard,  unless  another  sum  is 
expressly  named.  Thus  h  was  the  symbol  for  one  drachma 
(nearly  a  franc) ;  but  if  T  or  J  is  added,  '  talents,'  or '  staters ' 
are  meant.  An  obol  (about  three  halfpence,  a  leitertius  being 
twopence)  was  noted  by  I,  and  a  balf-oliol  by  C.  Tbus  hUC 
means  'two  drachmas  and  one  and  a  half  obols.* 

This  seems  clumsy  enough ;  but  the  long  rows  of  letters 
were  still  more  awkward.  The  number  ICtOO  was  expressed  by 
X,  xiKiot,  as  the  Eoman  M  was  mille ;  100  was  H  (the  aspi- 
rate of  exarov,  Lat.  C  for  centum) ;  10  was  A  {UKa,  Lat.  X)  ; 
B  was  n  (for  Trhne,  Lat.  V,  which  becomes  X  by  one  V  being 
inverted  upon  the  other).  The  number  50  was  represented 
by  a  n  including  a  smaller  J,  meaning  6  x  10,  and  600  by  a 
IT  including  an  H,  meaning  6  x  100.  Two  or  three  talents 
are  expressed  by  T  two  or  three  times  repeated.  The  T  in- 
serted in,  or  added  at  the  bottom  of,  any  letter,  indicates  that 
not  drachmas,  but  talents  are  meant.  We  need  not  go  more 
into  detail ;  as  the  Eomans  used  MCCCX,  so  the  Attics 
employed  XHHHJ,  but,  of  course,  in  both  systems  many- 
minor  modifications  occur,  often  of  great  intricacy. 

The  curious  inventories  of  the  treasures  in  the  Parthenon, 
continuing  through  nearly  the  thirty  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  remind  us  somewhat  of  tbe  inventories  made  of 


the  treasures  in  the  religious  bouses  under  our  Henry  VIII. 
A  list  of  the  articles  of  plate,  with  their  values  annexed,  is 
*  "     "  '      "    ~      i  Specified  I 
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The  difBcultiee  ia  interpreting  botli  Greek  and  Boman 
inscriptions  are  often  extremely  great.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  shows  '  that  we  mnst  not  indulge  in  sanguine 
or  exaggerated  language,  hut  must  confine  ourselvea  to  general 
results.  And  general  results,  when  they  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  past,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Though  we 
cannot  rewrite  the  history  of  Greece  oat  of  her  stones,  is  it  a 
small  thing  to  know  that  insoriptioiiB  of  the  ^th  century 
before  Christ  confirm  and  illustrate  the  great  literary  works 
of  the  same  age '  (p.  Isxviii.)  ?  Perhaps  we  should  say,  in  this 
very  utilitarian  age,  that  the  careful  observation  and  reason- 
ing necessarily  brought  to  bear  on  the  study  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions are  of  more  solid  use,  as  a  branch  of  mental  discipline, 
than  all  the  actual  results  that  hare  accrued  from  them, 
though  these,  of  course,  are  by  no  means  insignificant. 

An  important  feature  in  the  present  work  is  the  body  of 
notes — of  very  moderate  length — contained  in  vol.  ii.  Any 
full  discussion  of  these  would,  of  course,  involve  minute 
critical  matters  unsuited  to  our  pages  ;  yet  a  few  points  must 
be  noticed,  where  difficulties  felt  by  every  preceding  commen- 
tator are  attempted  to  be  removed. 

On  the  obscure  but  important  passage  in  i.  2,  there  is  a  long 
note  in  pp.  3 — 5.  The  late  Mr.  Shilleto,  from  whose  edition 
of  Thucydides  so  much  was  expected  but  so  little  was  gained, 
remarks  on  it ;  'I  reserve  the  consideration  of  this  passage 
to  an  excursus  at  the  end  of  the  first  book ; '  hut  no  such 
excursus  was  ever  given.  What  we  have  to  suggest  is,  that 
the  reading  to,  aXKa  {not  it  ra  a>>>ui)  alone  gives  a  simple 
and  logical  meaning.  This  little  proposition,  i<;,  which  was 
added  by  those  who  thought  the  meaning  was  'the  migrations 
to  the  other  parts,'  has  thrown  the  entire  passage  completely 
out  of  joint.  Thucydides  says,  that  while  other  parts  of 
HelJas,  which  had  a  richer  soil,  were  more  liable  to  changes 
of  inhabitants  from  internal  contention  and  invasion  from 
without,  Attica,  from  its  poorer  soil,  had  remained  undis- 
turbed from  the  first.  Then  he  adds  :  '  The  following  fact  ia 
a  farther  confirmation  of  my  assertion  that  it  was  because  of 
these  frequent  changes  that  the  other  partg  of  Hellas  did  not 
improve  in  the  same  way  as  Attica  did  ;  when  any  occupants  of 
other  lands  were  driven  out  by  war  or  sedition,  they  always 
came  to  Attica,  as  to  a  place  not  liable  to  the  like  disturbances ; 
and  these  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  wealth  and  infiuence, 
by  becoming  citizens  of  Attica,  added  greatly  to  the  wealth 
aud  influence  of  the  state.' 

The  argument  is,  '  another  proof  that  the  poorer  Attica 
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thrived  when  the  richer  states  of  Hellas  decliDed  in  pros- 
perity, is  found  in  the  fact,  that  its  poverty  was  its  security, 
and  its  security  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  its  steady  rise.' 
The  Master  gives  us  a  choice  out  of  many  interpretations,  and 
he  says,  at  the  end,  that,  after  all,  '  the  onoertainty  of  mtinu* 
ing  is  not  greater  than  in  many  other  passages  ' — a  conclusion 
hardly  satisfactory  to  scholars,  however  true  it  may  he. 

Another  example  of  'glorious  confusion  '  is  i.  25.  4,  where 
the  little  word  yap  should  be  omitted  after  oin-e.  The  Coria- 
tbians  disliked  the  Corcyreans,  because  the  latter  had  been 
used  to  eUght  them,  'both  by  withholding  the  customary 
honours  due  to  the  representatives  of  a  mother-city  at  public 
festivals,  and  by  not  commencing  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacri- 
fice with  a  Corinthian,'  i.e.,  by  asking  him  to  ofSciate.  This 
seems  to  us  the  simplest  way  of  explaining  the  dative,  viz., 
by  regarding  the  agent  as  the  instrument  or  means  of  the 
performance.  Here  again  the  notes  give  a  choice  of  three 
modes  of  interpretation.  The  next  sentence  but  one  is  equally 
difficult,  and  is  thus  translated  :  '  They  would  often  boast 
that  on  the  sea  they  were  very  far  superior  to  them,  and  would 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  naval  renown  of  the  Fhseacians, 
who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land*  (vol.  i.  p,  17). 
Here  a  likely  reading  is  Tp.7roXuTrDo^;^eH',  'elated  at  their  great 
superiority  in  their  navy,'  and  the  koI  next  following  seems 
not  so  much  to  mean,  'and  aUo  because  the  Phmacians,  famed 
for  their  ships,  had  lived  in  Corcyra  long  before,'  as,  '  if  only 
from  the  fact  that,'  &c.  This  seems  better  than  to  say,  '  they 
were  proud  of  their  navy,,  and  they  were  also  proud  that  a 
naval  people  had  lived  there  before.'  The  conBtrnction  of  the 
words  vavTiK^  Si  koI  iroXvirpoexfi-p  StrnvSre  hraipo/ievot  iS  ex- 
tremely obscure.  Mr.  Sbilleto  thinks  the  sense  may  be,  that 
sometimes  they  '  put  themselves  up  to  saying  that  they  wer& 
saperior  in  naval  matters.'  Just  above,  we  should  prefer  to 
supply  from  the  context,  j^pt}/idTa>v  Svvd/iet  Svrei  {irXowrtoi),  the 
note  suggesting  that  vpij/idTav  Svvd/iei  is  improperly  used  for 
j(pf}fiaaiiwaroi,  which  seems  to  us  almost  impossible. 

A  passage  in  i.  38  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by 
most  of  the  editors ;  and  Dr.  Arnold,  though  right  in  hia  note, 
is  wrong  in  his  text.  The  true  reading,  without  doubt,  is  not 
KaraBTfcrffe,  but  KaraOija^ea^Oe,  '  you  will  lay  up  a  store  of  grati- 
tude for  yourselves.'  The  formula,  m?  &v  fiaKvrra,  merely 
means  quam  maxime:  literally,  'as  you  would  mostly  (lay 
up  a  store).'  The  subjunctive  was  introduced  by  those  who- 
thought  ox;  was  a  particle  of  purpose,  'in  order  that  you  may,' 
&c.    Professor  Jowett's  note  gives,  as  usual,  alternative  ex- 
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plauations.  The  remark  is  needless,  and  Lardly  accurate, 
'  ne  might  have  expected  indeed  <d;  fioKtar'  &v,  rather  than  ra; 
Av  fioKiaTo.'  The  latter  is  the  correct  formulB,  and  many 
examples  of  it  are  given  in  a  note  of  the  present  writer's.  * 

The  note  on  i,  58,  '  hrpaaaov  is  BuperfluouB  '  (following  the 
Tlew  of  Arnold  and  Poppo,  a  very  improbable  one),  seems 
liastily  written.  The  antithesis,  -n-^/i^vTef  (Uv — A^ovres  Si 
is  perfectly  right.  Place  a  colon  after  rjv  Seij,  and  read  iireiZTj 
hi,  the  apodosis  to  which  is  tots  hi)  a^itrravrtu.  The  loss  of 
£^,  which  ia  quite  necessary,  has  thrown  the  whole  passage 
into  utter  confusion. 

Another  passage,  at  which  all  the  commentators,  with  Mr. 
Giote,  have  stumbled,  and  on  which  the  Master  gives  a  long 
note  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  187-9,  is  in  Book  ii.  ch.  90.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians,  we  are  told,  in  the  engagement  with  Phormion'e  fleet 
in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  wishing  to  entice  the  enemy  from 
the  western  strait  further  into  the  bay,  '  began  to  sail  to  their 
■  own  territory  (tVl  t^v  iavTwv  y^v),  in  the  inward  direction 
towards  the  bay.'  These  words  have  been  much  discussed; 
some  propoBO  to  read  r^r  ixeivav  for  t^i'  eavriZi',  others  iirl 
T7IV  airav,  i.e.,  to  the  Athenian  land,  and  as  if  to  attack  it ; 
and  the  Master  of  Balliol  thinks  the  geographical  difficulty  is 
best  solved  by  reading  irapa  for  hrl,  with  four  of  the  MSS. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  M,  rod  koKvov  here  means, 
'towai'da  the  Crissean  bay  on  the  north  shore,'  which,  lying 
between  two  Doric  settlements,  Phocis  and  the  Locri,  may 
well  be  termed  '  their  own  land,'  viz.,  friendly  to  the  Lacedas- 
monian  side.  The  matter  may  be  said  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
ii.  9,  where  these  very  Phocians  and  Locrians  are  enumerated 
among  the  Feloponnesian  or  Lacedfemonian  allies.  Moreover, 
it  was  in  this  very  gulf,  e?  KoK-rrov  rhv  Kpuralov,  that  the 
Lacedtemoniaus  took  refuge  after  their  defeat  (ii.  92). 

In  iii.  18,  4,  a  very  slight  change,  iyKaT^Ko^oftTfro — the  plu- 
perfect instead  of  the  perfect,  of  which  we  are  told  (p.  1(>) 
*  no  satisFactory  explanatiou  Laa  been  suggested ' — restores 
the  required  meaning.  The  Athenians  invested  Mytilene  with 
&  single  wall  the  more  easily,  because  a  line  of  forts  had  before 
been  erected  on  the  positions  of  strength,  so  that  these  had 
only  to  be  occupied  by  the  besieging  force. 

A  much  more  serious  difficulty  occurs  in  iii.  81.  In  a  long 
note  of  two  pages  we  have  a  choice  given  us  of  four  different 
explanations,  not  one  of  which  is  really  satisfactory.  The 
reading  of  the  text  has  been  confused  by  the  addition  of  ^v, 
first  to  ti^EXaxri,  and  next  to  i^opii£>aiv,  itself  a  false  reading 
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for  i<t>opfiov<Ttv.  With  the  change  of  the  dative  plural  into  a 
Bahjunctive,  trivial,  a  dative  directly  depending  on  it,  has  been 
transposed  to  stand  before  yiyiniTai,  and  the  whole  passage 
has  thaa  become  unintelligible.  We  must  read  koI  &im  e^pftovai. 
o^laiv  avToU  (obndentibus  $e  Athenientibits)  SaTrdi^  yiyrnirai. 
With  the  slight  corrections  here  proposed,  the  meaning  is 
perfectly  logical  and  simple — 

Alciilas,  tlie  Sputan  general,  was  adnsed  to  seize  some  city  on  tbo 
eftat  cout  of  tlie  Mgean,  m  order  iliat  he  might  cause  Ionia  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  EUid  withdraw  from  them  this  importsut  source  of  revenue ;  (tnd 
at  the  same  time  that  thej,  the  Athenians,  might  be  put  to  great  eipense 
(('.0.,  beiiide  their  loss  of  revenue)  in  having  to  keep  a  fleet  there  to  watch 
tlieii  (the  Lacedemonian)  operations, 

Therd  is  no  force  in  the  objoction  (p.  17S)  that  v<ft4Ktinji  is 
'  too  weak  to  express  the  purpose  indictited  by  S^ea^.'  The 
version  given  (vol.  i.p.  186),  'although  they  themeelTea'  (i.e., 
the  Spartans)  '  would  incur  expense,  for  the  Athenians  would 
blockade  them,  the  attempt  was  worth  making,'  gives,  in  our 
opinion,  a  wrong  meaning  to  a  subjunctive  with  ^c. 

Another  note,  with  the  triple  alternative  which  the  Master,- 
in  bis  dislike  of  dogmatism,  is  so  fond  of  giving,  is  on  the 
difficult  passage  in  iii.  44,  2.  Here  we  think  the  reading,  ijv 
re  Kal  exovre<:  ri  ^vyyvwfiTjv  elei/,  '  if  perchance  there  be  some 
excuse  for  them '  (vol.  i.  p.  197),  is  qtiite  indefensible.  Bead, 
with  one  of  the  best  existing  MSS.  of  Thucydides  (the 
Clarendon,  at  Cambridge),  f;^oin-a;,  depending  on  airo^iw, 
in  place  of  ^oi^es,  and  iai/,  '  to  let  them  alone,'  for  eUv, 
'  If  I  can  show  them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  I  do  not  advise  you 
to  put  them  to  death,  unless  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  ; 
if  I  can  show  them  to  deserve  some  consideration,  I  do  not- 
advise  you  to  leave  them  nnmoleeted,'  unless  it  shall  suit  the 
present  policy.'  The  argument  is,  that  expediency  is  to  tak& 
precedence  of  strict  justice  in  sparing  or  condemning  the  re- 
volted Mityleneans.  This  correction,  iav  for  fUv,  is  rendered 
nearly  certain  by  its  very  similar  uso  in  chap.  48,  where  the 
advice  of  the  same  speaker  is,  to  bring  only  the  prisoners  to- 
trial,  and  to  let  the  rest  remain  unmolested  in  their  city~ 
— TOW5   S'   aXXouf  i&v  oucew. 

In  vi.  1,  the  reading  to  fi^  ^e(/>o«  oiJo-a  (describing  Sicily^ 
as  only  a  little  distant  from  the  mainland).  Professor  Jowett 
palls 'not  in  itself  indefensible'  (vol.  ii.  p.  842).  But  Th/t^rprei- 
povaStu,  '  from  becoming  part  of  the  continent,'  is  an  almost 
certain  correction  of  the  late  Mr.  Shilleto's,  from  the  use  ot 
tJTreiptDVTai  in  ii.  102,  4. 
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In  vi.  18.  2,  it  eeems  to  us  vain  to  defend  /i7  otto)?  fn-fcri 
irpoKaraXafiffdvei,  '  Taaakind  do  not  wait  for  an  attack,  bat 
anticipate  it,'  on  the  groond  that  '  the  negative  gains  force 
from  the  pecQliarity  of  its  position '  (p.  S52).  A  eimilar  cor- 
ruption  to  fiif  5wo>^  for  oTra>;  fit)  occurs  in  cbap.  60.  S  of  the 
same  book,  where  et  koI  ^^  BeBpaicev,  '  even  if  be  has  not 
done  it,'  must  be  read  for  el  /i^  xal  BeBpaxtp. 

We  should  offer  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  going  into 
these  dry  critical  details.  Perhaps  the  undoubted  interest 
attending  so  elaborate  and  so  learned  a  ^~ork  as  the  present, 
and  the  acknowledged  importance  of  Thncydides  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  generally  read  of  the  Greek  anthors,  will 
he  deemed  a  sufficient  apology.  p.  a.  palby. 


Abt.  VI. — Comparative  Church  Politics. 

Webb  it  possible  to  raise  Chorch  Politics  into  the  dignity  of 
a  Comparative  Science,  it  might  help  to  let  a  little  wholesome 
and  healing  light  in  upon  certain  very  old  and  very  bitter 
controversies.  False  issnes  are  easily  raised,  but  not  easily 
laid  ;  and  no  issues  are  so  false,  because  so  incapable  of  either 
reasoning  or  being  reasoned  with,  as  those  raised  by  personal 
passion  or  prejudice  in  politics,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
The  amount  of  relevant  to  irrelevant  argument  is  at  any  time 
distressingly  small,  but  it  most  probably  reaches  its  minimum 
in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  debate.  The  term  schism  differs 
in  meaning  with  the  standpoint  of  the  person  who  uses  it, 
though,  curiously,  it  is  most  used  by  the  persons  who  do  most 
io  create  it,  the  men  who  identify  their  own  factitious  and 
narrow  ecclesiasticism  with  the  religion  and  Church  of  Christ. 
Intolerance  is  the  child  not  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  but  of 
passion  for  a  system;  enthusiasm  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
spirit,  hut  fanaticism  the' worship  of  the  letter.  And  it  is 
the  fanatic  that  persecutes,  not  the  enthusiast.  Love  of 
truth  ia  too  nearly  akin  to  love  of  man  to  he  other  than 
generous  and  humane,  but  the  passion  for  organized  onity 
in  religion  is  too  closely  related  to  the  lower  ambitions  and 
affections  to  be  gentle  to  sensitive  consciences  or  respectful 
to  spirits  God  has  set  free. 

The  questions  connected  with  church  politics  are  too  vital 
to  be  handled  as  personal,  or  left  entirely  to  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  parliamentary  or  political  debate.  There  are 
principles  that  lie  below  all  policies ;  and  in  days  bo  critical 
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as  oars,  all  inetitutioiiB,  especially  tliose  that  claim  to  be 
religious,  mnBt  live  not  by  reason  of  expediency  or  pre- 
fioriptioD,  but  by  virtue  of  intrinBic  justice  and  right,  if  they 
are  to  live  to  any  purpose,  or  indeed  to  be  allowed  to  live 
at  all.  Hence  it  is  needful  that  our  ecclesiastical  polities 
be  judged  not  aimply  as  questiouB  of  the  hour,  but,  as  it  vere, 
of  eternity,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  in  their  relation  to  the 
religion  of  Jcbus  Christ.  Now,  comparative  historical  criticism 
famishes  us  with  the  one  standpoint  from  which  they  can 
be  so  judged.  This  criticism  studies  the  various  church 
systems,  asks  how  they  stand  related  to  the  original  Christian 
ideal  of  polity,  how  they  came  to  be,  through  what  processes, 
under  what  conditioDB,  from  what  elements,  how  they  havR 
acted  on  the  religion,  and  how  they  have  affected  or  iuodi£eil 
itB  action  on  mau.  Out  of  the  immense  field  here  indicated 
we  wish  to  select  for  discussion  two  or  three  points  that  atand 
in  more  or  less  vital  relation  to  certain  questions  now  more 
canvassed  than  comprehended. 

The  first  duty  of  Comparative  Criticism  is  to  bring 
the  developed  and  living  organisms  face  to  face  with  the 
primitive  germ.  Certain  of  these  organisma  are  so  immense 
and  highly  articulated  that  they  seem  related  to  the  germ 
only  by  way  of  contrast,  formed  by  centuries  of  aggregation 
rather  than  by  any  process  of  growth.  Church  politics  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes — the  Monarchical  and  the 
Republican,  each  being  capable  of  further  subdivision.  The 
Monarchical  is  either  absolute  =  papal,  or  limited  =  episcopal; 
the  former  is  simply  an  autocracy,  or  organized  and  absolute 
patriarchate,  whiio  tho  latter  ia  thoroughly  constitutional, 
or  sovereignty  quahfied  by  law.  The  Hepublican  is  either 
oligarchical  =  Presbyterian,  or  democratic  =  Congregational. 
The  former  is  governed  by  and  through  its  elect,  the  men  who 
as  ministers  or  elders  are  its  ruling  spiritual  aristocracy,  bat 
the  latter  is  more  jealous  of  delegated  power,  loving  to  act 
in  a  body  and  as  a  whole,  that  all  may,  by  exercising  high 
functions,  learn  high  things.  Of  these  the  most  highly 
developed  and  finely  articulated,  irom.  a  political  point  of 
view,  is  the  Papal  system,  and  so  it  may  be  nsed  as  the  most 
convenient  standard  of  comparison  or  constrast  with  the 
primitive  polity  and  political  ideal. 

Hardly  anything,  indeed,  could  be  less  like  the  Chriationity 
of  Christ  than  Catholicism.  It  is  constituted  and  administered 
by  a  priesthood,  devoted  to  ritual,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives, 
made  by  an  enforced  celibacy  to  feel,  as  it  were,  homeless, 
with  all  their  home  affections  absorbed  by  the  Church ;  so 
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graded,  drilled,  and  organized  that  the;  form,  as  Adam  Smith 
said, '  A  Bort  of  spiritual  army,  dispersed  in  different  quarters, 
indeed,  but  of  wliicb  all  the  movcmeiits  can  be  directed  by  one 
head,  and  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan.'*  But  of  all  this 
there  ie  in  the  New  Testament  absolutely  no  trace.  Jesus  Him- 
self was  no  priest,  was  without  priestly  ancesti-y  or  associates, 
4idopted  no  sacerdotal  custom,  ohose  no  sacerdotal  person, 
bad  no  relations,  save  those  of  antagonism,  to  the  priesthood, 
and  the  one  thing  it  gave  Him  was  the  honour  of  its  bate 
and  the  glorious  infamy  of  the^^ross.  No  one  of  His  apostles 
■was  a  priest,  or  exercised  a  single  priestly  function,  or  uttered 
a  word  that  hinted  at  actual  or  possible  priestly  claims.  The 
terms  they  used  to  denote  the  offices  they  held  or  instituted 
■express  or  imply  no  single  sacerdotal  element  or  idea.  The 
men  who  are  charged  to  represent  and  administer  the  new 
faith  are  named  prophets,  or  apostles,  or  evangelists,  or 
pastors,  or  teachers,  or  overseers,  or. elders,  or  ministers,  or 
deacons,  but  never  priests.  In  this  respect  the  religion  of 
-Christ  was  an  absolutely  new  thing;  it  stood  alone  among 
the  religions  of  the  world.  The  notion  of  a  spiritual  worship — 
a  pure  moral  obedience,  a  service  of  God  by  clean  hands  and 
pure  hearts,  a  religion  without  priests,  or  temple,  or  sacrifices, 
or  appointed  seasons,  but  with  the  truths  these  symbolize 
realized  in  the  spirit  and  expressed  in  the  conduct — had  been 
conceived  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  But  in  them  it  existed 
as  an  idea,  by  Christ  it  was  transformed  into  a  reality.  He 
fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets,  translated  what  they 
prefigured  and  predicted  into  fact,  instituted  a  worship  that 
abohsbed  the  temple  and  all  its  childish  sjmbohsm,  and 
taught  man  to  adore  God  by  obeying  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  And  so  on  the  religion  of  Christ  no  shadow  of 
sacerdotalism  rests ;  its  face  is  radiant  with  pure  and  noble 
spirituality.  By  what  is  simply  the  most  remarkable  and 
perfect  revolution  in  history,  because  the  most  completely 
■worked  by  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God,  the  new 
religion  issued  in  spotless  spirituality  from  the  bosom  of 
what  was  then  the  most  elaborate  and  selfish  sacerdotalism 
in  the  world.  One  hook  indeed  in  the  New  Testament 
attributes  priesthood  to  Christ,  but  it  does  so  with  the  most 
significant  limitations.  His  priestly  life  is  heavenly,  not 
«aithly,  the  exercise  of  His  sacerdotal  functions  beginning 
€nly  within  the  veil;  and  He  is  the  one  priest.  He  stands 
alone  in  His  office  and  work.  He  is  '  according  to  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,'  not  only  priest  and  king  in  one — ethical  in  both 

•  '  Wealth  of  MaUoob,'  bk.  v.  cap.  i. 
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relations,  creating  by  the  one  peace,  working  tbroogh  the- 
otber  righteouaness— but  the  only  priest,  conEtituting  the- 
order  in  which  He  etaads,  without  another  either  beneath 
Him  or  by  His  side.  The  religion  of  Christ  is,  therefore, 
in  tbe  moat  absolote  sense,  a  prieetless  religion,  the  royal 
priesthood  that  is  ascribed  to  the  collective  society  or  ani- 
versal  CbristiiLii  man  "  being  equivalent  to  tbe  repeal  of  the- 
official  and  exclusive  sacetdotaliBm  that  had  signified  the- 
slavery  of  man  and  the  decadence  of  religion. 

Bot  the  distinctive  political  ^s  well  aa  sacerdotal  elements- 
of  Catholicism  do  not  esist  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  The  primitive  Church  is  no  unity  in  the  Roman 
sense,  and  it  knows  uo  primacy.  Its  societies  are  not  orga- 
nized into  n  single  body  politic,  or  subordinated  to  a  single 
head.  There  are  the  most  marked  diversities  in  custom  and 
practice,  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  policy  and 
method.  The  Jews  and  Greeks  do  not  readily  coalesce ;  the 
former  stand  on  immemorial  privileges  and  rites,  the  latter 
on  their  newly  won  liberty.  Paul  and  tbe  "pillar  apostles  " 
have  different  provinces ;  he  will  not  allow  them  to  invade  his 
freedom,  nor  will  they  enforce  bis  liberty  iu  tbe  Churches  of 
Judea.  But  while  no  system  could  be  less  uniform,  none 
could  be  more  fraternal.  Paul  writes  to  many  Churches,  and 
many  Churches  confess  him  their  founder  and  teacher ;  but- 
his  letters  are  expository  or  cxpostulatory,  hortatory  or  bio- 
graphical, and  as  far  as  possible  from  speaking  with  legal 
or  political  authority.  No  man  ever  bad  a  doctrinal  system 
BO  carefully  articulated,  or  laboured  more  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible and  credible  to  the  societies  be  formed ;  yet  no  man 
ever  so  carefully  avoided  building  tbe  societies  he  erected  at 
Qalatia  and  Rome,  Epbesus  and  Colosse,  Philippi  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  Corinth  and  Athens,  into  a  political  corporation.  His 
unity  of  tbe  faith  did  not  mean  organized  uniformity.  And 
tbe  same  is  true  of  the  other  apostolic  writers.  The  only 
New  Testament  book  that  seems  to  dream  of  the  Church  as 
a  visible  and  localized  state  is  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  city 
of  God  is  to  it  not  Rome,  but  Jerusalem.  Rome,  indeed,  is 
the  unholy  city,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  apostolic  martyrdoms,  not  of  apostolic 
rule.t 

Into  tbe  question  as  to  the  constitution  and  offices  of  the- 
Apostolic  Church  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter;  happily, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  it  is  now  unnecessary.  The  positions 
our  Congregational    fathers   so    stoutly   affirmed    are    now 

■  IPolcrli.  9;  Hev.  i.6;  t.  10;  11.6.  t  Rev.  iviL  6,0. 
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coming  to  be  accepted  commonplaces.  EngliBli  scholarsliip, 
broadened  and  illumined  by  German,  is  becoming  too  critical 
in  spirit  and  historical  in  method  to  spare  tbe  old  high 
Anglican  doctrinea,*  The  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  is- 
dead ;  it  died  of  the  light  created  by  historical  cnticism. 
It  is  open  to  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  modern  bishop 
Las  no  place  in  the  New  Testament.  The  same  office  was- 
variously  designated,  according  as  it  vas  viewed  in  one  or 
another  aBpect,t  bishops  and  presbyters  were  identical,!  and 
one  church  might  have  many  bishops  or  presbyters,  just  as 
it  might  have  many  deacons.^  Each  church  was  a  brother- 
hood ;  supremacy  over  it  was  conceded  to  no  man.  Goverc- 
ment,  indeed,  existed,  order  was  enforced,  but  the  men  who 
ruled  were  the  men  who  served,  and  the  Church  was  in  all 

*  Mr.  Hatcli't  'Bampton  Lcctnre'  is  xa  anspieioni  sign  of  the  times.  It 
ia  %  vezj  bapp;  anJ,  on  the  Tihole,  fairly  Hneoeflatal  attempt  (o  deal  vrith  t, 
deepl;  inteieBting  problem.  We  Mmoot  bat  admite  its  fine  analjtioal  qoaliticB, 
its  dslioate  appreciation  of  the  Tuious  forces  at  irork,  and  llie  tme  seDse  for 
biatoi?  and  historical  movemeot  that  pervades  it.  The  book  is  a  health;  ono, 
And  vill  help  to  set  tho  [[iicstioDs  it  disoaases  in  a  fresh  light  before  the 
Anglican  as  dutingcished  from  the  English  student.  But  ire  must  regret  soma 
vei7  setiotu  ouiigeiQiui  in  Mr.  Hatch's  leetnrcs,  especially  hi»  verr  brief  allusioB 
to  the  ritol  matter  of  the  sacerdotal  order  and  Bystem  that  so'  eoon  grew  up 
in  the  earl;  ChQich,  and  tbe  inndeqnacy  of  hie  critical  and  literary  diHiuasiong. 
Bnt  eren  more  signiQcant  ot  the  change  in  English  Bcholarship  ivss  Dr. 
Ughtfoot's  Esoa;  on  '  The  Cbrislian  Ministiy.'  It  ia  as  honourable  to  his 
candonr  as  to  bis  Bcbolarahip.  especially  as  records  bis  discnasions  ua  to  the 
ooDBtitation  ot  the  ApostoHo  and  Snb-Apostolic  Chnroh.  His  later  discns!^iDns. 
as  to  the  rise  and  grovth  of  tbe  episcopate,  though  marked  by  a  laborious 
attempt  to  be  impartial  and  moderate,  are  often  weakened  by  sirainod  inter- 
pretations. He  frequently  puts  modem  ideas  into  ancient  terms,  usee  conjectntB  ' 
for  eTidenee,  and  cunningly  druvs  from  a  late  document  the  testimonies  hs 
need*.  Wben,  e.g.,  he  dcHcriltea  (p.  197)  St.  Jamea  as  tbe  earliest  bishop,  be 
goea  not  only  Iieyond,  but  against  the  etidenoe  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  vhen  ho  saya  (p.  208),  '  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  all 
poTtioB  concur  in  representing  Vna  as  a  bishop  in  the  strict  scnsa  of  the  t^m,'' 
he  does  not  quite  oorreotly  represent  the  historical  significance  of  bis  aatborities. 
These  ore  Hegesippna.  as  quoted  by  Easebiua,  and  tho  Clementines.  The  latter 
MQ  not  Eiiuply  '  gross  eiaggpntions,'  bnt  fictions,  mitten  nitli  a  doctrinal 
porpoEe  vhich  ooold  be  fulfilled  only  through  an  episcopate  and  by  niagnifjing 
James;  the  former  quite  eiidcotly  echoes  in  his  fragments  tbe  Ebionitio 
tzaditiDn.  And  there  are  certsin  pecnliorities  of  the  tuition  Dr.  Ligbtfoot 
either  OTerlooka  or  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize.  It  embodies  elements  and 
stories  most  certainly  m;tbicaL  Then  the  position  of  James  in  tho  Charoh 
nt  Jemsalem  differs  radically  from  the  traditional  and  customary  episcopal  one. 
Be  holds  it  not  as  an  apostle  or  a  soccesgor  of  tbe  apostles,  bnt  as  a  kinamnn. 
of  the  Lord,  and  bis  sncceSBor  is  appointed  on  the  same  groonds.  His  case 
snpplies  no  parallel  to  tbe  hiBtorioal  episcopats,  and  bis  office,  if  office  it  can 
be  called,  can  in  no  respect  be  traced  back  to  any  institative  act  either  of 
Christ  or  his  apostles. 

t  vpotaraittvoi,  1  Thess.  v.  12;  Bom.  lii.  8;  rptajJvnpot,  Aets  li.  30;  xiv. 
33;  XT.  3  B.,  At.;  luimoxoi,  PbiJ.  i.  1;  roiuiytc,  Eph.  iv.  II;  ^vod/imvi* 
Heb.  ziii.  7, 17,  24. 

I  Titna  16-7;  1  Pet.  t.  1-3 ;  Acts  xx.  17, 18,  20.  g  Phil.  i.  1. 
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DiRttei's  of  judgment  and  discipline  the  nltimate  authority.* 
The  ApoatoUc  is  the  simplest  and  least  organized  of  societies; 
Tvhere  the  freedom  of  the  Spurit  is  largely  loved  and  its 
Rifts  highly  esteemed,  where  official  clergy  are  unknown  and 
the  man  who  can  teach  is  free  to  speak,  and  the  man 
most  honoured  is  the  man  who  most  loves.  There  is  no 
primate  in  any  Church ;  even  the  Apostles  do  not  claim  aji 
Administrative  and  executive  authority  above  and  apart  from 
the  churches.i-  The  liberty  they  enjoy  in  Christ  is  inalien- 
able, and  to  be  Christ's  is  to  he  introduced  into  a  brotherhood 
too  real  and  too  spontaneous  to  accept  the  bondage  of  a 
vain  officialism. 

The  primacy  which  thus  in  the  apostolic  age  belonged  to 
no  man,  or  city,  or  church,  is  even  more  completely  absent 
from  the  mind  and  speech  of  Christ.  His  most  familiar 
idea  is  the  kingdom,  His  least  familiar  the  Church.  The 
society  He  institutes  is  a  kingdom;  called  'of  heaven,'  in 
■oiiposition  to  the  empires  of  earth,  the  secular  monarchies 
that  lived  by  violence  and  grew  by  conquest ;  called  '  of  God,' 
in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  or  the  devil,  the  reign 
of  evil  in  and  over  man.  But  though  He  institutes,  He  does 
not  organize  His  kingdom,  speaks  of  it  rather  aa  incapable  of 
organization,  appoints  no  viceroys,  governors,  or  officers ; 
«imply  proclaims  the  truths  and  lawe  that  are  to  create  the 
reign  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  term  Church  He  uses 
only  twice ;  once  in  what  may  be  named  its  individual  sense, 
as  denotive  of  a  single  assembly  or  constituted  congregation,^ 
and  once  in  the  more  universal  senee,  as  denotive  of  His 
collective  Bociety.g  It  is  only  by  the  most  violent  exegesis 
that  this  latter  can  be  made  to  seem  to  jiromise  pre-eminence 
to  Peter ;  but  if  it  did,  what  then  ?  It  con  in  no  way  help 
tho  claims  of  Catholicism;  for  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
promise  had  any  reference  to  Peter's  successors,  no  proof  that 
Peter  had  any  successors,  absolutely  none  that  they  are  the 
IX)1>GS  of  Borne. 

Here,  then,  is  a  curious  problem  for  Comparative  Politics — 
How  has  a  political  and  sacerdotal  system  so  complex,  so  im- 
mcnse,  so  comprehensive  as  the  papal,  risen  out  of  a  society  so 
simple,  spontaneous,  and  unorganized  as  the  apostolic?  or.how 
has  the  priestless,  kindly,  sanely  domestic  and  socially  human 
religion  of  Jesus  developed  into  the  hierarchic  and  celibate 
sacerdotalism  of  Rome  ?  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  Com- 
parative Criticism  has  to  study,  minutely  and  jealously,  the 
*  Cf.  1  Cot.  v.  S  ;  3  Cor.  U.  5  IT.  t  Acta  vi.  3-6. 
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oldest  tendencies  and  signs  of  change.  TLese  it  finds  oatside- 
the  New  Testament,  not,  indeed,  m  the  most  ancient  and 
anttientic  extra-canonical  literature,  but  in  the  secondary  and 
more  or  less  spurious  and  corrupt.  In  Clemens  Romanut,  for 
example,  tbe  Church  idea  is  thoroughly  apostolic.  In  tho 
individual  Church,  episcopacy,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  quite 
anknowu,  order  is  loved,  the  overseers  or  leaders,  or  the 
presbyters  and  deacons,  are  honoured,  and  have  authority 
over  the  people  only  as  they  worthily  fill  the  office  received 
from  the  people,  in  harmony  with  apostolic  custom  and 
ordinance."  In  the  relation  of  the  Churches,  Borne  claims  no 
primacy  over  Corinth,  demands  no  obedience  from  it,  but. 
simply  writes  a  letter  of  fiatei-nal  expostulation  and  advice. 
But  the  matter  is  entirely  changed  when  we  come  to  the 
Ignatian  Epistles  and  the  Glementme  Homilies  and  Recogni- 
tions. Though  they  nJike  belong  to  only  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  while  Clemens  Bomanas  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  first,  the  interval  that  divides  them  is  simply 
immense.  The  Ignatian  Epistles  are  a  standing  problem 
and  perplexity  to  criticism  ;  some  of  them  are  certainly 
spurious,  all  of  them  are  largely  interpolated  and  hopelessly 
corrupt,  but  all  the  more  they  are  significant  of  changes  that 
were  secretly,  but  effectually,  transforming  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Clementine  works,  on  tbe  other  hand,  are  less 
a  textual  and  literary  puzzle,  hut  quite  as  great  an  historical 
one ;  they  are  more  homogeneous,  but  no  more  anthentic- 
These  represent  two  distinct  yet  related  tendencies,  each 
working  towards  the  eame  end.  Both  are  significant  and 
effective  of  ecclesiastical  change,  but  the  Ignatian  is  more- 
Gentile  and  ethical,  the  Clementine  more  Judaic  and  legal. 
The  tendency  in  both  is  towards  a  corporate  unity,  which 
is  secured  and  symbolized  by  the  ewlaKmro^,  Tbe  bishop 
is  a  necessity  to  the  Church,  embodies  and,  in  a  sense, 
creates  it.  Ha  tbe  Ignatian  Epistles  the  bishop  is  the  soul 
and  source  of  order,  the  efficient  agent  in  worship ;  who- 

"  Cb.  xliv.  In  this  Bome  ohaipter  oocotb  the  rsree  vhicli  Botha  nged  aa  one- 
of  liis  great  proofB  foi  the  apoEtolic  ioatitiitioii  of  the  episcopate  ('  Die  ABfaDge- 
dec  dmatUdie  Kirchc,'  pp.  374-893).  Hia  interpretation  is  so  fanciful  and 
forced  that  it  remaine  his— too  peouliat  to  beooma  any  other  bodj's.  Even  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  thoogh  hia  own  essay  ones  so  much  to  Bothe,  and  he  is  bo  Btiongly 
tempted  hj  the  fineness  of  the  theoty,  holds  the  interpretation  to  be  'an- 
mtiianted,  and  to  intempt  the  context  with  irreleTant  mattei '  (Epis. 
8.  Clement  of  Borne,  Notes  to  ch.  xliv.  Cf.  Philippians,  pp.  199  If).  Bee  also 
Gebhaidt  and  Hamack's  'Pat.  Apos.  Opera,'  Fasdo.  i.  pp.  71  S.  Baor, 
('  XTrspmng  des  Episcopats,'  pp.  5y-til)  examines  eihanstiTdy  Botha's  inter- 
pretation, as  does  also  Bitcohl  ('Entstehong  dei  alt  tatol.  ^rche,'  pp.  413— 
and  edition). 
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Louuurs  liim  boDonra  God,  who  tefuees  to  bear  bim  refases 
to  bear  God  whose  vicar  or  substitute  he  is.  In  the 
'Clementine  HomJlieB  the  Church,  like  the  State,  means  & 
-single  rnler — many  kings  cause  mauy  wars — and  is  compared 
to  a  ship  whose  master  is  God,  whose  pilot  is  Christ,  whose 
chief  oarsman  is  the  bishop,  without  whom  it  caimot  cariy 
its  passengers  into  the  haven  of  eternal  blessedness.  The 
Epistles  *  describes  the  bishop  as  €KT6-7rov0eouTrpoKa$ij/ievo^; 
the  Homilies  t  say  of  him,  o  vpoicade^ofievo^  ypiarov  tottop 
ireTTttrrevTai.  The  idea  is  in  both  the  same ;  the  bishop  pre- 
Bides  in  the  place  of  God ;  he  sits  in  the  chair  and  occupies 
<he  place  of  Christ. 

How  these  ideas  appeared  so  early  and  developed  so 
rapidly  in  the  Church  we  can  eee  by  comparing  the  two  sets 
of  documents  for  the  moment  before  us.  The  Ignatian 
Epistles  have  a  political  and  disciplinary  tendency,  but  the 
Clementines  a  distinctly  doctrinal  purpose.  In. the  former 
the  great  concern  of  the  bishop,  what  he  has  zealously 
to  seek,  is  unity,  the  most  precious  of  things.  In  order  to 
secure  it  he  must  be  patient  with  all  men,  sttidions  of 
the  weak,  Tigilant,  prayetfnl,  faithful,  standing  fast  in  the 
truth,  discerning  tbo  times,  being  specially  watchful  of  the 
people,  and  mindful  of  all  that  periiains  to  the  care  and  cure 
of  souls,  to  the  regularity  and  regulation  of  worship.  These 
epistles  are  possessed  with  a  great  fear,  the  fear  that  the 
Spirit  may  be  too  varied  in  His  manifestations.  Order  is  to 
be  created  by  each  Church  having  a  single  head,  lawlessness 
repressed  by  law  being  made  to  reside  in  a  single  person. 
Nothing  in  its  way  could  be  less  apostolic  than  this  stand- 
point. They  are  quite  without  the  fine  respect  for  Christian 
freedom,  the  noble  faith  in  Christian  manhood,  in  its  essential 
and  ultimate  reasonableness,  which  ever  characterizes  Paol. 
The  belief  in  outer  and  political  as  opposed  to  inner  and 
spiritual  methods,  in  an  administrative  human  will  as  op- 
posed to  a  constraining  Divine  love,  in  a  legal  uniformity  as 
opposed  to  a  spiritual  unity,  is  the  belief  that  distinguishes, 
almost  immeasureably  for  the  worse,  these  Ignatian  from  the 
ApORtolic  Epistles.  We  have  come  into  another  and  lower 
atmosphere  and  find  the  ent1iu»asm  of  the  apostle  superseded 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  churchman. 

The  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Clementines  are  very  dif- 
ferent. They"  are  written  in  opposition  to  Pauline  or  Gentile 
Christianity,  and  in  the  interests  of  Ebionitio  or  Judaic.  They 
-embody  the  spirit  and  doctrine  Paul  contended  against  in  his 

*  \i  Mug.,  vi.  t  Horn.  iii.  06.    CI.  BeoognitiODB,  CO,  70. 
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Boman  and  Galatian  Epietles,  and  so  tbey  wish  to  bring  the 
■old  into  the  new  economy,  make  the  cospel  a  continuation  and 
exteneion  of  the  law.  They  can  do  this  best  by  personalizing 
.authority,  by  making  James  and  his  brother  apostles  the 
alone  accredited  teachere,  bestowing  by  ordination  the  right  to 
teach.  The  iirLaKOTro<i  i-moKiTrmv  is  James ;  he  is  the  nltimats 
anthority,  and  whatever  does  not  derive  from  him  is  heresy. 
By  this  means  the  freer  and  more  universal  Christianity  can 
■easily  be  dealt  with ;  it  has  only  to  be  represented  as  in  an- 
'tagonism  with  the  original  apostolic  brotherhood.  Argument  ia 
not  needed ;  history  is  argument.  In  these  Homilies  we  have 
the  Ebionitic  Tersion  of  the  apostolic  history;  it  is  a  late,  Dn- 
anthentic,  almost  purely  imaginary  version,  but  only  on  this 
■account  the  more  significant  as  to  what  the  Judaizing  party 
wished  Christianity  to  be,  and  as  to  how  they  hoped  to  realize 
their  wishes.  Their  hopes  were  in  an  authoritative  person,  in  a 
personalized  unity.  Their  law  was  incompatible  with  freedom. 
*  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ; '  and  where 
man  feared  this  liberty,  the  universal  Christian  brotherhood, 
-the  freedom  diffused  through  every  unit  of  the  Church,  they 
met  it  by  the  institution  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to  be  the  basis 
of  order,  the  symbol  of  unity,  the  viear  and  voice  of  God. 
JElpiscopacy  was  the  product  of  faithleBsuess ;  it  grew  out  of 
disbelief  in  the  power  of  tho  Spirit  to  guide  and  control  the 
men  Christ  had  mode  free. 

Once  these  ideas  found  a  footmg  in  the  young  society, 
iheir  development  was  inevitable.  The  development  was  not 
indeed  uniform,  was  more  rapid  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
more  gradual  in  Greece  and  Alexandria  and  Rome.  The  old 
customs  and  beliefs  struggled  hard  for  life,  and  died  slowly. 
While  the  bishop  became  the  symbol  and  source  of  authority, 
who  alone  could  ordain,  without  whom  neither  baptism  nor 
the  encharist  could  be  celebrated,  yet  we  see  in  Tertullian 
bow  the  right  to  administer  these  still  lingered  in  the  com- 
munity; and  even  in  Cyprian  traces  of  the  original  equality 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  can  be  discovered.  But  various 
conditions  combined  to  favour  the  new  development.  The 
political  was  soon  joined  by  the  sacerdotal  tendency.  A 
priestless  was  too  pure  a  religion;  men  were  not  yet  epirittml 
■enough  for  it.  The  sacerdotal  was  everywhere  esteemed  the 
sacred;  what  was  not  sensuouBly  holy  was  not  holy  at  all. 
Jew  and  Greek  alike  knew  the  priest,  neither  knew  any  reli- 
gion without  him,  and  to  bring  down  Christ  to  their  level  was 
easier  than  to  rise  to  His.  The  relation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Old  favoured  the  birth  of  the  sacerdotal  idea. 
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and  the  type  was  not  so  mach  fulfilled  as  reproduced  in  the- 
antitype.  Tbuy  Clemens  BomantiB*  speaks  of  the  high- 
priest,  priest,  andLerite,  as  having  each  his  proper  duties 
and  office;  and  though  his  reference  is  to  the  old  economy,  he 
usee  it  to  enforce  his  idea  of  order  in  the  Church.  The 
parallel  was  dangerous,  and  the  danger  was  increased  by  the 
tendencies  native  to  minds  steeped  in  sacerdotalism.  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  the  historical  basis  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, but  Old  Testament  legalism,  as  lower  and  more  sen- 
snouB,  was  more  intelligible  to  the  Gentile,  because  more  iu 
harmony  with  the  nneUiical  heathenism,  so  rich  in  priests, 
in  which  he  hod  been  nursed,  and  so  it  became  the  medium, 
through  which  he  construed  the  new  faith.  It  was  more 
familiar  and  natural,  more  in  harmony  with  universal 
and  immemorial  custom  to  speak  of  the  person  active  iu 
things  religious  as  a  priest  than  as  an  elder,  or  teacher,  or 
preacher.  And  the  more  important  and  authoritative  the 
bishop  became,  the  stronger  grew  the  tendency  to  invest  him 
with  sacerdotal  functions.  The  inevitable  result  begins  to 
appear  in  Tertullian.  The  bishop  becomes  to  him  aacerdos.f 
The  presbyters,  indeed,  form  an  ordo  tacerdotalU,X  end  the 
bishop  is  summus  sacerdos,^  and  ponti/ex  maximtu.\\  Hippo- 
lytuslf  denotes  his  office  by  the  terms  apj^upareia  re  xat 
BiBatTKoKia.  Cyprian,  of  course,  goes  farther,  and  his  bishop 
is  uniformly  sacerdoe,  his  associates  consacerdotes,  and  the 
presbyters  are  cum  epitcopo  sa^erdotali  hanore  conjuncti."' 
In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  the  bishop  is  frequently  desig- 
nated Upfv^.ff  and  once,  indeed,  apvtep^-ll  These  terms 
show  the  work  of  depravation  complete ;  the  prieatless  reli- 
gion made  thoroughly  priestly.  Christianity  transformed 
into  a  hierarchic  and  sacerdotal  system  ceased  to  be  the- 
religion  of  Christ.  All  that  He  had  most  hated  in  Judaism 
entered  and  took  possession  of  the  faith  that  called  itself  by 
His  name.  His  Church  ceased  to  he  a  society  of  the  like- 
minded,  where  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  reigned,  and  became 
a  stupendous  sacerdotal  Hvitas  or  state,  where  the  eocleHiastie 
was  supreme,  and  obedience  was  conformity  to  his  institutions. 
It  would  take  QS  too  far  to  exhibit  the  process  of  develop- 

•Ep.  xl.         tDePadio.ai.         •  Do  Exh.  Caat.  7.         J  De  B»ptis.  17. 

II  De  Pudic.  1.  Tertulliaa'a  Uontaciam  saved  bim  from  faUing  a  oomplste- 
victuu  to  the  iden  of  an  afScial  piieatbood.  No  Father  pleaded  more  strongly- 
loT  the  □niverBal  priesthood  of  CbristiaD  men.  The  Pontifex  Slaximiu  ol  the  lul 
lelerence  is  ironical,  but  on  this  account  all  the  more  significant  of  the  daima. 
•dTsneed  b;  the  person  satirically  described  m  the  epitcopot  epiteoporum. 
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ment  and  analyze  its  conditions.  Enough  to  say,  everything 
favoured  the  growth  of  the  hierarchic  polity.  The  dream  of 
nniTeraal  empire  that  Borne  had  so  nearly  realized  supplied  the 
Church  with  an  ideal ;  over  against  the  Civitai  Roma  rose  the 
Cwita»  Dei,  making  men  its  citizens  by  baptism,  now  a 
priestly  rite,  and  giving  to  the  enfranchised  a  title  to  heaven. 
As  the  Empire  decayed,  the  Church  stepped  into  its  place ; 
as  the  one  decreased,  the  other  increased  in  its  ability  to 
maintain  order.  The  more  Its  politico-saoerdotal  agencies 
and  activities  were  exercised,  the  more  they  were  developed. 
The  supremacy  of  Bome  passed  to  the  Church ;  the  Pope 
superseded  Ctesar,  and  exercised  ecclesiastical  functions,  more 
imperial  than  any  political  functions  his  predecessor  had  ever 
exercised.  Culture  had  died,  and  with  it  criticism— even  when 
severest  and  least  friendly,  most  serviceable  to  the  Church,  she 
being  more  able  to  dispense  with  the  apologies  of  her  sons  than 
vith  the  criticisms  of  her  enemies.  States  and  dynasties 
were  too  unstable  and  short-lived  to  offer  resistance  to  her 
arrogant  claims.  Civil  power  was  ever  changing  hands,  new 
provinces  or  peoples  were  ever  coming  suddenly  to  the  front, 
and  were  as  suddenly  forced  to  the  rear.  But  above  all  changes 
the  Church  sat,  watching  all,  profiting  bj^  all,  multiplying 
her  sensuous  sanotitles,  enacting  and  enforcing  her  sacerdotal 
laws. 

Bnt  now  comparative  criticism,  Tvhen  it  has  traced  the 
process  of  eoclesiastieal  development  and  analyzed  its  factors, 
13  mot  by  another  set  of  problems.  How  have  these  changes 
affected  the  religion  ?  Do  they  only  the  better  preserve  it  ? 
or  do  they  work  a  change  in  its  character  that  is  equal  to  a 
revolution  ?  Now,  as  regards  the  case  before  us,  it  has  to  be 
noted  that  the  development  was  not  from  the  pure  seed,  but, 
as  it  were,  from  tares  that  bad  been  sown  along  with  it.  The 
religion  of  Cfarist  is  not  a  polity,  nor  can  it  be  incorporated 
in  one ;  it  is  no  sacerdotalism,  and  cannot  be  embodied  in  a 
priestly  system.  If  these  two  are  so  fased  as  to  become  one, 
if  the  polity  be  throughout  sacerdotal,  or  tiie  sacerdotalism  be 
articulated  into  a  vigorous  and  inflexible,  yet,  to  its  adminis- 
trators, most  accommodating  polity,  then  a  religion  which 
was  at  first  a  kingdom  of  the  truth,  without  priests  and 
without  corporate  unity,  is  doubly  wronged.  It  is  wronged 
by  being  superseded  and  made  inoperative,  and  it  is  wronged 
by  a  supersession  which  negatives  its  most  distinctive  truths 
and  creative  qualities.  A  concrete  case  or  two  taken  from 
the  Doctrine,  the  Ethics,  and  the  Politics  of  the  apostolic 
Church  may  help  to  make  the  meaning  clear.    As  to  the  first, 
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xre  may  say  that,if  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faitit  belongs 
to  apoBtoIio  Christianity,  then  a  system  that  justifies  by  sacra- 
ments and  saves  on  politieal  conditiona  is  its  negation.  For 
faitli  impUes  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  an  appeal  to  it  as 
independent  and  free,  and  persuasion  of  it  by  rational  methode ; 
while  the  doctrine  as  a  whole  implies  the  immediate  and 
;>ersonaI  relation  of  the  eoul  to  God,  and  God  to  the  bodI. 
But  the  sacerdotal  system  inTolres  a  ^ragmatie  obedience, 
virtne  communicated  by  sensuous  and  instituted  agencies,  and 
ft  relation  not  to  God,  but  to  an  organized  polity,  and  relation 
oven  to  it  which  can  be  mediated  and  accomplished  onl; 
through  authorized  mediators.  And  these  things — the  doctrine 
nnd  the  system — are  incompatible  and  contrai'y  to  each  other. 
As  to  the  Ethics,  it  will  be  enough  to  note  one  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  Christ's  teaching,  though  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  It  was  distinguished  by  what  may  be 
termed  its  imcardneBB.  The  great  uintter  was  not  what  a 
man  did,  but  what  he  icag.  The  doinij  would  he  right  were 
the  heiiijf  right.  Alms  before  men,  prayers  in  the  temple  and 
nt  the  street  comers,  phylacterica  or  pious  formalie  of  any 
kind,  fasts,  core  for  ceremonial  purifications  and  practices— 
these  and  such-like  were  to  Him  no  religious  virtues,  only 
masks  and  mockeries  that  deceived  alike  the  doer  and  be- 
holder, '  dead  works  '  that  usurped  the  place  of  living  obedience 
to  God  and  beneficent  duties  to  man.  His  own  ideal  was— a 
man  with  light  and  life  within,  determined  in  all  hia  actions 
by  love,  jealous  of  the  ostentatious  and  ceremonial,  suspicious 
of  a  goodness  according  to  rule  and  custom,  cultivating  its 
spirit  and  doing  its  works  in  secret,  perfect  as  God  is  perfect, 
full  of  all  ethically  holy  activities,  yet  possessing  and  en- 
joying the  sweet  and  sane  and  familiar  humanities.  Now  what 
are  the  moral  tendencies  of  an  elaborately  organized  society 
nt  once  sacerdotal  and  political  ?  Exactly  those  that  Christ 
most  resisted,  hated,  suffered  from — those  that  most  seek  to 
compel  a  uniform  ceremouial  or  outward  obedience,  that 
identify  ritual  and  rules  with  right  conduct,  sensuous  worship 
with  living  obedience.  And  what  are  the  virtues  it  most 
produces,  cultivates,  and  praises?  Precisely  those  that  Christ 
held  to  bo  most  unreal,  the  mimicry  and  counterfeit  of  the 
true  and  the  good.  This  applies  not  simply  to  the  kind  of 
things  that  come  to  he  esteemed  virtuous,  like  penances  and 
repetition  of  formulated  and  prescribed  prayers,  hut  also  to 
-virtues  that  seem  more  distinctly  moral.  Submission  may, 
niider  certain  conditions,  be  a  very  excellent  quality ;  bat  if  it 
be  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  absolute,  it  becomes  a  positive  vice. 
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The  toon  vho  makes  a  complete  Burrender  of  his  conscience 
to  his  Boperior  and  regards  himself  as  a  simple  vehicle  or 
ngent  of  hiB  superior'B  will,  ceases  to  be,  in  the  true  sense,  a 
moral  man,  renoances  knowledge  of  the  inward  law  Jesus  so 
laboured  to  make  articulate,  and  obedience  to  the  living  God 
-who  speaks  in  it.  And  absolute  submisBion  is  the  attitude 
not  simply  of  the  Jesuit  to  his  superior,  but  of  every  man 
who  places  his  bouI  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  director, 
to  whom  he  makes  confession,  through  whom  he  receives 
abBolution,  and  in  conformity  to  whose  expressed  will  he 
^mdertakes  to  walk.  The  inwardness  Christ  required  is  not 
possible  to  him — the  light  is  not  inner,  the  life  is  not  inner ; 
ihe  truth  he  knows  does  not  'make  him  free'  and  become 
\vithin  '  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  hfe,'  and 
his  virtues  are  not  snch  as  become  a  kingdom  which  is 
*  righteousness,  joy,  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Again,  the  sacerdotal  polity  even  more  completely  changed 
nnd  depraved  the  political  and  social  ideal  of  Christ  and  His 
npostles.  That  ideal  was  a  free  spiritual  brotherhood,  where 
men  lived  in  the  spirit  and  walked  by  it.  Clergy  and  laity 
■did  not  stand  sharply  opposed  to  each  other,  distinguished 
And  divided  by  official,  which  are  ever  fictitious,  sanctities ; 
nay,  clergy  and  laity  did  not  even  eiist.  The  most  eminent 
distinctions  were  moral,  the  best  gifts  spiritual  and  possible 
-to  all.  The  man  who  lived  nearest  to  Qod  stood  highest 
among  men ;  he  who  loved  most  lived  the  best.  OfBco  carried 
with  it  no  special  sanctity,  sanctity  only  qualified  for  office. 
The  supreme  thing  was  the  incorporation  of  the  ethical  ideal 
\n  a  spiritual  commonwealth,  where  the  good  of  each  was  the 
aim  and  joy  of  all,  and  each  had  his  place  and  function  in 
■the  society  determined  by  the  gift  which  manifested  the  grace 
of  God.  Regarded  as  to  its  internal  relations,  it  was  a  family, 
a  brotherhood,  a  household  of  faith  ;  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  privileges  and  liberties  it  was  an  eK«Xijo-('a,  or  society  of 
tlie  enfranchised,  where  every  man  was  free  and  a  citizen; 
from  its  relation  to  God,  it  could  be  variously  described,  as  a 
'  kingdom,'  an  'elect  people,'  a  '  royal  priesthood,'  or  a  'living 
temple.'  The  latter  aspects  are  signally  significant ;  where 
the  temple  is  spiritual,  built  of  living  stones,  quickened  and 
glorified  by  the  indwelling  God,  the  only  sanctity  possible  is 
one  of  persons,  not  of  place  or  rite,  or  act  and  symbol. 
When  man  in  Christ  became  at  once  the  temple  and  the 
priesthood,  the  ancient  sensuous  worship  utterly  ceased,  and 
tlie  only  Baeriflces  acceptable  to  God  were  those  of  living 
obedience  and  holy  will. 
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But  the  eseeotial  elements  in  this  ideal  are  preciaelj  tlie 
elements  cancelled  and  annihilated  by  a  priestly  polity  in  all 
its  possible  formB.  It  boilds  on  the  distinction  betweeD 
clergy  and  laity,  and  loves  official  sanctities  as  its  very  life. 
The  priesthood  becomes  a  sacred  office,  the  priest  a  sacred 
person,  and  all  laymen  belong  to  the  world  and  are  concemecl 
with  things  prontne.  The  clergy  constitute  the  Chnrcli ; 
without  them  the  highest  worship  is  impossible,  the  society^ 
unable  to  approach  God  without  its  priests.  Sacred  orders 
are  fatal  to  brotherhood ;  distinct  classes,  not  to  say  castes, 
forbid  fraternity.  And  the  duties  they  enforce  are  not  ethicaly 
bat  official  and  artificial.  Place  and  function  in  the  sodety 
are  determined  not  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  the  rules 
and  agencies  of  the  order.  Sacerdotal  office  does  not 
demand  the  highest  spiritual  manhood ;  priests  are  too  eosilr 
ma,de  to  require  the  noblest  material  for  their  making.  The 
system  that  does  not  emphasize  the  need  of  the  highest 
spiritual  qualities  in  the  man  concerned  with  religion  is  a. 
bad  religious  system,  and  no  official  priesthood  in  any  religion 
the  world  has  known  ever  gave  to  the  ethical  its  proper  ond 
authoritative  place.  The  evolution  of  sacerdotahsm  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  the  death  of  all  the  distinctive  social 
and  moral  elements  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  evolution  of  the  organized  sacerdotal 
pohty  which  is  named  Catholicism  at  once  superseded  aud 
suppressed  the  elements  in  Christianity  that  were  most  dis- 
tinctively original,  those  most  decisively  emphasized  by  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  And  this  is  true  alike  of  doctrine  and 
precept,  faith  and  conduct,  political  ideal  and  social  reali- 
zation. Now,  this  supplies  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
Beformation  must  be  studied  and  interpreted :  it  was,  as  it 
were,  an  attempt  to  recover  primitive  Christianity,  with  ita 
ideas  and  methods,  its  doctrines  and  duties,  its  truths  nnd 
modes  of  action.  It  was  an  attempt  necessarily  based  on 
the  Scriptures,  especially  those  of  the  New  Testament.  These 
showed  what  the  original  had  been,  what  Jesus  had  said  and 
suffered,  done  and  designed,  what  His  apostles  thought  and 
taught,  attempted  and  achieved.  The  minds  of  the  Beformers 
might  be  thus  expressed- — '  In  order  that  it  may  do  its  work 
in  the  world,  Christianity  must  again  become  the  religion  of 
Christ.'  But  it  was  easier  to  see  what  was  needed  than  to 
accomplish  it.  Much,  of  course,  was  gained  by  the  mere 
revolt  from  the  sacerdotal  polity  which  had  been  organized 
into  Catholicism.  Its  strength  was  broken  ;  it  might  storm 
as  of  old,  but  its  thunder  had  lost  its  power  to  terrify,  and  ita 
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lightoiug  to  smite.  But  what  rose  in  tho  revolted  provinces 
vae  not  the  primitive  ideal,  but  only  more  or  lees  remote 
approximatioDB  to  it.  The  Beformers,  like  men  everywhere, 
'worked  ondet  the  limitations  of  time  and  place;  and  titey  did 
not  work  alone.  They  had  to  work  through,  and  along  with, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  ttnder  kings  and  states.  -  The  Beformer 
that  worked  most  through  and  least  under  a  State  accom- 
plished  bis  work  most  thoroughly ;  the  Reformers  that  worked 
most  completely  under  and  for  a  sovereign  accomphshed  the 
least.  The  scene  of  the  thoroughest  reformation  was  Geneva, 
of  the  least  complete,  England  ;  and  the  difference  was  in  no 
respect  more  manifest  than  in  this — the  Genevan  had  all  the 
a^ressive,  zealous,  stienaons  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity, 
but  England  had  almost  none  of  it.  There  was  more  apostolic 
activity  and  purpose  in  Geneva  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Beformation.  There  was  there  a  splendid  faith  in  the  truth, 
in  the  right  of  the  ideal  to  command  the  actual,  in  the  forma- 
iive  as  in  the  reformative  force  of  the  divine  Original,  in  its 
claim  to  be  in  all  things  the  creative,  constitutive,  and  norma- 
tive principle.  And  small  Geneva  did  marvellous  things — 
sent  its  strong  faith  into  France,  into  Holland,  into  remote 
Scotland,  invEided  even  Lntherau  Germany,  and  wherever  it 
went  it  acted  like  iron  in  the  spiritual  blood,  raised  np 
massive,  heroic  men,  stoical  in  character,  stem  in  temper, 
inflexible  in  will,  unable  to  accept  defeat,  yet  in  victory  ever 
conscious  that  God  alone  was  victorious.  But  the  Anghean 
Church  was  thoroughly  insular,  lived  and  acted  as  a  Church 
for  the  English,  without  universal  sympathies,  save  where 
liere  and  there  touched  by  Genevan  influences,  accomplishing 
the  work  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  leaving  as  much  of 
the  venerable  edi£ce  the  ages  had  built  as  the  forces  at  work 
«ould  be  induced  to  ^are.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a  return 
to  the  religion  of  Qirlst,  only  at  the  r«-formation  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  work  in  England  ma«le  it  an 
offence  to  many  consciences.  It  seemed  so  mean  and  low 
and  feeble  compared  with  the  completer  work  of  Geneva, 
and  it  had  been  throughout  so  regulated  by  the  spirit  of  expe- 
diency and  statecraft,  that  men  of  a  sterner  and  more  ideal 
faith  were  irresistibly  impelled  beyond  it.  The  Genevan 
model  and  its  splendid  success  filled  many  with  admiration ; 
they  pleaded  in  its  behalf  with  sovereign  and  people,  and 
zealously  worked  for  its  adoption  in  Eugland.  But  by  and 
by  it  became  evident  to  a  few  that  Geneva  had  gone  to  work 
in  the  wrong  way,  had  alike  in  its  ideal  and  its  method  gone 
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beyond  the  New  to  the  Old  TeatameDt.  Its  aim  had  been  to- 
realize  a  Mosaic  rather  than  a  Christian  State,  to  fulfil  the 
dream  of  David  rather  than  of  Paul,  to  icBtitute  a  BeoKpan'a 
rather  than  eKic\i}ai!u,  assemblies  of  free  and  enfrancliized 
Christian  men.  But  the  new  ideal  was  a  complete  retom  to- 
tbe  religion  of  ChriBt,  to  the  method  and  aims  of  His  apostles. 
The  primitive  simplicity  was  held  to  be  the  secret  of  primitive- 
power;  depending  on  the  civil  magistrate,  working  by  his  arm 
and  through  his  agents  meant  being  commanded  by  his  expedi- 
encies rather  than  by  Gbrist's  mind  and  tmth.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  a  kingdom  of  the  godly ;  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  a  society  of  ChriBtians.  It  must  be  enlarged  and  main- 
tained in  his  way,  not  in  the  way  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Jnmes 
the  Wise.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  England  could  not  be  a 
creation  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  to  be  changed  and 
arranged  ob  a  mach-marrying  Henry  or  a  fanatical  Mary 
might  determine.  It  was  Christ's,  and  His  way  mnst  be 
followed  if  His  ideal  was  to  be  realized.  And  what  was  His 
way  ?  He  did  not  ask  Hoiod,  who  was  quite  as  respectable  a 
person  as  Henry,  to  help  Him.  He  did  not  implore  the 
consent  and  aid  of  the  chief  priests,  who  were  in  their  own 
place  and  day  quite  as  potent  and  capable  persons  as  the 
Anglican  bishops.  He  did  not  appeal  for  coimsel  and  co- 
operation to  Pilate,  who,  measured  by  his  age  and  people,  was 
the  eqnal  of  Thomas  Cromwell  or  William  Cecil.  But  He- 
established  His  kingdom,  He  created  His  Church  by  Hia 
word  of  power.  He  preached  His  truth  on  the  bill-side,  on 
the  Galilean  lake,  or  by  its  shore,  to  the  publican  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  or  looking  down  from  the  sycamore  tree,, 
to  the  few  who  met  in  the  home  of  women  who  loved  much, 
to  the  crowds  that  gathered  round  Him  in  the  way,  or  in  the 
temple,  or  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse,  and  out  of  the 
men  who  heard,  believed,  and  obeyed,  His  kingdom  was 
constituted.  His  Chnrcb  formed.  It  was  a  '  kingdom  of  the 
truth,'  and  only  those  who  were  '  of  the  truth '  heard  His 
voice.  To  use  the  agencies  and  instruments  of  imperial  Borne 
or  of  sacerdotal  Judea  had  made  His  kingdom  a  'kingdom 
of  this  world  '  rather  than  of  heaven.  And  as  with  Him,  sa 
with  His  apostles  ;  they  were  preachers,  created  Churches  by 
the  word  of  the  Cross,  and  oat  of  men  who  believed.  Paul 
might  reason  with  Felix,  but  it  was  of  '  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come,'  not  about  the  most  fitting  way- 
of  establishing  Churches.  Peter  might  be  condemned  by  the 
great  council  to  silence,  but  he  declared  that  he  must  '  obey 
Clod  rather  than  men,  and  could  not  but  speak  the  things  which. 
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he  bad  beard.''  And,  it  was  argued,  as  tben,  bo  now,  that  the 
only  tme  Christianity  is  Christ's,  the  onf  j  right  method  the 
method  followed  by  Him  and  Hia  apostles.  Eeatore  the  truth 
and  way  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  glory  of  the  apostolic 
age  will  return. 

This,  roughly  and  dimly,  but  really,  represents  the  mind 
and  attitude  of  the  early  Independents.  Their  aim  was  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  follow  Chriat's 
way,  in  order  that  they  might  reach  His  religion.  How 
they  succeeded  it  is  not  possible  here  and  now  to  tell ;  but  it 
may  here  be  said  that  though  in  aome  respects  their  success  was 
bat  small,  in  others  it  was  signal  and  splendid.  To  tbem  it  was 
granted  to  live  a  life  of  exclusion  and  disability  and  loss  in 
one  England,  and  to  create  a  new  nation,  a  freab  English 
commonwealth,  in  another.  And  in  neither  England  is  their 
history  one  of  which  they  need  to  be  ashamed.  In  the  old  they 
have  lived  loyal  to  the  State  and  all  its  interests  under  most 
disloyal  monarchs,  working  for  a  political  that  at  once  became 
And  reflected  their  religious  ideal,  for  '  purer  manners,  sweeter 
laws,*  for  geuerona  and  ordered  freedom,  for  diffused  light,  for 
rational  progress,  for  the  privileges  that  can  educate,  and  the 
education  that  can  lift  and  equalize  the  people.  In  New 
England  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State  and  common- 
wealth of  the  future,  and  the  foundations  are  broad  and  strongr 
easily  able  to  bear  the  immense  sti-ucture  that  has  risen  and 
is  rising  on  them.  There,  more  than  in  any  other  modem 
State,  ethics  rule  legislation,  and  a  people,  now  too  mixed 
to  be  Puritan,  still  live  under  institutions  inspired  by  the 
spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  brawny  pilgrims  who  went  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  seek  and  enjoy  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
had  made  them  free. 

But  there  is  one  point  that  must  still,  though  most  briefly,  be 
glanced  at.  How  did  the  Independent  polity  affect  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  attempt  at  its  realization  ? 
For  one  thing,  it  restored  doctrine  at  once  and  completely  to 
its  rightful  place,  made  it  the  vital  centre  of  the  Christian 
system.  It  lived  at  first  not  as  a  political  organization,  but 
by  the  truths  that  persuaded  the  intellect  and  commanded  the 
conscience.  Christianity  created  a  new  Ufe,  becanae  it  gave 
new  convictiona  ;  it  renewed  the  man  by  the  renewal  of  his 
whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  world.  And  the  diatinctive 
note  of  Independency  was  its  direct  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  reason,  its  presentation  of  religion  as  the  truth  or  series  of 
truths  that  should  reconcile  man  with  God  and  with  the  Divine 
order,  and  enable  him  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  law 
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of  rigbteonsnesa.  The  first  and  supreme  thing  was  this  re- 
conciliatioD  with  Crod.  Man  could  never  be  right  in  his 
human  relations  bo  long  as  he  was  wrong  in  bia  Divine.  He 
could  never  bold  bis  proper  place  in  society,  or  fulfil  Itis  highest 
duties,  until  be  lived  in  harmony  with  the  order  God  had 
instituted.  The  passion  for  the  Church  as  a  political  organi- 
zation was  to  Independency  a  mean  ambition ;  its  passion 
was  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  for  the  obedience  worked  through 
&ith  in  the  truth  and  realized  in  righteousness. 

And  as  Independency  endeavoured  to  restore  doctrine  to  its 
primitive  and  apostolic  position,  it  strennously  laboured  to  do 
the  same  for  precept,  to  recover  the  moral  authority  and  law 
of  Christianity.  And  that  here  its  saccess  was  signal  ia  not 
open  to  doubt.  No  student  of  English  history  can  deny  that  it 
created  a  new  conscience  for  conduct  in  the  English  people,  new 
quaUties  of  character  and  types  of  virtue,  and  added  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  to  the  long  roll  of  Christian  heroes 
and  saints.  But  it  did  immensely  more  than  this ;  it  did 
not  simply  create  a  loftier  and  more  ethical  idea)  of  the 
Christian  man,  but  it  also  lifted  the  conception  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  made  it  less  civil  and  more 
spiritual,  less  political  and  more  social,  less  sacerdotal  and 
more  moral.  It  placed  religion  above  the  sovereign  as 
above  the  man,  made  the  Church  as  a  society  independent 
of  the  State,  but  as  the  bearer  of  the  ideals  and  truths,  as 
the  vehicle  and  exponent  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  related 
to  the  State  as  to  the  individual,  related,  that  is,  as  the 
teacher  and  preacher  of  righteousness,  with  a  commission 
which  comes  direct  from  the  Eternal.  The  attitude  of  the 
Anglican  Chnrch  to  the  sovereign  was  an  inexpressible 
humiliation  to  the  man  who  understood  and  believed  and 
loved  the  ideal  of  Independency.  It  was  so  by  virtue  of  the 
varied  infidelities  it  involved.  It  contradicted  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a  return  to  the  way  and  idea  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  It  offended  the  strong  belief  in  the  dignity,  the 
spiritual  kinghood  and  priesthood  of  every  Christian  man. 
It  sinned  against  the  profound  conviction  that  a  man  who  was 
a  citizen  ia  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  held  office  and  exercised 
rule  in  His  Church,  ought  to  be  a  godly  man.  It  were  almost 
impossible  to  enlighten  the  Anglican  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Independent  who  heard  him  maintain  the  thesis  that  an  utter 
scapegrace  like  the  second  Charles,  a  crypto-Catholic  to  boot, 
was  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and  head  of  the 
English  Church.  It  would  havo  seemed  to  him  too  grotesque 
for  impiety  had  it  not  been  too  bitter  for  tears.     Time  never 
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iafiicted  a  more  deserved  reveDge  than  wheu  it  forced  the 
ADgUcan  to  see  a  kiag  by  his  own  diviae  right  the  heai  of  his 
Church,  while  a  Catholic  in  profession  and  in  deed.  Yet  it 
ought  to  have  been  a  less  humiliation  than  was  the  sight  in  the 
same  position  of  his  less  honest  and  even  more  nnclean  crypto- 
Catholic  brother.  But  humiliations  of  that  sort  could  he 
suffered  by  Anglicanism  alone,  they  were  impossible  to  Indepen- 
dency. Strong  in  the  faith  that  Christ  was  king,  that  where 
He  reigned  no  sovereign  had  any  right  or  title  to  interfere, 
that  the  surest  note  of  a  OhriBtian  man  was  his  being  obedient 
to  Christ  in  all  things,  the  surest  note  of  the  Christian  Church 
its  working  in  Christ's  way  for  Christ's  ends — the  Independent 
lived  through  the  old  days  of  darkness  into  these  days  of  light, 
and  helped  to  make  the  day  when  it  dawned  the  day  of  rich 
fruition  and  richer  promise  we  find  it  to  be. 


•*■■'  Tliroiigli  B  miscan'iage  of  the  post,  Reveral  pages  of  the  urticle  on 
Indepeudeauy,  iu  the  April  number,  were  printed  without  fiual  corrections. 


Abt.  VII. — The  Attack  upon  Free  Trade. 

(1)  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  tJie  United  KiiigJom  with 
Foreign  Coimtiies  mid  British  Poitfssioiu  for  tlie  year  1S80. 

(2)  Statistical  Abitraet  for  the  United  Kimjdom  in  each  of  the  last 
Fifteen  Yearg,from  1860-1880. 

(3)  Free  Trade  and  Protection.      By    Henbt   Fawceti,    M.P. 

(4)  Cobdeii  Cliih  Piibtieitiom. 

(5)  Fiir/lish  Trade  and  Foreign  Competition.     'The  Quarterly 
Review,'  July^  1881. 

There  would  appear  to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
battle  of  Free  Trade  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  strange  and  difficult  to  account  for, 
that  dissatisfaction  should  be  felt  with  a  policy  under 
which  England  has  attained  a  measure  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Upon  reflec- 
tion, however,  it  will,  we  think,  be  found  that  it  is  not  after 
all  BO  very  surprising  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Since 
the  time  when  the  Com  Laws  were  in  force,  a  new  generation 
has  sprung  ap  which  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  privations 
that  were  endured  in  the  old  days  of  Protection.  Whilst, 
however,  it  knows  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  famine,  with  all 
its  attendant  miieries,  by  which  this  country  was  visited  some 
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forty  years  ago,  it  alao  has  had  its  bitter  experience  of  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  depression.  Smarting,  as  so  many 
amongst  us  still  are,  under  the  heavy  reverses  of  the  lost  few- 
years,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  shonld  easily  be 
beguiled  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  should  lend  a  ready 
ear  to  any  euggestions,  however  impracticable  they  may  really 
be,  which,  superficially  considered,  might  be  held  to  carry 
along  with  them  the  possibility  of  relief.  Such  a  period  of 
adversity  as  that  through  which  we  have  recently  been  passing, 
and  from  which  we  are  only  just  at  last  emerging,  is  the 
(juack's  opportunity.  And  assuredly  the  supply  of  quacks 
has  been  folly  equal  to  the  demand.  The  farmers'  friends — 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  those  who  give  themselves  oat 
as  such — have  of  late  been  busily  engaged  in  decking  out  in  a 
new  dress,  and  displaying  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  their 
constituents,  the  old  idol  of  Protection — an  idol  which,  as  they 
know  full  well,  has  long  since  been  dethroned,  and  can  never 
be  restored.  In  other  words,  the  Free  Trade  question  ia 
ceasing  to  be  a  merely  economic,  and  is  fast  becoming  n 
political  and,  what  is  worse,  a  party  question.  Signs  of  what 
was  coming  were  visible  to  the  discerning  eye  and  mind  even 
in  the  time  of  the  late  Parliament.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Ajiimals)  Act,  which,  in  its  original  con- 
caption  at  least,  partook  of  a  distinctly  Protectionist  character, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  oar  purpose  to  refer  to  the  debate  which 
took  place  when,  on  July  4th,  1879,  Mr.  Chaplin  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  agriculture.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  that  occasion  he  was  bold  enough  to  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  and  the  substitution  in  lieu  thereof 
of  protective  duties  upon  foreign  produce  to  the  extent  of 
j68,000,000  sterling.  No  minister  rose  from  his  place  on  the 
Treasury  bench  to  protest  against  so  monstrous  a  proposal. 
'  We  are  prepared,'  said  Lord  Sandon,  speaking  on  oehalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  '  to  accept  the  exact  words  of  the 
resolution  of  the  member  for  Lincolnshire.'  The  mere  accept- 
ance of  a  resolution  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown  does  not,  we 
fireely  admit,  of  necessity  pledge  them  to  approval  of  the 
speech  of  its  mover.  Still  it  affords  a  sort  of  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  and  he  are  in  general  agreement  upon  the 
subject  matter  under  discussion.  The  least,  therefore,  that 
ministers  under  the  circumstances  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  to  have  done,  would  have  been  to  let  it<  be  clearly 
nnderstood  that,  in  assenting  to  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  depressed  Condition  of  the 
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a^tcnltaral  interest,  they  had  not  the  remotest  intention  in 
the  world  of  diBturbing  or  departing  from  the  settled  fiDancial 
policy  of  the  country.  They  did  not,  however,  adopt  such  a 
straightforward  course  as  this  would  have  been.  They  passed 
over  in  silence  the  talk  about  Protection,  condemning  it  no 
donbt  in  their  own  minds,  but  afraid  to  give  voice  to  their 
condemnation,  lest  by  any  chance  they  should  offend  a  section 
of  their  following.  Two  years  have  since  elapsed  in  which 
most  wonderful  cnanges  have  been  witnessed.  The  men  who- 
at  that  time  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  office,  and  at  the  height 
of  power  and  distinction,  have  since  been  relegated  to  the  cold 
filiade  of  Opposition.  But  whilst  they  have  been  forced,  much 
against  their  will,  to  abandon  their  places,  they  have  not,  so- 
far  as  we  ore  aware,  shown  any  disposition  or  inclination 
voluntarily  to  abandon  the  principles  or  want  of  principles 
by  which  they  were  formerly  characterized.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  cardinal  and  vital  questions  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  remaiva  to-day  precisely  what  it  was  two  years  ago. 
It  is  studiously  and  purposely  ambiguous.  Indeed,  it  is  hut 
the  simple  truth  to  say  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
-with  respect  to  other  matters,  with  regard  to  this  at  least  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  late  leader  of  the  ConBervtitive  party,  when  reminded  not 
Terr  long  ago  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  arguments 
which  he  had  used  in  his  old  speeches  in  favour  of  Protection, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Ah  !  I  always  knew  we  had  a  bad 
case; '  and  accordingly  when,  in  April,  1879,  Lord  Bateman 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  motion  in  favour  of 
Beciprocity,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  a  playful  reference  to  the 
'mosty  phrases '  that  had  been  quoted  from  his  early  speeches, 
and  after  coolly  assuring  his  noble  friend  that,  though  he  had 
listened  most  attentively  to  the  whole  of  his  lengthy  oration,, 
he  had  been  unable  to  make  out  what  it  was  that  he  required, 
went  on  frankly  and  honestly  to  confess  that '  the  fact  was, 
practically  speaking,  Beciprocity,  whatever  its  merits,  was- 
dead.'  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  is  gone,  and  men  of  o- 
different,  and  in  many  respects  of  an  inferior,  mould  divide 
between  them,  in  varying  and  nnceitain  proportions,  the^ 
authority  which  he  himself  was  wont  to  wield.  At  a  loss 
for  a  policy,  and  in  seai'ch  of  an  electioneering  cry,  deter- 
mined, moreover,  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  maintain  their  hold 
upon  the  county  constituencies,  they  are  deliberately  coquetting 
with  Beciprocity,  Eetaliation,  and  Fair  Trade,  which  are  only 
other  names  for  the  discarded  heresy  of  Protection.  Lord 
Salisbury  seizes  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a 
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petition  from  the  planters  of  Barbadoes  to  make  an  noexpected 
ODelaught  Dpon  the  general  commercial  policy  of  tbe  coontty, 
and  the  leader  of  tlie  Opposition  in  the  Houbs  of  Commons>- 
the  author  of  '  Twenty  Yeai'S  of  Financial  Policy ' — silently 
follows  in  the  footntepa  of  his  master.  Mr.  Bitchie  is  told 
■off  to  continue  the  work  which  Mr.  Chaplin  had  begun,  and 
the  leader,  iu  name  at  leoet;,  of  the  great  Conservative  and 
Constitutional  party,  apparently  thinks  it  consistent  with  the 
high  position  which  he  holds  to  slink  into  the  diviaion  lobby 
with  the  junior  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  withoat 
uttering  a  single  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  that 
was  to  be  attached  to  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give.  Nor 
does  the  matter  end  here.  The  farce  which  was  enacted  on 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  due  course  played 
over  again  in  the  country.  Sir  Stafford  ia  invited  down  to 
Sheffield  to  the  Cutlers'  Feast,  and  when  he  arrives  there 
he  finds  himself  very  much  at  a  disadvantage,  because  he  is 
obliged  to  avoid  all  reference  to  political  controveraifls.  When, 
however,  he  has  succeeded  in  delivering  himself  of  his  non- 
political  oration,  ho  is,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  followed 
by  His  Grrace  the  Duke  of  Butland.  The  Duke  launches  out, 
at  thia  non-political  gathering,  into  a  violent  tirade  against 
Free  Trade  and  Free  Traders ;  but  before  doing  so  he  very 
kindly  volunteers  to  sit  down  on  the  instant  if  hia  observa- 
tions shall  prove  diatasteful  to  any  amongst  his  audience.  It 
ia  not  recorded  that  Sii'  Stafford  Northcote  hinted,  even  in  his 
mildest  and  most  inoffensive  manner,  that  perhaps  after  all 
His  Grace  would  be  well  advised  if  he  were  to  pass  on  to 
some  other  topic. 

We  have,  then,  wo  think  it  will  be  admitted,  ample  warranty 
for  our  assertion  that  the  Free  Trade  question  has  ceased  to 
be  a  pm-ely  economical,  and  has  aaaumed  the  form  of  a  po- 
litical and  party,  question.  If  further  proof  is  required,  it 
will  be  found  in  rank  abundance  in  the  columns  of  the  ac- 
-credited  organs  of  tbe  Tory  party.  There  is,  however,  one 
■conspicuous  exception,  '  The  Standard,'  which  for  soma  time 
past  baa  with  commendable  courage  and  independence  adopted 
a  line  and  policy  of  its  own.  Writing  at  tbe  time  of  the 
recent  election  in  North  Lincolnshire,  '  The  Standard '  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  manly  and  outspoken  proteat — 

Candidates  at  Parliamentaiy  elections  (it  saitl)  Iiave  no  buuDess  to  give 
pledges  which  a  little  reflectiou  must  coDvince  tliem,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  redeem,  and  to  make  promises  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  they  will  ever  be  able  to  perform.  When 
tbe  accredited  i-epresentatives  of  tbe  Conservative  party,  in  their  deaire 
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to  catch  Tot«s,  advocate  jnst  bo  mneh  of  a  return  to  Protection  as  ia  Eij;- 
nified  bj  tbe  eliibboleths  of  Reciprocity  aod  Fair  Trade — agaiDst  wbicli 
Lord  BeaconefieUI  declared  with  tnemorable  empbaeis— they  inenr  tlie 
charge  of  political  iiiBincerity  and  dishonesty  of  the  worst  and  moat 
damaginf;  kind. 

The  Bight  Hon.  James  Lowther,  exulting  in  the  Buccees  hy 
Trhich  for  the  nonce  his  tactics  hare  been  attended,  may  laugh 
to  scorn  the  wamingB  of  the  leading  organ  of  hia  party,  but 
in  the  long  mn  it  will  be  found  that  he  will  have  little  cause  to 
look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  means  by 
which  he  has  once  more  secured  his  return  to  Parliament. 
With  the  honourable  exception,  then,  of  '  The  Standard'  news- 
paper, it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  almoat  the 
entire  body  of  the  Conservative  press  views  with  a  kindly 
and  a  friendly  eye  the  agitation  that  has  been  set  on  foot  in 
favour  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  Fair  Trade,  but  what 
has  been  more  properly  and  more  correctly  described  as  Pro- 
tection in  fancy  dress.  We  say  advisedly  the  Congenative 
press,  for  we  ore  altogether  unable  to  agree,  without  this  im- 
portant qualification,  with  the  assertion  of  a  recent  writer  in 
'The  Quarterly  Review,'  that '  numerons  influential  newspapers 
in  the  north  openly  proclaim  their  antagonism  to  the  present 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.'  *  No  Liberal  paper  of 
any  influence  or  importance  has  been  carried  away  by  the 
Beciprocity  agitation.  'The  Manchester  Guardian,' which  has 
been  rightly  described  as  the  leading  commercial  paper  of 
the  north  of  England,  is  staunch  in  its  adherence  to  Free 
Trade  principles.  The  brilliant  and  accomplished  editor  of 
'  The  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times  '  is  fully  as  thorough- 
going a  Free  Trader  now  as  he  was  when  he  wrote  '  The 
Charter  of  the  Nations.'  t  In  '  The  Liverpool  Mercury  '  there 
has  recently  appeared  a  series  of  most  valuable  articles  on 
the  relation  between  our  exports  and  imports,  in  which  the 
fallacies  of  the  reciprocity-mongers  have  been  thoroughly  and 
effectually  exposed.  No  one,  again,  pretends  that  the  vigorous 
and  cleoi'-sighted  editor  of  '  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post '  has 
apostatized  from  his  earlier  faith,  and,  as  regains  the  York- 
shire press,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  temptations  by  which  it  has  been 
beset  to  advocate  a  retrograde  policy,  '  The  Leeds  Mercury ' 
has  escaped  unscathed  in  the  trying  and  difficult  times  through 
which  the  staple  industry  of  the  district  in  which  it  principally 

*  'English  Trade  and  Foreign  Competition.'  'The  Qaarlerlj  BeTiew,' 
July.  1881. 
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circulates  baa  latterly  been  called  to  pass.  It  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, therefore,  that  we  have  good  grounds  for  asserting 
that  it  is  only  the  Conservative  press  that  has  caught  the 
infection  of  the  new  propaganda.  But  the  contagion  has 
been  allowed  to  j;preRd  to  regions  irom  which  it  might  have 
been  hoped  thnt  it  would  have  been  carefully  and  zealously 
«^cluded.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  columns  of  '  The  Morning 
I'ost '  and  '  The  St.  James's  Gazette  '  that  the  Fair  Traders 
Lave  been  permitted  to  air  their  crotchets  on  what,  we  are  told, 
must  now  be  regarded  as  tho  question  of  the  day.  They  are 
Accorded  the  place  of  honour  in  the  all-embracing '  Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  they  find  their  way  without  difficulty  into  the 
more  exclusive  and  old-fashioned,  not  to  say  antiquated, 
■*  Quarterly.'  In  the  July  number  of  '  The  Quarterly  Review ' 
there  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  English  Trade  and  Foreign 
Competition'  an  ably  written  article,  which  attained,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  deserved,  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
It  was  happy  in  the  time  and  occasion  of  its  birth ;  and  if  its 
literary  style  rather  than  its  matter  and  its  arguments  had 
been  in  question,  we  should  have  been  bound  in  fairness  to 
describe  it  as  altogether  unexceptionable.  Moreover,  additional 
interest  and  importance  were  lent  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  par- 
took in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  a  political  manifesto. 
'  The  trade  of  the  world,'  said  the  writer,  '  will  henceforth  be 
divided  among  different  nations,  and  the  most  enterprising 
and  the  most  skilful  will  get  the  lion's  share  of  it,  provided 
that  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  is  afforded  to  all.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  secure.  Probably  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  show  the  people  how  to  secure  it.' 

The  scope  of  the  article  having  been  such  as  we  have  en- 
<leavoui'ed  very  briefly  to  indicate,  it  is  not  in  any  way  sur- 
prising that  it  should  have  been  the  subject  of  many  comments 
of  both  a  favourable  and  an  adverse  description.  The  criticism 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  however,  as  was  but  natural 
should  be  the  case,  has  been  of  a  somewhat  slight  and  sketchy 
character.  It  wnn  probably  thought  in  many  quaiters  that 
the  reviewer  and  his  article  were  not  worth  the  waste  of  much 
powder  and  shot.  But,  since  the  time  when  the  article  was 
written  the  Fair  Trade  movement  has  advanced  a  stage,  it 
may  now,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  examine  iu  some  detail 
what  is  the  real  value  of  the  facts  and  of  the  arguments  that 
are  constantly  being  adduced  in  its  support. 

We  propose,  then,  to  take  as  the  basis  and  subject  matter 
of  our  investigations  the  article  of  '  The  Quarterly '  reviewer, 
and  to  subject  it  to  a  somewhat  minute  and  searching  criti- 
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«ism.  The  proceBB  \rill,  it  may  be  thougLt,  be  sufficiently 
tedious,  but  it  mil  not,  ne  trust,  be  altogether  -without  its 
results  and  its  reward.  Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken, 
the  result  of  our  investigations  will  be  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  '  The  Daily  News  '  when  it  Bays  that  the  Beciprocity 
agitation  is  'more  entirely  based  upon  ignorance  than  any 
political  movement  of  our  day.'* 

The  line  of  argument,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  the 
reviewer  has  adopted,  is  delightful  in  its  simplicity.  He  starts 
by  depicting  in  the  darkest  colours  the  condition  of  one  and 
all  of  our  staple  manufactures,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  set 
down  to  the  account  of  Free  Trade  all  the  intolerable  evils 
from  which  he  tells  us  we  are  suffering.  Let  us  follow  him 
in  each  step  of  his  argument,  and  see  by  what  methods  it  is 
that  lie  seeks  to  make  good  his  position. 

And,  firet,  let  us  take  the  cotton  trade,  the  most  important 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  country.  'It  is  questioned 
by  competent  local  authorities,'  writes  our  instructor, 
'  whether  Manchester  will  ever  again  witness  a  return  of  the 
palmy  days  of  1872-73  ;  and  those  who  are  not  local  authori- 
ties, but  simply  close  observers  of  the  course  which  trade  is 
taking,  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  very  little  room  for 
any  doubt  on  the  subject.'  lu  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
gloomy  and  desponding  view  of  the  future  prospects  of  our 
leading  manufacture,  we  are  regaled  with  a  few  statistics 
carefully  picked  and  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
particular  hypothesis. 

In  1670  (we  are  told)  the  value  of  our  cotton  mannfactures  exported  \a 
the  United  States  waa  f  2,674,697.  In  1876  it  Lad  sunk  to  f  1,275,788, 
and  altliougli  laet  year  witnessed  w]iat  tlie  economic  writore  called  a  great 
revival,  tlie  amount  was  only  raised  to  il, 748,845.  Then,  consider  what 
has  heeu  happening  witli  Germany.  We  exported  to  that  country  in  1872 
«otton  yam  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  nearly  six  millions  sterling. 
Last  year  tho  amount  was  below  a  milliou  and  a-half.  The  decline  in 
our  cotton  trade  witli  Egypt  is  about  68  pet  cent,  as  compared  wiUi  ten 
years  ago.  At  that  lime  we  sent  to  Holland  cotton  goods  to  the  value  ol 
I'oiu-  and  tliree-fiuartermiUioDB.  In  1660  the  valne  was  under  two  and  a 
half  miUionB. 

Upon  this,  the  first  remark  that  suggests  itself  is  that,  in 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  a  particular 
trade  at  one  period  of  time  and  its  condition  at  another 
period,  no  useful  result  can  be  arrived  at  by  singling  out  one 
or  two  countries,  and  considering  them  quite  apart  &'0m  the 
lest.     It  is  surely  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  a  particular 
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branch  of  a  trade  may  be  Buffering,  while  the  trade,  as  a 
^hole,  may  bo  in  a  fairly  prosperouB  condition.  The  trade 
with  half  a  dozen  countries  may  have  receded,  whilst  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  may  have  advanced.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened  with  the  cotton  trade,  as  we  think 
we  shall  have  little  difBcuIty  in  showing.  But  even  if  the 
method  adopted  by  the  reviewer  were  a  right  one,  and  were 
capable  of  leading  to  any  useful  results,  there  are  some  at 
least  of  the  figures  which  he  has  quoted  upon  which,  we  must 
confess,  we  are  unable  to  congratulate  him.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Egypt,  of  which  be  has  sought  to  make 
so  much.  It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  correct  and  accurate  to 
say  that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  our  export  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Egypt.  But 
the  explanation  is  a  simple  one,  and  such  as  might  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  an  ordinarily  intelligent  and  well-informed 
mind.  The  falling  off  is,  in  truth,  rather  nominal  than  real, 
and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  following  cause.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Ganal,  and  for  some  little  time  after  the 
canal  had  been  opened,  it  was  necessary  to  send  goods  des- 
tined for  the  East  first  of  all  to  Egypt,  and  then  to  reship 
them  to  other  countries.  When  the  canal  became  one  of  tlio 
world's  great  international  highways,  goods  which  had 
formerly  been  exported  to  Egypt  were  sent  direct  to  their 
destination.  With  regard  to  Germany,  again,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  reviewer  has  studiously  selected  as  the  starting-point 
of  his  comparison  the  year  1872 ;  tho  time,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  Franco-Geftnan  War  had  just  been  brought  to  a 
BUGcessfuI  termination,  and  Germany  was  in  course  of  i-e- 
ceiving  from  her  conquered  foe  the  huge  war  indemnity  of 
^200,000,000.  But,  in  truth,  if  the  instances  selected  for  com- 
parison were  as  valuable  as  they  mnst  be  pronounced  to  be 
worthless  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  could  not  be  fairly 
expected  to  yield  any  conclusive  or  satisfactory  result.  'I'lie 
method  itself  is  bad,  and  is  calculated,  if  it  is  not  intended,  to 
mislead.  If  we  wish  to  get  at  any  really  useful  results,  if  we 
are  in  earnest  in  our  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  the  cotton 
trade,  or  any  other  trade,  has  receded  or  advanced  in  any 
given  period  of  time,  we  must  kok  at  the  total  quantities  of 
our  exports  in  the  years  selected  for  comparison.  Comparing, 
then,  the  years  1870  and  1880  in  this,  the  only  legitimate 
way,  we  find  that  the  facts  are  as  follows :  In  the  year  1870 
we  exported  3,266,998,366  yards  of  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  ; 
in  the  year  1880  our  ex)K>rts  had  risen  to  4,496,843,500 
yards,  or  an  increase  of  about  38  per  cent.     The  falling  off. 
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therefore,  about  which  'The  Quarterly'  declaims  with  so 
much  eloquence,  turns  out  to  have  been  no  falling  off  at  all, 
but  an  increase  of  close  upon  86  per  cent. 

One  would  have  thought  that  Bticb  a  simple  and  eaaily 
ascertained  fact  as  that  of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  goods 
which  we  export  would  have  found  a  place  in  any  description  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  staple  industry  of  Lancashire. 
No  comparison,  however,  of  our  total  export  of  cotton  goods 
last  year  with  that  of  any  previous  year  will  be  found  from 
liegiiining  to  end  of  the  article  on  '  English  Trade  and  Foreign 
Competition.'  Upon  this,  as  upon  so  many  other  points  of 
importance,  the  reviewer  maintains  a  perfect  and  unbroken 
silence.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  that  we  should  enter  a 
little  more  into  detail  upon  the  subject.  The  figures  we  have 
just  quoted  are  taken  &om  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  We 
will  now  quote  a  few  statistics  from  the  next  highest  autho- 
rity, which  our  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  is 
the  'Annual  Review  of  the  Cotton  Trade,'  published  by 
Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The  following  interest- 
ing  and  instructive  statement,  which  would  of  itself  be  sufG- 
cient  to  demolish  the  whole  argument  of  the  writer  in '  The 
Quarterly,'  is  taken  from  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.'s  '  Review 
of  the  Cotton  Trade  tor  the  Year  1880.' 

The  conBoiaption  iD  1880  (we  are  informed)  wos  the  lai^est  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  The  previoiu  largest  was  in  1876.  Compared  with 
that  year,  1880  ebows  an  increase  of  4720  bales  per  week,  or  7'7  per 
cent.  Compared  with  1879,  the  increase  is  9580  bales  per  week,  or  close 
npon  17  per  cent.  The  present  rate  of  consumption  is  about  67,000  bales 
of  400  lbs.  per  week,  or  60,000  bales  of  44S-9  Ibs.—the  average  weight  of 
the  constmiption  in  ISSO."^ 

Solid  facts  such  as  these  are  dismissed  altogether  from 
consideration  by  the  reviewer,  as  if  they  were  fancies  light 
as  air.  To  have  so  much  as  hinted  at  their  existence  would 
bare  been  sufficient  to  awaken  doubt  and  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  ;  to  have  openly  acknowledged  and  pro- 
claimed them  would  have  simply  bad  the  effect  of  shattering 
to  pieces  the  whole  of  the  nicely  constructed  fabric  of  impos- 
ture which  the  writer  was  labouring  so  diligently  to  rear. 
Accordingly,  most  wisely  and  discreetly  it  must  be  admitted 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  has  thought  fit  to  shut  them 
out  from  consideration  altogether.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed from  what  we  have  said  that  the  outlook  is  entir^y 

•  Ellison  and  Co.'s  '  Annaol  Berie*  of  Cotton  Trade  for  the  Year  1880,' 
JamiiBi?  2Gth,  1881. 
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dark  and  gloomy,  even  in  the  Tiew  of  the  writer  in  '  The 
Qnart«rly.'  There  is,  he  admits,  one  bright  spot  on  the 
world's  wide  surface,  and  that  is  to  be  fonnd  somewhere 
within  the  limits  of  our  Indian  dominions.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  existence  of  our  Indian  empire,  the  most  important 
mannfactnring  industry  we  possess  must  have  utterly  col- 
lapsed. Such  is  the  argument.  Let  us  now  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  facts.  No  doubt  it  is  an  argument  that  is  nsefnl 
to  the  reviewer  in  another  way,  and  from  a  diflferent  point 
of  view.  It  enables  him  to  discharge  a  good  deal  of  grandilo- 
quent rhetoric,  and  to  have  a  fling — which  he  appears  very 
greatly  to  enjoy — at  a  certain  class  of  politicians  who,  it 
appears,  have  emblazoned  on  their  banners  the  strange 
device  of  '  Perish  India ' — adopting  Mr.  Freeman's  grossly 
misrepresented  phrase.  But  whilst  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  this  reference  to  India  Rerves  its  purpose  in  giving 
the  reviewer  an  opportunity  of  tilting  at  a  non-existent  set  of 
politicians,  the  only  question  with  which  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves on  the  present  occasion  is  the  simple  one — How  far  is 
it  true  that  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
English  cotton  trade,  is  dependent  upon  the  imperial  connec- 
tion between  India  and  ourselves  ?  This  is  a  question  that  is 
capable  of  a  simple  and  easy  solution.  We  do  not,  of  course,  for 
a  single  moment  deny  that  India  is  one  of  our  most  important 
cuRtomers,  especially  so  far  as  the  cotton  trade  is  concerned ; 
and  we  arc  delighted  beyond  measnre  to  find  that  last  year, 
owing,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  she  has  at  last  found 
herself  in  some  degree  relieved  from  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
her  in  recent  years  by  the  combined  scourges  of  famine  and  of 
war — we  are  delighted,  we  say,  to  find  that  last  year,  from  the 
causes  we  have  mentioned,  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  India 
rose  from  twelre  and  a  half  millions  sterling — the  figure  at 
which  they  stood  in  1879— to  eighteen  and  a  quarter  millions. 
Still,  notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  the  export  of 
cotton  goods  to  India,  it  will  be  found  that  if  we  leave  India 
out  of  the  account  altogether,  and  simply  compare  the  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  goods  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world  last  year 
with  the  quantities  exported  in  1870,  last  year's  returns  show 
the  very  substantial  increase  of  14  per  cent,  npon  those  of 
ten  years  ago.  Here,  therefore,  as  elsewhere,  the  argument 
of  '  The  Quarterly,'  when  btoaght  to  the  test  of  facts,  is  seen 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  being  sustained. 

Tlie  simple  and  literal  truth  is  that  the  author  of  the  article 
on  '  English  Trade  and  Foreign  Competition,'  whoever  he 
may  be,  has  set  out  with  a  preconceived  theory,  and  is  deter- 
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mined  to  leave  no  stone  antiimed  to  recommend  it  to  hia 
readere'  acceptance.  In  obedience  to  this  commanding  impulse 
he  strives  by  every  available  means  to  make  out  that  things 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  instead  of  from  bad  to  better, 
a3  is  actually  the  case.  All  bis  exertions,  however,  are  fruit- 
less, because  the  facts  are  against  him.  The  very  reverse  of 
vhat  he  alleges  is  the  case,  as  all  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  business  must  admit.  Lancashire,  like  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
depression  which  a  few  years  ago  lay  like  an  incubus  upon  the 
manufacturing  industries,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the 
world  at  large.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  what  we 
Bay  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Manchester  for  the  year  1880,  and  compare 
it  with  the  same  gentleman's  reports  for  the  two  previous 
years.  The  opening  sentences  of  the  first  and  last  of  these 
reports  would  themselves  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of 
oor  contention.  Writing  of  the  year  1878,  Mr.  Shaw  very 
truly  said :  '  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented 
depression  in  the  great  cotton  manufactures  of'  this  consular 
district.'  In  bis  last  report,  however,  that  for  the  year  1880, 
he  says  with  equal  truth :  '  Upon  the  whole  there  has  been  a 
considerable  improvement  in  trade  in  this  consular  district 
daring  the  past  year.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for  labour, 
and  less  suffering  among  the  labouring  poor — sure  evidences 
of  better  times.'  And  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  test,  and  to  show  that  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade 
had  very  materially  improved  in  the  interval  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  last  report  was  written,  the  United  States 
consul  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1879  'The  Oldham 
Chronicle '  published  an  account  of  125  cotton  spinning  and 
manufacturing  companies,  from  which  it  appeared  that  one. 
of  these  companies  paid  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent. ;  one  of  2^- 
per  cent. ;  two  of  4  per  cent. ;  six  of  5  per  cent. ;  one  of  SJr 
per  cent. ;  two  of  8  per  cent. ;  five  of  10  per  cent. ;  while  one 
hundred  and  four  paid  no  dividends,  aitd  in  a  great  wajority  of 
eases  made  losses  more  or  less  serious.  This  was  in  1879.  Twelve 
months  later,  however,  according  to  the  same  authority,  trade 
bad  improved  in  such  a  marked  degree  that  the  number  of  com- 
panies paying  no  dividend  had  diminished  by  one-half,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  125  mills  were  paying  dividends  that  ranged  from 
2  to  22  per  cent.  If  it  is  sought  to  lay  any  particular  stress 
npon  the  fact  that  there  still  remains  a  considerable  minority 
of  the  mills  unable  to  pay  their  shareholders  any  dividends  at 
all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  companies  in 
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qaeBtion  are  co-operative  conceniB  that  workwitb  a  large  per- 
eeutage  of  borrowed  capital.  It  followB,  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  existence  of  sach  a  state  of  things,  that  interest 
Tarring  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  has  to  be  paid  upon  the  whole  of 
this  borrowed  capital  before  there  is  anything  that  is  available 
for  distribution  amongst  the  sbareholders.  And  at  least  the 
extracts  from  '  The  Oldham  Chronicle '  prove  this  much,  that 
last  year  the  cotton  trade  went  a  long  way  towards  recovering 
the  ground  it  had  lost  during  the  recent  depression.  Coming 
down  to  a  still  later  date,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  indica- 
tions are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  prospect  continaes  to 
improve,  and  that  a  new  era  is  beginning  to  dawn  for  oar 
cotton  mnnufacturers  and  operatives.  Strangely  enough  the 
last  piece  of  intelligence  that  reaches  us  on  this  sobject  has 
come  from  Preston,  the  borough  which  recently  elected 
the  Protectionist,  Mr.  Eckroyd,  to  represent  it  in  Parliament. 
In  August  of  the. present  year  Mr.  Luke  Park,  secretary  to 
the  Power-loom  Weavers'  Association,  published  a  return,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  interesting  little  piece  of  in- 
formation. It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  now  in  Preston 
84,449  looms  at  work.  This  number,  it  is  stated,  comprises 
all  the  looms  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  about  SOO, 
which  are  being  got  ready  for  work,  or  being  'gaited  up,'  as  it  is 
called,  with  all  possible  aispatch.  Now  it  is  further  manifest, 
from  a  return  of  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  compiled 
in  1874  by  Mr.  Banks,  the  secretary  of  the  Spinners'  Opera- 
tive Association,  that  the  number  of  looms  in  the  town  at 
that  time  was  31,583,  so  that  in  the  seven  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  the  increase  of  weaving  power  in  Preston  has 
been  about  3000  looms.  And  this  has  nappened  in  a  borough 
that  has  been  the  first,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  evea 
if  it  will  not  be  the  last,  that  has  been  bitten  by  the  heresy 
of  Protection. 

We  come  now  to  consider  very  briefly  the  condition  of  another 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  industries  in  the  country, 
vis!.,  the  woollen  trade.  With  respect  to  the  staple  industry  of 
Yorkshire,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  croaker  has  more 
reason  for  his  existence  than  we  have  seen  him  to  possess 
with  regard  to  the  staple  industry  of  Lancashire.  And  yet, 
if  there  is  any  truth  or  meaning  in  figures,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  the  depression  at  present  existing  in  oar 
woollen  trade  has  been  not  a  little  exaggerated.  As  '  The 
Economist '  has  pointed  out,  and  as  any  one  may  very  easily 
satisfy  himself  by  a  short  study  of  the  Statistical  Abstract,  the 
consumption  of  foreign  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  during-_,^^ 
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the  last  six  years  bIiowb  an  increase  of  15"8  per  cent,  upon 
that  of  the  six  years  imaiediately  preceding."  In  other 
words,  whilst  in  the  years  1869-74  we  consamed  only 
1,064,574,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool,  in  the  years  1875-80  we 
consumed  as  much  as  1,232,544,000  lbs.  What  amomit  of 
English-grown  wool  was  used  in  the  same  periods  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  M.P.,  in  the  coarse  of  a  singularly  lucid 
and  yigorous  speech  delivered  at  Hurst,  in  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ashton-under-Lyue,  on  the  28th  of  May  of  the 
present  year,  puts  the  total  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  1870 
at  370,000,000  lbs.,  aa  against  401,000,000  lbs.,  which  was  the 
quantity  worked  up  in  1880.t  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it, 
therefore,  it  appears  clear  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  our  consumption  of  wool  daring  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  total  volume  of 
the  woollen  trade  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
BO  that  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  our  foreign  trade  has 
suffered,  it  will  still  remain  true  that  the  increaBe  in  the  home 
consumption  of  our  woollen  manafactures  has  more  than 
made  up  for  any  diminution  there  may  have  been  in  the 
amount  of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries.  But  it  is 
not  by  any  means  admitted  without  question  that  the 
falling  off  in  the  export  of  worsted  goods  has  been  so  marked 
and  so  enormous  as  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  represent  it 
to  have  been.  A  manufacturer  of  great  authority  and  experi- 
ence npon  this  subject  lias  recently  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms  :  '  The  statisties  of  oar  exports  of  worsted  and 
woollen  goods  to  Germany  up  to  1872,  and  even  uptol874,  were 
80  obviously  wrong  that  I  spent  moneyand  time  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  with  the  result  of  reducing  the  exports  of  worsted  goods 
alone  to  Germany  from  ^£7,905, 629  in  1872,  to  ^£2,857,608  in 
1878,  without  either  our  manufacturers  or  merchants  being 
aware  of  a  decreasing  trade.  The  fact  is,  that  until  a  better 
system  was  introduced,  the  declarations  were  dictated  by  fancy 
without  the  slightest  check  from  the  authorities.'  If  anyone 
should  be  disposed  to  argue  that  the  great  falling  off  here 
described  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  take  place,  and  waB  due  to 
an  alteration  in  the  German  tariff,  the  writer  points  out  that 
such  an  argument  must  entirely  fall  to  the  ground,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  German 

•  '  Statiatical  Abstract  lor  :880,'  p.  61. 

t  The  figures  given  bj  Mr.  Mnlhall  are  still  more  lavonrable  to  oui  contention. 
On  page  IS  of  bis  '  BaUnce  Sheet  of  the  World'  he  pnta  the  amonnt  of  wool 
consuniKdinlSTOat  342  miUionlbe.,  as  against  401  million  lbs.  in  ISBO. 
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tariff  at  the  period  of  time  lefevred  to,  and  be  eonclades  his 
suggestive  obserrationa  by  Bayisg  that  the  Customs  authorities 
'  acknowledge  their  errors  in  private,  but  cannot  be  got  to  do 
80  in  public' 

But  whilst  we  are  prepared  to  contend  tha.t  the  woollen 
trade  as  a  whole,  instead  of  receding  has  advanced,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  some  branches  of  it  have  suffered 
more  severely  and  acutely  than  the  rest.  It  is  from  Bradford 
more  especially  that  the  loudest  and  bitterest  cries  have  come. 
And  yet  even  in  Bradford  things  have  not  been  so  bad  as 
they  have  sometimes  been  represented ;  aud  it  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  find  even  *  The  Quarterly '  reviewer  himself 
acknowledging  that,  '  wliilst  there  is  ground  for  uneasiness, 
there  is  none  for  despair.'  In  support  of  the  view  which  we 
venture  to  take  of  the  condition  of  the  staple  trade  of  Brad- 
ford, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  once  more  from  the 
same  high  authority,  to  whom  alhisiou  has  just  been  made. 

Bradford  (he  writea)  ia  BufferiDg  more  than  any  other  town  connected 
with  textile  indostry  from  general  t,ad  special  aauBsa.  The  general 
causes,  Buoh  as  bad  harvogta  and  the  poverty  of  our  home  and  foreign 
onatomers,  are  well  knowD,  and  their  effect  would  cease  with  the  retura  of 

Sneral  proaperity.  The  speoial  causes  are  a  change  m  the  fashion  from 
itrous  tu  Boft,  olose-htting  ladies'  dresBes,  and  the  long  diei  noli  nation  of 
our  manufocturerfl  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  demands  of  their  cusEomeni. 
And  yet  our  trade  has  never  been  so  bad  as  represented.  The  employer 
bas  had  to  work  at  small  or  no  profit,  and  the  operatives  were  obliged  to 
take  lower  wages;  but  there  bas  been  no  distress  among  tlie  latter,  and 
re  markably  few  failnres  unoog  the  former. 

The  gentleman  ttIio  writes  thus  is  a  Free  Trader ;  but  there 
is  one  point,  at  least,  on  which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
qaote  on  the  same  side  the  testimony  of  a  well-known  advo- 
cate of  Reciprocity,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  as  such  he  presided  at  a  meeting  that  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  January,  1879.  The  president,  in  his  opening 
address,  in  addition  to  making  other  statements  of  general 
interest,  such  as  that '  It  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  the 
English  people  would  ever  agree  to  put  a  tax  on  bread,  or 
the  necessaries  of  life,'  and,  '  Most  of  those  present  would 
agree  that  Free  Trade  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  increase  of  our  national 
wealth,'  went  on  to  make  an  observation  which  is  very  much 
to  our  purpose,  and  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  '  The 
working  classes  of  Bradford  had  not  suffered  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.'  Of  course  we 
need  not  say  that  there  has  been  pauperism  at  Bradford  as 
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elsewhere,  but  it  is  worth;  of  remark  that  it  has  been  iu  the 
main  confined  to  oatdoor  labourers,  and  has  affected  in  oqIj 
a  very  slight  degree  the  operatives  engaged  iu  textile  manu- 
factures. 

It  has  been  often  stated,  and  no  doubt  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  to  which  the 
depression  in  the  Bradford  trade  has  been  due,  has  been  the 
change  of  fashion  from  lustrous  to  lustreless  goods.  In  sup- 
port of  this  theory  we  are  able  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Shepard,  the  United  States  consul  at  Bradford.  In  the  last 
of  his  interesting  and  valuable  reports,  this  gentleman  very 
freely  expresses  his  opinions,  not  merely  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  evil,  but  also  as  to  the  kind  of  remedy  that 
ought  to  be  applied.  '  Fashion,'  he  tells  us,  '  has  been  con- 
tinually more  and  more  against  Bradford  goods,  and  in 
favour  of  lustreless  goods  made  from  colonial  wool ;  but  not 
a  little  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  existing  ait  Brad- 
ford is  due  (he  believes)  to  prejudice,  a  lack  of  enterprise, 
and  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  logic  of  events.  To  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances,  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  to 
make  just  the  goods  required,  and  to  employ  the  newest  and 
most  improved  methods  and  machinery  are  requirements 
which  the  average  Bradford  manufacturer  quite  fails  to 
meet.' 

How  much  truth  there  may  be  in  Mr.  Sbepard's  description 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  average  Bradford  manufacturer 
we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in 
one  department,  at  any  rate,  the  Bradford  manufacturer  is  quite 
alive  to  his  own  interests,  and  quite  abreast  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  We  refer  to  tlie  question  of  technical  edu- 
cation and  its  relation  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  Yorkshire  in 
general,  and  Bradford  iii  particular,  have  done  in  recent 
years  for  the  cause  of  technical  education,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  Mr.  Sbepard's  last  report,  which  he  will 
Gnd  to  be  replete  with  information  on  this  extremely 
important  and  interesting  subject.* 

Leaving  Mr.  Sbepard  and  the  '  average  Bradford  mana- 
facturer '  to  fight  it  out  between  them,  we  come  in  the  next 
place  to  take  a  very  rapid  survey  of  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  just  as  '  The  Quarterly ' 
reviewer  was  careful  to  abstain  from  uttering  a  single  word 
about  the  totals  of  our  exports  of  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factured goods,  so  also  he  very  wisely  maintains  an  absolute 

*  ■  The  Bradford  ObBerver.'  Much  24,  1881. 
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and  unbroken  eilence  with  regard  to  the  amoantB  and  values 
of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel.  And  be  not  only  omits  to 
give  us  the  totals  of  our  exports  to  all  the  world,  but  in  this 
instance,  at  all  events,  he  does  not  even  indulge  in  his  favourite 
method  of  picking  out  and  considering,  quite  apart  from  the 
rest,  one  or  two  countries  with  which  it  may  have  happened, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  that  our  trade  has  received  a  tem- 
porary check.  Since  the  reviewer  has  thought  fit  to  abstain 
from  saying  anything  about  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  during 
recent  years,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. The  facts  we  shall  adduce  go  right  in  the  teeth  of 
the  jeremiads  about  the  decline  and  fall  of  British  industries 
that  are  constantly  being  poured  forth  by  members  of  the 
self-styled  national  and  patriotic  party.  The  production  of 
pig-iron  during  the  six  years  1869-74  was  37,336,000  tons ; 
m  the  following  six  years,  from  1875  to  1880,  it  rose  to 
39,648,000,  or  an  increase  of  6-2  per  cent.  Let  us  turn  now 
to  the  tables  of  our  exports.  In  1870  we  exported  2,825,575 
tons  of  iron  and  steel ;  in  1880  we  exported  as  much  as 
8,7!I2,993  tons,  which  is  the  highest  figure  that  has  ever  been 
reached.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  that  rule  to-day  do  not 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  many  previous  years ;  bat 
even  if  we  take  the  values  instead  of  the  quantities  of  the 
iron  and  steel  exported,  we  shall  find  that  the  last  ten  years 
have  witnessed  a  not  inconsiderable  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  In  1870  the  value  of  the  steel  and  iron  exported  was 
-e-24,038,090  ;  in  1880  it  was  as  much  as  ^28,390,316.  What, 
then,  in  the  face  of  these  figures,  is  it  that  '  The  Quarterly  * 
reviewer  has  to  say  with  regard  to  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures ?  Although  we  produced  last  year  more  iron  and 
steel  than  we  ever  did  before,  the  production  was  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  voracious  appetite.  Out  of  969  blast 
furnaces  now  erected  in  this  country,  he  giieves  to  relate  that 
only  556  are  at  work.  Men  who  have  practical  experience  in 
the  iron  trade  are  crying  out  that  the  production  is  out- 
running the  demand ;  but  if  it  rested  with  our  reviewer  to 
decide,  he  would  set  every  furnace  in  blast  to-morrow,  and 
atill  further  complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  We 
repeat  that,  so  far  from  it  being  the  case  that  the  amount  of 
pig-iron  produced  falls  short  of  current  requirements,  the  very 
opposite  is  the  fact.  Great  as  was  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron  in  1880  over  that  of  any  previous  year, 
the  last  monthly  report  of  Messrs.  Fallows  and  Co.  shows 
that  the  production  has  gone  ou  increasing  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
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This  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  7  per  cent.,  and 
Messrs.  Fallows  and  Co.  very  justly  observe  with  regard  to  it 
that,  as  we  now  know  the  production  of  1860  was  in  excess 
(large  stocks  being  carried  forward  into  1881),  there  is  evi- 
dentiy  no  opening  yet  for  this  increased  make.  The  writer 
in  '  The  Quarterly '  speaks  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  iron  industries  of  the  United  States. 
Does  he  know  what  the  condition  of  those  industries  was 
only  three  or  four  years  ago  ?  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  for  1877  gives  the  following  particulars : 
'  Of  714  completed  furnaces  at  the  close  of  187<>,  236  were  in 
blast,  478  were  out  of  blast ;  of  713  furnaces  at  the  close  of 
1875,  293  were  in  blast,  and  420  were  out  of  blast.  The  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  country  is  at  least  twice  the  actual 
yield  of  either  of  the  last  two  years.'  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  iron  trade  iu  the  United 
States  is  in  a  condition  of  great  activity  ;  yet  the  last  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  informs  us  that,  at 
the  close  of  1880,  out  of  a  total  of  701  furnaces  in  existence, 
only  446  were  in  blast.  If,  therefore,  the  reviewer  were  con- 
eistent  in  the  application  of  his  own  argaments,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  contend  that  the  iron  industries  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  does  not  omit  to  tell  us  are  flourishing  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  were  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed. 
The  proper  explanation  of  the  facts,  however,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent one,  and  one  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  entered 
into  the  mind  of  the  reviewer  to  conceive.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things  a  certain  proportion  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  ex- 
istence become,  from  a  variety  of  reasons,  useless  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  a  progressive  state  of  society  men  discover 
better  and  more  economical  methods  of  manufacture  than 
their  fathers  were  acquainted  with ;  and  if  we  apply  this 
simple  and  obvious  truth  to  the  question  we  are  discussing,  we 
shall  find  that  the  wit  of  man  has  been  employed  to  very  good 
purpose  in  improving  the  construction  of  our  furnaces.  In 
the  Eeport  of  the  Consett  Iron  Company  for  June,  1881,  we  ore 
told  that  the  blast  furnace  reconstructions  and  additious  that 
have  been  going  on  for  the  last  thirteen  years  are  now  com* 
pleted,  and  it  is  added  that,  the  seven  new  blast  furnaces  are 
capable  of  yieldiTig  more  pig-iron  than  the  original  eighteen 
furnaces  could  do. 

We  have  now  considered,  we  hope  with  sufficient  fulness 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  the  present  condition  of  our  leading 
manufactures.  We  have  shown  that,  as  regards  the  cotton, 
the  woollen,  and  fhe  iron  trades,  there  is  no  ground  whatsoever 
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for  alarm.  In  the  same  way  we  might  go  tbroDgh  the  rest 
of  the  trades  of  the  cunntry  and  prove  that  the  statements  and 
vaticinations  of  the  reviewer  are  alike  the  products  of  bia 
imaginatioD.  Take,  for  example,  the  Sheffield  trade.  The 
number  of  unemployed  in  Sheffield,  he  tells  us,  is  constantly 
incteaeiDg.  That,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  impression  one 
derives  from  a  perusal  of  the  last  report  of  the  Sheffield 
trade.  There  ie  a  continued  falling  off,  we  learn  from  this 
report,  in  the  country  trade,  due,  it  is  thought,  entirely  to  the 
wet  weather,  and  to  the  certainty  that  the  harvest  must  be 
below  the  average.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  condition  of  trade 
here  is  satisfactory,  nnd  in  the  heavy  branches  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  activity.  The  railway  j'ail  mills  are  iie  busy  as  they 
can  well  he,  though  the  prices  leave  but  a  bare  margin  of 
profit.  The  iron  market  shows  increased  firmness,  and  there 
IB  an  increasing  demand  for  Bessemer  and  crucible  steel,  both 
for  the  home  and  colonial  markets.  An  indication  of  the 
revived  condition  of  trade  generally  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  collieries  in  South  Yorksbh-e  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  well  off  for  orders,  nud  that  the  output  13  greater  now 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  cutlery 
and  edge-tool  branches  are  busier,  though  there  is  not  fall 
employment  for  the  whole  of  the  men.  Such  is  the  tenor  of 
the  report,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  we  are  justified  in 
pointing  to  it  as  proving  that  the  Sheffield  trade  is  iu  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition,  and  that  it  is  not  true,  as  '  The 
Quarterly '  asserts,  that  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is 
constantly  increasing. 

We  will  now  leave  the  question  of  the  condition  of  any 
particular  industry,  and  will  deal  very  briefly  with  the  general 
state  of  trade  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  that  of 
ten  years  ago.  What,  then,  was  the  total  value  of  our  exports 
of  British  and  colonial  produce  in  1870 ;  and  what  is  it  now  ? 
This  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  answered  question,  and  one 
that  is,  we  sbonld  have  thought,  worthy  of  being  considered  in 
any  attempt  to  discover  whether  we  are  or  are  not  being 
precipitated  at  a  constantly  accelerating  rate  along  the  path 
that  leads  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
for  which  we  search  in  vain  for  an  answer  in  the  pages  of 
'The  Quarterly.'  'Let  us  answer  it,  then,'  to  quote  the 
reviewer's  own  words,  '  as  it  is  well  to  answer  all  questions, 
if  practicable,-  in  the  light  of  facts.'  About  the  practicability 
of  answering  this  particular  questiou  ill  the  light  of  facts 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Statistical  Abstract  we  shall  find  that  tiie  total  v^ue  of 
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BritiBh  and  foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1870  waa  244  millions  sterling,  while 
the  total  value  in  1680  was  286}  millions;  and  if  we  «xclude 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  altogether  from  the  reckoning,  we 
Bhall  still  find  that  the  total  value  of  British  produce  exported 
in  1870  was  199}  millions,  as  against  223  millions  in  1880. 
In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that 
the  latest  retnrnB  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  afford 
gratifying  proof  that  our  export  trade  still  continues  to  aug- 
ment. The  exports  of  the  month  of  August  of  the  present 
year  show  an  increase  of  10}  per  cent,  upon  those  of  the 
corresponding  month  of  1880. 

We  will  now  apply  another  teat,  which  is  of  the  utmotit 
Talue  and  importance  in  any  attempt  to  discover  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  How  stands  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  returns  of  pauperism?  On  January  Ist, 
1871,  it  will  ho  found  that  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  a  total  of  1,081,926;  on 
January  Ist,  1881,  there  were  only  803,126,  or  a  decrease  of 
more  than  25  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  decade  population  has  increased  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  There  are  still  other  .tests  that  may  be  applied  without 
diffieulty,  all  of  them  going  to  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  improved  in  a  most  striking  and  significant 
manner.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Banks.  In  the  Trustees'  and  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  the  deposits  in  1870  were  53  millions ;  in  1880  they 
had  risen  to  78  millions,  or,  in  other  words,  had  increased  by 
nearly  one-half.  Take,  again,  the  coaaumption  per  head 
of  the  population  of  the  principal  imported  and  excisable 
articles.  The  consumption  of  bacon  in  1870  was  1'98  lbs. 
per  head  of  the  population;  in  1880  it  was  15'!)6  lbs. 
The  consumption  of  butter,  again,  was  4'5*2  lbs.  per 
head  in  1870;  in  1880  it  was  7*42  lbs.  The  consumption 
of  potatoes  was  2'8  lbs.  per  head  in  1870 ;  in  1880  it  was 
31'63  lbs.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  1870  was  47"23 
lbs. ;  in  1880  it  was  63-68  lbs.  The  consumption  of  tea  in 
1870  was  3-81  lbs. ;  in  1880  it  was  4-69  lbs. ;  and  so  we 
might  go  on  through  the  whole  of  the  principal  articles  of 
consumption,  almost  every  one  of  which  it  will  he  fouad  is  now 
being  consumed  in  increasing  quantities  by  the  great  masses 
of  the  people.  And  yet  in  the  ftiee  of  all  these  undisputed  and 
indisputable  facts  and  figures  'The  Quarterly'  reviewer  thinks 
the  present  a  fitting  time  to  come  forward  with  the  most 
nnfortonate  and  ill-chosen  of  all  imaginable  ories — Ichabod, 
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Ichabod,  the  glory  of  England  baa  departed — and  to  tack  on 
to  it  the  most  lame  and  baltiog  of  all  imaginable  concloBions : 
It  matf  probably  become  the  duty  of  the  Conacrvative  party  to  show 
the  people  how  this  departed  glory  may  be  reconquered  and 
restored ! 

The  condition  of  trade  being  SDch  as  we  have  described,  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that '  The  Quarterly'  chooses  the 
present  as  a  suitable  time  for  an  attempt  to  frighten  us  with 
the  bogey  of  American  competition.  For  a  bogey  nnder 
present  circumstances,  and  wiUi  the  Frotectiom'st  polioy 
of  the  United  States  in  full  vigour,  it  undoubtedly  is,  so  far 
as  our  manufacturing  industries  are  concerned.  In  the  mind 
of  the  reviewer,  however,  it  is  a  terrible  aud  perplexing  reality. 
He  assures  us  that  the  progress  made  by  the  United  States  in 
all  the  departments  of  indu8b:ial  enterprise  which  are  moat 
valuable  to  a  nation — with  the  sole  esoeption  of  the  shipping 
trade — has  been  moet  remarkable.  So  for  from  their  indas- 
tries  having  perished,  they  flourish  more  prodigiously  than 
ever,  and,  to  crown  all,  it  is  not  obscurely  hinted  that  they  are 
driving  ua  out  of  the  neutral  markets.  They  are,  in  short, 
mining  this  country  by  the  double  proceaa  of  shutting  out  our 
goode  from  the  States,  and  beating  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  These  would  be  gi-ave  and  alarming  circumstances,  if 
only  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  trae.  The  question  is. 
Are  they  true?  '  Let  us  anawer  this  question,  as  it  ia  well  to 
answer  all  questions,  if  practicable,  in  the  light  of  facta.' 

Ia  it,  then,  the  fact  that  American  manufactures  are  finding 
their  way  into  this  country  or  into  the  neutral  markets  to  any 
considerable  extent  ?  The  answer,  which  will  be  in  the  nega- 
tive, may  be  gathered  from  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1880, 
and  the  Statistical  Abatract  for  the  Principal  and  other  Foreign 
Countriea  in  each  year  from  1868  to  1878-79,  both  of  which 
are  official  blue-books  that  have  recently  been  presented  to 
Parliament.  From  these  authorities  it  appears  that,  whilst 
the  United  States  sent  us  last  year  cotton  manufoctares 
to  the  value  of  half-a-miUion,  wo  sent  them  in  return  cotton 
goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  three  and  three-quarter  millions  ; 
whilst  we  sent  them  two  aud  a  half  milliona  of  woollen  goods, 
they  sent  ua  none  at  all;  and  whilst  they  sent  us  iron  and 
steel  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  milhon,  we  actually 
sent  them  as  much  as  ten  million  pounds  worth  of  wrought 
and  unwrought  iron.  And  if  it  be  asked  whether  there  are  not 
other  manufactures  in  regard  to  which  America  is  a  vigorous 
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and  keen  competitor  in  the  home  market,  a  sufficient  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  striking  and  important  fact  that  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactured  goodB  which  she  sent  ue  last  year 
was  only  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  while  the  total  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods  we  sent  her  in  return  was  more 
than  twenty-foui-  miUions  and  a  half.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with 
any  degree  of  truth  that  she  is  robbing  us  of  our  markets  in 
other  parte  of  the  world.  If  we  take  the  year  1879 — the  last 
for  which  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  figures  are 
given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract^and  if  wo  add  together  onr 
own  exports  of  cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tnres,  machinery,  linen,  and  jute  manufactures,  silk,  woollen, 
and  worsted  manufactures,  we  shall  find  that  they  sum  up  in 
all  to  about  120  millions  sterling ;  whereas  the  total  value 
of  the  same  articles  exported  from  the  United  States  waa 
only  a  little  more  than 'four  and  a  quarter  millions.  The 
competitiou,  therefore,  of  the  United  States  in  the  neutral 
markets  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  a  very  trifling  de- 
scription. In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  in 
course  of  time  America  may  become  a  formidable  rival 
even  in  respect  to  manufactured  goods;  but  we  may  assert 
with  the  utmost  confidence  that  a  formidable  rival  she 
will  not  be  until  she  has  turned  her  back  upon  her  present 
Protectionist  policy,  and  adopted  thepolicY  of  Free  Trade. 
*    ''  '  -•--  1  ■-  1-^  ilTp^in     ^'""'  '-'-    '- "'  -' 


And  here  we  take  leave  to  remark,  iTp^ing,  that  the  fact  of 
our  having  the  command  of  the  neutral  markets  is  one  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exaggerate 
the  importance.  In  the  term  neutral  markets  are  included 
not  only  Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  South  America,  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands,  And  our  own  Colonies.  How  vital  to  our 
interests  it  is  to  keep  the  command  of  these  markets  will  be 
seen  at  once  when  we  mention  the  fact  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  these  countries  mounts  up  to  the 
enormous  figure  of  between  1,000,000,000  and  1,200,000,000 
human  beings,  whilst  that  of  the  strictly  Protectionist  countries 
is  only  from  250,000,000  to  300,000,000  persons.  If,  there- 
fore, the  result  of  the  imposition  of  protective  tariSs  by  foreign 
nations  is  that,  whilst  it  to  some  extent  hampers  our  trade  with 
these  smaller  markets,  it  secures  us  the  monopoly  of  the 
markets  of  the  world,  it  needs  no  very  great  powers  of  reason- 
ing or  insight  to  perceive  that  we  have  immeasurably  the  best 
of  the  bargain. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  bogey  with  which  '  The 
Quarterly  '  tries  very  hard  to  frighten  us.  We  refer  to  the 
old  exploded  notions  about  the  balance  of  trade.     Sir  Robert 
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Feel,  we  are  told,  never  dreamed  that  one  of  the  reealta  of 
Free  Trade  \rould  be  that  our  imports  would  tend  to  exceed 
our  exports  in  an  ever-growing  proportion.  Had  he  lived  to 
our  own  day  he  would  have  stood  aghast  at  the  condition  of 
thiugB  that  now  presents  itself.  No  such  balance  sheet  as  the 
following  ever  rose  up  before  bis  mind's  eje,  viz. — 

Imports  in  1680        ^'409,990,066 

ExporU  „     222,810,526 


Excess  of  Imports    ...     .£187,179,680 


Upon  this  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
reviewer  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  the  grossest  description. 
The  figures  which  he  has  given  as  representing  the  total 
value  of  our  last  year's  exports  in  reality  represent  only 
the  value  of  the  articles  of  British  produce  that  were  exported. 
In  addition,  however,  to  articles  of  British  produce,  we  ex- 
ported last  year  foreign  and  colonial  produce  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  sixty-three  millions.  As  a  consequence,  the  so- 
called  balance  of  trade  against  us,  instead  of  having  been  187 
millions,  as  the  reviewer  asserts,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  124  millions.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  erroneouB 
assertions  to  he  found  in  this  particular  portion  of  the 
reviewer's  article.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  exports 
of  France  are  in  excess  of  her  imports,  whereas  precisely  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Indeed,  the  French  tables  of  exports  and 
imports  present,  in  many  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  to 
oar  own.  In  1878  the  excess  of  her  imports  over  her  exports 
was  forty-three  million  pounds  ;  in  1879  it  was  fifty-seven 
millions  ;  and  in  1880  sixty-three  millions.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  theories  of 
Protectionists,  Protectionist  France,  as  well  as  Free  Trade 
England,  must  he  fast  rushing  headlong  into  bankruptcy. 

It  is  hnrdiy  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  no  evidence  of  any 
port  can  be  bronglit  forward  in  support  of  so  monstrous  and 
ridiculous  a  supposition.  Those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  do  not  appear  to  have  the  faintest 
glimmering  of  a  notion  of  their  real  meaning  and  import. 
To  anywho  do  not  know  and  wish  to  learn  wliat  is  the  real 
explanation  of  the  disproportion  between  our  imports  and; 
exports  as  shown  in  the  Government  statistics,  we  cannot  do; 
better  than  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  clear  and  convincing 
speech  which  Mr.  J.  K.  Crosp,  the  senior  member  for  Bolton, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  debate  on  Mr.  Bitchie's 
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motion.  '  A  thouBaud  pounds, '  said  Mr.  CroBB,  '  Tvill  bny 
2000  tons  of  coal,  free  on  board,  at  Cardiff;  the  freight  of 
this  coal  to  San  Francisco  will  be  ±'1500;  the  amount 
realized  for  it  in  San  FranciBCo  -will  be  ^2500,  vbich  Bum 
inveBted  in  ^heat  will  piircbaac  2000  quarters.  The  convey- 
ance of  this  wheat  to  Liverpool  will  cost  £1600,  and  it  will 
require  to  be  sold  at  ;£4000  in  Liverpool  to  cover  cost  and 
expenses.  In  the  import  tables  there  will  be  an  entry  of 
£4000  wheat ;  in  the  export  tables  there  will  be  an  entry  of 
£1000  coal ;  the  one  exchanges  for  the  other.'  Here,  then, 
we  have  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  explanation 
of  the  excess  of  onr  imports  over  our  exports.  The  cost  of 
freight  must  be  added  to  the  exports  and  deducted  from 
the  imports  before  it  is  possible  to  institute  any  useful  com- 
parison between  them.  Thanks  to  her  Free  .Trade  policy, 
England  stands  facile  princeps  in  respect  to  her  mercantile 
marine.  Every  jear  her  share  of  the  world's  ocean-carrying 
trade  increases,  and  every  year,  therefore,  foreign  countries 
are  becoming  more  and  more  indebted  to  her.  In  1857-59  the 
proportion  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
carried  on  in  British  ships  was,  on  the  average  of  the  three 
years,  58  per  cent. ;  since  that  period  it  has  steadily  and 
gradually  risen  till  in  the  years  1878-80,  instead  of  being  58 
per  cent.,  it  was  as  much  as  70  per  cent.  From  this  cause 
alone,  if  from  no  other,  there  must  have  resulted  a  gradually 
increasing  excess  of  imports  over  exports  as  represented  iu 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns ;  and  all  that  this  adverse  balance 
of  trade,  as  it  is  called,  really  proves  is,  therefore,  this — that 
in  one  way  or  another  the  world  is  becoming  mor^  and  more 
onr  debtor,  and  is  discharging  its  obligations  by  sending  us 
large  quantities  of  produce,  for  which  we  have  nothing  what- 
soever to  pay  in  return. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
reviewer  is  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  and  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports,  and 
is  accordingly  led  to  propound  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  is 
demonstrably  false.  There  is,  we  are  given  to  understand,  a 
constant  drain  of  gold  going  on  from  this  country,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  this  drain  of  the  precious  metals  that  we  are  enabled 
to  pay  our  debts.  Such  is  the  argument.  Let  us  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  facts,  and  we  shall  see  in  a  moment  how  utterly  ground- 
less, it  is.  Unfortunately  for  the  theories  of  our  neo-Pro- 
tectionists,  who  are  still  the  victims  of  the  fallacies  that  we 
would  fain  have  believed  Adam  Smith  had  once  for  all  ex- 
ploded, a  record  of  the  import  and  export  of  bullion  to  and 
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from  this  country  is  kept.  Taming  to  that  record,  we  find 
tbat,  during  the  last  forty  years,  when  Free  Trade  has  been  the 
acknowledged  and  recognized  policy  of  the  country,  the  imports 
of  bullion  and  specie  have  actually  exceeded  the  exports  by  the 
sum  of  £40,000,000.  The  constant  drain  of  gold,  therefore, 
IB  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Instead  of  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  having  been  paid  for  in  haxd  cash,  with 
the  result  that  money  has  gone  out  of  the  country,  exactly 
the  reverse  has  h&ppened.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  balance  of  trade  against  as  has  been  as  much  as 
£1,600,000,000  during  the  last  forty  years,  so  far  from  having 
exported  more  bullion  than  we  have  imported,  we  have  actnally 
imported  more  than  we  have  exported  to  the  extent  of  forty 
millions  sterling.  The  balance  of  trade  against  us,  we 
repeat,  has  bef  n  not  less  than  £1,600,000,000  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  yet  it  is  reckoned  by  competent  authorities 
that  tlie  whole  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country, 
including  not  merely  coins,  but  articles  of  ornament  and 
utility  as  well,  does  not  exceed  in  valae  the  sum  of 
£143,000,000.  How  absurd,  then,  it  is  to  fancy  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports 
by  means  of  tbe  limited  amount  of  gold  at  our  disposal ! 

In  addition  to  the  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  and  the 
like,  which  we  have  just  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  into  account  in  considering  tbe  relation  between  imports 
and  exports,  there  is  yet  another  item  which  is  of  equal  and, 
perhaps,  of  even  greater  importance.  We  refer  to  our  foreign 
investments,  the  interest  upon  which  comes  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  shape  of  imports,  for  which  no  payment  is 
required.  Xccotding  to  the  best  authorities,  Englishmen  are 
the  owners  of  property  of  one  kind  or  another  abroad  to  the 
extent  of  £1,500,000,000,  and  it  is  a  moderate  calculation  that 
sets  down  the  interest  annually  received  from  these  invest- 
ments at  fifty  millions  sterling.  Fifty  millions  worth  of  im- 
ports, therefore,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  find  their 
way  every  year  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  which  we 
have  not  to  pay  a  sixpence  in  return.  How  is  it,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  that  in  some  years,  at  any  rate,  snch 
for  example  as  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  the  difference  between 
our  imports  and  exports  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
great  as,  according  to  the  argument  we  have  just  employed, 
it  ought  to  have  been  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  enfUt>l«?  ns 
to  point  to  a  further  consideration  which  is  not  unfrequently 
lost  sight  of.  When  we  make  loans  to  foreign  coantnes  we 
do  BO,  as  a  rule,  by  exporting  goods  to  those   countries. 
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In  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873,  we  were  engaged  in  making 
loans  upon  a  Ter;  extensive  scale  to  foreign  goTemments, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  rose 
very  considerably  in  value.  It  may  be  that  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  the  amount  of  our  exports  sent  to  constitute  the 
principal  of  debts  owing  to  us  abroad  more  than  exceeded  in 
Tftlne  the  amount  of  imports  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  payment  of  the  interest  due  upon  our  foreign  investments. 
Supposing  these  two  sums  to  have  cancelled  each  other,  the 
excess  of  imports  still  remaining  would  have  to  be  set  down 
to  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, as  was  clearly  pointed  oat  in  the  extract  we  quoted  from 
the  speech  of  Mr,  J.  K.  Cross.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  then, 
for  the  reason  we  have  mentioned,  our  imports  and  exports  did 
not  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  disproportion  which  is  mani' 
fest  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  now  investing  capitEtl 
abroad  to  the  extent  to  which  we  did  in  the  years  1871-73,  and 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  very  unsatisfactory  some,  at  least, 
of  our  foreign  investments  have  proved  to  be,  we  shall  b« 
disposed  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  moment  our  fellow-countrymen  are  embarking  rery 
sparingly  in  such  ventures.  That  their  action  in  this  respect 
is  due  to  prudence,  and  not  to  incapacity,  any  one  may  very 
easily  satisfy  himself  by  glancing  at  the  tables  which  show 
the  annual  gross  assessments  to  property  and  income  tax  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  twelve  years.  On  exami- 
nation he  will  find  that  the  annual  average  of  the  six  yeari 
1869-74  was  £487,000,000,  while  the  annual  average  in  the 
succeeding  six  years  was  not  less  than  £675,000,000.* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  that  we  have  said  is 
clear.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  depression  from  which 
trade  and  agriculture  alike  hare  suffered ;  notwithstanding 
the  bad  harvests,  which  are  said  to  have  cost  this  country 
during  the  last  three  years  something  like  £200,000,000 
sterling;    notwithstanding    the    disturbed   condition  of  the 

folitic^  atmosphere,  the  bloated  armaments  of  the  European 
owers,  the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  the  many  other 
causes  of  a  like  character  that  have  tended  to  destroy  con- 
fidence, and  to  check  enterprise ;  notwithstanding  all  these 
adverse  circumstances,  we  say,  it  is  yet  true  that  during  the 
last  ten  years,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tha 


a  much  of  vhat  Sir  Edirard  Snllivan  haa  advaoeed  in  his  artuJe  o 
"      "n  the  Augiwt  number  ol  '  The  Hineteenth  Centniy.' 
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«otintr7.  Bat  eTen  if  it  could  be  fibown  that  tbe  reverae  bad 
been  tbe  case,  -and  tb&t  we  bad  actually  been  retrograding 
during  tbe  l&et  few  yeare,  tbat  would  not  prove  that  our  Free 
Trade  policy  bad  been  at  fault.  Tbere  bave  been  no  great 
cbangoB  in  recent  years  in  our  financial  policy.  Tbe  only 
changes  tbat  we  can  call  to  mind  as  likely  to  have  had  an 
adverse  influence  upon  trade.are  those  which  took  place  when 
tbe  GoDservative  Ministry  was  in  power,  and  which  simply 
consisted  in  turning  surpluses  into  deficits,  allowing  debt  to 
accumulate,  and  permitting  expenditure  to  outrun  revenue. 
With  these  exceptions,  however,  of  which  we  do  not  mean  to 
dispute  the  importance,  and  of  which  tbe  effect  upon  trade 
cannot  bave  been  otherwise  than  disastrous,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  our  financial  policy.  We  have  been  Free  Traders 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  precisely  tbe  same  sense  in  which  we 
were  Free  Traders  during  tbe  thirty  years  preceding,  when  even 
a  neo-Protectionist  must  admit  the  development  of  oar  trade 
and  commerce  "was  prodigions.  Admitting,  therefore,  as  of 
course  we  do  admit,  tbat  two  or  three  years  ago  trade  received 
a  temporary  check,  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  cause  to 
explain  it  than  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only  free-tntding 
country  in  the  world.  Where  Protection  exists  there  has  been 
depression  of  trade  far  more  severe  and  more  intense  than 
anything  tbat  we  bave  suffered.  Indeed,  the  one  redeeming 
feature  of  our  own  bad  trade  has  been  that,  thanks  to  our 
Free  Trade  policy,  our  people  bave  been  enabled  to  buy  cheap 
food,  and  thus  to  tide  over  the  time  of  trial  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  in  tbe  old  days  of  the  Com 
Laws.  Well  may  Mr.  Bright  exclaim  tbat  '  The  way  iu 
which  our  great  industries  and  our  great  and  growing 
population  have  passed  through  tbe  recent  time  of  trial  is 
even  a  stronger  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Free  Trade  policy 
than  was  the  great  prosperity  which  we  enjoyed  in  the  yeai'S 
which  immediately  preceded  the  seasons  of  deficient  harvests.* 
Is  it  likely,  then,  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  such 
fools  as  to  throw  away  the  enormous  benefits  tbat  Free  Trade 
has  bestowed  upon  them,  merely  at  the  bidding  and  dictation 
of  on  insignificant  faction  of  interested  poUticians  ?  There  caa 
be  bat  one  answer  to  such  a  question. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  bow  great  these  benefits  bave 
been.  Some  idea  of  their  magnitude  may  be  gathered  with- 
out difficulty  from  tbe  following  table  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  present  century,  which  we  have 
taken  from  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  by  the  well-known  statistician,  Mr.  William 
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Hoyle.*  We  have  the  greater  pleaBore  in  making  this 
extract  from  Mr.  Hoyle'e  paper,  because  it  enables  us  to 
exijresB  our  obligationa  to  him  for  most  neeftil  information 
vhich  he  has  sent  us,  beai-ing  more  especially  on  the  cotton 
trade  'with  which  be  is  so  familiar. 

Table  showing  the  etcporl  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  each  iett 
yean  of  the  pretmt  centtvry. 
For  years  ending 


.      898,412,224 

.      428,979,769 

Increase     ... 

...      80,567,545 

.  "  864,158,419 

Deoresae    ... 

...      64,821,360 

.      489,807,837 

Increase     ... 

...      75,149,418 

.  '   654,470,6a) 

...    115,162,718 

.11,000,618,898 

...     446,142,788 

.    1,597,596,701 

...    696,983,308 

.■  2,180,288,878 

...     526,817,172 

'  These  returns,'  adds  Mr.  Hoyle,  '  fully  confirm  the 
remarks  I  made  touching  the  influence  of  Protection  upon 
our  trade ;  and  they  show  that,  in  proportion  as  the  shackles 
of  FrotectioD  were  removed,  it  increased  in  its  development; 
and  when  Free  Trade  in  its  entirety  was  adopted,  it  grew  in 
volume  to  an  extent  wholly  unparalleled.' 

Any  one  who  remains  unconvinced  of  the  benefits  that  Free 
Trade  has  conferred  upon  us  after  examining  such  a  table  as 
that  which  we  have  quoted,  will  continue  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  whatever  may  be  said  or  done  in  the  hope  of  convincing 
him.  We,  at  any  rate,  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  vain  and 
hopeless  task,  and  shall,  therefore,  simply  content  ourselves 
with  giving  in  onr  adherence  to  what  Hr.  Hoyle  has  so  clearly 
and  forcibly  expressed. 

We  have  now  aeeomphshed  the  task  which  we  set  oorselves 
at  the  outset.  We  have  shown,  we  trust  beyond  the  possi- 
bihty  of  cavil  or  question,  that  the  picture  which  '  The 
Qnajterly  '  reviewer  has  drawn  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  manufacturing  industries  is  a  thoroughly  onesided 
and  misleading  picture ;  and  we  have  adduced  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  notion  that  any  of  the  evils  which 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  endure  are  to  be  traced  to  onr 
Free  Trade  policy  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact.  The  principles  of  Free  Trade  are,  in 
truth,  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  are  destined,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  very  widely,  if  not  universally,  accepted.  In 
the  meantime  the  best  service  that  Free  Traders  cuu  render 
to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  consequently  to  the  cause  of 

■  •  The  Ecoaomio  Conditions  ot  Gwd  Tiade.'    By  Wid,  Hoyle,  1680. 
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hamanity,  ib  to  be  faithful  to  their  principles  in  the  hoar  of 
trial.  At  the  preeent  moment  they  will  have  all  the  less  dif- 
ficulty in  abiding  by  the  principles  that  for  forty  years  have 
distinguished  so  favourably  the  financial  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, because  the  tide  has  long  since  began  to  tarn,  and  we 
are  now  at  length  recovering,  if  slowly  yet  sorely,  from  the 
many  evils  and  annoyances  by  which  we  have  lately  been 
tormented.  wiluau  sdhhebs. 
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HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVELS. 
Introduction   to   the  Study  of  English   History.      By   8.   R. 
GiRDiMER,  LL.D.,  and  J.  Bass  Mullinoer,  M.A.     G. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

In  every  eeoRe  tbls  is  fta  odinii'nble  boo1<.  Dr.  Gardiner  eontribates 
the  first  aeotion  of  it,  which  consiBta  of  a  neries  of  chapters  and  sections, 
sot  BO  much  condensing  historical  QftrrativeM  giving  a  aeries  of  judgments 
npon  the  chief  events  and  epochs  of  history  after  the  manner  of  a  jn^^'s 
charge,  the  evideoce  beiug  cited  aiif&aiently  to  give  a  connocted  narrfttive. 
This  is  douo  with  admirable  skill  and  fairness.  No  one  ia  more  competent 
than  Mr.  Oariliner  to  be  guide,  philosopher,  and  iriend  to  the  student  of 
our  history.  Idlest  readers  will  get  a  more  intelligent  and  comprebeDsive 
idea  of  the  events  of  Eaglish  history  and  of  the  processes  of  our  national 
development  from  Mr.  Gardiner's  summaries  than  from  more  detailed 
nan'atiTes.  His  Etyle  is  lucid  and  ptotiiresiiue ;  his  Aompleteneas  of  his- 
torical knowledge  cuaUes  bim  with  almost  imerring  instinct  to  seize 
salient  points  for  his  vignettes ;  and  his  liberalism,  well  under  the  control 
of  liis  judicial  mind,  secnres  just  and  broad  oonclusions. 

Ml'.  Mulliiiger  gives  us  the  Bibliography  of  English  History,  the  tnui 
of  a  largo  and  Bohobuly  acquaintance  with  historic  hlerature.  He 
directs  us  to  the  sourees  of  information  for  each  period,  and  guides  us  by 
brief  «nd  judicious  characterizations  to  just  estimates  of  their  valne.  The 
volume  ahnost  realizes  our  ideal  of  what  k  student's  handbook  to  history 
should  be. 

Military  Ilislory  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  From  April,  1861,  to 
April,  1865.  By  A.  Badbau,  Brevet  3rigadier-General 
United  States  Army,  late  Military  Secretary  and  Aide- 
(ie-Citmj)  to  the  General-in-Chief.  Three  Vols.  Sampson 
Low,  Marg-.tou,  and  Co. 
Though  this  is  proieB-.pfi^'y  a  military  history  only,  it  were  a  pity  if 

ordicary  rcadere  were  repd'ofj  from  it  by  the  eipectation  of  a  merely 
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tecbnicsl  record.  It  is  much  more  than  Qx&L  Gener^  Grant  proved 
himEelf  a  nan  of  Eoch  remarkable  character,  of  ench  reserre,  Buch  genins, 
such  Ee]f-Eupport,  and  above  all,  of  mch  oreativeneas  of  resonrce,  if  we 
may  speak  eo,  that  a  cold  miUtory  record  was  almost  impossible-^impoa- 
sible,  at  all  events,  when  General  Badean,  who  wae  attached  to  him  not 
only  by  of&cial  positioD  but,  be  is  now  clear,  by  loyalty,  admiration,  and 
even  enthnsiaEm,  Ib  the  narrator.  Of  conise,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tbe  biographer  can  escape  reference  to  dry  despatches,  and  the  indication 
of  general  military  positions  widely  extended ;  but  General  Badean  is  dex- 
trons,  and  contrives  to  combine  with  the  details  a  constant  interest  in  the 
man  with  whom  he  deals.  And  this  says  mnch  for  his  biographic  instinct 
and  hia  senEe  of  tbe  piotnresque.  General  Grant  is  certainly  one  of  tho 
most  remarkable  men  America  has  prodnoed.  He  owes  much  to  peculiar 
temperament,  colonred  deeply  by  early  experience  and  training ;  and 
General  Bodeaa,  though  he  does  not  profess  psychological  skill,  effectively 
bringB  this  out.  It  is  as  though  be  had  said  to  himaelf, '  Tbe  heart  of  a 
most  important  period  of  American  history  is  bound  up  in  the  miUtaiy 
history  of  General  Grant ;  and  QeneralGrant  has  Btrongindividu&Utf,  is 
a  representative  American.  Therefore,  while  I  write  with  care,  I  mnal 
not  forget  that  I  write  also  as  an  American  and  a  patriot'  This  he  baa 
done,  and  the  three  thick  volumes  now  before  ns  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  the  account  of  gigantic  and  most  inlricale  military  movements'may  ha 
made  as  clear  and  simple  as  the  narrative  of  ordinary  events.  It  would 
require  large  space  and  an  expert  military  critic  to  do  Ml  justice  to  this 
aspect  of  the  book ;  we  muEt  content  ourselves  with  indicating  a  few  very 
general  deductions.  Tbe  first  thing  to  be  obeerved,  then,  is  Grant's 
thorough  knowledge  of  men.  Having  once  selected  his  men  and  put  them 
in  their  places,  he  is  no  more  concerned  about  that  which  is  committed  to 
their  charge.  'He  does  not  waBl«  bis  energies  over  trifles,  bat  leaves  them, 
having  once  clearly  determined  tbeir  value  and  their  bearing  on  the 
general  plan.  This  is  specially  seen  in  his  relations  to  Bbermon  and 
Sheridan.  There  his  combined  firankness  and  reserve  ate  equally  remark- 
able. While  he  left  his  generals  largely  independent,  he  presumed  ott 
their  complete  faith  in  his  foresight ;  and  while  throwing  hiitaself  on  their 
faitb  in  bim,  he  reserved  well  his  judgment.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
main  lourceB  of  his  strength.  His  plana  were  never  commmiicated  save 
to  a  few  of  his  staff  officers,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  nnderatond 
tbe  orders  which  be  bad  to  sCnd  through  them.  In  this  position  of  abso- 
lute independence  he  stood  as  well  towards  the  Government  at  home  as  to 
those  under  bim.  His  capacity  to  watch  and  wait,  to  plan  silently,  ancl 
to  endure  unflinchingly,  were  as  remarkable  as  his  great  tact,  foresighti 
and  indomitable  courage.  We  find  Lincoln  writmg  to  him  on  April  80, 
1864,  from  Washington,  a  letter  in  which  he  says :  '  The  porttcolatB  of 
your  plans  I  neither  know  nor  Esek  to  know.  Tou  are  vigilant  and  self- 
reliant,  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wim  not  to  obtrude  any  restraints  or 
constraints  upon  you.  While  I  atn  very  anxious  that  any  great  disostai 
or  tbe  capture  of  otir  men  in  great  nnmbera  shall  be  avoided,  I  kno'rf  these 
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poiatB  are  lesa  likely  to  escape  yottr  atteoiion  than  tliey  wodH  be  mins.' 
His  aecresj  served  hi™  well  with  Iiia  soldiers,  bat  it  was  bo  complete  that 
before  ho  bad  completely  establiabed  hia  reputation  for  discernment 
knd  decision  it  frequently  led  to  very  adverse  criticism.  We  ore  informed 
tbat  those  who  did  not  know,  and  eonld  not  have  understood  if  they  had 
known,  Grant's  plans,  assumed  that  he  had  none,  and  criticised  accord- 
ingly. This  is  a  disadvantage  which  a  man  of  less  finn  character  might 
have  lelL  .Qnn(  was  wholly  indifferent  to  all  siieb  criticism.  Hii  Forecast 
is  well  seen  in  snoh  anecdotes  as  the  following,  which  are  liberally  snp- 
plied  by  General  Badeaa  to  relieve  the  merely  mOitary  record :  '  Placing 
his  fingers  on  the  little  spot  on  tlie  map  at  the  angle  of  the  James,  as 
ifhis  ariqy  extended  from  the  river  below  to  tbe  river  again  above  Bich- 
mond,  "  ^Then  once  my.  troops  are  there,"  ho  said,  "  Richmond  is  mine. 
Iiee  must  retreat  or  sarrerdei-." '  Anil  liadeau  adds  in  a  note, 'It 
was  one  year  before  Grant's  troops  were  "  tliere ; "  but  on  tbat  day  Bicb- 

.pioad  fell,  and  nine  days  alter  Lee  surrendered.' 
.    Borne  of  the  instances  here  given  of  the  way  in  which  Grant's  orders 
and  reports  suSered  in  the  hands  of  subordinates  are  very  cbaracteristio ; 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  Grant  in  his  determination  wisely  to  rid 

.  himself  of  detaile,  suffered  not  a  little  from  tliis  part  of  hia  system,  and. 
partiuolarly  during  the  lost  year  of  the  war,  while  he  was  aotnally  in  th« 
jQeld,  and  when  most  of  his  orders  to  important  subordinates  were  trans- 
mitted first  to  Halleok,  and  by  him  repeated  in  Grant's  name  ;  and  when, 

,  also,  many  of  the  re^rts  of  generals  at  o  distance  were  addressed  origin- 
ally to  Halleck,  as  chief  of  the  stuff,  and  then  forwarded  to  Grant.  la 
nothiug  is  Lis  complete  independence  more  thoroughly  seen  than  in  hia 
determination,  in  March  1864,  to  leave  the  East  and  go  West.  Sher- 
man, we  are  told,  advised,  and  even  urged  earnestly,  that  Grant  ehonid 
remain  at  the  West.      '  Here,'  said  he,  '  yon  are  at  home ;    yon  are 

.  acquainted  with  yonr  ground  ;  you  have  tested  your  subordinates;  yoo 
know  us  and  we  know  yon.  Here  yon  are  sure  of  success  ;  here,  too,  yon 
will  be  nntrammelled.  At  the  East  yon  must  begin  new  campaigns  in  an 
unfamiliar  field,  with  troops  and  ofBcers  whom  you  have  not  tried,  whom 
you  have  never  led  to  victory.  They  cannot  feel  towards  you  as  we  do. 
Near  Washington,  besides,  you  will  be  besot  and,  it  may  be,  fettered  by 
aeheming  politicians.  Stay  here,  where  you  have  made  your  fame,  and 
use  the  same  means  to  consoUdate  it.'  This  would  have  been  a  strong 
argument  with  men  of  a  certain  type.    Why  risk  fame  won  by  ei;peri- 

.  meets  which  may  prove  disastrous  failures  1 

But  Grant  was  convinced  that  his  duty  took  him  in  person  to  Virginia — 
tbat  only  thus  could  be  successfully  control  all  tbe  operations  of  the  army 
in  every  direction  at  tbe  same  time ;  and  he  went  East— the  results  fully 
jnstifying  hia  decision  on  that  head.  The  place,  indeed,  which  dnty  had  in 
Grant's  mind  also  deserres  to  be  nated. 

Tbe  book  is  not  only  essential  as  a  history  of  the  great  war  betwem 
Nortb  and  South ;  it  is  valuable  as  a  portrait  of  a  remarkable  man  seen 
in  bis  most  striking  positions.    As  such,  it  must  be  added  to  all  great 
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libraries,  and  do  doobt  it  will  also  find  a  place  in  not  a  few  private 
oollectiona  whieh  aim  at  historical  completenesa. 

A  Century  of  Dishonour.  A.  Sketch  of  tbe  United  States 
GoTemment'e  Dealings  with  some  of  tbe  North  American 
Tribea.    By  H.  H.     Cliatto  and  Windus. 

The  American  Republic,  whloli  possesseB  in  many  respects  a  noble  and 
heroic  record,  has  yet  one  page  in  its  history  which  cannotbe  viewed  with 
satisfaction.  This  page  is  eonceraed  with  its  dealings  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  are  here  eipoaed  by  tbe  hand  of  one  of  its  own  citizens.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  hts  work  will  have  the  effect  of  ronsing  the  national 
conscience  upon  this  important  matter.  Having  done  justice  to  the 
negro,  it  ill  becomes  the  oitizens  of  a  great  and  &ee  republic  to  oppress  the 
neighbouring  Indian,  who  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  negro  in  many  ways. 
Tlie  treaties  with  the  Indians  were  at  one  time  innumerable,  bat  these 
liavs  been  thrown  over  as  occasion  served.  The  discovery  of  gold  or 
ailrer  was  suffieient  to  scatter  such  treaties  to  tlie  winds ;  to  attempt  to 
restrain  the  pioneers  and  prospectors  waa  like  attempting  to  restrain  the 
whirlwind  ;  and  the  upshot  was  that  tribea  of  Indians  wore  cruelly  re- 
moved from  lands  and  homes  which  had  been  most  solemnly  promised  to 
them  in  perpetuity.  A  demand  is  now  made  for  a  policy  which  shall  in 
course  c^  time  citizenize  the  Indian.  'He  iunst  be  given  at  once  Ae 
r^hts  of  a  person,  and,  under  suitable  oonditions  of  education  and  good 
habits,  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  That  tliis  progress  must  be  slow,  and 
will  long  be  embarrassed  by  the  rights  and  claims  whieh  the  fomier 
system  created  is  nndeniahle,  but  all  indications  are  that  there  can  be  no 
peace,  humanity,  justice,  or,  as  respects  Indians,  pro^writy,  till  it  is 
accomplished.'  The  testimony  of  Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota  upon 
the  character  of  the  Indian  is  very  emphatic ;  and  he  maintains  that  with 
justice,  personal  rights,  and  the  protection  of  law,  the  gospel  will  do  for 
the  Bed  Man  what  it  has  done  for  otlier  races — give  to  them  homes,  man- 
hood, and  freedom. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  marshalled  a  moss  of  facts  which 
embody  a  long  story  of  hardship  and  suffering.  Tha  account  of  the 
Nez  Percys  may  be  taken  as  a  tj^ical  one,  though  here  the  tribe  was 
more  noble,  induetrious,  eensible,  and  better  disposed  towards  the  whites 
than  many  others.  The  writer  desiderates  four  things  as  necessary  to 
be  overcome  to  a  right  understanding  between  Amerioa  and  tbe  In^ans 
—  cheating,  robbing,  and  breaking  promises  —  &ese  Uiree  are  clearly 
things  which  mnst  cease  to  be  done.  Fourthly,  there  must  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  the  Indian's  rights  of  property,  and  the  right  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Till  these  weighty  matters  are 
attended  to,  stateamanship  and  philanthropy  must  alike  work  in  vain,  and 
Christianity  reap  bnt  a  small  harvest.  As  the  path  of  duty  iu  this  great 
question  seems  to  be  clear,  it  is  not  loo  much  to  hope  that  it  will  be  taken 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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About  the  Jeict  iince  Bible  Timet.  From  the  Babjlonian  Exile 
till  the  Enghsfa  Exodus.  B;  Mrs.  Maqnds.  C.  Eegaa 
Paul  and  Go. 
Mrs.  MaguoB  is  henelf  a  Jewess,  and  alie  looks  at  Cliristiaaity — tlie 
gr^teet  birtb,  and,  as  we  ttuok  it,  the  consummation  of  Judaism — from 
the  point  of  -view  of  her  Jewish  theism.  Even  so  she  writes  with  consi- 
denble  breath.  She  adopts,  for  iostanoe,  the  theory  of  the  second  IsaiAh — 
aereation  of  pnrely  subjective  criticism,  which  with  as  much  reason  wonld 
eondnsivelj  demonstrate  that  the  author  of  '  Paradise  Loiit '  was  not  the 
author  of  *  L' Allegro '  or  of '  ComuR,'  and  that  Cowper  could  not  possibly 
have  written  '  John  Gilpin.'  The  point  here,  however,  is  to  indicate  tlie 
freedom  of  her  judgments  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  tradition  and  the  canon. 
Of  course  she  takes  a  mere  humanistic  view  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but 
she  does  considerable  justice  to  the  pnril^  of  His  character  and  the  pathos 
of  His  history.  Her  chapters  are  little  more  than  outlines,  and  are  full  of 
interest,  as  giving  us  a  conspectus  of  Jewish  history  in  various  ports  of  the 
world.  More  we  tltink  might  have  been  done  in  the  later  chapters  had 
sbe  Bubstitnted  a  clowr  narration  of  events  for  mucli  of  her  own  philoeo' 
phizing  and  morohzing  upon  them  ;  the  latt«r,  that  is,  is  in  undne  propor- 
tion to  the  former.  Her  judgments  ore  generally  just,  but  they  ore  not 
a  sufficient  suhstitnte  for  historical  facta.  The  history  is  brought  down  to 
the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Jens  in  Spain,  and  the  almost  more 
terrible  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  in  1290 — a  chapter  of  perae- 
ention  at  black  and  ehameful  as  that  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics.  Wa 
trCBt  that  Mrs.  Magnus  will  carry  out  the  intention  that  she  intimates, 
and  complete  her  history.  Her  estimates  of  Jewish  character  and  of  the 
causes  of  national  pursuits  and  characteristics  are  very  suggestive. 

The  ScottUk  Church  from   the  Earliest  Timet  to  1881.      To 

which  is  Prefixed  an  Historical  Sketch   of  St.  Giles' 

Cathedral  by  Wh.  Ghaubbbb,  LL.D.    W.  Si  B.  Chambers. 

A  Discourse  on  Scottish  Church  History  from  the  Reformation 

to  the  Present  Time.     With  Prefatory  Bemarks  on  St. 

Giles'  LectureB,  &e.     By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 

Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Scotch  are  a  very  ecclesiastical  people. 

If  BO,  it  is  certain  that  their  tastes  are  well  considered  by  those  whose  duty 

it  is  to  cater  for  them.    This  volume  is  a  saUeut  example.    Here  we  have 

in  the  compass  of  some  370  pages  a  succinct  and  most  picturesque  reiumi 

of  Scottish  Church  history  from  the  earUest  period  to  the  present  time. 

The  chapters  were  originally  delivered  as  lectures,  first  in  St.  Giles", 

Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  the  Park  Churoh,  Glasgow  ;  hut  the  writers 

have  hod  clearly  in  view  their  deatmation  io  print,  and  have  been  careful 

not  to  indulge  in  enoh  rhetoric  or  repetition  as  is  only  too  common  in  the 
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lecture.  Probably  the  most  valuable,  as  they  are  to  us  the  most  interest- 
iDR,  lectures  ore  the  first  two  in  the  volume,  on  '  Heathen  Scotlaud'  and 
'  Earl;  Christian  Scotland,'  with  grooiouB  glimpses  of  St.  Columba  and  8t> 
Cutbbert.  But  those  on  the  '  Reformation  of  John  Knox '  and  the '  Church 
of  the  Eighteenth  Centorj '  are  abto  admirable  ;  while  the  lost  two,  though 
touching  matters  more  lilcely  to  give  rise  to  discussion,  are  done  with  cou< 
siderable  tact  and  judgnient.  There  are  two  points  brought  out  in  tliese 
lectures  which  English  readers  are  not  likely  to  be  quite  prepared  for. 
First,  that  the  Scottish  Reformation  was  for  less  a  fight  against  forms  or 
even  doctrines  than  for  the  integrity  of  the  Word  of  Ood  itsel£  The 
strife  against  episcopacy  was  altogether  a  thing  of  late  growth.  Knox 
had  ministered  in  Episcopalian  Churches  in  England,  and  was  in  nowise 
a  bigot  for  Presbyterian  forms.  The  other  point  is  that  Dissent  was  not 
in  Scotland  bsAed  at  first  on  any  grounds  allied  to  Volantaryiem.  The 
Dissenlers,  as  in  England,  have  only  been  gradually  educated  iuto  this 
principle,  and  this  gradual  education  is  one  of  the  most  telling  faots  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Dr.  Chambers  has  accumulated  most  curious  points  about 
St.  Qiles'  Church.  The  lecturers  have  maint^ued  a  commendable 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  the  volume  should 
have  an  interest  for  many  outside  the  Scottish  Churches. 

Concerning  Bishop  Wordsworth's  strictures  on  these  Lectures,  and  on  the 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we  cau  say  only  that  they  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  with  its  three  orders  of 
bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  ore  of  Divine  ordination,  New  Testament 
record,  and  of  early  church  precedent.  Thus,  commenting  on  a  statement 
by  one  of  the  lecturers,  that '  under  the  influence  of  Andrew  Melville,  the 
Assembly  of  1575  (three  years  after  Knox's  death),  declared  that  the  name 
bishop  properly  belongs  to  all  who  had  charge  of  a  flock ;  and  all  scholara 
are  now  agreed  that,  according  to  apostolic  usage,  the  assembly  was 
right.'  The  bishop  repUes,  'I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  "all 
scholars '' who  are  gifted  with  the  least  logical  sagacity  are  aWaie  that 
the  Assembly  was  not  right  in  that  instance,  but  wrong.'  High  Chni«h- 
men,  like  the  Bourbons,  forget  notliing  and  learn  nothing.  The  time  has 
come,  after  the  researches  and  oonclusions  of  the  lost  few  years,  when 
reasonable  men  iltc  jostified  in  refusing  to  spend  time  and  argument  upon 
men  whom  no  amount  of  evidence  can  convince.  We  must  leave  tJie 
bishop  and  his  school  to  dream  on  in  their  fool's  paradise. 

How  India  waa  won  by  England  under  Clive  and  Hoitingt. 

With  a  Chapter  on  Afghanistan.    By  the  Ber.  Bouchier 

Wriy  Savile,  M.A.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Savile  tells  over  again  in  a  papular  way  and  with  materials  derived 

from  other  histories  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  India.    He  is  perhaps  a 

little  wordy,  but  his  estimates  are  on  tlie  whole  joat,  and  he  is  not  ashamed 

of  the  moral  and  Christian  tests  which  must  be  appUed  to  nations  as  well 

as  to  individuals.    We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  he  had  been  a 
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Uttle  less  pasMOD&te  in  his  terms  of  dennaciatioii  even  of  Uia  iniqaitv  o( 
the  Afi;hnD  «-ar.  Strong  langnoKe  does  not  strengthen  armament  or  become 
history.     A<i  B  popolnr  book  for  young  people,  Mr.  Bavile*B  woric  may  ba 


French  History  for  English  Children.  By  Sarah  Brook. 
Mncmillan  and  Co. 
MixB  Brook  hafi  sapplied  a.  lack  in  Engliab  literatnre.  Ws  have  three 
or  foar  elementary  historieB  of  France,  but  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded 
in  efilabliBhing  itself  in  popular  favour.  Indeed  the  liistory  of  France 
IB  but  little  known  to  English  people  generally ;  less  perhaps  tban  the 
history  of  any  of  the  great  European  countries.  Guisot's  History  for  bis 
Oiandchiidren  has  done  Bometbing,  bnt  it  is  too  large  for  populiir  use. 
Uisii  Itroiik,  foUowiog  the  Unas  of  Ouizot,  tells  iu  a  careful,  Eixuple,  and 
interesting  way  the  story  of  the  French  people,  and  by  happy  touches, 
pictures,  and  anecdotes  gives  interest  to  her  narrative  by  throwing  upon 
it  various  side  lights.  Miss  Brook  is  much  simpler  than  the  stately 
Qnizot  could  possibly  be.  At  the  same  time  she  somewhat  lucks  tlte 
inspiration  which  is  the  natural  gift  of  successful  writers  for  children. 
She  does  not  escape  the  common  error  of  history  in  making  kings  and 
ware  the  Htiiple  of  the  nation's  history.  The  luetory  of  miers,  politicians, 
and  waniorB  ia  not  the  history  of  a  people.  Nevertlieless,  Miss  Brook  has 
mitten  an  iiunsually  attractive  history  and  done  a  really  needful  service. 

Thomas   CarlyU.      By   Moncdbe    D.    Con  way.      IlluBtrated. 

Chntto  and  WiodQB. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tliomaa  Carlyle.     Edited 

by  BioHABD  Hernb  Shepherd,  assisted  by  Gharlbs  N. 

Williamson.    Two  Vols.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Tliese  tiro  books  are  somewhat  belated,  though  there  is  much  of  interest 
in  both.  The  lives  of  Carlyle  by  Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr.  Nieol  may  be  said 
to  liave  met  the  immediate  demand,  and  the  public  may  now  be  well 
content  lo  wait  till  Mr.  Fronde  can  tell  the  whole  story  anUioritatively. 
Ur.  Conway  has  erred  somewhat  in  too  much  mixine  np  reflection  with  his 
narrative  ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  almost  daily  interconrse 
with  Mr.  Carlyle  during  tlielater  yearsof  his  life,  and  has  many  anecdotes 
uid  incidents  to  give  which  tiivow  much  light  on  his  master's  peooh'ar 
habits  and  idiosyncrasy.  And,  to  speak  truth,  Mr.  Conway  is  eomewbattoo 
much  of  an  apologist.  We  could  have  well  dispensed  with  some  of  his 
remarks  in  tltis  line.  For  original  matter  Mr.  Conway  has  conversations 
on  maoy  subjects  to  repeat,  a  few  letters  to  give,  and  he  presents  in  an 
appendix  a  series  of  valuable  epistles  written  by  Mr.  Carlyle  to  fellow 
stadents  between  1814  and  1B2B,  with  some  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  full  of 
character,  and  one  to  Emerson,  which  have  l>eea  carefully  preserved  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Ireland  of  Manchester.     Mr.  Conway  ia  vary  good  upon 
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the  early  life  at  Ecclefecban,  and  the  effect  upon  Cnrlyle  of  bis  parentage 
and  the  pnritan  religion  of  his  home  j  but  he  foils  to  eee  clearly,  or  at  leaet 
to  make  plain  to  ns,  the  traits  in  Corlyle  that  determined  him  to  Goethe- 
woreliip,  in  opposition  to  all  his  theoretical  teachings,  or  to  reconcile  these 
tendencies  with  the  peculiar  rein  of  pessimistic  fatalism  which  to  the  end 
obtained  together  with  a  fevered  celebration  of  work  as  worHhip.  If  this 
point  hod  been  thoroughly  eeized,  we  might  then  have  been  led  to  uuder- 
Btnnd  more  fully  the  reason  why  Carlyle  saw  it  to  be  consistent  with  his 
theory  of  life  and  literature  to  discredit  Sir  Walter  Scott  ns  far  as  lie 
eonlil.  Mr.  Couwny  cannot  conceal  that  Carlyle  waif  sometimea  need- 
lessly I' ado,  that  he  was  very  opioionative,  and  wanted  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
deference  as  well  an  management ;  that,  in  fact,  companionship  with  him 
on  equal  terms  was  somewhat  difficult.  Mr.  Conway  goes  deeper  than 
he  thinks  when  he  says  that  '  Carlyle  was  always  most  patient  when  he 
was  vigorouely  grappled  with  about  his  facts,  perhaps  from  a  half- 
consciousness  tliat  there  lay  Lis  weakness,  and  ii-om  a  natural  honesty 
of  mind.'  He  gives  Carlyle,  in  our  opinion,  far  too  much  credit  for 
modified  opinions  about  slavery.  No  rcottal  of  occidental  association  of 
evils  with  t))e  system  ought  to  have  influenceil  Carlyle,  as  Mr.  Conway 
says  t!mt  he  was  influenced.  And  his  lack  of  delicate  cousiderntion  for 
others  is  proved  by  many  details.  'A  man  ouce  came  in,'  says  Mr. 
Conn-ay,  '  Ba3ring  that  lie  had  been  studying  Cnrlyle's  books,  and  was 
oonviucod  by  them  tliat  every  man  had  some  work  to  do  iu  the  world. 
He  had  come  to  ask  help  in  trying  to  find  out  what  hi^  own  work  wae. 
"  Ye're  a  great  fool,"  exclaimed  Carlyle,  "  to  come  to  me  to  learn  what 
yon  have  got  to  find  out  with  your  heart's  blood."  '  Whicli  may  perhaps 
have  been  true,  bnt  was  not  considerate,  and  certainly  not  hkely  in  any 
way  to  )telp  a  disciple,  and  the  less  the  more  sincere  that  the  disciple  was. 
The  practical  aoknowledgment  of  the  merely  tbeoretioal  character  ot 
Carlyle's  teachings  is  brought  out  here  only  too  strongly.  Mr.  Conway  is 
very  able,  very  reverent,  and  very  careful,  but  his  book  remains  too 
affected  and  fragmentary  fully  to  answer  ite  purpose. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  book  is  more  ambitious,  but  it  foils  jnst  in  Uie  measore 
of  its  ambition.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  industry,  the  watohfulness, 
the  determination  with  whioh  he  has  gone  abont  his  work.  He  has 
ferreted  out  in  obscure  corners  writings  which  Mr.  Carlyle  certainly  would 
not  now  have  acknowledged,  or  allowed  to  be  printed.  One  of  these. 
'Cruthersand  Jonson,' is  given  in  fidl;  bat  only  touches  here  and  there 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  was  Carlyle's.  It  is  crude  and  youthful 
knd  lacks  the  touch  that  is  his.  It  appeared  in  '  Fraser '  for  January, 
1681.  Many  letters  have  been  unearthed,  and  on  the  whole  we  Ji've  a 
pretty  full  and  continuous  account  of  Carlyle's  life  from  tlte  first  to  tlie 
lost,  helped  considerably  by  the  foot  of  some  personal  intercomse  with 
Carlyle  and  some  correspondence  witli  him.  But  the  detail  runs  ever 
and  anon  into  dryness,  wholly  nnreUeved  by  that  delicate  and  enlivening 
touch  which  only  genius  can  impart.  We  feel  that  the  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  have  been  in  some  degree  inadequately  presented  to 
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na  rather  tlian  that  ft  final  judgment  hoe  in  aaj  way  been  pronounced. 
Some  of  the  lettere  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Parker,  the  pabUsher,  are  valoable ;  bttt 
they  are  bo  for  the  revehittoD  of  traits  not  always  of  the  kind  qnite  (o  elevate 
Carlyle  in  our  good  opinion.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  more  Bncoessfnl  in  his 
epitomes  tmd  his  criticiEois  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  works ;  but  then  this  is  ground 
that  liad  been  effectively  occupied  previously.  Perhaps  the  beet  part  of 
the  book  is  Mr.  Williamson's  first  chapter,  which,  in  spit«  of  the  many 
diffloulties  in  the  way,  is  exceedingly  fresh  and  intereeting.  On  the 
whole,  tiie  book  lacks  force  and  character — that  indescribable  individoality 
and  glow  which  the  subject  so  invariably  ooininniiicol«d  to  everythlnf; 
that  he  touched.  We  read  on  and  on,  but  somewhat  do  not  feel  that  we 
reach  the  point  we  had  hoped  for,  and  realize  anew  the  old  saying  that 
not  every  man  who  grasps  an  oar  can  row  the  boat  o'er  the  deep  »ea. 

Major-General  Sir  Tkomat  Munro,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Governor 
of  Madrat.  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir  and 
Notes,  by  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.  In  Two  VoIb. 
C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 
ESr  Thomas  Munro  was  connected  with  India  in  the  most  important  and 
palmy  days  of  that  great  dependency.  Few  men  have  ever  possessed  at  any 
time  eo  great  and  tliorough  a  knowledge  of  her  people  and  her  want  as 
that  which  he  acquired  during  the  period  of  his  governorship  of  Madras. 
Upwards  of  fif^  years  ago  Mr.  Gleig  gave  to  the  English  pubUc  a  record 
of  the  services,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  opinions,  of  the  statesman  who  was 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  tlie  many  able  men  who  have  token 
a  part  in  founding  and  administering  our  British  Indian  Empire.  It  is 
really  remarkable  how  in  times  of  crisis  men  have  been  continually  raised 
up  who  have  by  their  sagacity  and  prudence  preserved  to  the  British 
Crown  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  conspicuous  jewels.  It  was  highly 
neoessary  that  the  papers  and  minutes  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro  should  be 
competently  edited ;  and  no  one  couhl  be  better  fitted  for  the  tsak,  both 
from  his  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs  and  his  intimacy  with  the  career  ef 
the  distinguished  man  whose  Ufe's  record  is  here  traced,  than  Sir  Alex. 
S.  Arbuthnot,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Oovemor-OeneraL  The 
editor's  arrangement  of  the  papers  contained  in  these  volumes  can  have 
been  no  Ught  task,  and  it  has  been  judiciously  executed.  There  is  a  sense 
of  method  observed  that  to  the  critic  is  grateful  and  pleasant.  Wehave  docu- 
ments classified  under  five  heads  :  Bevenue,  Judicial,  Political,  Military, 
and  Miscellaneous.  Those  who  desire  to  penetrate  to  the  root  of  Indian 
questions  have  hero  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  for  Monro's  minntes 
and  official  papers  embody  the  writer's  views  on  the  land  tenures  of  the 
south  of  India,  and  especially  on  the  ryotwar  system  of  land  revenue, 
with  which  his  name  and  authori^  have  so  long  been  identified.  They 
also  contain  his  opinions  on  the  judicial  and  pohce  administration,  on  the 
treatment  of  native  feudatory  chiefs,  on  native  education,  on  the 
employment  and  advancement  of  natives  in  the  public  service,  on  the 
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native  turmj,  on  fomiaes,  on  the  press,  and  indeed  on  most  of  the 
importaot  qaoBttons  which  in  Uonro'e  time,  and  since,  have  enf^ed  the 
attention  and  taxed  the  powers  of  the  mlers  of  India.  Indian  polity  is 
a  stndy  for  a  lifetime  ;  and  Bncb  men  aa  Lawrence,  who  gave  the  best 
jears  of  their  life  to  it,  not  only  reader  the  greatest  possible  serrice 
to  the  natives  of  India,  but  do  much  towards  cutting  the  Oordian  knot 
of  Indian  gOTernment,  which  lias  been  such  a  constant  source  of  per- 
plexity to  OUT  home  govemments.  The  editor  of  these  volames 
has  written  an  able  and  compendious  narrative  of  Monro's  military 
and  administratiTe  career,  and  of  the  prinoipal  events  in  the  history 
of  British  India  between  the  important  years  of  1760  and  1827.  This 
Talnable  historical  survey  leads  up  to  the  time  when  Munro  assumed 
the  governorship  of  Madras  in  the  year  18^.  He  had,  however,  before 
this  time  been  long  making  a  position  for  himself  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  tliere  are  many  of  his  observationB  and 
minutes  that  might  now  be  turned  to  with  advantage  by  Ur.  Orant  DnB, 
the  Qovemor  just  appointed  to  the  Presidency.  The  memoir  is  also 
valuable  for  its  explanatory  observations  on  questions  connected  with 
the  revenue  and  judicial  administration,  which  are  discussed  in  the 
mhintes,  and  which,  involving  as  tliey  do  allusions  to  facts  and  oir- 
coustances  not  familiar  to  persons  in  England,  require  some  explana> 
tion.  Upon  this  very  important  qnestion  of  revenue,  *  the  salient  feature 
of  Munro's  policy  was  to  accept  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  as 
he  found  them,  and  not  to  introduce  any  alterations  which  were  not 
ftbsolately  necessary.'  We  are  glad  to  see  tliat  one  point  of  Mr. 
Bright's  Indian  policy  was  always  endorsed  by  Sir  T.  Munro,  when  he 
eloquently  insisted  upon  the  association  of  the  natives  in  the  service  of  tho 
State,  if  only  for  tlie  purpose  of  calling  out  their  better  qualities.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  if  this  policy  were  more  extensively  adopted,  its  beneficial 
effects,  as  obsarvable  upon  the  native  mind,  would  very  speedily  be  mani- 
fested. Judicial,  monetary,  political,  military,  and  other  questions  are  here 
dealt  with,  with  a  fulness  of  information  that  is  simply  invaluable  to  any 
one  who  is  engaged  in  studying  the  economical  and  social  aspects  of  tlia 
grei^st  of  our  British  dependencies.  This  work  is  not  only  a  worthy  pre- 
sentment of  a.  distinguished  Indian  administrator,  but  it  throws  many 
Talnable  side  lights  upon  qnestioos  of  Indian  policy,  which  unfortonately 
have  taxed  the  energies  of  English  statesmen  for  generations  past,  and 
threaten  to  tax  them  for  many  generations  yet  to  oome.  Ko  person  can 
rise  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes  without  having  acquired  much  solid 
information  concemiog  the  welfare  and  government  of  our  possessions  in 
the  East. 

From  Log  Cabin   to   White  House.     The  Story  of  President 
Garfield's  Career.    By  Williau    M.  Thater.    Hodder 
and  Stongliton. 
The  tragic  death  of  President  Garfield  gives  special  interest  to  this 

volume,  which  its  own  intrinsic  qualities  will  justify.    It  has  become  a 
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nniform  ciutom  for  e!»cli  PresiilBut  of  tbe  United  States  to  have  ft  memoir 
of  him  publisfaeJ.  Two  liave  ali'eAdy  appeared  of  General  Qarfield — odi 
b;  Captain  Mason,  which  we  strongly  commended  in  our  last  unmber, 
Mid  the  one  before  us,  which,  though  difTerent  in  hterary  character,  we 
«tn  commend  as  highly :  both  were  published  just  after  his  election. 
Mr.  Thayet  tells  with  a  good  deal  of  literary  and  dramatic  power  the 
Btery  of  QeneraJ  Garfield's  career,  and  it  reveals  a  man  of  great  and  noble 
qnalitieB  both  intellectual  and  religious.  His  election  to  the  Preeident's 
ehaur,  although  the  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  the  almost  destitute  child 
of  a  poor  widow,  who  until  three  years  of  age  never  knew  tbe  luxury  of 
a  pair  of  shoes,  was  yet  but  the  nataral  sequence  of  bis  distinelivs 
character  and  uoble  career.  It  was  no  fortnitous  party  selection.  Ha 
WHS  in  every  way  as  worthy  and  noble  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  sorrow  of 
the  cinlized  world  at  bis  untimely  death  is  an  instinctive  recognition  of 
the  greatness  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  ofQoe  of  the  President.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  stories  of  onr  time. 

Landor.  By  Sjdhet  Coltin,  M.A..,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art,  Cambridgo.  (English  Men  of  Letters.)  Macmillan 
and  Go. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  very  best  of  this  series,  good  as  not  a  few  of  its  pre- 
decessors have  been.  lAndor  is  at  once  an  inviting  and  a  tantalising  sab- 
ject.  Along  with  great  insight  and  artistic  self-command  Uiere  was  in  him 
a  tornado-like  intensity,  a  wrong-headed  and  unreasonable  petulance,  and 
complete  incapaci^  to  judge  calmly,  even  in  matters  which  belong  alone 
to  the  jaJgment.  With  an  intellect  of  the  finest  and  most  exacting  type, 
it  seemed  as  though  there  were  wedded  the  passion  and  the  petnlance  of 
a  child,  as  if  one  side  of  his  nature  remained  nndeveloped.  As  a  writer 
and  as  a  man  it  would  seem  as  though  he  revealed  wholly  opposiU 
attributes.  Where  in  literature  shall  we  look  for  more  of  sanity,  of  grace, 
of  severe  self-restraint  than  in  Lauder's  '  Imaginary  Conversations '  f 
Where,  again,  shall  we  meet  with  the  record  of  more  irrational  and  ill- 
judged  actions  than  io  that  of  Savage  Landor.  Carlyle  said  of  Xiandor, 
as  a  deduction  from  some  of  his  writings,  that  he  was  *  an  unsubduabls 
old  Boman,'  and  that  his  'sentences  were  like  the  ring  of  Roman  swords 
on  tbe  helmets  of  barbarians ; '  but  this,  though  certainly  expressive  and 
fine,  is  characteristic  of  only  a  small  portion  of  Lander's  writings. 
Judged  from  them  alone,  we  should  think  of  the  author  as  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  of  many  interests,  but  of  a  retired  and  meditativs 
i-ather  tbnn  an  active  temperament,  predisposed  to  solitude,  yet  with  an 
imperious  necessity  for  social  contact  in  reaction,  realizing  often  the  force 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  words — 

'All,  two  desires  toss  about 

Tlie  poet's  restless  blood. 
One  draws  him  te  the  world  without, 

And  one  to  solitude.' 
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But  in  LaudoF  the  reaction  was  from  studious  plensure  to  wild  conflict 
with  ordinary  order  and  authoritj.  He  quarrelled  with  almost  every  one 
be  was  associated  with  in  his  properties;  he  indnlged  in  violent  outborsts 
against  Italian  autliorities,  and  subjected  himself  in  England  to  a  paiufol 
action  for  hbel,  which  made  him  su  exile  in  liis  old  a^ ;  and  he  found 
himself  at  htet  largely  unburdened  of  his  wealth  and  its  responsibilities; 
bnt  he  always  found  in  literary  exercises  a  rare  and  refined  pleasure  whicb 
atoned  to  him  for  outward  trials  and  losses.  Mr.  Colvin  has  told  well  the 
th«  stoty  of  the  life,  omitting  no  point  that  is  of  significance,  even  though 
it  qualifies  the  estimate  that  must  be  formed  of  his  character.  He  is  im- 
partial, bnt  he  is  at  the  same  time  nn  enthusiast.  The  exquisite  tone  oi 
Laudot's  writing,  the  serene  Rrace  and  unconscious  ease  and  polish  of  it, 
dehghts  him ;  he  could  dwell  long  on  many  a  sentence  with  loving 
analysis.  But  he  knows  that  a.  mere  Uterary  exercise  is  not  what  is 
wanted  in  this  case,  and  he  has  wisely  set  himself  to  present  in  snuUl 
compass  a  really  readable  sketch  of  Landor's  remarkable  life,  of  which, 
owing  to  the  voluminousness  and  egotism  of  Mr.  Foster's  biography,  then 
was  the  more  need. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  Georoe  Barnett  Smith.  (Eoglisli 
FoHtieal  Leaders.)  William  iBbister  (Limited). 
This  is  the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  use&l  series,  each  one 
summarizing  iu  the  short  compass  of  some  two  hundred  pages  the  main 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  recent  times,  hving  and  dead. 
It  fallows  in  the  wake  of  some  admirable  series,  promising  to  do  tat 
political  leaders  very  mnch  what  Messrs.  Macmillana'  series  has  done  for 
English  literary  leaders.  Mr.  Bamett  Smith  has  written  with  great  oate. 
He  has  gathered  liis  material  industriously  and  from  many  sources,  and 
set  it  forward  attractively,  not  miseiug  any  of  the  more  prominent  truta 
in  the  chaiacter  of  Peel.  His  slow  and  cautious  method  of  advancing  to 
results,  bis  spirit  of  compromise,  his  way  of  satisfying  lumself  that  he  has 
seen  all  the  dif&culties  in  the  way  before  taking  a  definite  step — all  this 
is  admirably  brought  out  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  most  out- 
standing movements  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  Feel,  from  these  oharae- 
teristics,  is  iiot  a  subject  to  permit  much  pictmresqueness  or  colour,  but 
Mr.  Barnett  Smith  has  throughout  written  with  clearness  and  a  subdued 
enthusiasm  for  the  high  moral  character,  the  sinoerity  and  zeal  of  the 
man ;  and  his  picture  of  the  touching  circnmBtances  of  the  great  politician's 
death  is  informed  by  real  biographical  instinct. 

Wordsworth :  a  Biographical  Sketch.  With  Selections  from 
his  Writings  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  By  Andrew  Jaukb 
SiMiNOTOK.  Blackie  and  Sons. 
.  This  is  a  volume  of  a  series  that  promises  to  be  useful,  called  '  Men  of 
Light  and  Leading,'  after  the  apt  phrase  appropriated  by  Mr.  D'lsraeli 
Mr.  Symington  has  somewhat  lowered  the  claims  of  Wordsworth  to  the 
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pnind  title  by  ftUowing  himMlf  to  emphftsize  the  fot&l  decline  of  tmr  great 
nature-poet  into  cold  conservatism  in  bis  old  age — a  decline  whidi  \nu 
bold  by  Mr.  Browning  to  justify  the  composition  and  title  of  his  remai^abU 
poem, '  A  Lost  Leader; '  as  he  has  recently  himself  plainly  confessed,  and  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  canons  in  one  of  the  Appendices  to  Mr.  Baxlon  Fonnan's 
Shelley.  Mr.  Symington  has  somewhat  erred  in  this ;  and  he  has,  in 
OUT  idea,  somewhat  failed  in  an  adequate  analysis  or  estimate  of  Words- 
worth's genina — a  genius  which  seems  simple,  bat  was  in  reality  very 
complex,  combining  extreme  simpUcity  with  extreme  self-assertion,  pride 
veiled  nnder  humility,  and  great  sensitiTe  impresubility,  together  with 
wonderful  powers  of  abstinence  and  of  endurance.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hutton  baa 
very  aptly  emphasized  the  peculiar  reserve  and  eeonomy  which  mart: 
Wordsworth.  He  will  not  consent  to  waste  even  tenderness  by  amy 
excessive  expression  of  it,  and  believes  that  poetry  gains,  and  only  g&iiu, 
by  this  form  of  vicarious  self-denial.  The  natnral  tendency  of  the  poet  is 
to  expression,  and  it  is  generally  held  tliat  spontaneous  expression — of  the 
poetic  kind,  at  all  events — tends  to  weaken  the  springs  of  action.  Words- 
worth well  shows  that  within  certain  limits  poetic  meditation  will  only 
■trengtben  character  and  impart  robustness.  He  succeeded  in  realizing 
this;  but  if  he  gained  in  height  he  lost  in  breadth  by  the  process,  and 
Bomewhat  lost  in  cleamees  also,  as  the  higher  peaks  are  most  often  veiled 
in  mists  ;  to  emerge,  however,  all  the  more  impressively,  and  with  more 
mellow  lights  surrounding  them.  Mr.  Symington  does  no  service  in  the 
way  of  aiding  us  to  understand  what  seem  disparate  inflaenoes  in 
Wordsworth ;  bat  he  has  written  an  interesting  biography,  aptly  woiting 
into  it  a  very  fair  and  expressive  selection  from  the  poems.  It  could  not 
be  bat  that  a  book  done  on  this  plan  should  have  much  to  attract  readers, 
Bspecially  young  readers ;  and  this  Mr.  Symington's  work  certainly  has. 
Of  no  high  critical  value,  it  will  form  a  convenient  and  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  man  and  hie  writings;  and  in  thia  respect 
we  very  oordially  commend  it.  The  Life  of  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  tedious  ever  written,  and  an  epitome  of  it  done  even 
with  ordinary  intelligenoe  could  not  (ail  to  be  interesting;  and  Mr. 
Symington's  study  most  assuredly  is  interesting. 

A  Viiit  to  Ab}f$»inia.     An  Account  of  Travel  in  Modem 

Ethiopia.    By  W.  Winbtahlby,  late  4th  HoBsara.     Two 

Vols.    HoTBt  and  Blacbett. 

In  spite  of  the  great  interest  which  the  modem  Ethiopia  should  have 

for  us,  not  less  on  account  of  its  mongrel  Christiaoity  than  on  account  of 

its  bearing  on  the  development  of  progress  in  Egypt,  aad,  indeed,  on  the 

whole  of  the  Nile  Valley,  it  is  astonishing  how  Uttle  we  really  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Winstanley  has  done  something  to  help  as  to  a  really  clear  and  satiE&e. 

tory  idea  of  its  condition.    From  his  account  it  would  eeem  that  there 

mbains  much  to  be  done  before  even  civilization  is  reached,  notwith- 

fltauding  a  siiperfleial  coating  of  Christian  profession.  The  most  barbarous 
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ODBtoms  are  observed  alongside  of  ClmetioD  ceremonial ;  and  there  is  ia 
man;  of  the  observances  a  amack  of  old  Jewiab  grandeur.  '  Fanaticism 
and  superstition,'  be  says, '  are  firmly  engrained  in  the  native  mind,  nnd 
a  blind,  unreasoning  belief  in  the  sacred  power  of  the  priesthood  prevails 
in  all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant.  The  dread  threat  of  ei- 
oommunication  is  both  feared  and  ex.eTdsed,  and  penances  of  all  sorts  are 
enforced  npoQ  all  religions  delinquents.  The  faitli  of  Abyssinia  is  a  com- 
plicated mass  of  outward  observances,  fasts,  and  festivals,  a  grafting  of 
the  Christian  belief  upon  the  Slosaio  ;  and  tlie  constantly  recurring  holy 
days  entail  a  Ufa  of  idleness  npon  the  population ;  for  sot  only  is 
abstinence  from  food  enjoined  during  fasts,  but  also  %  cessation  froni 
labour.  Sit  months  out  of  twelve  ore  thns  devoted  to  laziness  and 
-weakening  of  the  muscular  system.* 

The  whole  chapter  on  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  packed  fidl  of  valnable 
facts  on  aU  matters  connected  with  the  subject.  Christians  are  respected 
from  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  Christians,  and  this  is  surely  some- 
thing. Mr.  Winstanley's  experience,  extending  over  a  considerable 
period,  is  ample  proof  of  this.  He  was  uniformly  well  received,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration ;  even  the  slightly  offended  tone 
of  the  rather  petulant  Bas  of  Baramba  was  accidental  —  more  dne  to 
personal  feeling  than  to  any  set  policy  of  opposition  or  desire  to  obstruct. 
In  Abyssinia  the  feudal  form  lias  survived,  and  is  still  efficient  together 
with  a  strong  central  monarchy.  It  would  appear  that  up  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date  the  feudal  chiefs  hod  it  pretty  well  all  their  own  way. 
The  vigour  and  determination  of  the  present  King  John — of  whom 
Colonel  Gordon  quite  recently  gave  a  full  account — at  lost  sufficed  to  bring 
them  into  proper  relation  to  the  throne,  and  now  the  state  of  the  country 
may  be  regarded  as  settled ;  the  chiefs  generally  recognizing  the  limits 
wiUiia  which  they  must  submit,  while  retaining  a  considerable  margin  of 
independence.  His  description  of  Khartoum  and  the  style  of  life  in  tlis 
Sjudan  is  very  attractive,  nnd  witli  the  better  class  of  Arabs  he  appears 
to  have  got  on  well  everywhere.  Indeed,  ha  must  Lave  'taking 'ways 
with  him,  '  My  Domestic  Establishment '  in  Waabirat,  with  the  '  Life  in 
a  Tree,'  are  both  very  genuine  and  soUd.  Mr.  Winstanley's  book  is  not 
only  interesting  on  account  of  the  fresh  facts  it  communicates  about  a  re' 
markable  country,  but  it  is  well  lightad  up  by  adventure.  His  account  of 
his  voyage  to  Suez  is  very  good,  and  his  description  of  the  Jeddah  pilgrims, 
of  whom  he  saw  just  rather  too  much  for  his  own  comfort,  is  rertUy 
brilliant,  and  now  and  then  charged  with  humour.  On  the  whole,  the 
volumes  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  English  repertory  of  travel,  and 
fully  deserve  the  success  that  should  fall  to  the  readable  record  of  a  well- 
timed  and  successful  though  arduous  enterprise. 

The  Countries  of  the  World.    By  Eobert  Browb,  M,A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  VI.     Casgell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 
The  present  volume  includes  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  with  Africa  generally,  from  Egypt  to  Morocco  on  the  north,  tho 
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western  oout  tc  the  Cape>  and  Portn^uesa  Eaat  Africa :  Oceanic  Islands 
Id  the  ladiui  and  AUantio  Oce»D8 :  and  Europe  ia  its  geDeralfeatnrefl.aDd 
t^peoisUy  in  ita  Latin  snd  Germanic  stftUs.  This  volnme  completes  the  work. 
Iti&not  a  historical,  or  a  gBOgmphieal,  or  an  antUropological  account  of  the 
world.  It  is  wliat  Dr.  Browne  calls  '  a  cine  Look,'  pointing  ont  what  ia 
of  most  interest  in  every  department,  and  indicating  rather  than  exbanst- 
inji  sourcSB  of  ioformatioQ.  It  very  admirably  blcnda  together  elemonts 
of  description,  history,  and  anecdote,  which  make  the  work  tboronglily 
popular,  io  that  ordinary  readers  wiU  bo  as  mneh  iaterested  as  tliey 
are  instracted.  It  is  typical  of  a  class  of  books  which  liavo  come  into 
Togue  in  modern  times,  and  of  which  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Messis. 
Cassell  are  the  great  purveyors.  Encyclopedic  in  character,  their  io- 
formation  is  select  and  indicative,  and  every  sonroe  of  literary  and 
pictorial  illustration  is  laid  nnder  contribution  by  skilful  editors  to  make 
tliem  attractive.  Dr.  Browne  lias  hod  *  the  world  beforo  him  where  ta 
choose,'  his  personal  qualifications  for  his  work  derived  from  extAnsiva 
travels,  lo^e  reading,  auil  a  fine  intuitive  literary  faculty,  are  of  a  higli 
order,  and  his  repertory  of  information  ia  therefore  esoeptioni^y  rich  and 
attractive  to  both  yonng  and  old. 

Neir/ouadland  to  Manitoba.  By  W.  FitiSEii  Bae.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 
Mr.  Fraser  Boa  was  one  of  two  gentlemen  sent  ont  by  'The  Times' 
newspaper  to  report  on  the  resoarcos  generally  of  North-Western  America, 
but  particularly  on  its  capabihty  of  cereal  growth.  And  he  has  cer- 
tainly done  his  work  well.  He  is  close  and  earefid  in  his  methods  of 
observation,  and  chronicles  results  in  a  clear  and  ^-igorons  way.  He 
landed  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  from  that  point  commenced  his 
travels  towards  the  wilds  of  Northern  America.  In  Newfoundland  itself 
he  found  that  more  than  a  thousand  square  miles  of  excellent  agricultural 
country  lies  ready  for  the  emigrant,  while  the  mineral  wealth  that  rests 
nntouched  is  immense,  and  the  fishing  excellent.  He  proceeded  by  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  thence  by  the  new  Intercolonial 
Itailway  &om  If  ova  Scotia  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  reaching  the  province  of  Manitoba 
hy  Duluth  and  the  Bed  River.  Fart  of  the  gronnd  has  been  described 
before,  but  never  in  the  same  style  as  Mr.  Bae  has  adopted.  His  pictnre 
is  most  attractive,  and  inspires  high  hopes  for  that  oonntiy  in  the  fhture. 
*  There,'  he  says,  '  year  after  year,  the  summer  sun  floods  witii  warmth 
millions  of  acres  where  beantlfal  prairie  flowers  bloom  and  wither,  and 
nutritions  grasses  spring  up  and  decay.  The  snows  of  winter  cover  the 
earth  with  a  garment  which,  though  apparently  a  cold  shroud,  is  really  a 
warm  mantle.  Game  breeds  and  dies  witliout  yielding  food  to  more  tlian 
a  few  hunters.  Fish  spawn  fills  the  lakes  ond  rivers  without  being 
utilized,  to  vary  or  constitate  the  subsistence  of  more  than  a  few  Indians. 
I  have  seen  a  lai^e  part  of  the  American  continent.    I  have  marvelled  at 
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-the  enterprise  wbicb  has  converted  eo  mnoti  of  it  from  a  wilderneaa  into 
a  garden.  No  other  tra«t  caa  ao  easily  undergo  the  same  traoBrormation 
-OS  the  Conndian  Far  West.'  The  book  is  packed  foil  of  facts,  presented 
in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  and  can  be  safely  recommended  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  to  intending  emigrants,  to  whom  it  will  be  a 

Itagbfi,   Tennessee.     Being  some  Accoant   of  the  Settlemont 

FoaQ<)ed  on  the  Cumberland  FlateftO,  &c.    By  Thoua.s 

HuaHES.    With  n  Report  on  the  Soils  of  the  Plateau  by 

the  Hon.  F.  W.  Killabrew,  A.M.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

A  book  written  with  all '  Tom  Brown's'  literary  skill  and  charm,  giving 

jin  account,  first,  of  the  social  uecaasitioa  of  modem  English  life,  which 

lender  necessary  snch  enterprizee  a*  the  Tennesse  settlement,  full  of  wisa 

discernment  and  snggestion ;  next,  of  the  country  of  Uie  settlement  itself, 

this  being  a  reprint  of  If r.  Hughes'  letters  to  'The  Spectator;'  and  tbirdly, 

-of  the  agricullural  and  otber  capabilities  of  the  district.    The  enterprise 

has  excited  much  interest  botb  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and 

will  apparently  be  abundantly  justified  by  its  auccesa.    Its  wise  social, 

jnoral,  and  commercial  regulations  offer  an  attractive  field  for  emigration 

for  tbe  sons  and  daugbteca  of  omr  professional  classes  and  Bquireorcby. 

At  any  rate,  this  very  charming  book  is  worth  their  serious  attention. 


POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

LeUen,  SpeecktB,  and  Tracts  on  Irish  Affairs.  By  Edmund 
BoREE.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
■With  a  Preface.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  done  a  good  and  a  timely  service  in  this  collection  of  the 
-views  of  Enrke  on  Irish  affairs.  Our  great  prose  classics  ore,  as  he  JOstly 
cays,  strangely  ne^ected.  As  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  read  Burke  as  read 
Bolingbroke;  andyet  perhaps  the  political  philosophy  of  mankind  does  not 
furnish  greater  wisdom  and  truth  than  Burke's  writings  and  speeches. 
The  local  occasions  have  passed,  but  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
applied  to  them  are  perpetual,  and  have  as  true  and  as  great  apphcation 
to  modem  affairs.  Few,  even  well-read  persons,  realize  how  the  atrocious 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  popery  in  Ireland  were  a  terrible  sequence  to 
its  political  and  social  oppression.  No  one  can  wonder  after  reading  the 
tract  of  seventy  pages  tberenpon,  which  stands  first  in  this  collection, 
that  the  heritage  of  hate  towards  its  English  rulers  is  so  bitter  and 
implacable.  We  seem  to  have  lived  centuries  since  Burke  wrote,  and 
liave  come  to  feel  that  we  owe  Ireland  far  more  than  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Establishment  and  Mr.  Qladatone's  Land  Bill.  So  far  as  legislation 
can  repair  injustice,  it  has  been  or  is  being  done ;  but  few  Englishmen  will 
be  able  to  read  this  forgotten  tractate  without  a  blush  for  his  country- 
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The  rest  of  the  volame  eonsifts  of  letters  ohieflj  on  the  some  eabject, 
reprinted  from  tUe  oorreBpondenca  publiBhed  in  1814.  We  tniBt  the 
Tolome  will  be  widely  read. 

Fifti/  Yeart  in  the  Houae  of  Lord*.     Eeprinted  from  '  Tlie  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.'    Maomillan  and  Co. 

It  ia  an  ominous  thing  for  an  institution  when  its  simple  history  is  its 
indictment.  This  nnfortnnately  for  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  caee  witlt^ 
it.  It  is  the  highest  ineunation  of  the  Torjiam  of  the  oonniry,  the  in- 
Btmels  of  property  and  prerogative  being  mitnrallj  oonserrative ;  and  it 
haa  not  been  given  to  English  Torjism  to  see  the  jnst  medium  of 
redstanoe  to  change.  Up  to  a  oertain  point,  the  oooservatism  of  the  old, 
even  thongh  the  imperfeot,  is  beueficial ;  good  changes  oome  too  soon  if 
they  come  before  public  feeling  is  prepared  for  them.  And  oooasionallj  the 
OouservatisEn  and  the  independency  of  the  House  of  Lotda  may  do  good 
servioe ;  but  their  mediating  wisdom,  and  modifying  break  put  npon  the- 
too  rapid  movement  of  the  political  ooach,  are  theoretic  rather  than 
liistorieal.  In  actual  history  1Jiey  have  almoat  nniformly  been  obstruc- 
tives, fighting  blindly  and  desperately  on  the  side  of  prerogative,  refusing 
to  the  people  every  right  thatooold  be  witholden,  and  marring  every  great 
measure  of  reform  by  exacting  some  price  of  concession.  There  is  not  an 
instance  of  a  great  reform  of  this  oentuiy,  whether  in  religion,  poUtical 
.constitution,  or  trade,  that  they  have  not  opposed  to  tlie  ntmost,  and  hav» 
yielded  only  to  a  oompnision  they  could  no  longer  resist ;  not  one  of  the 
great  meaeores  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  jnst  and  beneficial 
has  been  nnresisted  by  them ;  npon  almost  every  one  of  them  aome  mark 
of  their  intolerance  has  been  set.  Hence  when  a  great  patriotic  statesman,, 
like  Mr.  Qladstone,  seeks  simply  the  legislative  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
refuses  to  be  led  by  their  class  interests,  he  is  regarded  by  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  with  bitter  hatred ;  aristocratic  prerogatives  ore 
too  strong  for  pure  patriotism — of  course,  with  some  noble  exceptions.  It 
is  in  vain  to  create  liberal  peers  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
too  much  for  them,  and,  as  with  Lard  Brabouma,  a  aingla  session  often 
suffices  to  oonvort  the  Liberal  into  a  pattern  Conservative. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Bowen-Qroves  contributed  to  '  The  Fortnightly 
Eoviaw'ft  series  of  papers  on 'Forty  Years  of  the  House  of  Lords.'  'The 
Pall  Moll  Gazette '  has  surveyed  the  same  period,  and  in  a  simple,  nnim- 
paBsioued  record  haa  stated  the  measures  opposed  by  the  Lords  in  respect 
of  the  Irish  Land  Question,  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  Farliamentoty  Reform,  Municipal  and  Educational  Reform, 
Legal  and  Social  Reform.  It  is  a  terrible  record,  almost  nncelieved,  of 
bhnd,  obstinate,  sopercUious  antagonism  to  popnlar  intercBts.  As  at 
present  constituted  the  Upper  Chataber  is  a  oonstitational  anomaly,  a 
practical  evil,  and  a  liiudrance  to  the  true  progress  of  national  life.  It* 
capricioua  rejection  of  the  Universities  Bill  on  the  lost  day  of  the  session, 
although  intrinsically  of  far  less  importance  than  its  rejection  of  the  Relief 
Act  of  last  session,  audits  actionontlieLandBill  this  session,  is  a  sufficient 
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lUnstration  of  its  capricioos  saperciliousncBa.    It  utterly  fails  of  jostiScn- 
■tioa  by  either  pr&clicAl  reuon  or  liistoty. 

J'olice  Code  and  Mamtal  of  the  Criininal  Law.  By  C.  E. 
HowABD  YiNCEKT,  Director  of  Criminal  iDvestigatioD. 
Second  Edition.  Casaell,  Fetter,  Gatpia,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Vincent's  menaal  will  be  valubble  for  the  geueral  public,  as  well 
-OB  indispensable  for  Uie  police  force.  In  civic  Ufa  many  &1moEt  magis- 
terial fnuctjone  must  devolve  npon  the  pohce,  who  may  be  called  npon  for 
iounediate  exercises  of  their  discretion  in  cases  vliich  involve  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  punishment  of  offeaoes  on  the 
other.  A  pohcemaa  niay  either  fail  in  his  duty  at  the  cost  of  the  public, 
■or  exceed  it  at  hie  own  peril.  Again,  many  cases  of  exigency  may  occur, 
-such  as  injuries  and  accidents,  in  which  life  may  depend  upon  the  good 
sense  and  promptitude  of  the  poliaeman.  In  both  classes  of  cases,  in  the 
-one  it  is  imperative,  and  in  the  other  most  desirable,  that  he  shonld  know 
what  he  ought  to  do.  The  general  public  also  ore  interested  in  knowing 
what,  in  case  of  crime,  asBault,  or  annoyance,  a  policeman  may  or  may 
not  be  required  to  do.  Kr.  Vincent's  manual  is  a  formidable  directory  of 
rules  and  iDstruotions  esteoding  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed 
pages,  giving  every  needful  and  almost  every  conceivable  legal  and  desir- 
able information.  Even  magistrates  may  use  it  with  advantage  as  a  book 
of  reference.  Almost  every  kind  of  offence  and  accident  that  the  police 
can  take  cognisance  of,  from  murder  to  street  performances  and  street 
regulations,  is  here  included  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement  easy  of 
reference.  In  common  justice  to  the  force,  eveiy  policeman  ought  to  be 
provided  with  this  manual ;  and  citizens  will  find  in  it  much  useful 


My  Garden  Wild.  By  Fbancis  Gboeob  HBiTH,  Author  of 
'  The  Fern  World,'  &c,  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Mr.  F.  Q.  Heath,  who  hae  already  done  so  much  to  originate  and  to 
stimulate  in  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  a  healthy  love  of  the 
-country,  and  of  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  here  supplements  his  former  efforts  in 
ji  very  practical  directioa  by  teliiag  what  in  his  idea  a  garden  should  be. 
He  has  little  favour  for  the  ultra- artificiality  which  has  come  to  obtain  in 
the  methodically  laid-ont  borders,  after  tlie  most  rigid  patterns,  with  little 
-regard  after  all  for  that  beautiful  gradation  in  tone  and  colour  which 
nature  in  her  arrangements  mostly  manages  to  secure.  Mr.  Heath 
--advocates  decided  eilbrt  after  the  freedom  of  nature  in  horticulture,  and 
assuredly  his  advices  are  wise.  He  tells  how  by  simple  wild-flowers, 
ferns,  &c.,  he  formed  a  garden  for  himself  of  a  mote  attractive  type  than 
any  fashionable  formal  one.  We  trust  liis  example  may  in  not  a  few 
■cases  be  followed.  This  ia  but  the  bare  enunciation  of  Mr.  Heath's 
leading  idea,  which  may  be  A>uttd  suggested  in  looser  form  in  all  his 
earlier  writings.    But  the  1       ''-5  varied  by  the  results  of  so  much  loving 
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study  aa<I  close  observation  in  tUe  course  of  inanja  ramble,  tbatitfonns- 
deligbtful  readiog  in  tliat  kisd  of  uature-lore,  wliicb  is,  la  fact,  becoming 
as  common  in  America  as  witb  ns,  if  not  even  more  go  ;  and  through  the 
pens  of  Borrottghs  and  Warner  has  done  bo  much  to  add  a  new  element 
to  its  literature.  Sneh  writers  aa  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr.  Henry  Bright  arc- 
cndeUToaring  to  do  for  this  country  what  these  writers  have  done  for 
theirs  in  the  production  of  healthy,  exhilarating,  and  delightful  natnre 
books,  which  are  oiten  lilce  wine  to  those  who  must  lead  from  day  to  day 
an  artificial  life  in  cities. 

A  MeUiod  of  7'eaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Speech,  Lip- 
reading,  and  Language.  With  IllaBtrations  and  Exercises. 
By  Thomas  Abnold.  ■  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  been  one  of  the  most  snceessfnl  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  our  time,  and  this  volnme  shows  how  tboughtfid,  philo- 
sophical, and  common-Benss  his  methods  have  been.  Mr.  Arnold  tell» 
ns  tliat  he  has  virtually  hod  all  to  discover  for  himself,  that  in  onr 
langnage  neither  teachers  nor  books  coold  be  fonnd  by  him,  and  he  has. 
published  his  work  to  aid  other  teachers,  by  putting  tliem  in  posMssioiL 
of  his  methods,  and  telling  their  resolts.  Mr.  Arnold  ha9  had  forty  years 
eiperience;  he  was,  he  says,  trained  under  on  able  master  in  the  French 
ntethod,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has,  as  the  result  of  conviction, 
jinrsned  the  German  method,  at  which  he  has  independently  arrixecL 
One  of  his  pnpils  hns  passed  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  with 
hoQonrs,  and  matricolated  at  the  London  Umvereity.  After  a  historical 
introduction,  concemiug  endeavours  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  domb,  Mr. 
Amcld  expounds  the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  speak,  dealing  physiolopcally  with  the  orgaus  of  speech,  and  philo- 
sophically with  appliances  for  instructing  their  use.  A  chapter  on 
language  is  also  added.  We  should  require  much  more  space  than  a 
short  notice  affords  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  points 
involved  in  Mr.  Amold's  system.  It  must  suffice  to  direct  attention  to- 
his  wise,  philosophical,  and  unusnally  interesting  book,  which  should  be- 
in  the  hands  of  all  parents  and  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  this- 
pathetic  disability  of  children.  The  results  which  are  here  tabulated  are- 
very  marvellous,  and  are  a  large  aUeviation  of  an  otherwise  hopeless- 
calamity. 

CredulitieB  Past  and  Present.  By  "WiLmM  Jokes,  F.S.A. 
Chatto  and  WindtiB. 
There  are  two  sides  on  which  such  a  subject  as  this  can  be  treated : 
the  high  philosophical  side,  as  it  was  by  Mr,  Lecky  in  one  eeolion  of 
his  'Rationalism,'  or  the  purely  literary  and  amnsing  side,  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Jones  in  this  volume ;  though  it  must  be  said  he  can  lightly  philo- 
sophize a  Utde  bit  too.  We  are  not  sure  that  his  arrangement  is  qnite 
the  best — more  especially  for  hia  own  intf{%it.  He  does  not,  we  think, 
quite  put  hia  best  foot  foremost.    Jho  1'      yk  of  the  '  Sea  and  Seamen' 
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^rith  vhich  the  rolnme  opens  is  not  nearly  so  good  or  so  new  as  soms  of 
the  others,  and  besides,  it  must  be  said  that  be  bos  fallen  into  more  sUglit 
slips  here  than  anywhere  else.  The  chapter  on  '  Amolete  and  Taliamana  ' 
is  admirable,  dear,  comprehensive,  full  of  qnaint  and  intereating  items  ; 
still  more  so,  perhape,  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  exorcising  and  bless- 
ing and  trial  of  animals.  It  i»  scarcely  credible  that  a  pig  should  have 
been  put  upon  its  trial,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fonrteenth  century  ; 
but  this  was  reallj  tlie  ease  at  Latisanne  *,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  done 
-well  to  give  the  details  with  a  quaint,  if  not  even  a  somewhat  grotesque, 
drawing  after  a  contempornry.  The  motif  of  much  in  these  strange 
Bupeistitions  it  is  too  easy  to  trace.  The  Cliorch  found  in  them  a  helprul 
influenee ;  and  the  means  taken  to  mniattun  them  in  some  iDstances 
makes  OS  wonder  that  Home  shoald  so  long  have  preserved  so  great  an 
influence  over  the  couBcienoea  of  men  and  women.  The  chapters  on 
birds,  and  the  belief  that  the  sool  of  the  departed  was  coi-ried  off  by  birds, 
afford  Mr.  Jones  great  scope  for  research  and  for  skill  in  narration. 
Birds,  Eggs,  and  Luck,  and  eo  on,  form  the  subjects  of  other  chaptere.  On 
the  whole,  the  book,  though  in  some  ports  it  might  have  been  more 
condensed  and  better  arranged,  is  on  admirable  repertory  of  amusing  and 
instructive  reading.  It  is  well  written  and  full  of  eeprit.  We  cordially 
recommend  it  at  ouce  as  a  book  of  reference,  for  it  is  furnished  with  a  good 
index,  and  as  a  volume  to  while  away  profitably  an  odd  half-hour. 

The  Gun  and  its  Development.    With  Notes  on  Shooting.     By 
W.  W.  Gbbenbb.    Illastrated.    GasEell,  Fetter,  Galpin, 
and  Co. 
This  is  simply  a  profusely  illustrated  cyelopeedia  of  gunnery,  of  which 
it  is  as  impossible  to  give  an  accouut  in  a  short  notice  as  it  is  of  a 
dictionary.    It  includes  every  kind  of  gun,  from  a  cross-bow  to  Arm- 
strong's IQO-pounder.     It  tells  its  history,  traces  its  developments,  and 
eiploins  its  conslruction ;  diagrams  and  drawings  on  almost  every  page 
illuatrate  structure,  improvements,  and  action.     The  author  ia  a  member 
of    a  well-known   Birmingham   firm   of  mannracturers,   and   naturally 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  ou  the  claJma  of  the  metropolis  of  gunnery.    But 
his  estimates  and  descriptions  are  the  result  of  wide  reading,  and  are 
Ecrupnlouely  fair. 

He  begins  by  noting  points  of  invention  and  progress,  such  as  the  first 
European  use  of  gunpowder,  of  small  firearms,  of  firearms  in  battle,  of 
rifled  arms,  of  breechloaders,  4c.,  but  we  might  as  well  attempt  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  sea  by  bringing  a  pailfol  of  its  water.  Tlie  value  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  completenoss  of  its  plan  and  detaib,  and  in  the  blending  of 
technical  details  for  the  expert,  witli  popular  history  and  description  for 
tbe  general  reader.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  single  point  connected 
with  firearms,  and  their  use  for  either  fightmg  or  eport.haa  escaped  the 
author.  Antiquarian  forms  and  the  latest  scientific  iniprovementB  are 
alike  presented. 
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In  addition  to  descriptions  of  weapons,  and  directioiiB  for  tli«ir  nu, 
notes  on  gnu  trials  in  England  and  AJnerioa  are  giTsn ;  and  for  eporta- 
men,  shooting  notes,  sport  at  borne  and  abroad,  with  lists  of  game,  and 
countries  in  whicb  thej  are  found,  together  with  hints  aa  to  their  pursuits. 

It  is  a  sumptuous  ootavo  Tolume  of  nearly  700  page«.  For  aoldiers  and 
sportsmen  it  is  as  indispensable,  as  a  handbook,  aa  a  dictionary  is  to  a 
literary  man.  Of  the  accuracy  of  its  details  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  presume  to  judge,  save  after  long  famitiarity  with  it.  Bat  it  bears 
all  the  marks  of  industrious  reseaioh,  scientifio  knowledge,  and  earefol 
statement. 

Vivitection  Scient'ificaUy  and  Ethically  contidered,  in  Prize 
Essays,  By  Jahes  Macaclit,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ber.  Brewis 
Gba»t,  B.  a.,  and  Abiathar  Wall.  Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co. 

It  is  easier  to  lay  down  principles  than  to  apply  them.  Coneeming  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  an ti- vivisection  agitation  is  based  there 
can  be  no  diSerence  among  humane  men.  How  far  they  are  violated  by 
medical  and  biologicalpbysiologisla  is  the  question  in  dispute.  Thehumane 
safeguards  practically  imposed  upon  medical  men  wonld  seem  to  have  but 
little  force  with  pure  scientifio  biologists.  If  we  hesitate,  however,  in 
joining  in  the  clamorous  sentence  of  condemuatiou,  it  is  only  because  of 
our  doubtfulness  about  the  faots.  And  further,  we  feel  scarcely  competent 
to  draw  the  line  bsyond  whicb  physiological  experiments  may  not  even 
humanly  go.  Nothing  is  perhaps  more  unreasoning  or  nnjnst  than  a  ciy 
founded  upon  a  moral  sentiment.  The  full  concession  of  the  sentiment 
seems  to  justify  every  injustice  in  the  apphcation  of  ib  And  yet  but  for 
Euch  sentiment  how  many  of  the  atrocities  of  human  conduct  would  have 
gone  unredressed.  If  pecuniary  advantage  may  not  jnstify  slavery,  neither 
may  soientific  advantage  justify  cruelty.  A  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas 
was  offered— we  are  not  told  by  whom— for  the  best  essay  on  '  Painful 
Experiments  on  Living  Animals  Scientifically  and  Ethically  considered.' 
Seven  medical  men  of  good  standing  were  appointed  as  judges.  The 
result  was  onrious.  Of  the  three  essays  printed  in  this  volume  each 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  two  of  the  judges.  The  seventh  hesitated  tc 
give  a  casting  vote.  It  was  resolved  therefore  to  print  all  the  three  papers. 
The  comgaon  theme  is  *  Vivisection  :  is  it  scientifically  usefbl,  or  morally 
valuable?'  We  will  not  undertake  to  pronounce  where  the  jndges  have 
hesitated  to  do  so.  We  will  only  say  that  Dr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Wall 
argue  calmly  and  witli  most  positive  force,  while  Mr.  Grant,  after  his 
manner,  conducts  his  argument  by  a  process  of  keen  and  sometimes 
scarcely  fair  cross-questionbg.  The  volume,  however,  presents  the  case  of 
the  auti-vivisectionista  clearly  and  strongly. 

Plant  Life.    Popular  Papers  on  the  Phenomena  of  Botany. 
MarsbaU,  Japp,  and  Go. 
To  be  popularly  useful,  scientifio  knowledge  must  be  translated  into  the 

forms  of  untrained  mmd.    The  President  of  the  Lambeth  Field  Club— 
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'which,  we  Euppose,  exiatB  for  pnotical  botanical  study — does  this  admir- 
ably in  this  little  Tolume.  He  grrea  at  not  so  muck  a  hortiu  iiccu»  as 
the  hving  physiology  and  function  of  plants.  He  uses  his  learning  to 
make  things  siniple,  and  has  produced  a  handbook  as  iut«reEting  rs  it  is 
inetractive. 


Education,  ScUntiJU  and  Technical.  Br  Bobebt  Gt-AU-owAT.  This 
'Tolume  contains  a  series  of  lectures  on  scientific  education,  in  which  the 
autlior,  who  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority  both  as  a  scientist  and 
an  educationist,  endeavours  to  set  forth  how  the  inductive  sciences  ore 
taught,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  taught.  The  lectures  nre  interesting 
and  sensible,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  contain  anything  of  striking 
originality.  We  all  know  that  in  technical  education  English  workmen 
lag  behind  many  continental  workmen,  and  that  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
ground  in  industry  and  commerce  tbey  must  moke  up  lee  way.  Mr. 
Galloway  discnsses  this  and  cognate  topics  with  intelligeuoe  ;  but  we  fiul 

to  see  that  he  has  anything  new  to  tell  us  about  them. The  Future  oj 

PaUttine.  As  a  Problem  of  Intenftitional  Policy,  and  in  Connection  wjth 
the  Requirements  of  Christianity  and  the  Expectations  of  the  Jews.  By 
D.  Walkeb.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr.  Walker  takes  occasion  from  the 
Qermau  colony  at  Haifa,  of  which  he  gives  on  interesting  account,  to 
speculate  concerning  the  future  of  Palestine.  He  prepares  for  his  vati- 
cination by  a  summary  of,  first,  the  secular,  and  then  the  religions 
liiatory  of  Palestine,  with  which  he  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  volume. 
Chapters  on  the  Spiritual  Rule  of  Christ,  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  and  the 
Coming  of  Elijah  follow,  based  upon  the  theory  tlist  the  land  of  Palestine 
belongs  to  the  Jews,  and  cannot  without  impiety  be  claimed  by  any  other 
people.  The  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  it,  and  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that 
tliis  might  be  effected  by  Christian  powers  putting  a  pressure  upon  the 
Porte,  taking  the  land  temporarily  as  trustees,  and  permitting  the  Jews 
to  purchase  it,  or  otherwise  arranging  for  its  possession.  Tlie  prophecies 
which  are  supposed  to  foretell  tlie  possession  of  the  land  by  the  Jews  are 
cited  en  m(u»e,  and  in  the  nanal  uncritical  and  especially  unchronological 
way.  We  cannot,  of  coarse,  discuss  the  question,  nor  the  unspirituol 
conceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ  upon  which  it  resta.  Great  interest, 
however,  attaches  to  the  problem  of  the  future  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Ohpbant 
has  raised  it,  but  froni  a.  different  point  of  view.    He  also  thinks  that 

Jews  would  be  the  most  likely  effectually  to  colonize  the  land. Indus- 

trial  Curiotitiei.  Glances  Here  and  There  in  the  World  of  Labour. 
Written  and  Edited  by  Albxahoeb  Hay  Japp,  LL.D.  (Marshall,  Japp, 
and  Ca)  Dr.  Japp  has  collected  into  a  popular  and  elegant  volume  papers 
otigmally  ooatribnted  to  '  Good  Words '  and  other  journals.  He  treats 
of  the  most  various  matters^from  Leather  to  Hop  Gardens  and  the 
'Service  of  the  Post-office,  Wool,  Porcelain,  Needles,  Pei-ftunea,  Seol-akina, 
Clocks  and  Watches.  Nothing  comes  to  him  amiss.  With  on  industry 
and  a  descriptive  power  equal  to  those  of  Dr.  Winter,  he  has  higher 
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literary  claims  and  a  more  philoGopbical  gr^p-    Among  liooks  of  popular 

knowledge   tliif   deserves   a   liigli   place. Tli^    Suburban   SomeM   of 

London.  A  B«sidential  Guide  to  Favonrite  London  Localities,  their 
Societies,  Celebritiei,  and  ABSoeiations.  (Clntto  and  Windns.)  The 
deeign  of  this  book  is  better  than  its  execution.  It  compasses  a 
mncit  larger  Loudon  thaii  that  of  the  Foet-ofBce.  It  describes  tbe 
suburbs  of  the  great  citjr  from  Bamet  and  Waltham  Abbey  to  Richmond 
and  Beckeoliam.  Perhaps  the  writer  has  iaclnded  too  mncb  ;  bnt  the 
charm  of  mchbooksasHowitt's  'Northern  Heights  of  London  '  ara  want- 
iug.  Tlie  aatlior  lacks  the  literarf  instinct,  tlie  historioal  iinagination. 
and  perhaps  the  antiiinarian  knowledge,  which  peoples  the  post  and 
gathers  reminiscences.  His  book  runs  too  much  iuto  the  style  of  a  I>irec- 
tory,  with  a  special  reference  to  bnilding  Rpeciilations.  It  will  be  osefol 
chiefly  for  people  honse-hnntiug. 


BELLES  LETTilES,  POETEY,  AND  FICTION. 
The  JieiiaisMance  in  Italy.  Italian  Literattire.  In  Two  Parts. 
By  John  Addinqton  8tuon'D3.  Aothor  of  '  Sketchea  in 
Italy  and  Greece,'  Stc.  Smitb,  Elder,  and  Go. 
Tliese  two  rolnmeH  form  the  fourth  and  fifth  o(  Mr.  Symondu's  remarfe- 
nble  and  every  way  monnmental  work  on  the  *  Italian  BenaLraance  ; '  to 
to  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  bis  life.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to 
say  that,  by  this  Uboor,  he  has  raised  himself  to  eqnol  companionship 
-with  such  writers  as  Hallam  and  bfacanlay.  His  style,  it  is  tms,  ia  not 
80  refined  as  that  of  the  former,  nor  is  it  bo  brilliant  and  antithetic  as 
that  (if  the  latter ;  bnt  it  has  a  plianey  oud  fulness,  an  ease,  and  a 
resonance  which  render  it  most  readable ;  and,  what  is  more,  now  and 
then  they  combine  to  impart  to  it  a  rhythm  and  a  mnsio  which  caase  the 
sentences  to  dwell  upon  the  ear.  The  patient  and  close  investigation, 
long  continued,  which  has  gone  to  produce  this  book,  is  likely  to  be  some- 
what lost  sight  of  in  the  flow  end  what  we  may  call  the  argent  dignity  of 
the  style  ;  bat  those  who  will  most  appreciate  the  one  will  not,  we  think, 
wholly  lose  sight  of  the  other.  And  before  passing  from  general  con- 
siderations, we  shoold  not  forget  to  say  that  Mr.  Symonda's  independence 
is  as  marked  as  is  his  cai-efid  research  and  lofty,  insistent  march  of  style. 
He  does  not  deal  in  second-hand  authorities,  but  brings  the  reader  directly 
into  ooutact  with  the  literature  itself,  not  failing  occasionally  to  snm  Qr> 
the  leading  feature  or  nu)/i/ in  an  incisive  phrase  or  a  sentence  of  soipris- 
ing. clearness  and  grace.  Indeed,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  i(  Mr.  Symonds 
had  in  one  or  two  special  oases  allowed  biioself  to  modify  expressions  in 
view  of  the  opinions  of  former  writers  of  distinction,  he  would  have 
done  well,  and  only  added  to  his  claims  for  calm  and  ripe  judgment  as 
well  as  for  generosity  toward  those  who  hav3  traversed  the  field  before 

Mr.  Symonds  begins  his  smrey,  and  rightly,  by  indicating  clearly  the 
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two  great  lines  of  influence  wLioli,  meeting  nnder  ttvoarsble  circDm' 
■tancea,  ntaialj  went  to  produce  the  IteQaiaaanee.  Tlie  one  woa  the 
Provencal  poetry,  the  other  wae  the  iilcal  of  chtvah'3'.  Of  course  much 
W£^  dne  to  political  and  social  conditions;  elements  which  Villari  did  not 
a  little  eilmuativolyto  trace  out,  and  which  Mr.  Syiuonds  contents  bimeelf 
with  here  more  generally  indicating.  But,  briefly,  tliey  mar  be  summeJ 
up  is  this,  the  transference  of  the  point  of  intorest  in  literature  from  an 
ideal  that  demanded  mystical  love  allied  with  metaphysical  refinements, 
and  gained  effect  from  on  historical  and  natural  realism,  so  uniting,  as. 
one  might  say,  the  medieeval  and  the  modern  world  to  au  ideal  that 
e^fieweil  tbe  myetioal,  sought  to  establish  an  imaginative  realm  for  the 
treatment  of  real  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  wholly  outside  of 
poetry  tiie  vein  of  historical  and  natiuul  realism.  In  regarding  the 
subject  from  this  point  of  view,  four  names  at  once  present  themselves  :. 
first,  Dante,  who  in  bis  'Vita  Nuova'  and  his  'Divina  Comniedia' 
represented  the  earlier  ideal,  which  may  be  called  the  mystical- scho- 
lastic of  the  middle  ages,  and  brought  it  into  direct  relation  with  the 
world.  Tlien  comes  Cino  da  Pistoja,  whi,  on  account  of  his  rejection  of 
luysticiam  proper,  and  his  refiaement  if  uot  delic^ioy  of  style,  has  beeii 
wellcalledthe  'connecting  link  between  Dante  and  Petrarch ;  his  poems  to 
Selvaggia  reflecting  elements  in  the  one  that  were  to  pass  into  the  most 
perfect  form  in  the  other ; '  and  of  whom  Mr.  Symouds  speak  as  follows : 
'  Two  cnrreuls  of  verse,  the  one  rising  from  the  senses,  the  other  irom  the 
brain,  the  one  deriving  force  and  fnlness  from  the  people,  tho  other 
nourished  by  the  schools,  flowed  apart  in  Onido  Cavalconti's  poetry. 
The;  were  combined  in  a  single  stream  b;  Cino  da  Pistoja '  (p.  G5,  vuL  i.) 
Then  comes  Petrarch,  whose  imaginative  intensity  and  almost  feverish, 
narrowness,  no  less  than  his  complete  renunciation  of  mysticism,  enabled 
liim  to  present  in  sonnets  and  canzone  a  real  passion,  sustained  by  wluit 
it  fed  on,  and  in  whioh  the  cbivalric  ideal  was  eo  far  set  aside  that 
no  real  sacrifice  was  deuianded,  since  the  merely  imaginative  sacdfico 
sufficed.  Then  comes  Boccaccio,  who  honestly  divorces  cbivalric  senti- 
ment from  the  love'passion  altogether,  returning  on  pure  nature ;  often 
of  the '  eartb,  earthy,'  and  in  no  way  dissembling  his  complete  satisfaction 
with  the  grosser  play  of  human  nature  and  human  motive.  It  is  quite  true, 
OS  Mr.  Symonds  indicates,  that  the  ideal  of  chivalry  nevor  laid  complete 
liold  on  the  common  imagination  in  Italy  as  it  did  on  that  of  most  other 
European  peoples  ;  bnt  it  exerted  its  own  influence,  and  even  in  Boocaccio 
we  see  tho  direct  reaction  against  it.  Through  liim  humour  and  irony 
first  find  origin  and  scope.  Chivoliic  elevation  and  severity  had  restrained 
tliem  (as  we  see  Chaucer  regarded  it) :  and  now  there  arises  a  school 
of  sensual  satirists  which  must  be  regarded  as  finding  in  Pnlci  its  most 
typical  representative.  When  men  cease  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
passion  they  soon  proceed  to  iiuestiou  the  validity  of  what  are  sometimes 
held  to  be  more  important  eiperiences ;  and  hence  we  ore  not  surprised  to 
find  Mr.  Symonds  saying, '  We  need  not  go  far  afield  to  account  for 
Pulci's  profanity.    The  Italians  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  were  free- 
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tliiobra  witliont  ceiMing  to  be  CaUiolica''  (p.  447,  vol.  i.)  Petrwdi*i 
imaginative  exercUe  ia  one  mood  nov  find4  its  imitatoi^,  and  these  an 
lield  oa  foila  by  »  scltool  of  eatirista.  With  Ur.  Symonds'a  estimate  U 
Dante  we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a}>mpatl)j,  but  hu^ly  bo  mncli  so  with 
tliat  of  Petrarch.  He  ia  molined  to  aee  in  Petrarch  too  mach.  of  tht 
'  sinceritj '  which  haa  in  recent  da;a  become  a  oont  phrase.  The  fiwt  a 
-that  Petrarch  repreaented  the  purely  artificial  aenlimeiit  of  lore  vhieh 
BiuTiTed  in  Italiaa  literature,  having  the  taint  of  cieUbeUm  thronghom 
long  periods ;  and  this  insincerit;  commnnicated  evea  »  tooch  of 
-diffuaeneM  and  iDaineeritj  to  the  atyle,  of  which  the  second  canzone 
might  be  taken  as  apecimea.  Devotion  to  the  wider  aense  of  *  aoeie^,' 
as  conceived  under  the  impcrinl  emblem  of  Rome,  robbed  Petrarch  to  i 
very  great  extent  of  individuality  and  definiteaess  of  conception  in  ceitua 
directions,  and  imparted  a  vagne  sameness  of  colour  to  hie  poetry,  liowwtt 
varied  in  theme.  On  tliis  point  Villari  may  be  listened  to  :  '  It  is  certainlj 
impossible  to  doubt  the  exiatenoe  of  sincere  and  pure  paasion ;  bnt  this 
Canon,  who  proclaims  his  love  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  pablisbei* 
eonnet  for  every  eigh,  confides  to  all  the  world  how  great  is  his  deapaii 
if  Laura  will  not  look  upon  him,  and  all  the  time  ia  making  love  la 
another  woman,  to  nhom  he  addresses  no  aonnets,  bnt  by  whom  he  has 
oeveral  cbiJdi-en.  How  can  he  malce  men  believe  that  his  paesiou  ia  really, 
aa  he  describes  it,  eternal,  pure,  and  the  sole  ruler  of  his  thooghts  f 
Petrarch  was  an  intense  realist  on  one  side.  Villari  tells  how  be  made 
4m  express  journey  to  see  for  himself  and  to  describe  Uaria  of  Pozznoh, 
a  woman  of  enormous  strength,  who  Uved  always  armed.  The  indefinite- 
nesa,  inevitable  under  auch  divitiion  of  experience  aad  auch  aSectation  of 
reality  and  truth,  is  seen  also  ia  the  form  in  which  political  conditions 
colour  Petrarch's  writings.  Lord  Mocaulay  has  well  said  :  '  Petrarch's 
native  city — the  iair  and  glorious  Florence — the  modern  Athens,  then  in 
all  the  bloom  and  strength  of  its  youth,  could  not  obtain  hom  the  most 
dietinguished  of  its  citiEens  any  portion  of  that  passionato  homage  which 
he  paid  to  the  decrepitude  of  Rome.'  And  Mr.  Symonds  himself  signi- 
fleantly  writes  :  'Petrarch  is  an  Jtalian,  while  Dante  remained  merely* 
Florentine.  Petrarch's  connection  with  the  Capitol  was  the  outward 
«ign  that  the  age  of  the  Commune  waa  over,  and  culture  dettincd  to  he 
cosntopolitan.' 

Mr.  Symonds  celebrates  the  intense,  sustaining  individuahty  of  Dante's 
Commedla.  One  qusliSoation  has  to  be  made.  There  is  one  atandpoint 
^m  which  Dante  must  ever  seem  amall,  envious,  malicions,  and  mean. 
If,  as  Villari  has  said,  Dante  still  represented  the  middle  ages  by  seekiog 
eternity  in  another  world,  while  the  Renaissance  sought  eteroity  in  this 
world,  it  cannot  be  denied  diat  the  future  world  of  Dante  did  not  disdain 
"the  importation  of  some  feelings  which,  viewed  from  one  side,  are  '  of  the 
^arth,  earthy.'  Here  Dante  touches  the  Renaissance  and  involves  himself 
with  it,  causing  violence  to  bis  own  symboUsm  through  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  some  points  of  the  higher  morality,  and  elevating  love  as  a  senti- 
ment and  a  mystical  ideal  at  the  expense  of  charity  and  forgiveness. 
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Svea  his  sjmbulism  did  not  in  ftny  w&j  demand  some  of  tlie  more  poia- 
ul  of  liis  pictoreB.  We  could  almost  have  wisked  that  Mr.  SymondH. 
lad  given  a  littla  more  Terge  t^  tliis  side  of  the  matter;  it  would  liave 
nade  lus  estimate  yet  more  '  all  round  '  and  impartial.  Mr.  Symonds 
iloqnently  writes — 

'  The  esBence  of  the  Commedia  is  indeBtractible  becaiue  of  its  humanityr 
i>ecaUBO  of  the  perBOoality  which  animates  it.  Men  change  far  leas  than 
tlie  hypotheeeB  of  religion  and  pUiloeopUy,  which  take  form&om  experience 
as  ahftdowB  fly  b«fore  the  sun.  HoweYer  these  may  alter,  man  remains. 
^nbstantially  the  same ;  and  Dante  penetrated  human  nature  as  few  have 
done,  and  was  snch  a  man  as  few  have  been.  The  unity  and  permanence 
at  his  poem  are  in  bimselt  Never  was  a  plan  bo  vast  and  varions  per- 
meated so  completely  by  a  single  self'  (p.  73,  vol.  i.) 

We  are  glad  to  Bee  that  Mr.  Symonda  admits  that  Soccaceio  did  not  a 
little  to  infect  later  Italian  Uteratmv  with  the  rhetorical  rombazxio  which 
Las  so  long  prevailed  in  it.  He  is  careful  also  to  discriminate  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  idyUio  element  in  Soccaccio  in  this  way :  'What  has  been 
called  la  voluttii  idilliea — the  BenBuooi  Bensibihty  to  beauty,  finding  fit 
expression  in  the  idyl — formed  a  marked  cbaracteriBtio  of  Benaissance 
art  and  literature.  Boccaccio  developed  this  idyllic  motive  in  all  hia 
vorka  that  dealt  with  the  origins  of  society  '  (p.  196,  vol.  ii.) 

There  is  one  point  of  some  importance  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  thr.t 
Mr.  Symonds  has  not  bo  completely  treated  as  he  might  have  done,  parti- 
cularly since  he  devotes  so  much  space  to  Cardinal  Bemho,  who  has  beea 
welli^ed  'the  Edgar  Foe  of  the  Fetrarcbans,  though  without  that  genius's 
morbid  individuality  and  depth.'  Dante  in  the  '  Vita  Nuova  '  admittedly 
presented  puziles  to  the  men  of  his  time,  and  was  not  disinclined  to  mere 
verbal  by-plays,  which,  indeed,  he  indulges  in  his  poetic  oorrespondonce 
with  Cavalcanti  and  others.  Even  with  such  a  raka  as  Cecco  AngioUeri— 
who  (though  Mr-  Symonds  only  incidentally  namea  him)  interpreted 
Dante  on  the  sensnal  side,  and  with  not  a  little  ribaldry  told  him  eo. 
ending  a  sonnet  with  the  mocking  words : 

'  Ch'  io  son  il  pungiglione,  e  tu  ee'  U  bue  '— 

Dante  could  hold  parley;  and  this  indulgence  created  a  whole  school 
of  artificial  poets,  who  pelted  each  other  with  sonnets,  not  seldom  using  the 
same  rhymes  in  reply  as  had  been  used  in  the  sonnets  addressed  to  them. 
Bembo  had  a  whole  circle  of  this  kind— Moresina,  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Varoha,  and  Casa — Varcha  being  the  only  one  of  whom  Mr.  Symonds 
treats,  Soimet  iv.  of  Bembo  is  a  reply  to  one  of  Moresina's,  beginning 
'  Quando  mia  Borte  il  verderti  m'  impetra,'  and  it  most  ingeniously  follows 
the  word-rhymes  of  the  sonnet  to  which  it  raphes.  A  most  interesting 
short  chapter  might  have  been  made  ou  this  subject,  tracing  the  practice 
down  through  several  periods,  and  contrasting  the  result  with  certain 
forme  of  artificial  verse  which  have  more  recently  obtained. 

This  we  are  the  more  justified  in  saying  because  Mr.  Symonds  shows 
so  much  art  in  tracing  ont  the  annlogiea  and  reHemblances  between  early 
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Italian  literature  and  later  prodnclions,  EngUsb  and  other ; '  •«,  tot 
iniitai)c«,  BMidelto'B  auticipation,  in  liis  '  Oerardo  and  Elena,'  of  points  va 
SliakeGpeare'a  '  Romeo  and  Joliet,'  and  the  iodebtedness  of  Sii  Pliilip 
liij'diiey  to  llie  '  Arcadia '  of  SannaEiaro. 

TbcM  are  Lnt  a  few  of  the  poiuta  trliicU  tliew  tnaEletlj  volumes  sosseet ; 
taan  it  ia  not  possible  fur  ds  to  do  in  tliis  place.  We  can  only  Mwdiallj 
rrcominend  tbem  to  alt  tmo  lorent  of  literatnre,  who  will  find  tb«m  ia- 
tcresting  and  full  of  cLarm,  eren  if  Italian  may  not  be  ataongnt  tlieir 
AccompUebmentB;  tbou);b  it  mnst  b«  added  tbat  only  a  reader  who  knovi 
I  talian  can  f ally  appreciate  Uie  labonr  and  the  resource,  the  finished.  siyU 
and  grace,  tbal  cluuaeterize  tliem  ilirongbont. 

Ontcatt  lisaayt  and  Verse  Trantlationt.  By  Shadwobtb 
H.  HoDOiioN,  LL.D.,  Author  of  'Time  oud  Space,'  &e. 
Longmans  aud  Co. 

The  title  of  tliii  volume  eeems  to  be  fally  jafili£ed  by  the  fueU ;  bnt  ill 
too  literal  appropriatensM  ia  anrely  to  be  regretted.  The  two  esEaya  on 
De  Quinoey  •trike  ua  aa  very  remarkable,  full  of  delicate  insight,  dear 
jndgment,  and  analytical  tacL  Not  only  does  Dr.  Hodgson  jnsfiFy  hit 
claim  to  have  '  Bometbiug  to  Bay,'  bnt  he  says  that  something  wdl,  uid, 
to  our  iliioking,  has  doue  a  serrice  in  showing  the  combination  in  De 
Quincey'B  geoins  of  *  great  emotional  sensibility  with  great  inteUectual 
subtilty.'  This  seems  no  very  original  etatemeut ;  but  the  way  in  which 
Dr.  Hodgson  exlMUBtively  illustrates  it  is  original  in  the  highest  seitea,  as 
he  briugfl  to  bis  aid  not  only  a  full  knowledge  of  the  writings,  hut  iutiiiuu? 
Tk-itli  the  man  and  his  family.  MeTertheless,  he  ia  not  a  mere  eulogtit, 
Lnt  diacriminates  carefully  the  points  of  failure  and  incompletenev, 
declaring,  tlierefore,  tbat  De  Quincey  bad  genius,  but  not  strictly  creative 
ffeoias,  and  that  thus  he  does  not  rise  into  the  first  rank.  We  regard  Dr. 
IIodgGon  aa  absolutely  sucoesafnl,  as  against  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  on  one  <v  two 
points  in  his  second  essay  on  *  De  Quincey  as  a  PoUtical  Economist.'  It  ia 
Inconceivable  to  us  why  review  editors  should  have  rejected  this  paper,  lor 
it  isclear  and  luminous  tkroaghont,  aud  deals  with  principles  of  which  the 
men  discussed  merely  supply  the  illustrations.  '  The  SupematiinJ  in 
English  Poetry  '  and  '  Engliah  Verse '  are  full  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity, 
particularly  the  latter,  in  which  Ur.  Hodgson  finds  even  the  laureate 
napping  over  his  rhythmical '  atcessea '  in  more  than  one  instance.  Theo- 
logians may  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  essay  on  'The  True 
Symbol  of  Christian  Uuion.'  The  translations,  chiefly  from  Horace  and 
Homer,  are  careful  and  schohuly,  and  show  the  finest  appreciation  of  the 
text. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  volume  at  once  for  its  critical 
acumen,  philosophical  tone,  and  its  fine  senee  of  metrical  oorrectneBs  and 
tme  grace  in  poetry. 
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Don  Quixote:  hia  Critics  and  Coinmentatort.  Witb  a  Brief 
Account  of  tbe  Minor  Works  of  Miguel  de  CervaDtea 
Soavedra,  and  a  Statement  of  tlie  Aim  and  End  of  the 
Greatest  of  them  all.  By  A.  J.  Doffibld.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Duffleld  is  a  peraeverlng  and  entlmsiastio  etiident  of  Cervantes. 
Few  men  ]iave  ebown  at  ouce  bo  mnch  inquiriog  patience  and  so  much 
love  of  tbeir  aatlior.  Ho  keeps  Uia  eye  on  the  main  road,  and  yet  lie 
adveatares  freely  into  tbe  byways — tbe  only  secret  of  Haccesa  with  encli 
an  autlior  as  Cerrautos.  Hia  translatioa  of  Don  Qaixote  was  a,  work 
wbich  at  once  took  a  liigb  place,  doia;;  not  a  little  to  supersede  some  of 
tbose  wbioli  bad  before  been  regarded  aa  final.  In  tbe  present  effort, 
liowever,  we  cannot  regard  bim  as  baviiig  been  quite  so  successful.  For 
one  tbing,  be  lias  not  marked  out  for  himself  60  definite  a  purpose,  and 
his  book  has  more  the  aspect  of  bookmaking.  Instead  even  of  stiokin;; 
closely  to  an  account  of  the  *  Critics  and  Commentators '  of  Don  QniTote, 
be  makes  constant  and  perplexing  incursions  into  other  fields ;  he  inter- 
jects long  translations  from  his  author  to  illnatrate  Cervantes'  general 
view  of  certain  points  rather  than  any  leading  idea  strictly  implied  in 
bis  main  title;  and  sometimes  be  is  conjectural,  and  at  other  limes  too 
eelf- assertive,  and  neglectful  of  reeognition  of  others  who  have  worked 
in  the  same  field.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  ttie  book  is 
calculated  to  be  usefnl  to  students  of  Don  Quixote.  It  will  often  point 
the  way  to  riah  stores  of  (lisquisition,  if  such  should  be  wanted;  and  it 
certainly  has  tlie  merit  of  being  readable,  and  of  presenting  the  result 
of  not  a  UtUe  loving  laboar.  In  fact,  it  mtut  be  regarded  as  a  vnloable 
snmmary  and  supplement,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  as  an  index  to  the 
literature  of  tbe  great '  Spanish  classic' 

Poetry  of  Byron.  Chosen  and  An-anged  by  Matthbw  Arnold. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  ie  one  of  tbe  '  Golden  Treasury  Series,'  and  is  well  worthy  of 
tho  place  in  which  it  stands.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  hia 
'Work  with  great  core,  sparing  no  effort  to  make  the  book  perfect. 
Tho  Introductory  Essay,  which  is  very  incisive  and  snggestive,  is  perhaps 
ns  much  a  revelation  of  the  writer  as  of  the  subject,  and  bos  all  the  more 
value  on  that  account.  He  is  appreciative  of  Byron's  great  claims — his 
passion,  hie  individuality,  his  excess  of  energy,  and  his  irony.  But  he 
-discriminates,  and  is  especially  interesting  in  describing  Byron's  salient 
defects— his  lack  of  repose,  his  restless  intensity,  and  defect  of  meditative 
calm;  being  altogether  oharaoteriEtically  deficient  in  the  elements  iu 
wltich  Wordsworth  from  one  side  and  Qoethe  from  another  were  so  strong. 
Terhaps  he  somewhat  fails  in  justice  and  in  criUcal  truth  throngh  the 
over-emphasis  of  this,  betraying  some  defect  of  sympathy.  The  selection 
is  most  tasteful  and  judicioos.    It  is  arranged  nnder  fonr  headings — 
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'PetEoual,  Ljric,  and  Elegiac,'  'Dosoriptivo  and  NarratiTS,' 'Dnnutic* 
and  '  Satiric'  In  this  way  the  poet  b  luost  efficiently  made  to  ptint 
liimself;  bo  tbat  tbe  Tolame  is  not  only  choice  bat  oriticolly  valuable. 
It  vill  no  doubt  have  a  large  salo,  and  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in 
fbtore  estimates  of  Uie  poet. 

Madame  de  Seviijni.  (Foreign  ClftSEics  for  English  Headers-^ 
By  MiBS  Thackeiuy  (Mrs.  Bichmond  liitcbie).  Wm. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 
It  is  liardly  possible  that  the  monogram  on  Madame  de  Sevigne  bt 
this  series  Midd  have  foUen  into  better  hands.  Miss  Tliaokeray  is  not 
only  deLeate,  but  with  a  capacity  to  appreciate  tbe  etprit  and  chann  cf 
snidi  a  writer,  she  can  sympathise  with  the  deeper  elements  which  gate 
tone  and  qnoUty  to  Madame  de  Sevigno  letters,  and  sufficed  to  raise  herbr 
above  the  common  rauka  of  brilliant  and  gifted  women,  for  which  Franre 
at  that  period  was  so  fiunons.  If  we  were  to  compare  her  with  Madame 
du  DeS^nd,  or  even  with  Madame  de  Stoel,  our  meaning  would  1m 
apparent.  For  that  we  have  not  tbe  npace :  we  can  ouly  indulge  onr- 
Bslvea  with  one  st^gestion,  and  it  is  that,  if  tbe  reader  is  curioos  in  snr'ii 
matters,  he  should  glance  over  Dr.  Stevens's  '  Life  of  Madame  de  Stael.' 
partioularly  the  latter  chapters  in  the  first  ^-olume,  read  Mr.  Hajwani's 
'Essay  on  Madame  da  Deffand,'  and  then  turn  to  Miss  Tliackerav's 
'Essay  on  Madame  de  Se\ign£.'  That  comparison,  which  can  be  satis- 
fiMtorily  made  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  horns,  will  show  1|im  how  graceful, 
how  refined,  how  consistent  in  her  own  indiriduality  Madame  de  Sevigne 
was,  and  bow  much  the  charm  of  treatment  may  add  to  the  interest  cf 
even  a  charming  personality. 

Corneille  and  Racine.   By  H.  Trollope.    (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Eeadere.)     William  Blackwood  and  Sods. 

If  not  one  of  the  most  striking,  this  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  most  useful 
of  the  present  series.  Most  edocatod  people  presume  that  tliey  are  ac- 
quainted with  French  dramatic  literaturo,  but  beyond  a  smattering  of 
Moliire's  '  Torluffe,'  '  Sgnnarclle,'  and  tbo  '  Pricieuses,'  or  Voltaire's 
'Zure'  or  'L'Eufant  Prodigue.'  the  rest  remains  for  most  part  a  neg- 
lected field.  Critical  stady  indeed  of  such  an  extensive  literature  is  only 
for  the  few.  The  drama  has  Aouriehed  in  France,  ond  satire,  early  taking 
possession  of  it,  did  for  it  what  satire  could  Lordly  in  any  other  cn^e  have 
done,  imparted  to  it  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  unknown  to  the  lighter 
drama  of  most  other  countries.  After  MoIJOre,  to  Corneille  and  Racine  is  due 
thenmincredit  of  this;and,  viewed  as  an  element  innniverBal  culture,  tliia 
is  tbe  side  of  the  French  drama  wliicli  is  most  influential  It  is  hardly  iu 
France  as  it  is  with  us.  Tragedy  ie  a  thingof  rule,  and  French  tragedy  isfts 
unlike  OS  can  be  to  the  tragedy  ofSliakcspeare.  '  Cinna' in  contrant  wilh 
'Julius  CKsar'  would  illustrate  all  that  we  mean.  In  Bacine  we  hare  llio 
perfection  of  French  epigram,  brilliant,  keen,  and  fnll  of  colour ;  in  Cur- 
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netUe  we  liave  ilignity  with  all  the  Prenoh  ease.  Both  reflect  faithfully  the 
life  of  tlieu-  own  time.  Mr.  Trollope,  it  may  be,  OTereBtiiaa.tes  a,  little  the 
valaeof  the  French  drama  fotEngliBb  people;  but  he  does  much  to  justify 
his  estimate,  anil  ia  distinctly  ingenious  in  dealing  with  knotty  points. 
The  lives  of  both  Comeille  and  Bacine  are  interesting  and  are  well  treated. 
Gomeille,  poor,  high- spirited,  apt  to  take  ofienoe,  rough  in  society,  but 
with  a  true  humility  as  well  as  a  true  e elf- appreciation,  ii  an  admirable 
subject,  and  Mr.  Trollope  hoe  not  failed  in  giving  full  effeot  to  the  main 
outlines.  He  is  exceedingly  happy  in  comparing  him  with  Oliver  Qold- 
amith.  Bacine  is  on  the  whole  lees  likeable.  There  ore  positive  points  of 
meanness  in  him;  but  Mr.  Trollope  does  frank  justice  both  to  his  good 
and  liis  bod  qualities.  His  turning  against  his  old  tutors  at  Port  Boyal  is 
one  of  the  wor^t  tilings  in  his  life.  Mr.  Trollope  has  not  only  written  ft 
good  book,  he  has  directed  Lis  readers  into  a  fresh  and  profitable  field  for 

Garden  Graith ;  or.  Talks  Among  my  Flowers.  By  S^rah 
F.  SuiLET.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  very  charming  series  of  meditations  in  a  flower  garden.  As 
from  a  kind  of  lecture-room  in  her  arbour,  tlie  authoress  discourses  delicately, 
Euggeetively,  and  brightly  about  her  fiowers  and  the  suggestions  of  their 
culture  and  growtli.  They  are  a  kind  of  rehgioas  moralizing  about  Sow- 
ing, Blossoming,  Weeds,  Fragrance,  Pot-bound,  &c.,  done  with  great  skill 
and  dehcate  tenderness  of  feeling,  full  of  subtle  meanings  and  wise  sog- 
geslions.  The  authoress  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  Thorean,  then 
again  of  the  author  of  '  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.'  Everything  about 
the  book  is  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  flowers  themselves,  aiid  is— simply 
to  be  e^joyed. 

Fashion  ia  Deformity,  ag  Illustrated  by  the  Customs  of 
Barbarous  and  Cii'ilbied  Races.  (Nature  Series.)  By 
WiLLiiM  Henby  Flower,  LL.D.  Illuatrated.  Macmillftn 
and  Co. 

Dr.  Flower  reprints  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  which, 
is  very  suggestive  and  foil  of  wholesome  apphcation.  The  degree  to 
which  artificial  distortion  has  been  applied  to  difTerents  parts  of  the  human 
form  is  something  astounding ;  the  skull,  waist,  and  feet  have  been 
absolutely  transformed,  made  hideous,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  aseless. 
Happily,  English  women  have  learned  something  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  waist,  although  much  remains  yet  to  he  learned.  But  the 
treatment  of  the  feet  is  more  absurd  than  ever;  poioted-toed  and  high- 
heeled  boots  are  preposterous  perversions  of  nature.  The  diseases  and 
disabilities  they  produce  oan  be  studied  in  Dr.  Flower's  timely  lecture. 
^Ve  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  laugh  cither  at  Chinese  ladies  or  at  Bongo 
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Wood  Magic.    By  Biohabd  Jetfebieb.     Two  Vols.     CasBell^ 
Fetter,  G-alpin,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Jefferien  has  obtained  the  bigheet  position  ae  tas  observer  and 
looorder  of  nature,  and  of  what  Thoreaa  calls  the  graceftil  intoucianee 
of  animals.  He  has  patientlj  possessed  himself  of  many  of  the  senets 
of  both ;  iftid  if  sometimes  his  expressions  of  his  experience  liavfl 
lacked  subtlety,  he  has  never  fiuled  to  inspire  his  readers  with  a 
Bense  of  his  sinoerity  and  insight.  He  has  generally,  too,  imparted 
a  tench  of  imagination  to  his  more  elevated  descriptions ;  so  that  on« 
who  had  read  all  hia  former  books  with  keen  appreciation  and  profit 
ntight  well  be  excused  in  looking  forward  to  a  pemsal  of  '  Wood  Hagic* 
with  genuine  entbUHiasm.  That  waa  our  ease.  But  we  must  in  all 
candour  say  that  our  eipectations  have  not  been  fully  realized.  There 
can  be  no  donbt  that  the  magio  of  field  and  stream,  and  wood  and  wild, 
of  flower  and  bird  and  whispering  winds  has  been  seized  by  Mr.  JeflFeri«a, 
and  that  ha  has  managed  to  surround  many  of  the  common  phenomena  . 
of  Dature  with  the  glow  of  imagination ;  but  in  the  present  ease  hii 
parable  is  too  elaborate  ;  it  remains  to  the  end  too  mnch  of  a  parable  and 
a  pU2zle,  and  is,  like  the  books  that  profess  merely  to  record,  too  much  a 
thing  of  separate  passages.  Fancy  or  fantasy  directed  to  the  shaping 
of  mere  fewts  into  symbols  is  hardly  in  Mr.  JefferiGs  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge of  facts ;  and  here,  almost  in  spite  of  himself  the  one  overbears  the 
other.  '  Wood  Magic'  is  half  a  riddle,  and  will  remain  so  after  the  utmost 
effort  has  been  made  to  Gnd  a  coherent  idea  under  its  parables.  Thoogfa 
no  demand  is  made  for  more  than  unity  of  an  artistic  kind,  the  meanings, 
as  it  would  appear,  are  so  varied,  and  so  evasive,  inadequate,  and  tan- 
talizing, that  one  foils  in  imaginative  sympathy  long  before  one  fails 
in  merely  intellectual  interest.  In  a  word,  we  ore,  and  to  the  end  remain, 
more  concerned  with  Mr.  Jefferies  and  his  processes  of  getting  at  his 
focts  than  with  the  imaginative  clothing  he  has  in  this  instance  been 
pleased  to  give  to  them.  The  description  of  the  delightful  Hampshire 
farm  is  simply  perfect.  We  can  see  it :  we  can  hear  the  murmur  of  tha 
brook,  Ecent  the  new-cat  hay,  ot  wander  iu  the  copse,  or  he  as  he  woold 
have  us  quietly  observant  in  the  orchard ;  hut  when  the  various  animala 
that  frequent  the  place  are  transformed  into  ideal  creatiu«B,  who  can  talk 
and  urge  reuBona,  and  dissent  and  complain  of  each  other,  and  pour  their 
wisdom  or  their  folly  too  willingly  into  the  ear  of  Bevis,  for  whose  benefit 
it  would  seem  that  tliey  have  all  been  created,  we  cannot  follow  with  fUl 
sympathetio  assent.  And  the  moral  element  is  the  most  distracting 
of  all,  as,  for  instance,  when  wo  learn  that  all  the  animola,  the. trees, 
the  wind,  and  the  grass  had,  by  a  general  conspiracy,  tricked  into  tt 
gin  the  wicked  weasel  which  had  devoured  the  leveret  of  the  monrning 
bare.  Well,  there  is  a  soUdarity  in  nature ;  but  the  winds,  trees,  &o., 
have  their  own  bnaineRS  to  attend  to,  and  lose  imaginntively  by  sucli 
a  process  as  this.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  genemlly  Mr.  Jeffeiiea 
keeps  clear  of  teniptntions  to  such  morahties  as  raise  indeed  all  the  qoes- 
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lions  of  peBBumsm  tbat  have  ever  been  etirred,  and  settle  uotliing.  The 
book,  iks  we  have  sftid,  is  too  elaborate  smA  long-snstained  for  tlie  BtrengUi 
of  the  dominatrng  idea ;  bnt  nevertheless  it  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of 
DKture-lore,  and  informed  bj  a  tme  poetic  spirit  and  Gue  discernments. 

Messrs.  Blaokwood  and  Sons  have  publiEbed  a  Second  Edition  of  Mr. 
"WiLLiAU  MiNTo's  'Manual  of  Englisit  Prose  Literature,'  an  admirable 
handbook  of  literarj  information  and  criticiBm,  fhll  of  wise  diseemment 
and  complete  although  terse  information.  We  spoke  of  it  on  its  first 
appearance  in  terms  of  high  praiEe ;  and  more  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with 
it  only  enhances  our  eenee  of  its  almost  nniqne  character  and  excellence. 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  published  the  Twelfth  Edition  of  Dr. 
Brewer's  most  useful '  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,'  an  indispensable 
table-book  for  literary  men,  and  an  interesting  and  inetmctive  miaceQany 
for  general  readers,  tracing  the  derivation  of  popular  Phrases  and  Terms. 
This  edition  has  added  to  it '  A  Concise  Bibliography  of  Enj^lish  Literature,' 
by  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.A.,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  English  antbors 
with  their  works.  This,  however,  is  only  a  contribution ;  many  names  are 
omitted — Dr.  Vanghan,  formerly  editor  of  this  Review,  Mr,  Trevyllian, 
Isaac  Taylor,  jun  ,  John  Sterling,  and  others  who  have  established  their 
claim  to  a  place  in  English  literature. 
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The  ckflsical  drama  is  not  popular;  but  experiments  are  now  and 
then  made  of  an  interesting  kind ;  such  is  The  Death  of  Themwtoclet 
and  other  Poeim ;  by  Johm  Nichol,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Eoghsh  Language  and  Literature  in  Ibe  University  of  Glasgow 
(James  Macleliose) :  iu  which  FrofesEor  Nichol  has  given  us  not 
only  a  finished  dialogae  after  the  classic  manner,  bnt  a  fine  study  cf 
mixed  elements  and  motives  in  the  leading  character,  which  sliow 
how  art  has  been  to  him  an  exnctinf;  mistress.  For  the  subject  is 
in  ilseh',  in  some  degree,  alien  to  the  style  of  treatment,  which  aims  at 
gre:it  simplicity  and  clearness  of  outline.  To  a  remarkable  degree  both 
have  been  attained ;  so  that,  while  we  have  studied  repose  and  grace  of 
style,  we  have  also  mnch  that  is  distinctly  in  keeping  with  tho  spirit  of 
our  modem  poetry,  which  aims  at  snbtlety,  comprehensiveneee,  sugges- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  leading  motive  will  make  this  clear.  After  signal 
services,  Themistocles,  through  the  uprise  of  factions  and  the  opposition  of 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  is  driven  into  exile  at  ArgoUs ;  and  after- 
wards, having  escaped  from  point  to  point,  takes  ship  to  Asia,  and  is 
welcomed  by  Artaxenes,  at  whose  conrt  he  lives  for  seventeen  yearp. 
'When  the  war  arises  throng  the  Athenians  assailing  Cyprus,  Themit- 
■  toclea  is  besought  by  Artaxenes  to  take  the  command  against  Greece  ; 
and  partly  froni  anger  with  Athens,  and  partly  from  hatred  to  Cimon,  he 
is  inclined  to  do  it,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  his  family.    But 
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just  at  the  moment  vben  he  is  about  to  set  forth,  a  m^e&eoget  anives  re- 
porting that  Ciiuon  has  &llen  at  Citinm.  Thia  remoTCB  one'of  the  motivM 
for  Themistoclea's  action,  and  now  he  foela  repelled  from  fighting  against 
his  coontrj'.  Bather  than  do  eo,  and  to  save  his  honour,  he  takes  poisoD 
aail  periahes.  This  is  the  theme  of  a  piece  vbich  is  remarkable  for  ita 
eare  and  Bcholarlj  finiah,  as  also  for  the  clearness  here  and  there  of  its  dift- 
matic  realisation.  The  shorter  poems  show  great  lore  of  nature ;  they  on 
■ometimea  touched  with  a  regret  and  pathoB  that  are  made  more  effectiTa 
by  dignified  self-reatrainC;  and  in  all  oaeea  they  are  finished  and 
Bcholsfly.  Fartionlarlj  is  thistme  of  the  section  of  poems  entitled,  'From 
the  Old  Home ; '  and  of  several  of  those  under  the  heading  of  *  Pictarea 
by  the  Way.'  The  first  sonnet — '  San  Sebaatien ' — is  to  onr  mind  simply 
eiqnisite.  The  sonnet  to  Thomas  Carlyle  is  not  so  perfect  as  a  whole; 
hut  it  has  tine  lines,  and  the  monody  on  Abraham  Lincoln — one  of  the 
poems  which,  the  author  says  in  the  Preface,  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  exposed  me  to  '  social  ostraoiBm ' — is  very  perfect  and  marked  by 
a  serene  sincerity.  There  is  a  picturesque  glow  and  a  reserved  tender- 
ness in  '  From  Palermo,'  which  we  read  with  admiration  Eometime  Ago  in 
'  Good  Words,'  and  which  recalls  some  of  the  poems  of  the  same  class  of  * 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Tiia  following  on  '  Intervention  '  is  Bo  Ehort  and 
Eood  that  we  must  crave  leave  to  qi:ote  it — 

'  There's  alwij-S  just  something 
Between  me  and  light, 
Some  curtain  of  darkness 
Some  pine-colonred  height. 

There's  ever  a  duty 

Forbidding  the  Beet, 
That  retires  like  the  gleam 

Of  the  sun  in  the  weBt. 

Yet  all  must  have  respite 

At  last  in  the  soil, 
The  wicked  from  troubling, 

The  weary  from  toil. 

'Tie  the  way  of  the  world 

As  it  haB  been  of  old. 
So  it  will  be  for  ever 

Till  the  tale  is  aU  told.' 

Than  Mr.  Oosse  there  is,  we  believe,  hardly  a  man  in  England  fitter 

for  the  performance  of  snch  a  task  aa  selecting  tlie  best  odes  that  have  been 
written.  ThishehasdoneinEnj!i>ft  Odtt.  Selected  by  EDMtJKDW.QossE. 
(C.  Kegaa  Paul  and  Co.)  To  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  wide  field 
ef  English  poetic  literature  he  adds  a  very  nice  critical  diecri  mi  nation, 
which  has  been  streuKthened  by  large  incursions  into  the  domains  of  con- 
tinental Uterature.    His  first  duty  was  to  moke  clear  to  himself  the  die- 
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liuguisluag  cliaraoteristics  of  tbe  ode ;  aod,  setting  aeiila  tbe  mEwy 
definitions  that  have  been  given,  Le  presentE  ns  with  the  following  ;  '  We 
take  as  an  ode  any  strain  of  euthuEiastic  aod  esnlted  Ijrico!  verse,  directed 
to  a  fixed  porpose  and  dealing  progressively  with  one  dignified  theme.' 
The  BpecimenH  given  admirably  illustrate  what  is  here  kid  down.  He 
begins  with  Spenser,  and  carries  bis  selection  down  to  our  own  day, 
inserting  specimens  from  bir.  Swinburne.  Of  Spenser,  of  course,  he 
speaks  highly  as  on  ode  writer,  and  is  full  of  praise  of  the  *  Epithalamium/ 
Ben  Jonson,  however,  be  says,  was  the  propor  importer  of '  the  ode  into 
England;'  and  therefore  some  good  specimens  are  given  from  him. 
Cowley,  Akenside,  and  Gray  have  full  justice  done  to  them.  On  the  whole, 
tbe  selection  is  admirable,  and  we  hardly  need  to  add  that  in  it  the  beauti- 
All  series  to  which  it  belongs  has  receive  a  very  noticeable  and  valnable 

addition. A   very   different  book  is  The  Poem*  of  Lord,  Herbert  of 

Cherbury.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  JOHN  Chubton  Collins. 
(Chfttta  aud  Windus.)  Lord  Herbert  of  Chorbuty  is  not  often,  or  at 
first,  thought  of  as  a  poet.  His  fame  was  won  as  n  soldier,  and  re- 
asserted as  a  thinker.  In  both  capacities  he  was  at  onco  bold  and 
brilliant,  with  a  certain  soUd  English  closeness  and  self- dependence 
which  make  him  a  most  attractive  figure  both  biographicaUy  and  tm 
a  writer.  His  poems  were  merely  the  pastimes  of  a  busy  life ;  they 
were  not  published  in  his  lifetime  —  not,  in  faot,  till  seventeen  years 
after  his  death.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  we  have  his  own 
estimate  of  these  productions  as  likely  to  prove  permanent  additions  (• 
Enghsh  literature.  But  they  are  remarkable  nut  only  as  exhibiting  an 
original  and  gracefnk  fancy  and  a  keen  sense  of  beanly,  bnt  as  having 
actually  given  the  first  hint  of  various  forms  of  verse,  which  have  since 
been  used  witli  marvellous  effect— the  measure  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  for 
eiample.  As  Lord  Herbert  was  born  in  1581,  he  was  o  oontemporary  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  It  is  astonishing  at  snch  an  early  date  to 
meet  with  the  hiat  of  so  much  that  has  come  after  and  '  blossomed  to 
perfection  '  of  form  and  Lne.  Mr.  Churton  Collins  boa  certainly  done  his 
author  justice,  and  in  his  introduction  baa  eloquently  set  forward  tile 
claims  which  Lord  Herbert's  poems  bave  to  be  resuscitated  and  stndied. 
as  examples,  often  »ui  generU,  He  says  that  no  collection  of  English 
poets  is  complete  which  does  not  *  contain  the  poetical  works  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Charbury,'  and  on  certain  grounds,  though  not  on  all  grounds, 

this  claim  is  well  justified,  and  we  trust  may  be  responded  to. Mr. 

Anbertin  sometime  since  presented  us  with  a  masterly  translation  of 
the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  a  work  which  we  noticed  at  the  time  with 
the  fiillest  appreciation.  He  has  now  given  ns  Seventy  Sonnett  of 
Camoens.  Portuguese  Text  and  Translation,  with  Original  Poems. 
By  J.  J.  AUBBRTIN.  (C.  Kegan  Panl  and  Co.)  He  has,  in  this 
case,  followed  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  tliat— presenting  us  with 
tbe  original  text  alongside  his  translation — so  that  the  volume  is  valu- 
able for  other  and  more  permanent  purposes  than  the  passing  of  a 
'  pleasant  honr  of  cultured  leisure.'    The  only  regret  we  have  is  that 
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Mr.  Aubertio,  irhea  li«  resolved  to  go  so  br,  did  not  go  farther,  and 
translate  more  of  Csmoens'  minor  poems ;  for  all  of  them  Are  charged 
with  clear  and  snbtle  beauty,  a  mingled  strain  of  graceful  penajve- 
□esB,  and  refinement  of  form.  If  an  equal  nnmber  of  the  eongi 
and  reiondilkat  bad  been  added,  then  indeed  Mr.  Anbertin  bad  fall7 
■  fulfilled  bis  dnty  to  Camoens,'  and  done  a  serrice  to  English  Uteiatnre. 
Bnt  these  does  may  yet  be  gratefully  paid,  to  the  adTajitage  and  the 
pleasure  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  sDch  matten.  Mr.  Anbertiu  haa 
not  only  translated  the  eoonets,  he  haa  in  a  reniariubly  sldlfQl  manner 
reproduced  rhythms  and  rhymes.  Opinions  may  vary  on  the  point 
whether  Mr.  Anbertin  has  in  all  instances  selected  the  beet  specimens 
of  Camoens'  sonnets,  to  reflect  bis  variety  of  range  as  well  as  bis  gnea 
and  delicacy  ;  but  this  criticism  will  Huggest  it«elf  to  only  a  very  few  of 
tbe  many  English  readers  who  will  read  and  feel  an  nnnsnal  eihilaration 
and  delight  in  these  dainty  reproductions.  Mr.  Anbertiu'a  defence  of 
bis  own  choice  in  selection  is,  however,  efficient.  He  Hays  in  effect  that 
the  very  finest  of  these  csmpOBitians  are  literally  untranslatable.  Id  oil 
eaaes  he  bas  not  only  got  close  to  the  idea  and  intention  of  hie  author, 
bttt  has  penetrated  to  tbe  sonl,  if  we  may  speak  so,  and  has  transfused  it 
into  English.  The  sonnets  are  the  resnit  of  a  most  devoted,  loving,  cou- 
tinnous  communion  with  the  mood  of  tbe  author  till  it  was  appropriated 
and  could  be  reproduced  without  effort — the  secret  of  all  happy  had 
oharming  translation.  We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Anbertin  bad 
made  yet  more  prominent  the  noble  and  patrio^c  side  of  Camoens,  whicb 
he  embalmed  in  some  of  bis  sonnets  :  one  or  two  more  of  tbjs  class  might 
have  been  presented.  There  is  even  more  skill  shown  in  these  than  id 
tbe  sonnets  which  deal  with  strictly  individnal  moods.  Of  the  original 
poems  whieh  Mr.  Anbertin  haa  added  we  cannot  speak  with  quite  tha 
same  nnqnalified  praise.  Here  and  there  tbe  rhyUim  is  faul^;  here 
and  there  a  line  onpolislied.  Bnt  the  ideas  and  sentiments  are  always 
elevated  and  refined,  the  diction  is  forcible,  if  not  always  elegant ;  and 
Mr.  Anbertin  never  fails  in  communicating  a  sense  of  individnal  expert- 

enoe,  the  point  on  which  all  poets,  save  the  graatest,  are  so  apt  to  fail. 

It  is  a  true  relief  and  even  an  aid  to  come  across  such  a  waft  of  pure  anil 
invigorating  air  in  the  midst  of  the  eonventionality  and  pretence  of  pre- 
sent-day minor  verse  as  we  have  in  Fo'c'$'t»  Yarui  (MacmillBn  and  Co.) 
It  is  composed  of  four  stories,  told  with  rare  naturalness,  dramatic  forc«, 
and  occasional  naiveii.  When  tbe  first  of  the  four  stories— '  Betsey 
Lee' — was  pabliehed,we  spokeof  it,  as  may  be  remembered,  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  qualify  what  we  then  said,  bat 
to  extend  it  with  additional  praise  to  the  other  three  tales  now  given. 
These  are  entitled,, '  Ca^itafai  Rose,'  •  Captain  Tom  and  Captain  Hugh,"  and 
'  Tommy  Big-Eyes.'  An  old  sailor,  a  Manxman,  is  tbe  speaker— Tom 
Baynee,  tbe  hero  of  '  Betsey  Lee  '—as  will  be  remembered.  The  topics 
are  all  Manx,  and  Mans— a  most  forcible  andespresGive  dialect  of  English — 
is  the  medium  nsed.  Not  to  speak  of  the  many  evidences  of  sharp  obser- 
vation, of  acute  reflections  on  men  and  life,  which  we  have  here,  tbe 
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poems  would  be  notice&bla  for  their  exceeding  eloaenesa  to  tlie  dramatic 
•ituatiou.  Tom  Bftyues's  talk  sjnells  of  seo-iur,  it  IB  redolent  of  tar  ami 
rope.  Tliere  is  a  emaick  of  sincerity  all  tUrougli  it,  and  tlie  pathetic 
lonchea  which  come  on  us  snddeuly  are  made  more  searching  by  con- 
trast witli  the  rough  flavour  of  the  verse  throughout.  One  of  the  great 
claimB  of  these  poems  is  tliat  the  piotureaque  aehlom  appears  on  its  own 
account,  hut  only  us  it  were  incidentally  and  without  any  pretence. 
There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  nothing  more  trying,  than  in  deference 
ti>  dramatic  trutlifulneSB  to  restrain  this  tendency  in  a  medium  which  is 
the  reveree  of  literary,  as  is  Tom  Baynes,  who  con  bardly  read  or  write; 
and  this  is  the  more  especially  true  if  a  wide  circle  of  experience  and 
emotion,  of  fim  uid  sentiment  is  to  be  traversed.  Here  truly  the  circle 
is  wide— to  see  how  wide,  the  reader  must  go  to  the  book  itself;  these  he 
will  see  in  the  traits  of  tlie  two  rival  oaptaLus,  and  of  Tommy  Big-Eyea 
especially.  The  vohiute  seems  to  open  up  unbounded  possibilities  for  the 
devolopmeut  of  Enghsh  verse,  as  showing  how  genius  can  transform 
commonplace  ;  but  alas  I  there  are  not  many  who  will  look  at  life  so 
directly  and    yet  so  imaginatively  as  the  author  of  these  '  Fo'c's'le 

Yams.' "We  are  sorry  we  cannot  ppeak  with  unqualified  enthusiaam 

of  Song  Bloom.  By  Geobok  Bablow,  Author  of  '  Love  Songs,'  Ac. 
(Bemington  and  Co.)  Mr.  Barlow  is  fluent,  he  sometimes  hits  out  a 
fine  image  ;  but  his  poems  &il  to  satisfy  us  wholly,  and  sometimes  he  is, 
to  be  qnite  frank,  somewhat  erratic  and  high'flown,  entirely  disi-egardfol 
of  that  unity  of  note  which  is  so  essential  to  success  in  the  style  at  which 
he  aims.  And  when  he  attempts  to  become  philoaopbical,  we  see  all  too 
easily  whence  he  drew  his  first  suggestions,  and  feel  how  &<'  he  is  from 
being  able  to  justify  them  in  the  way  of  improving  on  the  original — 
'  Modem  Faith,'  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  Two  Voices,'  and  so  on  and  on. 
As  we  read  we  are  persecuted  with  a  sense  of  cross  impression,  and  nothing 
surely  could  be  more  fatal  in  poetry.  This,  too,  is  the  case  in  the 
ambitious  '  Mortal  and  Immortal'  Such  poemsas'AHymnof 'Womut' 
end  '  The  Greater  Woman '  simply  perplex  us,  and  there  is  far  too  great 
a  preponderance  of  these  in  the  book.  '  At  a  Theatre  Door  in  Summer ' 
should  be  pathetic  ;  it  foils  Just  at  the  testing-point,  and  it  is  sad  in 
such  a  case  to  foil.  Que  or  two  of  the  poems  headed  'Hymns'  and 
'  Songs  '  we  like,  and  could  read  over  again  with  satisfaction ;  but  this 
appUes  only  to  a  few,  and  we  must  candidly  add  that  the  most  ambitions 

portion  of  the  book  we   regard  as  a  portentons  failure. Fulgentitu, 

with  otlterPoemt  Old  and  Net.  ByB.  MohtoohuueBankimo.  (N'ewman 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Uontgomerie  Bonking  has  undoubtedlysome  of  the  endow- 
ments of  the  poet,  but  in  no  very  pronounced  degree ;  and  he  lacks  or 
almost  lacks  others.  He  has  some  sense  of  melody,  and  he  has  fancy; 
but  he  is  without  discrimination,  and  he  does  not  study  condensation  as 
he  might  do.  Besides,  he  s-metimes  sets  his  poems  to  a  key  which 
has  been  too  often  used  by  others,  and  Ihey  read  here  and  there  like 
parodies.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  a  refrain  which  at 
once  recalls  Jean  lugelow  in  by  no  means  one  of  her  most  successful 
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pieces.  Lon^eUow  antl  SoBiller  are  both  eimilarly  treatetl.  The  primary 
eonoeption  of  the  'Fan  of  the  Hills'  is  good;  but  it  is  overdone,  and 
the  form  of  the  nusqne  ia  ran  into  sheer  absurdity.  '  Under  the  Dark 
Arches'  and  'At  the  Back  of  an  Opera  Box '  have  tonchea  of  mingled 
realism  and  idealism  which  directly  recall  Bol>ert  Bnchanau.  '  Lethe 
Water'  and  'Lilian  in  the  Forest'  are  far  better,  showing  more  of  an 
individual  note.  We  deeply  regret  that  the  anthor  did  not  wait  &ud 
produce  more  snch  pieces  as  theae  instead  of  printing;  transparent  imita- 
tions. He  has  the  power  to  do  bo,  aa  one  of  these  poems  abnndsntly 
shows,  a  poem  which  onght  to  have  been  pat  in  the  forefiout  of  tfaa 
rolnme.  It  oontains  not  only  fine  lines,  bnt  is  sustained  and  di^ified, 
and  is  very  free  of  the  more  oblrnsive  and  irritating  faults  of  sonie  of  the 
other  pieces.  'Baw  haste  half-sister  to  delay'  Las  done  her  own  work 
here ;  let  Mr.  Ranking  bnt  eiercise  a  juditrions  self'Severity,  and  we  are 
enre  that  criticism  will  have  a  less  rclnctant  tribute  of  admiration  to 
pay  to  his  next  rolnme  of  poems.  Helf'tnist,  to  steer  clear  of  imitation  ; 
Efllf-diEtmat,  toentice  to  continual  pmningand  careful  emendation— these 
are  the  dendcrala,  for  Mr.  Ranking  dbtinctly  has  original  productive 

poetic  power. A  Pageant  and  other  Poemt.  By  Chribtinb  G.  RosaRTTi. 

(Hacniillan  and  Co.)  Miss  Rocsetti  lias  here  presented  ua  with  studies  iii 
verse,  which  repieaent  in  fuller  current  two  atreama  of  inapiration  which 
have  from  the  first  strangely  blended  in  her  genius,  and  never,  as 
one  might  aay,  have  become  properly  one ;  if  they  had,  she  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  greater  and  more  popular  poet,  as  she  deserves  to 
be.  '  Goblin  Market'  was  held  in  coutrasi.  to  much  that  accompanied  it 
by  its  vein  of  quaint  ireslmesa,  its  pensively  playfnl  childlike  fancy,  and  a 
kind  of  graceful  aadnesa  that  well  beseems  the  kind  of  composition  to 
which  it  belongs.  Bnt  together  wittt  it  were  poema  that  were  almost 
pessimistic,  or  would  have  been  so  but  for  a  subdued  vein  of  religioue  and 
mystical  unction  which  has  aometimes  been  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
initiatory  moll/,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  phrase  here.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  present  volume.  The  'Pageant'  id  fall  of  graceful  fanclf ulness ; 
there  is  a  playful  freshness  in  it;  it  abpunds  in  delicate  pictures,  whieli 
claim  for  themselves  a  place  apart  in  the  imagination.  The  '  Moaqne  of 
the  Months,'  which  by  the  way  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  attempted,  has  not 
been  rendered  with  more  music  and  subtle  rhythm  and  variety  in 
English.  But  some  of  the  lyrics  and  sonnets  outdo  in  dark  misgivings, 
and  in  auggestiona  of  death,  all  that  Misa  Rossetti  has  heretofore  written. 
Tliese  are  '  aicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  coat  of  thought ;"  and  tliougU  Miss 
Itoaaetti  con  never  ceoae  to  be  the  poet,  she  does  incline  in  these  caaes  to 
■Iiow  us  far  too  much  of  the  processes  of  her  thinking;  we  see  the 
movement  of  the  despairing  intellect  far  too  clearly  through  the  thin 
veil  of  imagination  and  &ntasy.  '  Oolden  Stones  '  or  '  Johnny,'  read 
with,  aay,  the  sonnet  beginning,  '  Tliis  hfe  of  numbness  and  of  balk,' 
sorest  so  decided  a  revulsion  that  the  moods  aeem  almost  irreconcil- 
able in  one  individuality — so  much  of  brightness,  snnshine,  colour  in 
one,  and  so  much  of  monotone,  grey  despair,  and  helpless  self-eurrender 
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in  the  other.  Poetry,  in  (ttci,  cannot  Rnstnin  itself  on  negations  ;  this  is 
its  pecnliar  pre-eminence.  Untler  this  necessity  Miss  Rossetti  some- 
times  riaea  to  a  traa  key,  bnt  ever  a^aia  she  succnnibs ;  slie  has  con- 
nilt«d  her  sense  of  loss  and  her  weakness  too  much,  and  the  healthy 
inuguiation  too  Lttle.  One  test  is  very  coaclnsive  witti  respect  to  her 
poems.  Always  when  she  is  most  sad  and  despairing,  she  writes 
moat  crampedly,  and  foils  to  command  the  musical  flow  and  felicity 
which  she  nnifonnly  does  when  in  a  mire  cheerful  temper.  The 
trath  is,  the  primary  dramatic  nile  holds :  Shelley  said  that  '  the  secret 
of  morals  is  a  going  out  of  self — we  had  nlmast  said  that  the  secret 
of  mnsio  is  a  going  out  of  self  also — at  all  events,  to  the  extent  of  endea- 
Tooring  to  speak  to  the  healthy  and  active  nature  of  man,  and  not 
to  weaken  or  to  depress  it.  '  Songs  of  Death  and  of  Corruption '  are  not 
BO  likely  as  '  Songs  of  Life,  and  Hope,  and  Love,'  and  for  a  very  good 

critical  reason. Mrs.  Webster's  new-volume,  A  Book  of  Rki/met  (Mao- 

millan  and  Co.)  offers  not  a  few  points  of  contrast  to  that  of  Miss  Rossetti. 
Though  it  is  informed  with  that  tender  regret  of  which  aha  has  given  so 
many  touches  in  the  songs  scattered  through  her  dramas,  there  u  a 
genial  brightness  and  dominating  healthfulness  of  tone.  Tw<i  of  the 
pieces  here  given, '  The  Oldest  Inhabitant '  and  '  DLienchanted.'  strike 
na  as  euffioient  to  ckim  for  the  writer  a  place  among  onr  first  poets. 
The  former  is  not  only  nohly  conceived  and  artistically  worked  out,  but 
has  some  lines  of  transcendent  quality,  as,  for  instance — 

'  Leisure  and  labour  linutless. 
And  always  the  joy  of  the  earned  sncoesj 
Crowned  with  the  joy  of  the  new  endeuvoar.' 

In  the  minor  poems,  too,  we  have  some  fine  couplets,  as  in  *  Waiting ' — 

'  What  are  the  days  that  are  to  be 
But  part  of  the  dear  days  long  fled.' 

For  technical  qnaUty  '  Potilain  the  Prisoner,'  and  the  other  sonnets 
scattered  through  the  volume,  no  less  than  the  poem;  at  the  end  entitled 
'  Uarjory,'  phoiild  be  particularly  cited,  while  for  more  eimpte  and  un- 
affected lyrical  pieces  we  should  name  '  Autnmn  Warnings,'  *  A  Summer 
Mood,'  and  '  The  First  Spring  Day.'  Several  of  the  poems  are  songs 
reprinted  irom  the  dramas — '  Disguises,'  '  The  Auitpieions  Day,'  and 
'  Yu-Pe-Yos  Lute,'  and  of  these  \re  took  special  notice  when  reviewing 
the  dramas.  Onr  space  will  only  permit  ns  to  add  that  we  have  ngt  for 
long  read  a  volume  of  poetry  with  mare  of  siooerity,  thought,  true 
inspiration,  and  that  nameless  tone  aui  fidelity  of  expression  which 
always  distmgnishes  the  tme  genius  in  the  ort  from  the  merely  intel- 
lectual person  aiming  at  poetrj', A  volume  which  contrasts  very 

directly  with  either  of  the  foregoing  is  The  Poemi  of  Matter  Franei* 
Villon  of  Paris.  Now  first  done  into  Enghsh  Ver.ie  in  the  Original 
Forms.    By  John  Payne.     (Beeves  and  Turner.)  ■  Mr.  Payne  printed  for 
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private  oircolation  «■  email  edition  of  &  tnuislation  of  the  eomplete  poem 
of  Villon  some  tUree  jeWB  b^o,  >ud  now,  as  tawaj  raqaests  ftre  m»de  to 
Itim  for  copies  whielt  cuinot  be  supplied,  ho  bM  published  his  trMuUtton, 
witli  some  omissions  uid  modifications.  On  the  whole,  the  pnblidied 
edition  is  purified  from  the  worst  and  most  loathsome  of  the  vny  flealilj 
utterances  of  Villon,  which  were  manj,  and  in  tliia  respect  only  th^okt 
should  be  accorded  to  the  translator  for  his  consideration  of  English 
feelings.  It  is  clear  that  with  Mr.  Payne  his  work  has  been  a  labour  of 
love.  Wo  could  almost  have  wished  that  his  great  poios  and  fine  tawte 
bad  been  devoted  to  sometliing  more  likely  to  edify,  espeoially  where,  oven 
in  on  emasculated  edition,  so  much  use  has  to  be  made  of  asterisks. 
Villon  was  the  true  Uobemtau,  restraint  in  all  forms  was  hateful  to  him; 
ftnd  it  is  indeed  sarprisiag  that  he  oonld  bestow  such  patieDoe  in  the 
polishing  of  his  ballads,  which  are  full  of  felicities  of  phrasa.  The  Ballad 
that  Villon  made  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  and  the  '  Ballade  of  Old- 
time  L^ie!!,'  are  in  techniqtt*  almost  perfect.  Qmerally  Mr.  Payne  fiub 
where  the  movement  is  most  decisive  and  rapid  ;  he  catches  the  idee,  but 
not  always  the  energy  and  action.  We  are  not  sure  however  that  there  is 
another  verse- writer  of  our  day  who  could  have  so  completely  followed  the 
precise  schemes  of  rhyme.  Mr.  Kossetti  did  not  even  attempt  tbia ;  aad 
when  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Payne  faiUng  to  transfer  to  English  the  energy  of 
Villon  in  some  cases,  we  should  have  added  that  by  his  plan  he  had  ehnost 
taken  away  all  chance  of  doing  so.  HJs  translation  is  really  a  feet  for 
closeness  and  spirit,  and  his  biography  of  Villon  is  intensely  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  thoroughly  well  done.  English  literature,  we  hope,  hoi 
now  however  received  oU  of  Villon  that  it  will  receive ;  for  he  is  not  the 

cleanliest  of   poets  by   any   metmB. In    Honty  from  the   Weed   (G. 

Eegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  baa  collected  a  number  of 
occasional  poems.  They  are  all  touched  by  fine  sentiment,  are  now  and 
then  pathetic,  aud  all  are  more  or  less  unpretending  in  foim.  Some 
of  the  sonnets  addressed  to  friends  show  not  a  little  care  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  bat  this  is  not  the  strong  point  about  the  poems  generally.  Thar 
claims  rest  ratlier  ou  naturalness  and  siuoerity  of  feeling.  The  poen 
beginning  '  So  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  dear  in  sooth,'  strikes  ns  aa  about 
the  best.  The  narrative  poems,  though  they  have  evidently  been  written 
with  great  care,  do  not  please  us  so  much ;  they  have  more  the  marks  of 
effort  and  labour.  Vie  do  not  quite  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  tide; 
certainly  we  have  the  honey,  but  the  weeds  we  do  not  find,  either  in 
the  poems  or  in  the  experiences  out  of  which  they  have  been  written. 

Russian   literature  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  f^mili^r  to 

Englishmen.  Mr.  Kaleton  and  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  as  also  Hr. 
Mackenzie  Wallace,  have  reoUy  unveiled  Bussian  Ma  and  character 
to  ns.    Their  work  will  prove  the  preparation  for  much ;  one  result  tS 

it  is  the  translation  of  such  a  poem  as  this. Eugenie  Oneqnine.     A 

Romance  of  Hussion  Life.  In  .Verse.  By  Alezahdeb  Pushkih. 
Translated  from  the  RusBian  by  lient.-Colonel  SPAuiDia.  (HacmSlaa 
and  Co.)      Pushkin  is  perhaps   the   moot  original    poet    Busda    hai 
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prodnced ;  and  tbie  poem  it  at  once  oae  of  the  aweeksl  in  its  idyllie 
portions,  And  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  and  stirring  in  its  incident.  All 
in  told  with  a  fervid  energy  and  vigour;  tbe  love  pnsaogea  are  tender, 
and,  in  npite  of  its  occasional  >  dark  revealingB,'  it  is  imbned  with  elevated, 
sentiment  such  as  we  should  hardly  have  expected.  The  glimpses  of 
Hnasian  life,  especially  of  its  peasant  life,  are  most  picturesque  and 
clear.  The  little  sketch  of  Pushkin's  life  is  not  only  interesting  bat 
touching.  He  died  ere  he  had  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year,  after 
a  eeiiea  of  very  exceptional  adventures.  He  was  bom  in  1799,  and 
in  1820  was  attached  to  the  bureau  of  Lieut- Oeneral  Nozoff,  where 
he  saw  a  good  deal  of  life;  a  few  years  after  he  left  this,  and  lot 
a  considerable  time  was  engaged  in  excursions  in  the  beautiAil  connti; 
on  tbe  Enxine,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  paint.  His  pietorea 
of  Roasian  scenery  were  invariably  drawn  Ax)m  reality,  as  hia  charao- 
ter«  ore  drawn  from  the  life.  Olga  the  beanty,  Tattiana,  and  Vladimir 
have  many  of  the  marks  of  faithful  portraitnre.  We  must  not  forget 
to  do  justice  to  tlie  felicity  of  the  metres  used  by  the  translator,  and 
the  easy  and  graceful  style  which  he  oommands;  this  particularly 
applies  to  many  passages  in  the  second  part — deUeate  strains  and  vigor- 

ons  incident  are  alike  rendered  with  foi'ce  and  faithfulness. Mood*. 

(Maclehose,  Glaegow.)  '  Moods'  anggests  a  problem.  This  respeele 
the  limits  of  allowable  use  of  certain  poetic  forms.  The  author  has 
used  the  metre  of  '  In  Memoriam'  for  a  series  of  reflections  of  a 
pensive  and  mostly  mildly  melancholy  kind,  sometimes,  indeed,  passing 
into  cynioal  regret,  whioh  occupy  the  first  half  of  this  pretty  volume. 
Sonnets  and  other  verses  fill  up  tlie  second  part.  The  eonueta  are  good; 
but  in  few  caaes  quite  true  in  form^the  law  of  octave  and  terzet  being 
overlooked.  '  Dear  Little  Rosebud'  is,  to  oar  mind,  the  best  and  moH 
natural  bit  in  the  volume.  The  '  In  Memoriam'  measure  aeems  in  itaelf 
exactly  suited,  and  yet  it  dissatisfies  us  in  recalling  constantly  supreme 
stansas  of  Tennyson.  And  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  that  the  sug- 
gestion and  remembrance  emphasize  the  inequality  of  the  work  we  have 
here.  A  line  or  two  is  good;  the  next  few  lines  are  bad,  without  rhythm  or 
the  fehcity  whicli  alone  could  justify  such  a  bold  experiment.  The  author 
is  thoughtful,  has  literary  fociUty  in  certain  directions,  and  now  and 
than  shows  a  certain  refinement ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  more 
had  been  made  of  some  of  the  metres  of  which  we  have  specimens  near 

'ttie  end. Mr.  Gerard  Bendall,  in  '  8cene$  and  Songs'  (Barret),  ahowB 

greet  inequality.  He  is  uniformly  best  when  leoet  ambitious.  Hie 
'  Assassination  of  Buckingham'  is  lacking  in  dramatic  motive  and  di>- 
etimination.  We  like  best  the  poem  called  'A  Garden,'  and  there  is 
a  little  song  beginning,  '  When  the  meadows  were  greener,'  which  has 
the  true  iiJ(,  as  Scotch  people  say.  '  Morning'  shows  that  Mr.  Bend^  has 
the  feeling  for  nature,  and  the  '  FUght  of  Venus'  that  he  has  thought  and 

fancy. Mr.  Wimsett  Boolding,  in  his  Salaa  Bound   (Bemrose   and 

Bons),  ia  certainly  bold.  He  seeks  to  emulate  Goethe  and  Bailey  in  thek 
own  field.    He  is  without  art  or  the  formative  instinct :  now  and  then  we 
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have  a.  good  line  in  Ui«  counie  of  many  bad  and  looso  ones.  This  will 
not  suffice  to  reconcile  readers  to  a  long  dramatic  poem  of  the  eUee 
to  which  it  belongs.  Mr.  Boulding  deserves  credit  for  patience  and  the 
seU-safficing  ardour  which  alone  could  have  snstained  him  is  this  woric 

Of  Mr.  James  Giles's  Poems,  Domestic  and  Miteellaneoui  (Whit- 

tinglmm),  we  can  only  say  tliat  the  good— and  in  one  or  two  cases  they 
are  really  good,  and  have  a  tonch  of  true  feeling — are  in  a  great  minority. 
Why  Mr.Qilea  did  not  select  better,  or  wait  till  he  Lad  been  able  to  make 
tip  a  volnme  worthy  of  himself  we  canDOt  nnderstond?    Snoh  a  didactic 

poem  as  'AU  we  Need,'  ia  nt  least  readable. Bellerophon,  by  C. 

Leigh  (C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.),  forms  a  series  of  classical  reprodnctions 
in  a  style  which  we  do  not  generally  spprove.  It  is  affected,  and,  what 
is  worse,  inefficient.  The  first  poem  and  the  last  in  the  volume  strike  ns 
OS  by  far  the  beat,  bnt  there  is  a  prevailing  thinaesa  and  vagueness  which 
will  debar  them  from  ever  securing  even  nn  ordinarily  extensive  reading. 

Millicfnl,  by  C.  Byrhb  (C.  Eegan  Panl  and  Co.),  is  in  respect  of  styla 

better  sustained,  and  had  thera  only  been  more  vigour  of  thought,  it 
might  have  made  its  way,  for  tlie  author  knows  tlie  secret  of  rhythm  and 

accent. The  Sontieh  of  William  Shaketpeare.     Edited  by  Edwakd 

DowDKH  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  The  new  volume  of  the  Parchment 
Library.with  an  introduction  and  annotation  by  Mr.  Dowden,  is  tlie  result, 
he  tells  us,  of  many  years  gatlierings,  and  of  the  gatlierings  all  who  have 
bestowed  labour  upon  this  tangled  section  of  Shakespeare's  works.  All  that 
can  be  done  to  elucidate  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  sonnets  is  here 

done  with  due  ingenuity,  learning,   and  revoTence. Mr.  3.  Perceval 

Orsves  made  himself  a  reputation  iu  his  *  Songs  of  Eillarney '  as  the  most 
saoeessfiil  lyrist  of  Irish  sentiment,  character,  and  humour  iu  OUT  day. 
In  his  Iriih  Song*  and  Balladt  (Manchester :  Alexander  Ireland), 
he  has  given  ns  a  number  of  new  Irish  songs,  together  with  a  few 
which  we  had  seen  before.  Some,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  after  old 
Irish  songs  and  ballads,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  etrain  of  the 
ancient  piece  is  very  closely  followed.  But  Mr.  Graves  has  real  homonr, 
nay,  individuality  and  freedom,  and  he  mingles  with  these  a  rare  and  often 
nneipeeted  sense  of  refinement  and  gi-oce.  '  Phillim  Phlint  *  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  long.  He  knows- Ireland 
and  the  Irish,  and  has  set  some  of  their  most  attractive  and  iunooent 
characteristics  effectively  to  music.  We  miss  here,  however,  the  element 
which  in  the  former  volume  was  represented  by '  Sad  Thrush '  and  '  Qlnd 

Thmsh. Mr.  Henry   Lowndes  presents  na  with  a  book  of  a  very 

different  kind  in  Poem»  and  Tranalationt.  (C  .  Kegan  Paul  and  Cc.^ 
We  like  his  long  poems  less  than  his  short  ones.  He  has  some 
imagination,  some  power  of  quaint  and  occasionally  felicitous  expres- 
sion ;  but  he  is  diffuse,  and  when  he  eatera  on  an  ambitious  enter- 
pise,  we  feel  that  his  wing  has  not  power  to  etistain  itself  for  the 
flight.  He  is,  therefore,  compeUed  t<i  have  reconrse  to  artificial  stimolas, 
nanally  found  in  auggestiona  from  other  poets.  '  Boxana,'  a  poem  after 
Byron's  favourite  manner,  is  in  parts  tame  and  ineffective.    '  Ogygia,'  in 
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aore  snccessfal,  perhaps,  becanae  it  was  e&sier  to 
get  tlie  BtiniulnB  required.  Some  of  the  Bongs  and  shorter  pieces  aia 
sweet,  natural,  and  polished,  and  augur  for  Mr.  Lowndes  a  jet  greater 
saccess  tban  he  has  achieved  here,  if  be  will  be  content  with  simple, 
natural  tbemeE,  and  alluw  himself  to  treat  tliem  in  a  spontaneous  and 
unambitious  way.^— i/'ew  Foema  (Newman  and  Co.)  Wo  are  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr.  John  Payne  doss  not  breathe  a  purer  and  eerener  air  than 
when  we  met  bint  last.  It  may  be  tbat  he  would  not  deem  himself 
comj^mented  even  alUioogk  we  could  regard  ourselves  oa  in  a  position 
to  nay  truly  that  he  did.  His  last  poem  was  a  tale  of  the  Vampire,  with 
such  accessories  and  associations  as  did  not  by  any  meansrelieva  th«  mor- 
bid horror  of  the  tbeme  ;  and  the  whole  was  treated  with  great  metrical 
skill,  and  was  fine  and  quaint  in  phrasing.  The  morbid  and  artificial  hold 
Lim  still  and  as  strongly  in  these.  He  is  in  love  with  medieval  fancies,  and 
delights  to  shed  over  them  the  glamour  of  w^ird,  if  not  unhallowed,  imagin- 
ings. Andheisfondof  that  kind  ofabstract  apostrophe  which  baa  recently 
been  carried  to  such  an  excess  by  a  certain  French  schoo],  whose  great 
aim  ia  to  demonstrate  the  posaibihty  of  art  as  art,  sufficient  nato  itseUL 
These  poets  idealize  Love  and  Life  and  Despair,  and  even  Lust — alwaya, 
let  it  be  understood,  witb  a  capital  'L.'  Mr.  Payne's  great  personifi- 
cation is  Peath.  In  timt  he.  beheves ;  yet  bis  muse  is  iu  no  way 
sombre,  but  delights  iu  delicate  glowing  colour.  If,  oa  Alexander  Smith 
eaid, '  Death  is  a  greater  poet  for  than  love,'  then  Mr.  Payne  should,  hy 
reflected  influence,  be  a  transcendent  poet.  And  he  is  a  true  poet ;  but 
let  him,  if  he  would  not  weary  his  readers,  choose,  for  a  change,  a 
thoroughly  fresh  and  attractive  tlieme,  dependent  entirely  on  the  move- 
ment of  common  hiunau  motives  and  interests.  It  was  well  said  that  no 
man  can  be  called  a  gi'eat  poet  till  he  had  written  one  such  poem ;  and 
then  that  having  written  it,  almost  anything  could  be  allowed  to  him.  But 
Mr.  Paj-ne's  French  affinities  are  not  likely  to  help  him  to  this.  Art  for 
art  alone  therefore  should  make  him  look  elsewhere  for  a  model.  'The 
Ballad  oflsobel' and  one  or  two  others  have  beautiful  thiuga,  but  they  ore 
incomplete  in  respect  of  that  aomething  which  no  mere  polish  can  ever 

give. We  cannot  say  much  for  The  Shakespeare  Tapeilri/,  written  in 

reree,  by  C.  Hahkbt  (Blackwood  and  Son).  It  is  ambitious  in  theme,  and 
it  is  not  well  executed.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  greatest  art  could 
have  availed  to  achieve  what  is  here  attempted.  But  the  anthor  has  little 
art.  A  fatally  facile  flow  of  metre,  not  always  well  chosen,  complete 
indiETerence  to  rhytlun  sometimes,  and  a  general  diffuseness,  are  the  pre- 
^-ailing  characteristics.  He  goes  through  most  of  the  plays  susceptible  of 
furnishing  suitable  incidents  or  points,  and  no  doubt  exhibits  considerable 
knowledge.  Bat  the  book  is  a  failure  ;  it  lacks  delicacy  and  art— snch 
dehcacy  and  art  aa  ft  Leinh  Himt,  say,  would  have  given  to  it ;  and  here 
and  there,  as  in  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors '  poem,  and  '  The  Qolden 
Armotu:,'  there  ia  a  complete  anti-chma.x  and  collapae.  In  furness  it 
must  be  added,  however,  tbat  we  could  cite  individual  verses  which  ore 
good ;  but  individual  verses  do  not  nutke  a  connected  poem. 
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Beteda.  B7  Mra.  Bikdolpb,  Author  of  '  OentiAnella.'  (Hunt  uid 
Blftck«U.)  '  Reseda'  U  inKenionii,  and  is  ixoeediugly  good  in  parts,  bnt  a» 
*  whole  it  is  unBatiEEaetory.  For  ODe  Uiing,  the  author  aims  at  nrrrllmi 
aomplioatioiiR,  which  are  never  oompletelj  resolved.  Beeeda  herself  is  n 
gcK>d  study,  and  when  we  meet  with  her  at  first  she  is  attractive  in  heF 
'  fearlMs  freedom,'  u  ahe  rona  about  in  a  fashion  that  Wordsworth  would 
hare  approved.  The  iutrodnotioD  of  a  lover  after  the  type  of  Bdgv 
BMibrd  we  cannot  couaider  the  best  expedient ;  but  sotoe  skill  is  shown 
in  the  manner  in  which  all  obntaclea  to  the  union  are  finally  amootlMd 
away.  For  Beseda  is  motherless,  and  her  father,  on  his  way  home  from 
India,  has  fidlan  a  Tictim  to  the  wiles  of  a  designing  widow,  who,  after 
die  has  hooked  him,  does  the  most  extraordinary  things,  even  to  conceal 
her  real  age  1  The  author  has  spent  no  little  pains  on  this  character, 
and  has  involved  lier  iu  snch  a  maze  of  plot  and  intrigue  as  sliould  make 
her  very  foAcinatimg  to  certain  reotlerf.  Improbabilities  abound;  but  not- 
withstanding the  storj  is  decidedly  clever,  and  fall  of  points,  showing* 
Ifaat  probably  Mrs.  Bandolph  has  been  stndying  more  carefully  wh*t  is 
'likely  to  take,'  than  what  is  reoUy  artittic.  Her  flower  titles  mdst 
surely  be  exhausted  soon. 

Four  Crotchett  to  a  Bar.  By  the  Author  of  the  '  OwilUams.'  Th>«s 
Tola.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  There  is  a  distinct  note  of  originality 
in  Oai  novel,  but  also  a  lack  of  elasticity  and  spontaneity.  .  The  author 
is  quizzical,  and  likes,  as  it  were,  to  peep  at  human  nature  from  con- 
oealed  comers.  A  snb-aoid  satirical  vein  is  a  little  too  pervading, 
and  gives  the  efiect  of  a  bow  always  bent.  Old-maid  life  is  not  ofi«n 
attractive,  and  certainly  it  is  not  so  here.  The  Miss  Orotcbeta,  who 
smartly  snub  aaoh  other  on  the  most  delicate  matters,  and  ara  not 
ashamed  to  reflect  on  the  sister  who  has  departed  for  not  leaving  a 
larger  share  of  property,  are  limmed  with  decided  power,  bitten  in, 
as  it  were,  with  add.  Miss  Lilly,  who  is  by  far  the  best,  is  the  most 
oarefnlly  rendered,  and  rightly,  for  she  livee  the  longest.  Bolton  Crotchet, 
tlieir  brother,  tiie  vnlgor,  self-made  colonial,  who  has  re-made  tfaa 
money  tliat  his  fiather  bad  lost,  and  who  returns  to  be  the  big  man  of 
the  place,  is  freshly  oonceived  and  vigoroosly  painted ;  while  the  element 
of  love-making  is  very  well  represented  in  John  Crotchet's  passion  for 
Miss  Aylmar,  and  Dr.  Lansdowne's  love  for  Miss  Augusta  Crotchet, 
daughter  of  Bolton  Crotchet.  Dr.  Budge  is  certainly  an  original  cha- 
racter and  very  well  rendered.  Child-life,  in  the  shape  of  a  family  of 
Mortimers,  euppUes  a  very  good  relief,  and  shows  that  the  author  could 
do  work  of  a  difierent  style  from  this  if  he  chose.  Even  the  most 
iodgnificant  characters  are  very  carefully  done.  The  novel  is  clever, 
■parUing,  full  of  the  most  indsive  by-play  and  keen  knowledge  of  humaa 
nature  in  some  of  its  less  fomiliar  phases.  We  can  cordially  reoonunend 
it  to  those  who  wish  something  strongeT  and  with  taoT«  of  the  stnff  of 
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hwnaa  nftture  in  it  thftD  is  to  be  foand  in  the  bulk  of  novels  from  the 
oiroulating  library.  Only  we  most  not  fftil  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  io 
some  respects  it  is  not  a  pleasant  novel,  thongh  it  often  raises  a  Inagh. 

John  IngUtant.  A  Bonuuice  in  Two  Volumes.  By  J.  H.  Sbobt- 
HonsB.  (Macioillan  and  Co.)  This  la  a  notable  boc^.  Ifit  is  accurately 
designated  '  A.  Bomaoce,'  and  it  is  somewhat  diffienlt  to  define  the  desig- 
nation, it  is  something  more.  Its  interest  lies  in  its  descriptions  rather 
than  in  its  incidents.  The  anthor  liae  set  bimself  to  delineate  thft  phases 
of  religions  thought  in  the  time  immediately  preoeding  and  daring  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Lero  was  one  of  tite  '  gentlemen'  of  Chariea  the 
First's  court.  Hia  grandfather  had  had  conferred  upon  him  by  Henry 
VIII.  the  priory  <rf  Westacre  in  Wiltshiie.  He  himaelf  was  the  yonnger  of 
two  motherless  twin  boys  who  euriouslj  resembled  each  other.  Nominally 
a  Protestant,  his  father  was  secretly  a  Cotholio,  and  his  two  sons  were- 
edacated  in  the  forms  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  The 
elder  brother  went  early  to  court,  and  John  was  edacated  in  a  somewlmt 
desnlt«ry  but  very  effective  way  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  He  was  well 
read  in  Plato,  and  evinced  qualities  which  led  his  father  to  commend  bim 
to  the  Jesuit  father,  Sancta  St.  Clare,  whose  inflnence  over  him,  while 
yet,  as  he  thought  himself,  a  Protestant,  became  absolute.  Indeed,  it  was 
part  of  St.  CLare'x  policy  that  Inglesant  should  remain  a  Protestant.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  highly  consoientious  and  deeply  raligioiis,  he  himself 
being  the  last  to  suspect  the  use  that  was  mode  of  liim.  The  onrrents  of 
feellDg  are  admirably  traced.  The  au&or  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  religious  as  well  as  with  the  political  speculations  of 
that  excited  time.  The  fault  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  that  its  disquisitions 
and  descriptions  run  into  eicess.  Inglesant  is  oompromised  by  the  well- 
known  duplicity  of  Charles,  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  with  the 
Ihike  of  Ormoud  and  the  Irish  Catholic  rebels.  He  chivalrously  disavows 
the  king's  commission,  and  is  imprisoned  by  the  leaders  of  the  Common- 
weoltli,  who  have  recourse  to  every  device  to  induce  him  to  place  the 
justification  of  their  condemnation  of  &e  treacherous  monarch'  in  their 
'  bands.  At  length  he  is  Uberated,  and  the  king  is  executed.  He  makes 
bis  way  to  Italy ;  to  the  reUgious  and  poUtical  state  of  whioli  the  second 
volume  is  devoted.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  Molinists,  of  whom 
he  gives  a  fiiU  account.  He  had  by  this  time  become  a  Catholic,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  as  having  rendered 
them  great  service  in  England,  he-has  aoeess  to  the- best  sooiety  and 
the  best  sources  of  information.  The  religions  condition  of  Italy  is  fully 
mapped  out,  and  its  courses  of  speenlaUoa  traced,  now  and  then  to  tedious 
len^h.  On  the  fall  of  the  Molinlsts  he  escapes  with  his  life  and  retiirus 
to  England.  The  book  is  a  oaTeful  historioal  study,  and  is  full  of  insight 
and  strength,  and  is  worthy  of  being  studied.  The  sympathies  of  the 
author  ore  with  the  Anglican  party.  He  has  littie  but  vituperation  for 
the  Puritans,  and  sees  only  anarchy  and  vulgar  passions  in  tlie  Common- 
wealth. Once  we  are  introduced  to  Milton.  It  is  a  study  of  perplesiog 
limes  compiled  with  great  care  and  written  with  great  ability. 
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A  Man'i  MUiake.  By  the  Author  of '  St.  Olave's.'  Tliree  Vols.  (Hirat 
and  Blackett.)  Tba  author  of  '  St.  Olave's '  weaves  her  Bpell  with  ray 
Bimple  albeit  very  choice  materiak.  TItey  consist  not  bo  mach  in  the  ioci- 
dent,  which  is  too  slight  for  a  three-volame  novel,  as  in  acute  discernment, 
quiet  characterization,  thonghtfnl  suggeetton,  gentle  feeHog,  and  refined 
hterar;  skill.  In  addition  to  these  charocteriBiics,  whieli  this  writer  has 
in  common  with  two  or  three  of  her  sisterhood  whose  Dovels  find  favour 
with  the  public,  notably  with  Holme  Lee,  she  has  in  this  stoty  iutrodnced 
a  oonple  of  characterB,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martlet,  which  are  of  remarkable 
cleverness.  Tbey  are  old  eerrants  of  Mr.  Anbury  and  his  family  at 
Florey  Castle,  and,  as  a  study  of  rural  thinkiiig  and  dialogue,  and  in 
their  racy  oanvetsatians  about  what  is  occurring,  they  are,  in  quaint 
apoththegm  and  humour,  worthy  of  Mrs.  Foyser  herself.  They  are,  we 
think,  far  stronger  and  racier  than  anything  that  this  writer  has  done 
before.  The  oharaotera  of  the  novel  generally  are  very  distinctly  drawn ; 
the  admixture  of  quaUtiea  in  each  is  subtle,  harmonious,  and  able. 
The  gentle  reticence  and  passiveness  of  Mr.  Aubury,  with  his  strong 
underlying  will  and  his  fine  sense  of  honour ;  the  patience,  strength,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  Miss  Alvisa,  and  the  demure  surface  goodness  of  the 
calculating  Mrs.  Plommereleigh,  are  all  done  in  a  masterly  way.  Very 
vivid,  too,  is  the  character  of  Mrs.  Polemont,  the  doctor's  wife,  who 
does  not  see  for  into  a  millstone,  and  of  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  the  vicar's 
vrife.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks  about  the  artistic  quality  of  wh^t 
one  haa  reed,  one  is  constrained  to  say  that  both  figure -pain  tini;, 
grouping,  and  development  ore  of  a  high  order.  If  not  the  best  of  th« 
author's  novels,  it  has  a  great  charm,  and  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  novel  readers  who  core  for  a  pure,  refined,  and  efiectira 

Clifford  Oray,  A  Romance  of  Modem  Life.  By  Williax  1£. 
HAsnnroB.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  There  is  on  intensity  and  » 
re^ism  in  this  slot?,  combined  with  great  depth  of  sentiment  and 
romance.  The  writer  manages  to  suggest  where  most  novel-writers  aim 
at  directness  and  expansion;  and  in  this  respect  he  gains,  and  only  galas. 
The  representation  of  Clifford  Gray's  artistic  sensibility  and  dreaminess, 
together  with  a  certain  clear  and  almost  praclical  forecast  of  his  own  £at« 
and  failure,  impart  from  the  first  an  attractiveness  and  pathos  which 
reUeve  what  would  otherwise  be  the  great  fault  of  the  story,  a  lack  of 
genuine  surprises.  We  see  from  the  first  that  the  Countess  Vera  da 
Trekoffia  no  sense  answers  to  Clifford's  sentiment,  as  lie  fancies,  that  an 
empty  heart  and  grief  wait  for  him,  and  .\'et  we  ore  made  to  see  that  he 
is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  lose  uU.  The  great  art  of  the  tsle  lies  in 
this.  And  it  shows  not  a  httle  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  Count  de 
Trekoff,  uncle  of  Vera,  is  rendered  with  power,  as  well  as  the  Chestertoua. 
In  spite  of  its  many  merits,  however,  we  should  not  like  to  prophesy  for 
'Clifford  Gray'  a  great  run.  It  is  for  Ibis  to3  concentrated  on  oae 
interest,  and  lacks  too  much  common  atmosphere  and  lelief.  It  is  an 
artistic  study,  and  by  artists  aud  critics  it  will  be  mostly  read. 
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Modern  Wonder*  of  the  World;  or,  the  New  Sinbad.  By  WnxUM 
GiLBBRT.  (3traban  and  Co.)  Hassan,  an  Arabian  wbohas  TisitedEoglond, 
BupplieH  the  plaoe  of  a  famoiiB  story-teller  who  is  taken  ilL  He  undertakes 
to  sarpass  the  wonders  of  Sinbad,  and  on  suoceBsive  evenings  narrates  tlio 
encbantnleiits  of  modem  science.  The  Post-office — the  Telegraph — 
BaUooniDg— Gan  Cotton— DiTing— Photography— Chloroform,  Ac  Ha 
produces  a  tremendona  exoitement,  his  life  is  in  danger.  His  stoiy  ends 
in  his  being  banished  from  Bagdad,  labelled  '  The  Greatest  Liar  in  tha 
"World.'  With  Mr.  Gilbert  as  the  narrator,  we  scarcely  need  aay  how 
BkUfal  and  fascinating  the  story  is. 

The  Meiri  of  Errington.  By  EuHA  Jamb  Wobboise.  (James  Claike 
and  Co.)  Like  all  the  stories  of  the  author,  this  is  well  and  sensibly 
written,  and  the  plot  fairly  well  constructed.  Eleanor  is  a  well-ooD- 
oeived  and  consistently  developed  character,  and  the  same  may  be  eaid 
of  her  father  and  her  Btepmother.  The  denouefnent  is  of  the  *  poetical 
justice'  kind,  and  is  somewhat  conventional,  admirably  aa  it  solves  all 
difficnlties.  The  Uterary  defect  is,  that  the  story  is  too  much  spun  out,  and 
that  the  religious  moralizing  is  a  little  too  obtrusiTely  introdnced.  A 
little  more  artistic  skill  would  insinuate  it  more  subtly  and  more  effec- 
lively.  All  Hiss  Worboise's  stories  are  uneiceptional  in  moral  tone,  and 
this  may  be  commended  as  interesting  and  wholesome  reading  for  yonlig 
folk. 

Build  Court.  A  London  Story.  By  Geobse  Maodonald,  New  Edition. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  We  welcome  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Macdonald's 
'  London  Stoiy.'  He  is  not,  we  think,  quite  so  much  at  home  in  London 
streets  as  on  his  native  heather,  but  Mattie  and  Poppie  are  in  his  best 
and  moxt  original  manner,  and  the  severe  processes  by  which  they  aie 
civilized  are  well  wrought  out,  eo  is  the  redemption  of  Tom's  invertebrate 
character. 

A  Boycotted  Hovtehold.  By  Letitia  McCuntoci.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  Miss  McClintock  has  not  only  studied  the  Irish  difficulty  in  many  of 
its  aspects,  she  has  observed  Irish  character,  and  mastered  it  in  several 
ways.  Compared  with  Miss  Jay,  in  '  The  Priest's  Blessing,'  she  lacki 
artistic  inventiveness  and  force,  but  her  story  will  perhaps  be  only 
the  more  effective,  as  bearing  all  the  character  of  a  '  plain,  unTamished 
tale.'  She  has  constmcted  the  piece  well  with  this  end  in  view,  and  hu 
been  careful  to  show  the  good  traits  as  well'as  the  bad  points  in  the  Irish 
peasant — his  faithfulness,  for  example,  as  seen  in  old  Ryan— whose 
portrait  is  so  painted  aa  to  make  us  beheve  that  be  baa  a  direct  original 
somewhere.  Her  work  is  thus  only  more  effective.  The  picture  of  the 
sufferings  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  family  towards  the  cIoEe,  living  as  in 
a  state  of  close  siege,  without  a  halfpenny,  and  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  sources  even  of  food  supply,  is  intensely  realistic,  as  it  is  intensely 
tOQohing.  The  brave  way  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  family 
demean  themselves,  after  their  agents  have  been  threatened  and  leave, 
each  sharing  in  the  labour  of  the  farm,  and  endeavouring  to  cheer  each 
other,  ie  rendered  with  great  skill  and  evident  faithfulnesa  to  life.    The 
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w^ary  Cult  in  one  reapaot,  it  dwells  too  long  unid  the  otmanan  wd 
msTeDtioakl  elements  of  good  sooiety  talk  and  life,  utd  it  baxSij 
meoeeds  in  presenting  *  fair  qnota  of  Irish  hnmonr;  but  it  is  not  impoe- 
Bible  that  the  anthor  may  have  felt  that  this  would  prove  to  be  onl 
of  keeping  with  the  main  porpose  of  the  story,  and  exereiBed  selt 
Testraint  Ae  it  is,  the  bocdt  ia  highly  readable  and  interesting,  ai^ 
appearing  at  the  present  moment  has  a  pecnliar  eignificanee. 


TJit  Olattiet  for  the  Million.  Being  an  Epitome  in  Eogliah  of  the 
Works  of  the  Prindpa]  Greek  and  Latin  Aatbora.  By  Henbt  Gbxt. 
(Griffitli  and  Farron.)  Mr.  Grey's  idea  la  a  good  one.  He  tells  tw  a  little 
abont  each  author,  and  then  snmmarizes  his  principal  works.  He  oom- 
presses  his  information  into  small  spaoe,  and  has  fiumishad  the  imper- 
fectly educated  with  a  eouTenient  handbook  of  referanee.  It  is  the  reanh 
of  a  good  deal  of  labonr  and  inteUiganoe,  and  although  by  no  means  fi«e 
from  errors,  it  is  carefully  done.  It  is  an  epitome  of  clawnral  Utei*tBre 
iriiich  both  the  learned  aud  the  nnleanied  will  find  osefuL  Even  good 
scholars  are  sometimes  in  need  of  a  handy  reference  snch  as  this  book 
famishes.  Mr.  Grey's  style  is  easy,  aud  hie  book  id  very  pleasant  reading. 

Bhaketpeare.  Certain  Selected  Plays  abridged  for  the  Uao  of  the 
Yonng.  By  Saicubl  Bbakdkam,  H.A.,  Oion.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.) 
The  question  of  selections  from  a  great  author  will  always  be  an  open 
one,  although  practically  it  is  a  necessity.  The  abridgment  of  wIuU  i* 
selected  is  more  open  to  objection,  as  it  must  more  or  less  be  mutilation. 
Ht.  Brondram  presen-es  the  structure  of  each  play,  but  prinie  only  the 
more  important  passages,  connecting  them  by  short  nanativee  of  his  own. 
Foryonng  people,  for  whom  the  volume  isdesigned,  this  is  an  advantaga  in 
many  ways.  Not  only  are  there  nine  plays  brought  within  reasonabis 
compass,  but  of  conrse  every  objectionable  expression  or  allusion  is 
omitted — which  is  indispeosable  for  Uttle  folk.  The  volume  doee  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  this,  not  even  a  Bowdler,  It  is  a  well-adapted 
introduction  to  Shakespeare. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOLOGY.  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
The  Chief  End  of  Itevelatwn.     By  Alexander  fiujUAiK  Bbucs, 
D.D.,  Professor    of   Apologetics    and    Mew  Testameai 
Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.     Hodder  and 
Stonghton. 

Dr.  Bruce  thinks  justly,  that  were  more  definite  oonoeptioos  enter- 
iainsd  of  the  raiion  d'etre  of  the  Scripture  revelation,  many  of  the 
assaults  mode  npun  it  from  without  would  be  more  easily  disposed  ot. 
Hence  he  sets  to  work  to  inqnirs  what  the  chief  end  of  revelation  is; 
what  is  its  ineilioil ;  what  the  function  of  miracle  and  prophecy  respeet- 
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ing  it;  uid  wbat  its  doctrinal  Bignifioanoe  ?  Witiiont  professing  to  give 
d  magnum  opua,  he  presente  ad  able  and  soholorly  discussion  of  the 
topics  iDdioated.  The  treatment  is  disoriminating  and  forcible,  while  it 
is  temperate  aad  decidedly  hberal  in  tone.  The  author  is  specially  suc- 
oesBful  in  dealing  with  the  argumenta  of  eceptioal  writers,  and  the  general 
argument  as  a.  whole  is  Tery  satisfactorily  handled. 

On  the  one  hand,  Leasing,  Beimarius,  aud  Mr.  Bathbone  Gregg  are 
selected  as  types  of  schools  which  conceive  of  the  Bible  as  simply  a 
doctrinaire  theology ;  on  the  other  hand,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fiohte,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  are  types  of  diverse  schools  which  maintain  that  the 
chief  end  of  the  Bible  is  ethical.  As  opposed  to  both.  Dr.  Bmce,  with  Mr, 
Newman  Smyth,  whom  he  often  cites,  maintains,  as  we  think  justly, 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  a  historical  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  gradually  developing  purpose  of  Divine  grace  in  Jesus  Chtiat. 
This  imphes  and  necessitates  both  doctrine  aud  ethics;  but  they  are  the 
effect,  and  the  manifestation  of  grace  in  succesBive  acts  is  the  cause. 
Important  consequences  result  from  this  standpoint,  especially  in  the 
-vindication  of  the  Bible  from  sceptical  objections.  It  determines  the  in- 
cidents c^  the  Bible  record  and  the  order  of  their  occorrence,  and  rules 
theii  manner  of  presentation.  Qod'e  purpose  is  not  a  dogmatic  system  of 
theology,  or  a  higher  ethical  inculcatiou,  but  a  gradual  revelation  of  a 
saving  purpose  and  process,  a  revelation  that  consists  mainly  in  deeds, 
and  not  in  mere  teachings.  It  is  God  manifesting  Himself  as  a  God  of 
grace  and  Balvatioo.  This  conception  accords  with  the  actual  facts  and 
phenomena  of  the  Bible,  a  gradual  uufolding  of  the  Divine  purpose 
until  it  was  fully  exhibited  in  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Bruce,  with  most 
competent  theologuuis,  distinguishes  between  the  revelation  itself  in  the 
actual  history  of  tlie  world,  and  the  Bible  record  of  it  which  men  God-in- 
spired have  written.  While  he  strongly  aEBnus  the  supernatural  iuspira- 
tion  of  the  sacred  writers,  he  is  wisely  careful  to  avoid  theorizing  about  it. 
In  fact,  theories  about  Divine  operations  are  impossible.  Inspiration,  to- 
gether with  regeneration,  and  every  other  form  of  Divine  immanence, 
transcends  all  human  comprehension  as  to  their  mode.  They  cau  be 
recognized  only  as  facts.  It  follows  this  conception  that  miracles  and 
prophecy  are  mneh  more  than  mere  supernatural  attestations,  as  of 
credentials  to  an  ambassador,  or  witnesses  to  a  deed  ;  they  are  part  of 
the  actual  manifestation  itself^God,  Christ,  God-inspired  men  acting  as 
it  were  naturally  in  the  doing  of  supernatural  things.  Evidence  indeed 
of  the  highest  kind,  miracles  are  yet  only  a  port  of  the  actual  moniCes- 
taiiun  of  God  in  His  purpose  of  grace.  The  miracle  cannot  therefore  ho 
separated  from  the  doctrine ;  both  are  the  manifestatioa  of  the  hving 
God,  both  parts  of  a  great  evidential  whole.  In  how  many  ways  this 
broadens,  strengthens,  and  vitalizes  the  evidential  argument  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  The  doctrine,  both  theological  and  anthropological,  which 
underlies  this  manifestation  of  God,  and  is  necessarily  inferred  from  it,  is 
fully  brought  out  in  a  concluding  chapter. 

Professor  Bruce  seems  to  us  to  have  placed  the  Bible  upon  true  and 
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irrefra^ble  grounds.  His  eontaotioii  for  it,  as  in  idea  and  pnipoee  r 
lustoric  manifeatation  of  the  salvation  of  Qod,  turns  the  flank  of  mamy 
Boeptical  positions,  while  it  gathers  np  in  great  evidential  f<»«e  all  the 
elsroeuta  of  old  theological  defence.  His  very  able  book  is  a  valuable 
contribntion  to  the  apologetio  of  the  Bible.  On  Bome  points  we  differ 
from  Dr.  Bruce.  He  accepts  the  idea  of  a  Dentero-Iaoiah,  which,  on 
grounds  of  exact  oriticism,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  mere  hypotheBis,  and,  we 
think,  a  gratuitous  one.  But,  notwithstanding  some  tendeneiea  of  this  kind, 
we  very  heartily  commend  thia  very  able  and  in  the  highest  sense 
conservative  work. 

Old  FaitJu  in  New  Li^ht.     By  Newman    Suith.     Second 
Edition.     New  York :  Charles  Bcribner  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Smyth's  name  is  new  to  us  and,  we  imagine,  to  English  readers, 
but  it  should  not  be  so  long.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  capable  man.  His 
book  on  'The  BeligioUB  Feeling,'  to  which  he  more  than  oooe  refers,  bna 
not  come  under  our  notice.  If  it  at  all  equals  this,  both  should  receive 
the  prompt  attention  of  English  publishers  and  raadera. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  those  books  which  mark  transition  periods 
of  theological  thought.  It  is  eminently  conservative  of  orthodox  tkoug-lit 
concerning  the  Bible  and  the  Christ,  but  is  so  by  throwing  aside  many  old 
modes,  and  presenting,  if  not  in  new  yet  in  less  famihor  lights,  their  tme 
character  and  claims.  The  truest  DonservatiBm  must  ever  lie  in  more 
precise  and  scientific  statements  of  the  great  problems  of  revealed  religion . 
Advancing  science,  both  theological  and  rationahstio,  must  of  necessity 
modify  modes  of  presentation.  In  the  world  of  revealed  truth,  as  of 
physical  fact,  the  things  dealt  with  are  Divine  and  unchangeable ;  bat  both 
the  theolof;ical  and  the  scientific  stadent  must  be  ever  advancing  to  a  truer 
apprehension  of  them;  and  to  this  progress  sceptical  questioning  eminently 
conduces.  We  are  contented  wiUi  easy  and  inaccurate  beliefs  until  a 
scientific  account  of  them  ia  demanded.  Hitherto  every  fresh  assault  has 
resulted  in  newer  and  more  valid  defencea;  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end. 
The  work  of  Ood's  witnesses  is  to  advance  with  advancing  science,  to 
abandon  defences  that  ore  untenable,  and  to  construct  such  as  latter 
knowledge  enables;  for  the  acientific  advance  that  enables  assault,  itself 
enables  stronger  defence. 

Mr.  Newman  Smyth  restates  the  great  problems  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Christ.  He  takes  substantially  the  ground  taken  by  Professur  Brace,  who 
more  than  onee  acknowledges  his  obligatianB  to  him.  He  conoeives  of 
the  Bible  that  it  ia  as  a  historic  record  of  Qod's  progressive  revelation  to 
man  of  hia  aaving  purpose  in  Jesos  Christ;  doctrine  and  ethics  being 
historically  rather  than  dogmatically  tanght,  and  miraclea  and  prophecy 
being,  evidential  indeed  in  the  bigheat  degree,  but  formally  modes  of 
Divine  working  and  development;  evidential,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  doctrines  and  the  ethics  are  evidential — in  virtue  of  their  entire 
appeal.  On  this  part  of  the  work  we  might  moke  substantially  the  same 
remarks  above  mode  concerning  Professor  Bmce's  work;  the  tinea  of 
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argument  are  mainly  the  same,  with,  however,  divergencies,  subordioate 
illoBtratioae,  and  an  eloquence  dietinotly  Mr.  Smytli's  own. 

The  treatment  of  the  character  and  phenomena  of  the  Christ  ie,  however, 
muoh  more  full,  and  occnpiee  more  than  half  the  volame.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment for  the  liiBtorical  reality  and  Divine  charaoler  of  the  Christ  con- 
stmcted  out  of  the  uniquoneEs  and  congruity  of  the  phenomena  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament;  oiler  the  manner  of  Dr.  Young's  'Christ  of 
Hietory,'  or  of  the  chapter  on  Christ's  character  in  Br.  BashneU's  'Nature 
and  the  Supernatural.'  In  acuteness,  force,  and  eloquence  it  ia  folly 
equal  to  both,  add  in  its  cumulative  power  ie,  we  think,  eimply  unanswer- 
able. Both  sections  of  the  work  constitute  one  whole.  The  Christ  is  the 
culmination  of  the  entire  preceding  historieal  revelation,  and  is  in  perfect 
historical  oongruity  with  it.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  argument  it  does 
not  admit  of  our  eelecting  detail  for  comment.  We  can  only  aay  that  wa  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  diacosaloQ — in  its  vigorous  grasp,  its  moral 
penetration,  its  completeness,  and  its  eloquence.  It  is  a  putting  of  the 
claims  of  revelation  which  neutralizes  a  thousand  cavils  of  captious  his- 
torical or  scientific  critics.  The  claim  of  the  Bible  ie  to  be  a  record  of  a 
great  historical  revelation,  and  depends  npon  neither  the  geology  of  Moses 
nor  the  chronology  of  the  Books  of  Kings  any  more  than  ordinary  history 
depends  upon  the  minute  infallibihty  of  Thucydides  or  Macanlay.  The 
argument  for  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  Bible  writers  ie,  we 
think,  resistlessly  strong,  but  much  is  gained  by  true  ways  of  putting  it. 
Just  as  Butler  constituted  a  new  apologetic  for  the  men  of  his  day — an 
argument  from  analogy  which  neither  modem  sceptics  or  tlieir  fathers 
were  able  to  gainsay — so  men  like  Professor  Bmce  and  Mr.  Newman 
Smyth  are  contributing  a  new  apologetic  for  our  own  time  which,  as  in 
Butler's  case,  consists  largely  in  a  newer,  broader,  and  more  invulnerable 
way  of  putting  the  question. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.    By  Professor  F. 

GoDET.     Translated  by  W.  H.  Lyttlbtou,  M.A..    Edin- 

burgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
"We  very  heartily  thank  Mr.  Lyttleton  for  giving  to  English  readers 
anotlier  series  of  Professor  Qodet's  very  admirable  lectures ;  who,  as  he 
says,  '  combines  in  himself  many  of  the  most  valuable  oharaoteristios  of 
the  beat  Qermaa,  French,  and  English  theologians.'  The  volume  consiBbi 
of  leotores  delivered  in  Neuch&tel,  in  reply  to  M.  Beville.  Their  themee 
are  tlie  Resurrection  of  Jesns  Christ,  the  Hypotheais  of  Visions  (as  an 
explanation  of  it),  the  Miracles  of  Jeaus  Christ,  the  Supernatural,  the 
Perfect  Hohness  of  Jesus  Chriat,  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesna  Christ;  to 
which  ia  added  a  paper  on  the  Immutability  of  the  Apostolic  Qospel  with 
reference  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  read  at  the  Baale  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  AlUance. 

Their  force  and  charm  oonsist  of  the  adoiirable  blending  of  hietorical 
evidence   with  uioral  reasoning,  after  the  manner  of  an  accompliahed 
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K^TOeate — sempnloiuly  fair  and  oonrteons and  generooE.  !□  de*lingwifk 
the  atonement,  Profesaor  Qcdet  is  not  merely  demonstratiiig  ft'tfaocds,  he  u 
daaling  with  great  prindples  of  Bpiritnal  life.  Seldom  have  tfae  wideoecs 
for  the  leBurreotion  been  marsballed  with  more  overwhelming  foree,  or  Hs 
great  place  in  the  rMleeming  work  of  Christ  and  ia  the  spiritoAl  life  of 
men  been  more  clearly  demon8trat«d,  or  oogectly  urged.  Learning,  loinie, 
metaphyeie,  philosophy,  and  all  of  a  Tery  high  order,  ettabliah  his  fob- 
clnsions,  while  the  argument  ia  clothed  in  a  lucid  and  captiTsting  styk. 
The  flimHiness  of  the  rationaliatic  theories  of  M.  Beville  and  his  masterT, 
Stranss  and  Banr,  is  mthlessly  exposed,  evidence  is  nlcnmiil&ted,  and 
argament  is  urged  in  a  way  that  would,  we  think,  oompel  the  verdict  of 
any  impartial  jory.  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  masterly  demonsba- 
tion  than  the  lecture  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesns  Christ,  in  which  the  proo& 
of  the  Divine  claim  are  first  gathered  and  arrayed  in  oonelasiva  argmnest, 
and  then  the  perfect  and  neoasaary  humanity  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
affirmed  and  harmonieed  with  it  Aaaproof  of  the  perfect  f^mess  of  the 
lecturer,  we  may  instanoe  his  repeated  testimony  to  the  logical  fbroe  and 
candonr  of  Keim,  whose  admiasiona  concerning  both  the  character  of  our 
Lord  and  the  New  Testament  records  of  Him  go  far  to  nentrahze  his 
determined  auti-Bupematuraliam.  Professor  Godet  has  famished  argn- 
ments  which  beheving  men  will  feel  to  be  impregnable  defenses  of  their 
fiuth,and  which,  we  think,  those  whom  he  controverts  will  find  it  impossible 
to  refute ;  at  any  rate,  they  may  be  confidently  left  to  essay  fresh  eiplans- 
tious  and  theories,  such  ee  fill  their  own  camp  with  distractions  and 
mntnal  contradictions,  and  if  they  can,  to  harmoniEe  their  differences 
in  an  accepted  counter- theory  wliich  shall  conclusively  explain  Christ 
and  ChriBtiaiiity.  The  battle  will  be  won,  not  only  by  the  unanswer- 
ablensBB  of  the  Christian  arguments  thenwelves,  bnt  by  the  eihaustion 
of  eipeiimental  theories,  propounded  in  rapid  sncoesBion,  only  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  Church  Systems  of  EngUind  m  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The     Sixth    Congregational    Union    Lectnra.       By    J. 

Guinness  BoasBa,  B.A..  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Ur.  Rogers's  Congregational  Union  Lecture  will  be  remembered, 
qnoted,  and  read  long  after  the  earher  volomes  of  the  series  are  forgotten. 
For  theological  discusdons  sneh  as  those  which  have  oocnpied  his  prede- 
cessors lose  their  interest  when  the  particular  phases  of  theological 
thought  which  suggested  them  have  passed  away.  The  enduring  interest 
of  the  inquiry  prosecuted  in  the  lectures  on  'The  Superhuman  Origin 
of  the  Bible,'  the  method  followed  by  the  lecturer,  and  the  charm  of  his 
perfect  style,  may  probably  secure  the  first  volume  of  the  series  from  early 
obhvion ;  but  the  otiier  lecturers  cannot  hope  for  many  readers  after  the 
present  generation  has  disappeared.  Mr.  Bogers  may  rely  on  a  happier 
destiny.  What  would  we  not  give  to  exchange  such  »  volume  as  this 
on    the    ecelesisfitical  movements  of  Elizabeth's    time    for   Bancroft's 
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'DangeroDB  Positioss'?  And  if  instead  of  Edwards's  'Qangrasiia'  ft 
oontemporai;  writer  of  Mr.  Bogers's  temper  and  knowledge  hail  written 
ft  volume  on  the  eoolesiastictvl  luevements  of  the  .Feign  of  Charles  I.  and 
tiie  Commonwealth,  how  immense  would  have  baen  ou  gain  I  Two  or 
three  hundred  years  henee,  iustorians  who  want  to  understand  the  vieissi- 
tndes  of  religious  tind  eoDleuoslioal  thought  in  the  present  century  will 
turn,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  these  lectures,  and  will  qnote  Mr.  Bogers  aa 
one  of  their  principal  and  moat  valuable  authorities.  Even  if  the  vork 
is  done  over  again  witliin  the  next  twenty  years  by  another  hand,  ths 
permanent  work  of  the  latest  Congregational  Union  lecturer  cannot  be 
affected.  For  we  are  tolerably  confident  that  there  is  no  man  who  with 
equal  knowledge  or  with  equal  intellectoal  vigour  can  give  an  account  of 
recent  eccleraastical  contlictB  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  the  principal  value 
of  this  volume  consists  in  tlie  guidauce  which  it  will  fnmish  to  those  who 
in  fnture  generations  may  want  to  study  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  our  own 
times.  It  is  often  said  that  the  political  history  of  which  most  educated 
men  know  least  is  the  history  of  the  last  lifty  years.  There  are  many 
people  who  could  give  a  very  fair  account  of  the  civil  war  who  would  hs 
'plucked'  if  they  were  osamined  in  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
'82,  and  of  the  Liberal  ministry  which  was  in  power  for  several  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  And  there  is  a  similar  vagueness  and  un- 
certainty i|n  the  minds  of  most  people  with  regard  to  Uie  ecclesiastical 
events  which  have  happened  during  the  last  half  century.  The  results 
of  this  ignorance  ore  most  disastrous.  It  is  very  desirable,  no  doobt, 
that  we  should  be  iamiLiar  with  the  history  of  the  theological  controversies 
which  gave  form  to  the  Nicene  Creed ;  bnt  it  is  still  more  important  that 
both  individnala  and  chnrobes  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  tho 
growth  and  developmeut  of  contemporary  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
movements.    Ignorance  leads  to  the  gravest  practical  mistakes. 

Mr.  Rogers  does  not  merely  tell  the  story  of  the  Church  Systems  of 
England  in  the  present  century,  be  discusses  with  a  masculine  sagadty 
the  principles  and  teodencies  of  which  these  eystema  are  the  eipressiOD. 
The  afBuence  of  his  knowledge  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  keenness 
of  his  penetration  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  To  those  tAm 
know  nothing  of  him  except  that  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  powerM 
of  the  advocates  of  Disestablishment  outside  the  walls  of  Pai'liament, 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  with  which  he  recognizes  every  claun  of  the 
Chnrchof  England  to  affection,  reverence,  and  gratitude  will  be  surprising; 
but  to  those  who  know  him  well,  his  habitual  generosity  to  ecclesiaettoal 
opponents  has  long  constituted  one  of  his  chief  titles  to  affection  and 
esteem. 

In  astronomioal  observations  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  what  has  been 
called  '  tbo  personal  equation.'  In  historical  criticism,  whether  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  eimilar  allowance.  In  reading 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  we  always 
remember  that  the  husband  of  the  brave  and  noble  woman  was  no  Mend 
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of  Cromwoll,  uid  that  she  shared  her  hosband's  sympaUiies  snd  a&ti- 
patliies.  Before  opening  this  Tolnme,  nuuiy  readers  might  aatarK% 
imagine  that  the  'peraonal  eqaatiou'  of  so  resolata  a  Piot«stant  and  to 
reeolnte  a  Ijbeistionist  kb  Ht.  Bogers  would  require  a  oertain  qTiailfication 
of  aoj  adverse  jadgmenta  he  might  pronounce  on  Charchmen,  and 
especially  oa  Higli  Chnichmen,  and  would  jnatifj  a  oertain  heightening 
of  the  colour  of  whatever  he  might  say  in  their  praise.  Bnt  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  if  any  'correction*  ia  needed,  it  is  in  the  oppomte 
direction.  Knowing  the  perik  of  oontroverey,  and  shriukiDg  on  thi 
impnlae  of  natural  generosity  from  dealing  ttofairly  with  those  from 
whom  we  differ,  we  tkink  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  formed  the  habit  (A 
dwelling  on  all  that  is  fairest  and  noblest  in  the  men  whose  principles  we 
oppose,  and  that  some  of  their  own  friends  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
lie  exaggerates  rather  than  depreoiales  their  excellences. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Tolnme  ia  devoted  to  the  Chorch  of  England. 
The  lecturer  disousaes  in  aeven  separate  lectures,  the  Evangelical  School, 
the  Oxford  School,  the  Broad  School,  the  Tractarian  Struggle,  the  €hurcli 
and  the  Courts,  the  Ritnalist  Controversy,  the  Established  Chnrvhes. 
and  the  Free  Churohes.  Tlie  plan  which  he  has  adopted— and  we  do  not 
know  that  he  could  have  chosen  a  better — rendered  it  inevitable  that  in 
some  of  the  later  lectures  he  ahonld  apparently  traverse  the  same  ground 
which  he  had  crossed  earlier  in  the  courae ;  bnt  there  is  less  of  even 
apparent  repetition  than  might  hove  been  anticipated.  That  he  should 
recur  very  frequently,  and  sometinieB  perhaps  nnnecesaarily,  to  the 
burning  question  of  Disestablishment  was  to  be  expected.  He  r»rely 
missea  an  opportunity  of  affirming  the  principles  of  religious  equaUty. 
OcoasionaUy  the  reiteration  lessens,  we  think,  the  dignity  of  the  lecturer. 
What  might  be  allowable  in  a  pamphlet  is  hardly  in  place  in  &  volume 
of  this  kind.  But  if  the  reiteration  is  a  literary  defect,  it  may  have  its 
practical  value.  The  materials  which  have  contributed  to  the  lecturer's 
knowledge  of  his  subject  are  in&nitely  various.  Qrave  polemical  treatises, 
ponderous  biographies,  bishops'  charges,  university  sermons,  fugitive 
jiamphlets,  articles  in  newspapers,  have  all  helped  him.  He  has  read 
everything  and  forgotten  nothing. 

In  the  closing  lectures  he  reviews  the  recent  history  and  present 
position  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  and 
Congregationalism.  On  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  'Brethren' 
Mr.  Rogers  writes  with  a  severity  which  is  hardly  equalled  in  any  part 
of  the  volume ;  but  the  lecture  also  contains  very  brotherly  as  well  as  very 
wise  critioisnL 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Rogen  on  having  produced  a  book  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  rich  in  practical  wisdom  as  well  as  rich  in  knowledge— a  book 
which  will  be  of  great  and  substantial  service  to  those  who  have  (he 
responsibility  of  guiding  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  our  own  time, 
and  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  admiration  when  onr  preseDl 
ecclesiastical  controversies  have  been  fought  out,  and  when  nearly  all 
who  took  pert  in  them  have  been  forgotten. 
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The  Theiatic  Argument,  as  Affected  by  Recent  Theories.     By 
the  late  Professor  Bihan.     London :  Triibner  and  Co. 


antlior  wna  ProfeBsor  Diman,  of  Brown  Uuiveraity,  wlio  died  aftsr  a 
eliort  illness,  and  a,  comparatively  brief  public  caraar,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  cnrrent  year.  Though  they  have  not  bad  the  advant^e  of  tbeir 
author's  superviBion,  we  agree  with  tbe  editor  who  has  eeen  them  through 
the  press  that  tbey  stand  in  no  need  of  apology.  Profesaor  Diman  was 
evidently  a  careful  and  competent  student  of  philoBophy,  who  kept  him- 
self well  abreaat  of  the  higher  thought  and  culture  of  his  time,  and 
devoted  binuelf  specially  to  the  investigation  of  tbe  problems  which 
metaphysics  and  theology  have  in  common,  as  these  have  been  affected  by 
the  great  advance  in  recent  years  in  physical  and  natural  science.  In 
view  of  the  excellent  works  that  have  been  lately  published  in  exposition 
and  enforcement  of  tbe  main  lines  of  the  theistic  argument — works  like 
those  of  Professor  Flint  and  M.  Janet,  for  example— absolute  originality  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  But  a  vigorously  thoughlfnl  mind  will  always 
be  able  to  present  these  in  a  fresh  light;  and  this  is  what  is  done 
in  the  volume  before  ue.  Professor  Diman  draws  into  the  service  of 
his  argomeat  the  reasonings  of  writers  who  cannot,  even  in  tite  loosest 
sense,  be  called  theiat?.  He  finds  his  starting-point  in  the  necessity 
of  thought  which  compels  writers  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  assert 
the  reality  of  the  nnknown  and  unknowable,  the  Absolute  or  Infinite, 
which  we  are  forced  to  beUeve  exists,  though  we  can  only  construe 
it  to  thought  under  conditions.  This  compulsion  of  thought  is  to  be 
distingnished  from  the  intuition  or  direct  apperception  which  the  Tran- 
scendental school  of  thinkers  formerly  afBrmed.  It  is  so  far  negatively 
attained,  as  we  can  only  realize  it  to  ourselves  as  that  which  we  are 
unable  not  to  think;  bat  we  thereby  obtain  a  foundation  by  a  purely 
rational  procedure  upon  which  reason  is  justified  in  going  on  to  build 
a  BDperBtructare.  The  saooessive  steps  by  whioh  that  is  reared  are 
clearly  traced  in  the  lectures  before  us,  which  follow  each  other  in  logical 
sequence,  and  at  each  step  we  are  provided  with  a  ftiUer  and  richer 
Inhdlt  of  knowledge,  until  we  justify  to  onr  reason  the  idea  of  the  Infinite 
who  is  also  the  Personal  God.  The  highest  generahzations  of  science  in 
tbe  conception  of  Cause  and  Force  supply  the  elements  that  are  first 
added  to  the  negative  notion,  which  we  have  seen  we  are  forced  by  a 
rational  compulsion  to  accept.  They  take  us  comparatively  a  httle  way, 
but  they  are  indispensable  steps  in  tlie  intellectual  process  by  which  we 
bnild  up  our  symmetrical  structure.  The'Argumeutfrom  Order' and 'The 
Argument  from  Design'  ore  next  made  oontribotory,  and  supply  a  more 
positiTe  content  to  our  previously  attenuated  conceptions  of  the  First' 
Cause.  It  is  common  in  these  days,  indeed,  to  be  told  that  such 
arguments  no  longer  apply ;  that  they  have  had  their  day,  and  have 
ceased  to  be ;  and  that  in  the  Ught  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  there  is 
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tn  end  to  thi  MithropomorpUc  eSortg  of  tuitanJ  theology.  So  &( 
from  tliis  being  so.  Professor  Dinun,  in  one  of  the  most  saggefltiv*  of  hii 
stadies,  dealing  with  '  Evolution  and  Final  Caoae,'  sLowa  tbat  the  ide*  a 
wliich  science  so  greatly  delights  does  in  no  way  militate  iteaJnat  thi 
tbeistic  argiuuent.  Science  searches  oat  the  order  and  nuumer  of  th« 
oo-exLstence  of  phenomena,  and  ia  doing  so  it  does  not  txeuch  on  tb* 
proviuce  of  theology  or  give  oooasion  for  conflict  between  tiiem.  It 
reveals  to  us  that  the  workings  of  the  ultimate  existence  of  whi«h  natuie 
is  the  phenomenal  expreEsion  ore  difTerent  from  what  thej  were  tonaer^ 
sappoBed  to  bo,  but  the  reality  of  the  ultimate  eiiatence  itself  is  in  ne 
way  affected ;  we  are  only  elevated  to  truer  viswe  of  the  mode  in  whick 
it  has  operated.  The  advocates  of  all  shades  of  Pantheism,  in  identifyiBg 
Qod  auJ  Nature,  must  be  differently  dealt  with,  and  in  the  leoturas  oa 
'  ImmaneDl  Finality'  we  have  a  forcible  and  admirshle  ezpocmrs  of  tlaa 
weakness  of  the  pantheistic  ^losition,  and  a  vindication  from  the  gxoniid  ol 
thought  aud  anaiogj  of  the  legitimacy,  and  indeed  the  neeessilf ,  of  apply- 
ing to  our  inferences  regarding  natural  phenomena  the  same  kind  of 
reaeuniug  which  we  apply  in  explanation  of  the  expression  of  bamBB 
thought  and  will  in  acts.  Thereafter  Professor  Diman  takes  us  op  to 
a  higher  sphere,  and  iu  a  discussion  on,  first,  '  Conscience  and  a  Iforal 
Order,'  and  then  on  'Uistoty  and  a  Moral  Purpose,'  he  vindicates  the 
ways  of  Qod  to  man.  The  closing  lectm«s  on  '  PersonoUty  and  tbe 
Infiuite,'  '  The  Alternative  Theories,'  and  '  The  Inferences  from  Theism,' 
are  worthy  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book.  As  the  npshot  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  makiag  it  clear  that  reoent  soienoe  impels  us  to  a  point  whan 
the  necessity  of  admitting  the  existence  of  Ood  is  iireoistible ;  that  its 
most  elevated  conceptions  and  widest  generalizations  render  it  neeessai; 
to  accept  the  presence  and  constant  e£Bcieat  energy  of  Ood  as  realities, 
and  that  the  modes  of  operation  which  science  discloses  are  in  hann(»if 
with  the  fundamental  principles  and  postulates  of  Christianity. 

Mercy  and  Judgment,      A   Few   Last    Words  on  ChristUn 
Esehatology,  with   Befflr6no6  to    Dr.  Pasey'a  '  What  is 
of  Faith  ?  '      By  p.  W.  Farbar,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  Canon  of 
WeBtminster.    Macmillan  and  Go. 
The  Death  of  Death  ,-  or,  a  Study  of  God's  HoUness  in  con- 
nection with  the  Existence  of  Bvil,  in  so  far  as  Intelligent 
and  ReBponsible  Beings  are  concerned.     By  an  Orthodox 
Layman  (Jons  M.  Patton).     Revised  Edition.    Trabner 
and  Co. 
Books,  pamphlets,  and  sermons  on  Christian  eschatology  come  from  the 
press  in  an  almost  incessant  stream,  which  proves  two  things;  (1)  The 
radical  revolt  of  the  Christian  consciousness  from  the  popular — Canon 
Forrar's  book,  by  its  catena  of  authorities,  forbids  as  to  say  from  the 
traditional — theory  of  a  physical  Hell,  and  also,  with  perhaps  less  (^  cob- 
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fideace,  from  the  theory  of  the  Uteral  unendiugaeaa  of  even  moral  perdi- 
tion ;  and  (2)  the  inabiUtj  of  Christiaii  theologians  to  establish  a  counter* 
theory  that  oarrias  the  convictions  and  compela  the  acceptance  of  reverent 
men.  The  two  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  It  does  not  follow  from 
the  latter  that  we  are  shut  up  to  the  acceptance  of  the  fomtec.  The 
Togne  conceptions  and  imperfect  kaowledge  of  the  life  hereafter  in  which  ^ 
wo  are  left,  es^iecially  on  the  great  questions  of  tiie  ultimate  doom  of  sin- 
ful souls,  even  by  the  Christian  Hcriptures,  may  justify  ub  in  saying  what 
according  to  our  positive  knowle<lge  of  God  cannot  be,  even  tlioagb  we 
may  not  have  knowledge  enough  to  construct  a  theory  of  what  shall  be. 

Theee  two  volumes  maintain  very  much  the  same  position,  viz.,  that 
repentanea  and  restoration  are  possible  after  death,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  terms  and  teaohiDgs  of  scripture  to  negative  this  possibility;  while 
there  is  much  to  jnstify  it,  as  weU  as  mncb  in  the  nature  of  moral  being  to 
necessitate  the  admission.  Both  agree  that  retribution  will  continue 
while  siufulness  and  impenitence  continue ;  but  Canon  Farrar  admits 
that  there  may  be  instances  of  reprobate  souls  who  never  will  repent,  and 
who,  therefore,  will  suffer  everlastingly ;  while  Mr.  Patton  contends  that 
the  final  issue  must  be  the  repentance  and  restoration  of  all;  which, 
although  he  seemi  to  repudiate  the  term,  possibly  on.  the  gronnds  on 
which  the  theorists  so  called  rest  it,  seems  to  us  to  be  simply  universaliem. 
Canon  Farrar  contents  himself  with  saying  that  the  condition  of  sinful 
men  after  death  is  not  one  of  hopeless  impenitence,  *  an  endless  hell,  hut 
»n  intermediate  state  of  purification.'  Ur.  Patton  contends  that  the 
purifying  processes  of  sorrow,  often  so  efflcacioUB  in  this  life,  will  be  of 
enhanced  efficacy  in  the  life  hereafter,  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
pui^tory,  of  oonrse  without  the  grotesque  embodiments  of  the  Bomish 
doctrine.  Botli  agree  that  the  death  of  the  soul  wtU  last  so  long  as  its 
willing  sinfulness  continues.  Canon  Farrar  admits  that '  man's  destiny 
stops  not  at  the  grave,  and  tliat  many  who  knew  not  Christ  here  will 
know  Him  hereafter,'  that '  in  the  depths  of  the  Divine  compassion  there 
may  be  opportunity  to  win  faith  in  the  future  state.'  Both  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  moral  sequence,  and  repudiate  the  idea  of  arbitrary  infliction ; 
and,  of  course,  both  put  emphasis  upon  what  is  called  the  intermediate 
state  and  its  podsibihties.  The  moral  difficnltiea  of  the  theory  are 
admittedly  great,  but,  as  Ur.  Patton  justly  argues,  they  are  great  on 
any  theory,  and  we  arrive  at  a  moral  probabiUty  only  by  ciroamstantial 
evidence.  And  both  writers  reverently  and  fuUy  admit  their  imperfect 
knowledge. 

Both  books  are  written  with*  the  utmost  reverence  of  feehng  and  of 
handling.  The  rhetoric  which  offended  many,  both  in  England  and 
America,  in  Canon  Farrar's  '  Eternal  Hope,'  is  entirely  absent  from  bis 
present  book.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  and  feel  the  great 
weight  of  both  his  exegesis  and  his  historical  inquiry.  Both  insist  upon 
the  idea  of  limited  period  in  the  word  '  Bon  '  and  its  uses ;  both 
affirm  that  no  word  meaning  unending  is  ever  applied  to  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  and  both  attempt  an  exegesis  of  Scripture  passages  in  harmony 
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with  these  idau.  Canon  Famr  does  this  Uie  more  thorongfaly  ;  and  a 
addition  sappltes  elaborate  oatana  of  anoiant  and  loodeni  theologians  in 
fovonr  of  his  viewa.  His  work  is  oatenaibly  a  reply  to  Dr.  Poaoy'a  '  'WUt 
is  ot  Faith  ?  '  It  is  really  aa  elncidation  and  defeaee  of  bis  format  book. 
Hia  differencea  with  Dr.  Posey  are  very  minQte.  They  k^ree  that  Um 
-  foUowiog  notiona  are  accretions,  and  not  of  the  &ith  iteeif.  (1)  That 
there  ie  a  material  hell ;  (2)  that  the  majority  of  mankind  miut  perish ; 
(8)  that  no  change  will  be  possible  in  the  condition!  of  the  dead  who  miT 
die  in  an  impenitent  frame  of  mind.  They  differ  in  this,  tb&t  Cancn 
Farrar  thinks  that  the  endless  dnration  of  hell  for  all  who  incnritii 
also  an  accretion.  Dr.  Pnsey  thinks  that  the  endlessness  is  a  matter  d 
fiiith,  the  difference  being  a  purely  verbal  one.  Dr.  Pnsey  limiting  the 
term  hell  to  endless  puniBhoient,  while  believing  that  there  is  hope  for 
those  not  in  hell.  Without  presnming  to  pronounce  a  dogmatic  jndg- 
meut,  we  ean  only  say  that  both  books  are  earefol,  reverent,  and  havs 
very  strong  presomptiona  in  their  favonr.  Whether  the  solntioii  of  tha 
awfnJ  mystery  will  be  that  here  advocated,  or  that  of  the  self-conflomptiiN] 
of  Bin,  we  know  not.  We  can  only  rest  in  the  infinite  love,  in  comparisoD 
with  which  onr  poor  love  is  as  nothing. 

The  Relation  of  Science  and  Reliyton.  By  Professor  Caldee- 
WQOD,  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Professor  Calderwood  republishes  here  the  Morse  Leetnres  of  )06O,  de- 
livered by  him  in  connection  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  The  Morse  Lectareship  was  eatabhshed  by  a  deed  of  trast,  institu- 
ting the  deUvery  of  ten  public  lectures  on  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  an; 
of  the  apecial  sciences,  and  the  general  vindication  of  revelatioii  as  eon- 
tained  in  Holy  Scripture  against  attacks  on  its  anlbority.  Instead  of 
singling  out  any  special  science,  such  as  geology,  geography,  historyi  or 
ethnology,  and  tracing  the  relations  and  beidiDgB  of  its  facts  and  reenlts 
upon  the  truths  of  revelation,  Dr.  Calderwood  has  in  these  lectures 
essayed  a  wider  flight.  He  has  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  harmony  that 
may  be  traced  between  the  fundamental  character  of  religions  thon|;ht  and 
recent  advances  in  science,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  theologians  and 
scientists,  and  nprooting  or  counteracting  alleged  apparent  antagonisnu 
between  the  two.  This  is  done  in  a  series  of  eight  lectures,  in  which  the 
results  of  scientific  research  in  its  more  recent  manifestation  a  are  abil- 
fully  elucidated.  Evidently  Dr.  Calderwood  has  been  a  cloae  atudent 
of  science  in  its  bearings  upon  the  facts  and  laws  of  religion.  He  has 
shown  himself  this  in  previous  works,  and  here  he  makes  a  specific  con- 
tribation  to  a  science  of  reUgiona  ^lologetics  as  deaUng  with  the  pheno- 
mena and  conclusions  of  modem  science.  In  his  work  on  the  '  Relations 
of  Mind  and  Brain,'  Dr.  Calderwood  proved  himself  a  careful  student  of 
the  intricate  and  complex  aubject  of  the  interconnection  of  material 
organism  and  mental  function.  He  showed  how,  without  sacrificing  any 
of  the  results  of  science,  we  might  yet  hold  fast  by  our  spiritual  creed  and 
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belief  in  the  divinity  of  CluisliaQity.  He  perfonns  similar  work  in  this 
volnme,  but  ranges — as  was  necessary  perhaps  in  apologetic  lectures — 
through  a  vaguer  if  wider  region.  He  eiamiDes  the  fdudamental  facts 
and  laws  that  are  brought  to  our  knowledge  in  the  inorganic  elements  of 
the  universe,  in  organic  existence,  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  anil  in  the 
diBtinguiehiog  and  distinctive  characteristics  that  give  to  man  his  proper 
place  in  the  world,  as  an  animal  on  the  one  side,  but  as  spirit  on  the  other. 
Saving  set  forth  the  facts  and  laws  furnished  by  scienoe,  he  proceeds  to 
ahow  that  there  can  he  no  antagonism  between  these  and  religion  and 
morality.  For  acieuee  is  but  the  arrangement  of  atoms  and  elements 
in  their  causal  connections.  It  never  does  and  cannot  transoend  the 
mechanical  sphere.  Itdeals,  in  treatingof  the  world,  with  the  phenomena 
of  mattpr  and  force ;  hat  when  it  has  ended  its  researohes,  it  only  brings 
□B  to  the  border  of  religion.  For  the  latter  has  to  do  with  questions  of 
origin,  and  end  or  final  purpose,  and  these  direatly  appeal  to  the  super- 
natural where  science  has  no  place  and  never  can  have  any.  It  is  thus 
poBsible  to  vindicate  foi  rehgion  a  place  in  the  governance  of  the  universe 
by  reason, .hut  it  is  outside  tlie  lines  on  which  science  moves.  Conse- 
quently we  have  miracles  as  the  sign  and  seat  oF  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  and  men.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  Professor 
C&Iderwood  is  not  an  original  thinker.  His  little  book  neverthelesa  is  an 
able  and  valuable  work,  which  will  he  read  with  general  acceptance. 

The  Creed  of  Science,  Religiws,  Moral,  and  Social.     By 
WiLUAM  Graham,  M.A.    Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  raiion  £  it-re,  or  first  intention,  of  the  '  Creed  of  Science  '  is  to 
present  in  a  popular  and  acceptable  form  the  results  that  may  be  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  ttie  principal  problems  and  questions  that  excite  the 
wonder  and  cnrioeity  of  thioldog  men  in  view  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
ooveries  and  generalizations  of  natural  scienoe.  In  this  work  of  inquiry 
and  investigation,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  author  shows  himself 
throughout  altogether  impartial.  He  has  not  started  oD  his  journey  in 
any  special  dogmatio  interest,  nor  with  predetermined  purpose  to  make 
the  facts  with  which  he  has  to  deal  conform  to  any  preaonoeived  tlieoty 
he  may  have  formed  for  his  own  guidance  or  satisfaction.  Bo  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge  from  the  contents  of  this  volume,  the  writer  has  set  him- 
self to  note  and  tabulate  the  conclusions  which  the  scientific  generaliza- 
tions of  modem  science  enable  us  to  reach  regarding  the  fundamental 
problems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  with  singleness  of  heart — bent  only 
upon  attaining  the  resulle  to  which  he  may  be  conducted  by  the  '  white 
light'  of  truth.  Yet  while  this  is  so,  there  is  at  the  same  time  in  his 
iuquiries  no  trace  of  the  purely  sceptical  spirit  as  a  tendency  to  the 
adoption  of  merely  suspensive  and  provisitiiial  doctrines.  Mr.  Graham 
beUeves  that  the  human  reason  is  competent  to  attain  satisfaotory  results 
regarding  the  ultimate  problems  which  in  all  times,  and  never  more  thau 
now,  have  exercised  the  thoughts^  and  feelings  of  men.    '  God,  Freedom* 
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tuA  Immortality,'  which  to  Kant  constituted  the  centre  And  jnstificatia 
of  *U  metaphysics,  are  the  topics   th&t  most  attnct  }u3  ttttention,  uj 
which  in  hiB  view  evidently  JDstify  the  efforts  that  bave  been  mkdc  in 
reach  positive  Bolntions.     Wliile  holding  them  to  be  the  deepest  ud 
lAiyest  intereiits  with  which  liumttn  reason  can  cope,  and  while  wilhm 
apparent  doubt  aa  to  the  coinpelencr  of  reuion  to  reocli  more  or  leas  nti!- 
factory  conchisinna  in  regard  to  them,  the  specialitj  of  hia  point  of  Tier 
ia  that  he  is  willing   to  accept  the  delivenncea  of  natural   or  pbysial 
aeience  as  supplying  the  materials  which  more  or  less   adeqiwtely  guide 
OB  in  threading  onr  way  through  the  mazes  of  investigation.     Bat  vliiii 
we  acknowledge  the  absence  of  preconceived  dogmatio  interest  regardiit; 
the  final  problems  of  morals  and  reUgion,  which  is  the  most  grsti^^ 
ofaaractoriatio  of  tlie  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  this  work,  we  mnst  kIk 
«dd  that  there  is  in  the  processes  of  his  reasoning  a  subordin&tion  of  Ibt 
pnrel}-  metHphysical  or  philosophical  elements  of  the  problems,  whioh  leadi 
to  the  distiirliance,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  fair  balaace  of  reasoo  en 
the  subjects  under  treatment.     In  accepting  as  aaiiliary  the  oonclosiiist 
of  physical  science  regarding  questions  of  origin  and  end  or  final  pnrpon, 
there  is  too  much  tendenoy  to  eliminate  the  elements  supplied  by  thoi^t 
or  which  depend,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must,  oa  La  trospeetioD. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  in  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  free  will,  we 
find  Mr.  Graham  adopting  the  dehverances  of  science  upon  the  subject  of 
motives,  as  acting  forces  determining  both  the  character  of  the  individnil 
and  the  volitions  which  depend  on  the  character,  we  canaot  bat  feel  tM 
there  is  an  undue  narrowing  of  the  field  of  view.     Admitting  the  M 
value  of  the  contributions  of  science  to  the  settlement  of  the  questici^ 
it  is  yet  sorely  clear  that  science  does  not,  and  cannot,  cover  the  wbdt 
field,  as  tliat  there  are  facta  and  laws  revealed  in  the  sabjective  con- 
Bcionsness,  both  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  which  are  left  oni  of 
aceonnt,  or  pushed  aside,  when  it  is  decided  that  free  will  as  a  pow^'of 
■nidation,  a  capacity  of  making  new  beginnings  in  the  series  of  connestmi 
causes  and  effects,  has  no  reality  whatever.  The  '  creed  of  science '  on  sadi 
a  point  mnst  remain  misleading,  just  because  there  are  facts  and  elemeelB 
of  which  in  this  sphere  mere  sctenee  takes  no  acooont.    This  oligeclion 
does  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  the  writer's  eonclnsions  regardue 
theoriginof  the  nniverse,  and  the  power  and  purpose  that  mnst  be  oeceple'' 
as  lying  behind  phenomena,  and  of  whioh  a  merely  phenomenal  scieoM 
can  give  no  acoonnt.    He  so  far  at  this  point  seporales  frvm  science—* 
science  is  commonly  accepted — when  he  sets  forth  a  dioory  of  a  vut 
noumenal  reaUty,  which,  whether  as  the  World  of  Schelling,  or  the  Sob' 
stance  of  Spinoxo,  or  tiie  Unknowable  of  Spencer,  most  be  received  u 
the  fount  and  final  source  of  the  nniverse,  Mid  of  all  it  oontuns.    "^o 
'  creed  of  science,'  as  merely  physical  and  mechanical,  oonld  attsia  to 
this  idea,  which  ia  pnrely  philosophical  or  metaphysical,  though  on  iU 
retigions  side  it  enters  into  practical  life,  and  becomes  an  important  &ci(ir 
in  spiritual  experience.    At  this  point,  as  at  some  othen,  Mr.  Onham,  it 
seems  to  tib,-  has  allowed  to  soienoe  a  predominant  and  an  aatboritf 
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wbioh  an  not  to  be  justified  bj  reason.  To  what  nnhappy  renulla  this 
ptuiialitr  in  detenuintng  pbiloaophioal  problems  hy  phyHioid  metlioda  will 
oondnet  is  seeo  in  his  reflections  on  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Here  we  have  a  problem  which  liesbejood  the  scope  of  science 
in  ite  own  accepted  waUc,  becaose  thero  it  is  nothing  bnt  the  exponent  of 
the  oorrelations  of  external  facts.  The  existence  and  the  immortality  of 
the  Bonl  transcend  the  region  of  observation  and  mechanical  correlations. 
And  we  cannot  in  dealing  with  this  problem  leave  aside  or  pnt  ont  of 
aoconnt  the  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  natnre  and  character  of  God 
in  His  moral  laws  and  observances,  and  in  His  revelation  of  Himself. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  see  clearly  what  the  fondamentol  error  of 
this  work  is.  The  anthor  has  produced  an  able,  thonghtfbl,  and,  in 
hterary  respects,  a  wholly  admirable  volmne.  He  tabulates  for  ns  the 
results  and  bearings  of  physical  soienoe  npon  the  great  traths  of  morality 
and  religion.  Important  light  is  thereby  won  in  regard  to  many  vital 
qnestions,  and  a  I)eginning  is  mode  in  tlie  cnltivation  of  a  field  which 
must  more  and  more  be  accepted  as  furaishiog  the  materials  with  and  on 
which  philosophy  as  an  objective  acienee  mnst  work.  Bat  all  this  ad- 
mitted, it  remains  tme  at  the  last  that  'The  Crepd  of  Science'  is  unsatis- 
fiwtory  and  nntrnstworthy,  because  science  is  incompetent  to  attain  a 
'  creed '  at  all.  It  cnltivates  one-half  of  the  fi3ld,  and  eliminates  the  other 
half.  Its  oonolnsinns  regarding  morals  and  religion  are  only  half-tmths, 
because  it  only  suppUes  some  of  the  materials,  and  wholly  ignores  others 
which  are  esscDtial  to  the  attainment  of  any  adequate  oonolnHiona  at  all. 
Mr.  Qrabam  is  scarcely  qnite  faithful  to  his  philosophical  training. 

Science  and  Religion,  By  Alexamdek  Winohell,  LL.D. 
Strahan  and  Go. 
Dr.  'Winchell  has  made  an  able  contribntion  to  a  great  sntiject.  He  has 
M  thoronghly  gone  over  the  wide  field,  and  has  bronght  to  it  soch 
vigorous  and  independent  thought,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  found 
several  new  links  of  reconciliation  between  religion  and  science.  In  the 
first  plaoe,  he  recognizes  cleariy  that  religion  is  an  essential  element  of 
human  nature,  and  that  the  £mI«  relating  to  it  aro  as  real  as  any  facta  in 
the  realm  of  natural  science,  demonstrating  by  a  wide  and  oarefal  survey 
that  they  are  not  to  be  set  aside  or  ignored  or  refined  away  in  any  effort 
whatever  to  get  at  a  oonsistent  theory  of  the  universe.  In  tmtli,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  his  demonstration  (which,  in  spile  of 
some  literary  looseness,  is  more  philosophically  close  and  satisfactory 
than  even  be  claims  it  to  be),  that  he  finds  the  objective  expression  of  this 
religions  sentiment  at  maoy  points  thrnsting  itself  within  the  realm  of 
physical  science.  Anotlier  important  point  is  that  whilst  he  admits  the 
validity  of  the  theory  of  evolotion,  lie  is  compelled  lo  recognize  llin 
presence  of  something  beyond  it,  and  his  demonstration  of  tiiis  is  at  all 
events  original  and  ingenious:  'Evolution  is  one  of  the  Btrongest 
possible  attestations  of  the  dominion  of  thought  in  the  universe,  an  1    ot 
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UiecoDtrarj.  Evoluiionii  only  a  m«'Aoiof  effeetnittioii.  It  impliM,  lit,  I 
a  Designer  of  the  method  ;  2Dd,  an  Operator  of  the  nietbod.  Eroliitu  I 
poKsesKeR  no  efficiency.  Be  who  contents  himself  with  diseoTering  U  I 
metliod  in  nature  couUibnlea  notliing  to  the  pbiloeophy  of  cansalit;.  H«  I 
leads  ut  along  tlie  rills  of  pheoomena,  but  only  tantalizes  the  iniwte  thintto  ] 
drink  from  the  foautain  of  tnith.'  On  the  mibjeot  of  cknae  Dr.  Windidl 
makes  many  good  points.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Heritot 
Spencer  and  heredity,  lie  Bays  that  *  the  forces  of  heredity  are  phyno- 
logical ;  btit  the  concepts  which  Spencer  places  at  interest  in  their  cudody 
are  ideas  of  the  reason.'  He  has  eqnally  forcible  renuu-ks  on  poiali 
in  the  schemes  of  Darwin  and  Haeckel  and  Hoxley  and  the  rest,  reoog- 
niiing  the  truth  that  is  laid  hold  on  by  the  materialists,  bat  indicattng 
also  the  vast  depth  which  they  do  not  fathom,  and  which,  indeed, 
they  deny,  but  without  which  it  were  impossible  th^  their  T«MeU  eoaU 
float  Ko  safely.  His  discussion  of  the  religions  of  the  world  is  clear  and 
succinct  i  and  his  mode  of  presenting  the  essential  elemeota  that  are  w 
be  found  at  the  base  of  eaoh,  as  a  testimony  to  the  vaUdity  and  nmTGt- 
salitj  of  the  religious  nature,  very  tliorough  and  ingenious.  '  Man  is 
created  for  religion,  adapted  for  religion,  predisposed  to  religion;  and  thit 
is  the  key  to  the  religious  phenomena  of  the  race.  It  is  fntile  to  ignore 
tbe  evidences  or  resist  the  religious  law  of  our  being.'  Thougli  he  admiU 
that  at  present  the  world  is  '  witnessing  another  ebb  tide  of  religions  senti- 
ment,' he  has  full  faith  that  new  methods  will  be  found  of  bamioniiiDe 
faith  with  knowledge,  as  they  have  always  been  found  in  the  past.  Tbt 
phenomena  of  present-day  doubt  are  not  essentially  new ;  they  are  but 
repetitions  in  new  forms  of  the  same  phenomena  as  have  been  witoeesed 
in  nearly  every  stage  of  tbe  world's  history,  and  notably  in  the  period  of 
intellectualism  and  scepticism  and  recklessness  which  preceded  the  fVcsicb 
Bevelntion.  'We  could  sometimes  wish  Dr.  /Winchell's  style  had  been 
more  condensed  and  crisp ;  but  we  are  generally  in  sympathy  with  bin 
in  the  end  be  bas  in  view,  and  the  means  he  takes  to  make  for  it.  W« 
recommend  his  volume  as  one  which  it  would  be  well  to  see  added  to 
every  philosophical  hbrary. 

The  Mo$aic  Era.    A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Exodas,  Leviticaa, 

NumbetB,  and  Deuteronomy.     By  Jobs  Mokbo  GibsoH, 

M.A.,  D.D.    Hodder  and  Stoaghton. 

In  this  volume  wo  have  a  series  of  able  eipositioos  of  the  history  of  the 

Israelitish  nation  under  Moses.    In  form  they  belong  to  that  oIohs  of  dis- 

conrse  wlxich  used  to  be  known  as  the  '  Scotch  Lecture,'  a  combination  of 

eipoeitional  and  practical  treatment.    Wo  have  not  space  hero  to  discuss 

them  at  length,  and  this  is  the  less  necessary  that,  iu  the  main,  they  are 

based  upon  the  generally  accepted  law  of  analogy  between  the  history  of 

ancient  Israel  and  the  experience  of  the  New  'Teatament  Church.    Tbs 

value  of  the  hook  is  not  that  it  opens  up  new  fields  for  critical  study, 

although  the  author  himself  is  evidently  thoroughly  c 
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existing  criticiBm ;  it  is  rathet  tliat  it  Bate  forth  in  terse  and  forcible  laa- 
gaage  tlie  great  lessons  to  ba  learned  from  tliestoiT.  Thus  Hucli  cLapters, 
or  aermoDB,  aa  those  entitled  '  Pharaoh  Subdned,'  and  '  Israel  Saved,' 
form  the  channel  for  lessons  concerning  the  danger  of  compromise  and  of 
hardness  of  heart  as  snggast^d  by  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  the 
manner  of  spiritaal  deliverance  as  shadowed  in  the  escape  of  Israel  from 
^Syp^  ^^  must  say  that  we  do  not  think  the  title '  The  Mosaic  Era,'  the 
best  which  might  have  been  selected;  it  tuajatti-aot — and  disappoint — those 
-wlio  are  interested  in  Pentatenchal  studies  of  that  historico-critical  kind 
wliidi  do  not  enter  much  into  the  plan  of  this  work ;  it  may  deter,  from 
the  same  impression  aa  to  its  contents,  others  who  would  find  great 
pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  it  as  a  valuable  series  of  studies  on  the 
spiritual  life. 

Tlie  Faith  of  Isldvi.  By  the  Rev,  Edward  Sell,  Fellow  of 
the  University  of  Madras.  Triibner  and  Co. 
One  of  the  results  of  oar  occupation  of  India  will  be  a  mora  intimate 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  Islamism,  in  its  practical  dcTelopnaents, 
than  the  world  has  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring.  Our  ascend- 
ancy enables  this  as  reverse  conditions  could  not.  Mr.  Sell  has  devoted 
his  fifteen  years'  residence  in  India  to  the  study  of  Isl&m  and  its  practical 
working,  and  he  has  in  this  work  embodied  his  conclusions.  His  chapters 
ore  devoted  to  the  Foundations  of  IsUui ;  the  Exegesis  of  theQurdn  and 
the  Traditions ;  the  Sects  of  Islam;  the  Creed  of  Isl&ui;  the  Practical 
Duties  of  Isldm;  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  Isldm.  Under  each  he  gives 
lis,  chiefly,  a  simple  exposition  of  ■'equirements  and  practices,  from  which, 
however,  important  deductions  can  be  made  as  to  the  effects  of  Islamism 
upon  individual  character  and  social  and  national  life.  One  thing  is  that 
the  QuTiiQ  and  the  Suunat  or  Tradition  are  bound  aa  an  inexorable  law 
npoQ  Mohammedan  nations ;  they  cannot,  without  renouncing  their 
religion,  dehver  tiiemselves  from  it — a  terrible  fiwtor  in  the  Eastern 
Question.  Islamism  again  is  a  vital  thing,  as  potent  practically  where  it 
is  received  as  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Mr.  Sell's  conclusions 
as  to  the  effects  of  Mohammedanism  npon  tliose  who  profess  it  are  very 
uufavourable,  although  many  Muilims,  he  says,  axe  i>etter  than  their 
creed.  It  is  curious  that  the  wave  of  scepticism  has  not  left  Isl4m  un- 
affected ;  while  both  in  India  and  elsewhere  the  influence  of  other  races 
and  creeds  is  powerfully  felt.  Mr.  Sell  speaks  highly  of  many  Indian 
Mussulmans.  They  would  seem,  however,  to  be  defective  in  energy. 
The  Hindus  surpsss  them  in  tlie  upper  ranks  of  the  uncovenanted  civil 
service  in  an  increasing  ratio.  11ms,  iu  Bengal,  in  1871,  the  proportion 
was  seventy-seven  Mnssiilmaus  to  341  Hindus.  In  18B0  the  proportion 
was  fifty-three  to  451.  Mr.  Sail  has  supplied  us  wibh  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  handbook,  enabling  lis  to  understand  what  Mohammedanism 
iu  India  really  is. 
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jA)ci  e  Libra  Veritatum.  Pasaagea  selected  from  Gascoipie's 
Theological  Dictionary,  illaBtratiog  the  Condition  o! 
Chorcli  and  State  1403-1458.  With  an  Introdnetion 
by  JiUES  E.  TeoBOLD  Rooers,  M.P.  Oxford :  Clarendwi 
PrcB8. 
TLis  so-called  TlieoloKieoI  Dictionary  is  llie  prodnetion  of  an  Bn^Bk 
divine  who  lived  in  tlie  first  hslf  of  tlie  fifteenth  centnry.  GaaeoiRU  n^ 
a  Vorksliiremaa  l>y  birth  and  received  his  eilucation  nt  Oxford,  where  he 
wns  Reveral  times  chancellor  of  the  University,  and  where  ho  reiidei 
nhnott  ooQtinually  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Under  sncb  headings  ti 
'  Absolacio,'  '  Dent,'  '  Ecclesia,'  '  Epieeopns,'  '  Poeniteacia,'  '  Beges, 
'  Venatio,'  Ac,  we  have  a  series*  of  criticisms  and  atatemente  which  nt 
of  verj'  considerable  value  aa  illostrationi  of  the  moral,  intellectnal,  uJ 
religions  views,  feelings,  and  practices  of  the  fifteenth  ceatarj.  It  ■> 
especiallj  useful  as  showhig  the  points  in  relation  to  which  Kegioald  Peeock. 
Onscoigne'seelebratedcoutempurarj,  in  his '  Repressor  of  over-much  BImq- 
ing  of  the  Clergy,'  oame  in  conflict  with  what  were  regarded  as  the  onbo- 
dos  notions  of  Uie  time.  Pecock,  with  his  heterodox  opinions,  aa  Professir 
Rogers  rightly  observes,  stands  in  Gascoigne's  view  convicted  of  concoi, 
and  is  frequently  the  object  of  his  attack.  This  was  the  fifteenUi-centuj 
view  of  specniative  and  unauthorizeJ  doctrines;  they  were  the  ofepringof 
ill-ragulated  inlelleotaal  training.  '  What  Oaacoigne  loves,'  obfiorvet  lui 
editor,  'is  piety  and  charity,  a  holy  hfe,  a  good  example,  a  clear  cooseieon. 
and  in  the  parochial  clergy,  frequent  preaching,  open  hospitality,  and  * 
desire  to  extend  edaoation.'  And  these  are  very  praise  wortliy  end  modenW 
s^ciniroments.  His  ideal  onglit  not  to  have  been  incapable  of  &ir  reiliu- 
tion,  and  yet  sa  a  general  rule  it  was  only  an  ideal  in  those  d»ys.  Theie 
is  considerable  justice  in  the  aditor's  observation  that  in  order  lo  rati 
between  the  lines  of  these  valuable  firagments  one  '  must  know  the  concen- 
trations of  English  life  in  the  fifteenth  century  firom  its  highasl  s"' 
widest  manifestations  in  Parliament.'  His  ralnable  introdaction  villi 
however,  render  this  &r  more  easy;  and  students  of  our  medieval  histciy 
will  have  cause  to  thank  him  for  so  intelligible  and  accessible  a  collectioii, 
of  which  neither  Anthony  Wood  nor  Hearae,  tliough  famiiini-  ^ith  tbe 
MSS.,  recognized  the  real  importance.  The  editor  has  done  his  worii 
with  the  care,  thoroughness,  and  ability  which  characterize  all  his  jm- 
dnctions.  Only  the  student  of  such  documents  can  adequately  comprebeiK) 
the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  servioe  rendered. 

The  Bible  and  Science.  By  T.  Lauder  Beuntoh,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 
F.B.S.  MacmillaQ  and  Co. 
Here  we  have  one  more  book  about  evolution,  its  special  porposs— 
indeed  its  raitoti  d'ttre — being  to  give,  in  popular  form,  the  evidences  of 
evolution,  and '  toshowthatinstoadof  being  atheistic  it  is  the  very  revene, 
and  IB  no  more  opposed  to  the  BibUoal  occoont  of  the  creation  than  tboM 
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^eologicEil  dactiiaea  legarding  the  sttnctnre  and  fonnaticm  of  Uie  earth's 
erOEt,  which  were  once  regarded  u  liereticol  and  dangerous,  bat  are  now 
to  be  found  in  every  olassbook,  and  ore  taoglit  in  every  achooL'  Dr. 
Brimton  liaa  aacceeded  very  well  in  the  negative  part  of  his  eontention, 
viD.,  in  showing  that  the  doctrine  is  not  necesaaril;  otheiMlie ;  whether  he 
is  equally  happy  in  his  endeavour  to  ebow  that  the  most  enlarged  acheme 
of  evolntion  oontaina  in  it  a  apeeial  argument  for  the  onmipotence  and 
omuipreaence  of  the  Creator  is  more  doubtful.  Certainly  this  part  of  the 
:argument  is  striking  and  ingenious;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  extreme 
•evolutionism  which  breaks  down  the  partition  between  oi^anic  and  in- 
organic, and  traces  all  existence  back  to  a  lifeless  atom  or  germ,  naturally 
involves  a  system  of  the  nnivetae  in  which  God  haa  had  no  power  to  act 
ainceHeeet  it  in  motion?  If  ao,  then  His  omnipotence  practically  ceased 
when  His  creative  plan  began  to  be  executed,  to  be  resumed  only  when 
thia  gigantic  '  clockwork  '  '  nms  down.'  We  feel  bound,  therefore,  to  add 
■our  query  to  the  more  poaitive  aide  of  Dr.  Bmnton's  cootentiou.  The 
main  iutereat  of  the  book,  however,  lies  probably  in  ita  facta  and  data, 
rather  than  in  its  argument  Till  evolution  hae  been  clearly  proved, 
indeed,  we  are  more  anxious  for  data  thau  for  means  of  reconciliation 
between  Bible  story  and  what  is  as  yet  only  a  hypotheaia. 

Dr.  BruntoD  writes  of  the  facts  in  the  most  fascinating  style ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  liia  book  will  make  the  subject  of  tlie  atmcture  of  plants 
and  aaimala,  and  of  natural  history  generally,  more  familiar  cmd  interest- 
ing to  many  readers  han  it  could  have  been  before.  Writing  evidently 
from  a  profound  knowleilge  of  bis  subject,  ha  writes  with  the  utmost 
simpUoity.  The  story  is  indeed  not  new  to  ua  in  these  timea,  for  the 
names  in  the  '  chain  of  life '  are  becoming  to  us,  through  many  books, 
familiar  as  honsehold  words  :  tiie  clionn  lies  in  the  telling. 

Dr.  Bmnton  prefiicfl  to  the  book  aome  chaptera  upon  '  Bible  Landa' and 
upon  '  The  Eiodua,'  which  may  atrike  some  as  destroying  the  unity  and 
Hynunetiy  of  his  work ;  for  onraelvea,  we  are  glad  of  them,  because  of  the 
«minently  able  manner  in  which  he  aets  himself  to  the  task  of  enabhng 
the  modem  reader  to  realiie  these  portiona  of  Scriptnre  story.  We  do  not 
■always  indeed  accept  his  readings  of  that  story.  He  is  more  anxious  than 
is,  to  onr  mind,  uecesaary  to  explain  its  more  remarkable  incidents  accord- 
-ding  to  natural  principles ;  but  we  pay  a  willing  tribute  to  the  reverence 
-with  which  he  always  handles  Scripture,  aa  well  as  to  his  profound 
vcquaintonce  with  ita  teaching.  We  can  only  add  here  that  the  woik  is 
rendered  alike  more  beantifiil  and  more  uaeful  by  the  excellence  of  its 
jlluatrations. 

Links  and  Clues.    By  Yita.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  remai-kable  book,  fiill  of  spiritual  insight  and  inteiLsity, 
-perhaps  of  what  Emerson  would  call '  oversoul.'    In  form  it  is  a  book  of 

fragmentary  tlioughte  concerning  truths  and  things  of  the  Chriatian  life, 
.sometimes  extended  enough  !(x  the  outhue  of  a  aermon,  sometimes 
Jimited  to  a  paragraph ;  never  pte(«uding  to  completeness  either  of  thought 
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or  of  exprasBion,  but  brim  full  of  tkongbt  and  of  bodL  SometimM  Ui» 
thongbt  vergei  upoD  the  paradoxical,  aod  the  spiritnality  npon  the  tii,vE- 
tioal,  and  omaeionally  we  demnr  to  tbe  views  and  confilnsioDs  reached. 
Bat  it  is  Uuonsbont  batheil  in  the  spirit  of  an  intAnse  leligioiis  life,  and  ii 
taO  of  the  BnggestiTeness  of  tlie  highest  realizatioas  of  Epiritoal  tailli. 
The  book  is  of  the  olses  of  Taaler's '  Theologia  Oermanica,'  and  we  meta 
very  high  praise  when  we  say  that  it  is  worthy  to  stand  by  its  ude. 

The  Truth  of  Scripture  in  connection  with  Revelation,  Intp'tra- 
tion,  and  the  Canon.  By  Johk  James  Given,  Ph.D. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  Oiven  maintains  the  rerbal  inspiration  of  the  Seriptnree,  meaoing 
that  the  iprUtima  verba  of  everj-  Bcriptoral  borft  was  npematorallj-  dic- 
tated 01  detenoined.  The  theory  is  in  hopeless  contradiction  to  the  most 
nnqnestion&ble  fikcls,  and  involves  tbe  defenders  of  tlie  Bible  in  s 
dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  It  is,  moi-eover,  as  nnneeeBBary 
and  aa  derogatory  to  tbe  Divine  record  as  it  is  untenable,  jnst  ss  the 
material  and  mecbanioal  are  below  the  spiritual.  Dr.  Given  baa  no  diffi- 
enlty  in  answering  many  of  the  objections  and  cavils  of  aesail&nta  of  tbe 
Bible ;  bat  Iiis  theory  demands  that  there  shall  be  no  single  oas»  of  estab- 
lished objeotlon  to  it.  He,  of  course,  selects  hia  own  instftnees  ioi 
illnstrationB,  bnt  has  necessarily  left  untouched  large  sections  of  Scripture, 
and  crucial  difScnlties.  The  trammon  sense  of  men  who  tr;  to  deal 
honestly  with  fiwta  revblts  against  both  the  assomption  and  the  special 
pleading  which  tbe  theory  demands. 

Dr.  Given  has  been  more  saccessfn]  io  dealing  with  the  proofs  of  a 
Divine  revelation,  but  he  has  dealt  very  inadeqnately  witli  tbe  difficult 
question  of  canonicity,  as,  for  example,  'Weslcott  and  others,  whose  works 
he  utilizes,  have  dealt  with  it.  Dae  weight  is,  of  course,  to  be  given  to- 
tlie  claims  of  tbe  sacred  writers  tbemBelves,  but  for  many  of  tlie  books, 
of  Hcriptnre  such  claims  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  there  are  ques- 
tions of  historical  fact  that  also  demiaud  congideTation.  On  tbe  genersi 
questions  of  the  necessity  and  possibiUty  of  a  revelation  Dr.  Qiven 
occupies  the  old  ground,  and  leaves  iiothing  to  be  desired  in  the  mointen- 
aoce  of  it.  His  apologetic  on  the  Four  Gospels  is  also  very  able  and 
conclusive. 

Dr.  Given  uses  his  material  well,  his  work  thoughout  is  tbongbtful  and 
vigorous,  and  much  in  it  1b  conclusive  and  vigorous  ;  bat  we  oarmot  think 
that  he  justiSes  his  positions.  We  do  not  yield  to  him  in  our  hearty 
acceptance  of  tbe  Divine  atttbority  of  the  Scriptures ;  bat  it  is  not,  ws 
think,  to  be  establiBbed  in  tbiK  way  by  theories  of  verbal  inspiration  even 
when,  as  here,  dynomically  conceived. 

The  Liturgy  and  liitital  of  the  Celtic  Church.  By  F.  E. 
Warkbn,  B.D.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Mr.  Warren  has  eiidenvoured  to  gather  up  tbe  scant  and  scattered 
polices  of  the  Utm'gical  seiTiee  of  tlie  Celtic  Cbnrcb,  about  which,  be  tells 
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MS,  very  litlle  was  known  until  latterlj.  LiturgiologisU,  even  so  lat« 
&B  1B88,  liad  to  disiuisa  it  with,  for  tlie  most  port,  a  confasdou  of 
ignorance.  Since  Palmei's  'Originea  Lilurgicte'  was  published,  some 
liturgical  fragments  have  been  discovered,  and  important  Celtic  MSS. 
have  been  printed,  while  arahiteotnrBl  and  other  remains  have  been  ex- 
amined. With  these  additional  helps,  not,  we  think,  amonnting  to  much, 
Mr.  Warren  has  investigated  the  entire  field  of  evidence,  and  Lrought 
togeUier  all  that  could  warrant  a  conclusion.  Fifth-century  writers  have 
been  examined ;  incidental  notices  and  liturgical  fi-agments  have  been 
'  brought  togethei' ;  illuminations  and  architectural  remains  have  been 
examined — and  the  result  is  given  in  this  volume. 

An  inti'oductory  chapter  gives  ub  some  account  of  the  Celtic  Church  in 
its  extent,  duration,  character,  and  relations  to  other  Chnrohes.  Here  a 
detailed  account  of  Churches  and  Church  services  is  given,  so  far  as  thej 
can  be  ascertained  or  fiurlj  conjectured.  The  thii-d  chapter  consistB  of 
liturgical  fragments,  Cornish,  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish.  It  is,  however, 
xemorkable  that  no  trace  of  a  vernacular  liturgy  has  been  found.  To  the 
litnrgiologist  the  book  is  onrions  if  uol  valoable. 

OuHhieB  in  the  Life  of  Christ.    A  Guide  to  the  Stady  of  the 
GhxoQology,  Harmony,  and  Purpose  of  the  Gospele.    By 
Eustace  R.  Gonder,  M.A.     The  BeligionB  Tract  Society. 
The  value  of  Mr.  Gender's  thoughtful  and  learned  Uttle  hook  is  of 
inverse  ratio  to  the  size.    Avaihng  himself  of  all  the  results  of  recent 
scholarship,  he  has  in  this  outline  life  of  our  Lord  tried  to  fix  the  chrono- 
logy, historical  relations,  and  real  character  of  each  incident.    The  whole 
is  arranged  in  parts  and  sections,  and  each  topic  is  succinctly  and  dearly 
placed  in  its  tme  position  and  hgbt.     The  results  reached,  and  the 
methods  indicated,  involve  a  large  amount  of  careful  reading  and  a  laige 
degree  of  acute  judgment.    Mach  more  than  a  mere  map  of  our  Lord's 
history,  much  less  than  a  detailed  narrative,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  readers 
a  clear  conception  of  the  incidents  as  they  occurred.    It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  so  small  a  oompass. 

The  Double  CoUapse  of  fitarles  Bradlaiigh,  M.P.  for  North- 
ampton. In  two  debates  with  the  Rev.  T.  Lawson,  of 
West  Hartlepool,  on  the  questions — 'Has  Man  a  Soul?' 
and  '  Is  Atheism  the  Trae  Doctrine  of  the  Universe  ? ' 
Simpkiu  and  Marshall. 

It  ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  discredit  the  contention  of 
Hi.  Brodlaugh  on  these  coi'dinal  facte  of  hunuut  nature  and  relations. 
And  Mr.  Lavraon  has  with  great  skill,  and  we  think  with  perfect  success, 
^own  ttie  utter  nntenableness  of  Mr.  Brodlaugh's  materialistic  Atheism. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  touch  tlie  points  of  the  argument — which  very  wise); 
was  conducted  in  writing;  we  can  only  call  attention  to  an  able  and 
timely  debate. 
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Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Llhrary,  New  Series.  Vols.  IIF. 
IV.,  v.,  and  \1. 

A  History  of  Chriitian  Doctrine.  By  the  late  Dr.  It.  B. 
Haoekbach.  Translated  from  the  Fiftli  and  laet  German 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  E.  H.  Plumptbe, 
D.D.  Vol.  II.  A  Sjfatem  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Dr. 
J.  A.  DoBNEB.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Translated  by  Bev. 
AuRED  Cave,  B.A.  Oodet  on  St  PatU's  Epistle  to  the- 
Rovtans.    Vol.  II.    Edinburgh  :  T.  end  T.  Clark. 

A  traiiBl&tion  of  Donier's  ettef  d'aitvre  will  be  a  boon  to  Don-Oemua 
teadinK  tlieologuuis,  anil  even  to  such  as  ore  acqnain  ted  only  eliglitly  with 
OemiAD ;  for  in  Dr.  Domer  ftll  the  exoellences  of  a  profoimd  G«rmaD 
thinker  are  combined  with  all  the  obscurities  and  abominations  of  ety le- 
of  the  worst  types  of  his  coontrymen.  Surely  the  '  liow  to  say  it '  is  of 
importance  as  well  u  what  is  said.  Mr.  Cava  has  done  much  to  mak» 
Dcnner  intelligible ;  but  even  his  skilful  translation  will  not  relieve  the 
reader  from  a  tongh  study,  if  he  wonld  master  the  work.  In  an  able 
introduction,  Mr.  Cave  points  out  the  important  place  in  modem 
theological  Bcience  which  this  great  work  occupies;  it  is  a  masterly 
evangehcal  development  of  Bchleiermachet's  great  priDciple  of  faith,  or 
God-consciousness.  To  the  development  of  this  principle,  which  he  calls 
Fisteology,  Domer  first  addresses  himself,  showing  tliat  faith  is  not  a  new 
application  of  ordinary  intellect  to  the  tmths  of  theolcgy,  but  a  divinely 
given  focuUy  of  the  soul  itself,  whereby  spiritoal  things  are  apprehended 
and  dealt  with.  No  disciple  of  Sohleiermncher  has  carried  the  logical 
development  of  this  principle  so  for  as  Domer  has  done  in  the 
present  work.  Next  he  proceeds  to  the  Doctrine  of  Ood,  proposing 
to  oonstract  a  proof  for  the  Ood  of  Christianity  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
very  like  the  hithei-to  inconclusive  'i  priori  argament.  He  contends 
that  the  very  natnre  of  thonght  necessitates  the  idea  of  an  absolute  being. 
and  that  the  necessary  idea  of  causality  makes  him  the  originator  of  all 
things.  Then  a  succession  of  inferences  estabUalies  liis  moral  qualities. 
The  three  divisions  of  this  bold  argument  are  (1)  The  Doctrine  of  the  God- 
head ;  (2)  The  Doctrine  of  Ood  as  the  essentially  triune,  or  the  Doctrine- 
of  the  Internal  Self- Revelation  of  God ;  (S|  The  Doctrine  of  God  as  the 
Bevealerof  Himself  in  a  world,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Econotnio  Trinity. 
He  then  treats  of  man  as  a  creature ;  of  the  nnity  of  Ood  and  man,  involv- 
ing Religion  and  Revelation,  and  introduces  Part  II.,  of  which  only  the 
first  section,  Sin,  is  treated  in  the  present  volume.  However  far  Dr. 
Domer'e  argument  may  carrj-  conviction,  there  can  be  no  question  con- 
cerning the  profound  and  even  abstruse  Uunldng  of  this  great  woHc 

Of  Dr.  Hagenbach's  work  we  have  already  spoken,  also  of  Oodet's  ^-ery 
able  Commentary  on  the  Romans.  'We  need  simply  record  the  com* 
pletion  cf  both  works. 
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A  History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.  By  Dr.  A.  Htiis- 
BATH.  The  Time  of  Jeaus,  Vol.  II.  Translated  by  Charles 
T.  PoYNTiNo,  B.A.,  and  Philip  Tbeenobb.  WiUiams  and 
Morgate. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  the  Late  Dr.  G.  Eeinbich  A, 
V.  Ewald.     Translated  by  the  Bev.  E.  Jobkboh,  M.A. 

Vol.  n. 

Haoerath'B  Beconil  rolume  inclades  ui  account  at  Herod,  of  the  ministi-y 
of  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  miaUtry  of  Jesus  down  to  the  eve  of  His  cruci- 
fixion. The  history  is  characterized  by  much  keen  insight,  and  by  much 
literary  beauty ;  the  grouping  and  the  analyses  are  done  in  a  masterly 
mamter.  The  fundamental  vice  is  the  rationalistic  standpoint  of  the 
aathor  :  eTerytbing  is  conceived  and  accounted  for  in  an  anti-supeknatural 
way,  JesuB  is  simply  a  great  religious  genius,  receiving  the  first  prophetic 
impulse  from  the  Baptist,  early  awakening  lo  the  consciousnesB  that  he 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  and  iu  lofty 
spiritnal  ways  seeking  to  realize  tkem  by  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God. 
His  miracles  are  great  moi-al,  perhaps  mesmeric,  effects.  Hie  history  is 
gf  course  'an  Idyll.'  His  inspiration  in  the  lake-storm  is  the  couscions- 
nesa  of  a  misaioa  tbst  cannot  be  ignominiously  ended  by  a  leaky  boat, 
the  parallel  to  which  is  the  anecdote  about  Ciesar  and  his  fortunes.  His 
presentiments  of  His  death  and  its  effects  ore  simply  those  of  genius.  The 
supernatural  is  not  violently  assailed,  it  is  counteracted  by  quiet  iusinua- 
tion  and  rationalistic  colouring.  To  those  who  can  use  it  the  work  is  full 
of  suggestions  and  spiritnol  iuughts.  The  history  of  crucifixion  is  not 
attempted,  and  of  course  the  resurrection  is  silently  passed  over. 

Ewald  on  the  Psalms  is  completed,  and  the  fifth  volume  on  the  Prophets 
is  to  follow.  The  two  volumes  being  fresh  issues  of  tlie  Theological 
Translation  Fund  Librarj'. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  Henry 

M.  Harban,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in 

Dickinson  Collego.    Third  Edition  Bevised.    New  York  : 

PbillipB  and  Hunt. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  theological  wwks  to  be 

entitled  '  Tlie  Library  of  Theological  and  Biblical  Literature,'  imdsr  the 

general  editorship  of  Dr.  Oeorgo  B.  Crooks  and  Dr.  John  F.  Hurst.    It  is 

intended  to  furnish  a  series  of  works  for  the  ose  of  Biblical  students. 

The  first  volume  before  us  is  by  Dr.  Horman,  and  others  are  to  follow. 

Dr.  Bannister  on  BibUc^  Hermenentics  ;  Dn.  Bennett  and  Whitpey  on 

Biblical  and  Christian  Archsology ;  Bishop  Foster  on  Systematic  Tbeo. 

logy;  the  Editors  on  Theological  Enoyclopiedia  and  Methodology;  Dr. 

Bidgaway  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Dr.  Winchell  on  Christian 

Theism  and  Modem  Science ;  Dr.  Crooks  on  the  History  of  Christian 
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Doctrine ;  aod  Bishop  Hunt  on  tlie  History  of  th«  ChriatiMi  Cbsidi, 
The  ■olteme  origuutea  with  llie  Uethodist  EpiMopal  Cbarch  of  tb« 
United  Statee,  Mid  will  be  in  accord  with  its  standpoint  in  tlwolflfy 
ftnd  Molesisstica.  It  leems  to  aim  not  bo  much  at  original  treatise*  u 
at  a  eyclopKdic  character,  a  gathering  np  in  eaeh  treatise  of  the  latest 
resolts  of  sobolarship,  with  somewhat  less  of  original  autboralup.  and 
more  of  editorial  function  than  in  ordinary  treatises.  Completeneas  of 
apparatna  seems  also  to  be  aimed  at,  for  on  some  of  %h»  subjects  we 
possess  ample  and  high  authorities.  Dr.  Harman's  book  is  a  pledge  of  a 
valuable  series.  He  summarizes  vei?  ablj  the  chief  topics  of  SibUeal 
introdaetions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  find  more  ample  treatment  in  Home's 
Introduction.  Into  this  one  portly  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages  he  hss 
oompreBsed  nil  necessary  information  concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  the  Canon,  the  Sacred  Languages,  the  Text,  the  Versions,  the 
Pentateuch — the  questions  connected  with  which  receive  ample  treatment 
— and  then,  seriatim,  the  different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TeatMnent. 
It  would  be  preposterous  in  a  short  notice  like  this  to  attempt  detai]«il 
criticism ;  general  characterisation  must  suffice.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  the  volume,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  written  with  adequate 
scholarship  and  care,  and  in  an  impartial  spirit  of  candid  and  lii^enl 
appreciation.  The  latest  theories  are  familiar  to  Dr.  Harmaa  :  those  of 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld  Ewald,  Eeim,  Strauss,  Beoan,  ftc,  for  example.  Some 
names,  however,  we  miss:  Enenen,  Haosrath,  Fleidsner,  and  othen 
whose  speculations  have  attracted  attention,  and  demanded  notioe.  We 
are  surprissd,  too,  that  the  authors  have  ignored  Westcott's  important 
work  on  the  Canon.  But  no  important  school  of  oritieism  is  nnnotioed. 
If  the  subsequent  volumes  of  the  series  are  equal  to  this,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  hbrary  of  ministers  generally. 

The  Holy  Bible.  With  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary and  a  Eeviston  of  the  Translation.  By  Bishops 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Cook,  M.A,,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testament.  Vol- 
III. :  Bomans  to  Philemon.    John  Murray. 

This  bulky  volume— the  third  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Hba 
New  Testament — does  not  include,  as  was  announced,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  How  with  any  attempt  at  sufficiency  this  could  have  been 
contemplated  we  do  not  see.  The  authorship,  too,  varies  a  httle  from  the 
advertised  programme.  We  miss  the  contribution  of  Canon  Westcott, 
and  receive  the  nnaanounced  contribution  of  Mr.  Wace. 

We  feel,  in  looking  through  the  volume,  the  disadvantage  imder  which 
the  Revised  Version  places  the  writers.  It  seems  a  pity  to  have  to  deal 
with  a  text  vhioh  has  ahncst  at  every  verse  to  be  revised,  and  which 
generally  is  revised  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
company  of  revisers.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  the'few  divergences,  in 
which  the  individual  scholar  thinks  imperative  a  rendering  which  afler 
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all  the  reviBera  Iwve  Dot  adapted— e.^.  tlie  conteution  of  Canon  Evaun, 
%\isiX  in  1  Cor.  siii.  the  renderiug  of  ifiini  most  be  '  diaritj,'  not  *  love.' 
Tbe  piesent  volume  eontribnt«B  no  bikU  distinctive  ftddition  to  New 
Teatameut  litenitnre  as  the  very  able  general  introduction  to  tlie  Gospel^ 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  first  volome,  and  llie  equally  able 
introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John  by  Canon  Weatcott,  in  the  second 
volume.  The  most  important  of  the  iutrodnctions  in  this  volnme  are 
(1)  that  to  the  EpiatlG  to  the  Bomans  by  Dr.  GifTord,  which  eitands  to 
forty  pages.  It  treats  the  nsnol  topics  of  an  introduction  with  iatelli- 
£ence,  breadth,  and  vigour,  but  it  lacks  tlie  organic  Etructore,  the  com- 
pletenesB,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  the  essays  to  which  we  have  referred  ; 
Aud  (2)  the  Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles  by  Professor  Woce, 
which  is  of  a  Iiigher  order,  and  takes  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  grasp 
ot  what  he  thinks  the  transition  period  of  ecclesioeticat  development. 
We  may  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  designation ;  development  there  was ; 
but  the  evidence  seems  to  ua  conclusive,  that  it  was  not  until  Constan- 
tine  Uiat  anything  hke  diocesan  Kpiscopacy  was  established.  Canon 
Evans  contributes  a  eomewhat  meagre  Introdaction  to  the  Firet  EpisQe 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Waite  another  scarcely  less  so  to 
the  Second  Epistle.  Dean  Howson's  treatment  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatiaos,  both  Introduction  and  Notes,  ia  able.  Prebendary  Meyrick  is 
jresponsible  for  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Ephesiana ;  the  Dean  of  Baphoe  for 
tliat  to  the  Philippians  ;  the  Bishop  of  Derry  for  those  to  the  Colossions, 
TheBsaloiiiana,  and  Pbilemou ;  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  Commen- 
tary to  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  impossible  to  comment  on  the  scores 
of  points  treated  and  suggested.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
after  a  somewhat  careful  looking  tlirough  the  volnme,  that  the  notes, 
According  to  the  plan  of  tlie  commentary,  ore  almost  entirely  esegetical 
and  explanatory,  for  reference  therefore  chiefly ;  and  that,  exclusively 
Anglican  as  the  work  is,  we  have  been  stmck  by  the  manifest  fairness  of 
spirit  and  candour  of  claim  and  of  concession  with  which  most  of  the 
i^uestions  raised  are  treated.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work  is 
scholarly,  bnt  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  very  valuable. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

ami  the  EpUtlc  to  Philemon.    By  Heinbiob  A.  "W.  Meykh, 

Tli.I>.      Translated   from   the   Fourth    Edition    of    tbe 

Germaji  by  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

The  Epistle  to  tlie  Tkessaloniang.   By  Dr.  Gottlieb  LiJKEMiNK, 

Translated  from  tlie  Third  Edition  of  tbe  German  by 

Rev.  Patoa  J.  Gloag,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Only  the  former  of  these  volumes  was  written  by  Meyer  himself.   Liine- 

mann's  work  forme  part  of  the  '  Meyer  Series.'  The  Pastoral  and  CaUiolic 

Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — the  former  by  Hnther,  tlie 

latter  by  Liinemann — remain  to  be  translated  to  complete  the  Meyer  ex- 
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position  of  the  Nevr  ToBUment.  These  volumes  the  publishen  pnipow 
to  snpplf .  Tliey  may  fairlj  conKntalste  themselves  upon  luTing  so  sne- 
eenfolly  placed  this  greatest  of  the  commeatsries  of  the  Neir  Testament 
in  the  hands  of  Enghab  etudenta. 

A  yeio  Commentary  on  the  Gotpel  according  to  St.  Matthex. 
By  Edward  Byeoh  Nicholsos,  M.A.  ,  C.  Kegan  Panl 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Nieliolson's  commentary  has  some  unique  featnreB.  First,  it  ia 
doctrinally  oolonrless.  He  has  strictly  guarded  himself  aj^ainst  any  indi* 
cation  of  theological  bias,  his  object  being  simply  to  bring  ont  tbe  mean- 
ings of  the  text  Next,  ha  has  bronght  to  bear  npon  the  illustration  of 
his  anthor  a  large  amount  of  Talmndio  literature,  and  with  some  cnrions 
results.  We  all  remember  the  axoitemeat  caused  by  Deatsohe's  article 
on  the  Tahnnd,  in  which  lie  sltows  that  soms  of  out  Lord's  sayings  are 
qnotatioD*  from  Jeirish  Kabbis.  Mr.  Nicholson  afBrms  this  of  the 
Parables,  cb.  siii.  24 ;  xviii.  SB ;  iiii.  2.  But  he  also  shows  that  many  of  onr 
Lord's  sayings  were  employed  by  subsequent  Babbia,  especially  Elieier 
the  Great,  and  perpetuated  in  Jewish  traditions.  Mr.  Nicholson  says  he 
has  gone  very  little  to  commentaries,  to  none  on  the  Qoapels  except  Aifoid's 
and  the  Speaker's.  His  exegesis,  therefore,  ia  his  own,  and  for  illustra- 
tions he  lias  gone  to  literary  sources  of  various  kiodi.  Comparing  his 
corrected  iieadings  with  those  of  the  Bevised  Version,  he  has  found  no 
reason  to  i^ter  in  substance  any  one  of  his  raiidering<i ;  but  he  expresses 
a  wish,  in  which  very  many  will  share,  that  the  revisers  will  regard  the 
first  edition  of  their  work  as  only  provisional. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  work,  therefore,  is  purely  exegetical.  He  points  out 
readings  and  renderings,  and  illustrates  them  by  necessary  information. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  such  a  work  from  a 
cursory  examination  of  it.  Mr.  Nicholson  is,  [lerhaps,  a  little  bolder  than 
the  revisers.  For  instance,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  adopts  the  reading 
which  they  have  relegated  to  the  margin,  'Give  uh  out  morrow's  bread 
tO'day.'  On  other  points  he  coincides  with  their  rendering  of  the  prayer. 
The  notes  are  a  repertory  of  the  oonclnaions  of  modern  scholarship,  and 
are  clearly  the  result  of  large  and  careful  investigation.  A  kind  of 
enlarged  marginal  readings,  they  often  flash  unexpected  lights  npou  ^rk 

A   Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.     By  D.  I>. 

Whedon,  D.I).,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist 

Chnrdi.     Vol.    V.       Titus — Eevelation.      Hodder    and 

Stougbton. 

This  voliune  completes  this  really  excellent  commentary,  which  from 

time  to  time  we  have  commended  to  out-  readers.    It  has  been  a  labour  of 

some  quarter  of  a  century'.    The  first  portion  of  it  was  pnbhshed  soma 
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fifleeD  yoKtv  ago.  It  is  eBSentiallj-  popular,  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Albert  Barnes  rather  than  to  that  ofMejer.  Dr.  Wliedou  has  aimed  to  put 
ganeral  readers  in  poBsession  of  the  conclDsioas  of  the  most  recent  scholar- 
ship, in  clear  a-nd  condensed  annotations.  While,  therefore,  theological 
students  will  go  to  works  of  another  class,  teachers  anil  hoiueholds  will 
find  in  Dr.  Whedon's  work  all  that  they  need  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament  The  spirit  is  candid  and  Uberal,  while- 
the  coQclnsions  are  thoronghlj  EvangelicaL 

The  Authorship  of  Ecclegiasta.     MacmillaQ  and  Co. 

It  is  not  too  maoh  to  say  that  froM  the  tima  of  Orotius  to  the  present 
Hay  the  most  competent  Biblical  scliolars  have  denied  th«  Solomonic 
SDthorship  of  Ecclesioetes.  What  led  Qrotias  to  this  was  the  patent  fact 
that  the  book  abounds  lit  words  and  expresaioDE  which  are  fonnd  else-  ' 
where  ooly  in  such  post-eiilic  writings  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Chaldse 
Targnms.  Tliese  expressions  ore  not  few  and  far  between,  bat  ooeat  in 
almost  every  verse,  and  enter  into  the  very  teiture  of  the  work.  To  such 
ftn  extent  is  this  the  case  that  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  one,  after 
reading  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Provsi'bs  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  caa 
pass  on  to  Eccleaiastes  without  perceiving  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ance  not  simply  in  sentiment  but  also  in  style.  From  the  foreign  words, 
idioms,  and  influences  which  permeate  this  book  one  seems  shut  np  to  the 
eoDclu^on  that  it  is  by  an  author  from  whom  we  have  nothing  else  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  supposition  put  forth  by  some,  that  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  work  Solomon  used  the  Aramaic  terms  and  expressions  cur- 
rent in  th  philosophies  of  liis  age,  is  entirely  groundless  and  void  of  any 
scientific  value.  Supposing  it  could  bo  satis Eitctorily  proved  that  all  the 
nnnsoal  expressions  employed  by  the  author  of  Ecolesiastes  are  fonud, 
with  different  forms  and  meaning,  scattered  here  and  tliere  over  the  pages- 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  surely  this  could  never  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  here  crowded  together  within  such  a  small  compass,  and 
form  the  foreign  texture  of  the  book.  We  therefore  regard  the  aigumenta 
derived  from  the  post-eiiUc  complexion  of  Ecolesiastes  bo  formidable  and 
conclusive  as  to  be  well-nigh  incontrovertible.  If  we  add  to  the  above  the 
minor  and  subsidiary  proofs  against  its  Solomonic  authorship,  such  as, 
for  example,  that  the  book  contains  various  historical  statements  and 
allosions  which  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  supposition  that. 
Solomon  is  the  real  autlior,  they  acquh-e  such  cumnlative  force  that  it  is. 
no  discredit  to  the  author  of  the  present  volume  if  we  express  our  opinion 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  hia  attempt  to  establish  its  Solomonio 
aathorship. 

The  chapter  on  the  linguistic  peculiarities  is  the  most  important  aa 
recards  the  question,  but  the  least  satislactoi^  in  results.  The  author  ia 
compelled  to  admit  the  tmiqneness  of  expressions  and  style,  but  endea- 
vours to  disprove  that  they  establish  lateness  of  compoBition.  The  refer- 
ence to  Job  in  snpport  of  this  position  is  decidedly  nnfortanate.    Tha 
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«liapter  on  tlio  identical  espreBsions  in  ProveriM,  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
EcdeEiutes  is  verj  el»l>ont«  in  detail,  but  eumot  have  very  greftt  in- 
fluence upon  the  isine  before  na ;  for,  apart  from  tLe  aatliorship  of  Cantidea 
being  diapnled,  general  identity  of  eipresEions  only  prove  a  coinmunity  of 
«nbject,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  commnoity  of  eipressiooa,  bat  not  neoce- 
aarily  identity  of  aQtliorship.  The  eame  apphes  to  his  examination  of 
eoinmon  grammatical  strnctoro.  No  amount  of  general  reBemblanoes  can 
neutralize  the  specific  differences  mentioned  above.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
words  oomraon  ill  the  throe  books  bearing  the  nameof  Solomon  will  Euffieo 
to  d)ow  how  large  is  the  number  of  words  which  ore  peculiar  to  Ecclesias- 
tes.  Bat  it  is  not  so  much  the  peculiar  words  as  the  peculiar  ose  of  them, 
and  not  individual  terms  bo  mndi  as  phrases  or  combination  of  terms,  and 
still  moro  than  both,  the  peculiar  tone  and  movement  of  the  whole  dis- 
comrse,  that  carries  witli  it  au  irresistible  conviction  that  it  has  a  distinct 
origin.  Tliis  the  author  has  failed  to  perceive  in  its  oompleteneaa,  and 
has  consequently  devoted  his  strengtli  mainly  to  nrords  and  pluaees. 

While  fiilly  recognizing  the  authoi-'a  iudnstty  and  research,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  his  ahn,  we  regret  tJie  tlieological  bias  and  conservatism 
which  characterises  at  times  the  spirit  and  method  of  inquiry.  This 
has  warped  his  judgment  and  interfered  with  the  fumess  of  his  etoto- 
meuts.  It  is  unfair  to  represent  the  denial  of  the  Solomonic  authorship 
of  Ecclesiastes  as  being  peculiar  to  the  Echool  of  higher  criticism,  when 
all  the  most  eminent  Blbhcal  scholars  Itold  this  opinion.  Indeed,  to  sadi 
an  extent  is  this  the  cose  that  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  perfectly  correct  in  saying 
that  ou  the  continent  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Solomon  was  not  the 
author  of  EcclesiasteB  would  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  adducing 
focls  to  prove  that  the  eartli  does  not  stand  still.  Many  of  those  inchided 
in  this  number  are  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  that  school.  Eqoally 
to  be  regretted  is  the  statement  that '  a  critje  is  at  once  commended  ae  a 
literary  hero  if  he  deny  that  Solomon  wrol«  Ecclesiostos,  or  Uosea 
Deuteronomy,  or  Isaiah  the  last  twenty-seven  cliapters  of  the  book  that 
bears  his  name,'  This  does  not  ajiply  to  the  estimate  of  those  qualified 
to  judge  in  such  matters.  The  autitcrhas  committed  a  serious  mistake  in 
associating  the  authenticity  of  the  above-mentioned  documents,  whichis 
doubted  on  grounds  so  entirely  different  and  by  criUcs  of  entirely  different 
schools.  He  also,  in  common  with  osiers,  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
(late  and  authorship  of  Old  Testament  wiitinga  It  will  be  a  happy  day 
when  we  arrive  at  the  conclnsion  that  the  Divine  character  and  authority 
of  the  sacred  books  do  not  depend  ou  these  external  details  ;  that  these 
effef  t  only  the  interpretation,  but  not  the  essential  character  of  revealed 
troth.  The  anthoi's  aim  is  worthy  of  om'  warmest  sympathy,  viz.,  to 
restore  to  minds  distracted  by  the  discussions  and  discordant  assertions 
of  different  schools  genuine  faith  and  reverence  for  the  Bible.  The 
writer  approaches  all  difficulties  in  criticism  and  exegesis  with  a  mind 
loyally  attached  to  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  Scripture.  He  deals 
honestly  and  ably  with  these  vexed  questions,  and  presents  that  solution  of 
them  which  he  regards  in  accordance  witli  strict  Biblical  science.    There 
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ue  many  points  bo  folly  treated  ia  this  volame  that  no  one  who  Btadtea 
the  qnestion  can  afford  to  pass  it  over. 

A   Supplement   to   Tischeiidorf's  Reliquiee  ex  Incemlio  ErepUe 
Codicis  celebenimi  Cottoniani,  contained  in  kia  Moniimenta 
Sacra  Inedita.  Nova Collectio.  Tomus  II,  Together  with  & 
Synopsis  of  the  Index.    Edited  hy  Fbbd.  Willuh  Gotch, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Preflident  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 
WillianiH  and  Norgate. 
A  oentory  ago  tlie  libntiy,  pictures,  ooids,  and  other  cariosities  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Gifford,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  ohuroh,  Wyld  Street,  London,  and 
assistftnt  librarian  in  the  MS9.  department  of  the  British  Moseum,  came 
into  the  possesuoa  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol.    Amonj^  the  curioBitiss 
ivwe  some  fragments  in  Greek  characters,  which,  in  1HS4,  Dr.  Qotch 
identified    as   fragments  of  the  celebrated  Codex  CottonianuR  of  the 
Septaagint,  preserred  from  the  fire  which  in   1731  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cottonian  Lihrary.    Other  fragments  were  preserved,  but 
these  were  regarded  as  lost,  and  one  would  like  to  know  their  historj'' 
antil  they  came  into  Dr.  Qiffonl's  hands.    Tischendorf,  in  his  Prolego- 
mena, collated  and  deciphered  most  of  the  other  fragment'*,  bat  he  seems 
to  have  been  strangely  indifferent  to  these,  although  aware  of  their 
eiistence.     Dr.    Gotoh  undertook  to  transcribe  and  print  the   Bristol 
fragments,  which  he  speaks  of  as  a  much  more  laborious  process  thi:i  he 
liod  anticipated,  especially  as  TiachendorTs  numbering  of  the  fragments 
liad  got  into  confosion.    This  volume  is  the  result.     It  does  not  reproduce 
Tiachendorfs  collations  of  the  MS.,  but  supplies  its  deficiencies  by  the 
Bristol  fragments.     The  fragments  are  reprodaced  in  facsimile,  and  are 
nnmbered.    They  will  be  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  Biblicnl 
scholar.    A  synopsis  of  the  entire  Codex  is  prepared,  enabling  a  reference 
to  particnlar  readings  in  the  M3. 

Kant  and  his  English  Critics.    A  Comparison  of  Critical  and 
Empirical  Philosophy.    By  Johh  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Glasgow :  James  Maclehose. 
Here  is  another  big  volume  about  Kant,  and  in  spite  of  much  ability, 
laborious  and  patient  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  literary  gifts  of  no 
mean  order,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  it  only  another  huge  cairn  of 
misapplied  industry.    There  is  a  sense  and  way  in  which  the  revival  of 
interest  in,  and  the  multiplication  of  astute  champions  of,  the  critical 
jduloBOphy  ia  to  be  regarded  with  sympathy  and  approval.     It  signalizes 
a  revulsion  from  the  injustice  that  was  early  done  to  the  Kantian  thought 
when  interest  in  it  was  supplanted  by  a  too  onesided  and  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  later  Traoscendentalists,  who  came  after  the  sage  of  Eiinigs- 
berg.    And  there  was  so  much  in  Kant  that  was  honest  and  of  gooil 
report,  and  bo  alien  from  the  visionary  schemes  and  metaphysical  day- 
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<lreftnu  of  Ills  sttCceBSore,  tliat  a  retom  to  the  etiiiy  of  the  three  gnat 
Kriliken  is  like  a  plunge  into  a  wholesome  bath  after  breatbing  a 
fetid  and  fevered  atmosphere.  NevertLeleM  it  seems  to  ns  that  tbe 
labour  of  uterpretation  is  to  a  large  extent  anpererogatory  and  to  do 
uinall  degree  twsitiTely  misleading.  It  is  an  old  reproach  against  Meta- 
pLysic  that  her  course  is  circular,  and  tliat  one  student  following  aft«r 
nuother  paces  the  self-same  weary  roniid,  wiUi  the  self-same  results  at 
the  eud  ;  so  that  her  service  is  witliout  subslantial  i-eword.  The  reproadi 
receives  reasonable  coloor  from  tho  resnlts  of  the  philosopliical  labottn 
of  the  English  school  of  thought  iu  spnpathy  with  German  idealiam. 
lustend  of  taking  up  the  problem  of  philosophy  as  it  haa  been  Ml  hf 
those  who  have  carried  the  specolative  torch  fiuihest,  there  haa  b«en  a 
sli'ong  impulse  of  lat«  years  to  fail  back  upon  mere  historicat  criticism, 
and  to  elaborate  and  interpret  what  sundry  thinkers  of  just  repute  hare 
achieved  in  the  work  of  speculative  science.  We  are  not  forgetful,  while  wa 
say  this,  that  in  tbe  works  of  some  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  refer,  there 
hBK  been  a  consistent  and  not  wholly  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  the 
hisloricEd  criticism  they  eugage  in  subsidiary  to  the  study  of  tbe  essential 
problems  of  philosophy.  This  is  conspionoosly  the  caae  with  Professor 
Uceen'a  great  book  on  Home,  apd,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  Prin- 
cipal Cainl's  eloquent  '  Introduction  to  Uie  Philosophy  of  Beligion,' 
which  grapples  with  the  root- questions  of  ontology  from  Hegelian  stand- 
points. But  there  are  other  works  of  what  we  may  call  tlie  some  series 
as  to  which  it  is  different ;  and  we  fear  we  must  pronounce  this  T<duaie 
by  Professor  Watson — otherwise  well  deserving  of  eulogy  and  in  some 
sense  admiration — one  of  them.  The  author  tells  ns  iu  his  preface  that 
his  general  point  of  view  is  hke  that  of  Professor  Edward  Caird  in  bis 
'  Critical  Account  of  the  Pliiloiophy  of  Kant,'  and  that  without  tliat  his 
(Professor  Watson's)  work  could  not  have  been  written.  Now,  Profeeeor 
Caii'd's  book  on  Kant,  in  spile  of  its  learning  and  thinking,  is  just  one  of 
those  books  which  we  most  complain  ot  It  is  an  elaborate  statement 
and  criticism  of  Kant's  philosophy  which  leaves  na  very  much  in  donbt 
when  we  have  done  with  it  whether  we  have  been  brought  at  all  into 
contact  with  the  actual  thoughts  of  the  great  thinker.  Though  laboriously 
ciipository,  its  expositions  ore  not  stamped  wiOi  the  impress  of  reaUty. 
We  are  under  the  uneasy  suspicion  somehow  that,  to  adopt  a  phrase  of 
ihe  late  Pi-oEsseor  Ferrier,  we  have  not  been  looking  on  the  honest '  fleah 
and  blood '  face  of  genuine  philosophical  problems,  but  only  gazing  on 
a  series  of  phantasmal  shadows  of  portentous  and  sometimes  alanning 
liroportions.  Kant's  vast  edifice  of  subtly-refined  abstractions  looms  large 
And  ominously  upon  ourhorizDn,hnt  we  cannot  get 'into  grips 'with  them, 
■and  they  remain  little  better  than  ghosts  to  the  eud-  Professor  Watson 
in  deaUug  with  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge  in  anotlier  way  has  yet 
■exposed  hhnself  to  the  same  objection.  He  has  endeavoured  to  expound 
and  interpret  Kant  by  examining  recent  criticisms  and  attacks  to  which 
he  hae  been  exposed,  chiefly  in  England.  While,  tiierefore,  be  sets  forth 
the  main  principles  of  the '  Kritik  of  the  Pore  "Reason,'  he  dwells  mainly 
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<Djion  those  of  Qia  Kantian  doctrineB  that  have  of  lal«  years  been  moet 
strongly  objected  to.  la  bringioK  into  contrast  the  empirical  philosophy  of 
our  own  coimtrymen,  and  the  critical  idealism  of  the  author  of  the  Kritikon, 
Profeseor  Watsun  cliiefly  directs  liia  energies  to  oombating  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes.  Maoh  space  is  given  to 
the  eiaminatioa  of  the  priaciples  of  snbBtaDce  and  causality  and  the 
utetaphysic  of  nature  in  its  relations  to  Mr.  Spencer's  First  Prmciples; 
and  the  predominant  pm-pose  of  the  anUior  thronghont  is  to  expound 
and  maintain  the  fundamental  Kantian  views  in  opposition  to  the  chief 
positiona  of  empiriciGm.  Of  another  order  are  the  vindioations  of  the 
critical  philosophy  against  the  critidsms  of  Mr,  Balfom-  and  Dc*.  Hutchison 
mirUng.  Into  these  we  cannot,  within  the  limits  here  at  disposal,  even 
Attempt  to  enter.    It  most  suffice  to  have  indicated,  by  naming,  tlieni. 

It  is  with  regret  that  ia  briefly  noticing  a  woi^  of  such  laborious 
though tfuiness  and  abihty  as  the  volume  before  us  we  feel  compelled 
'.  to  write  of  it  with  disparagement  It  is  not  that  we  fail  to  appreciate 
Professor  Watson's  philosophical  capacity,  or  that  we  doubt  in  any 
degree  liis  powers  of  exposition ;  for  in  this  latter  reKpeot,  and  in  purely 
literary  qualities,  we  esteem  him  higher  than  Professor  Caird  whom  he 
acknowledges  his  master.  But  iu  the  higher  interest  of  philosophy 
itself  we  are  constrained  to  more  than  doubt  Ihe  value  of  the  book.  For 
we  find  in  it  the  predominating  inflnences  and  detenmning  principles  of 
-what,  though  a  better  fonudation  is  laboriously  sought  for  it,  falls  back 
after  all  into  mere  subjective  idealism,  Kant's  magnificent  edifice  of  pure 
reason,  so  organically  complete,  and  distribnted  into  so  vast  a  system  of 
schemata  and  categories,  was  a  grand  construction  ;  but  it  was  only  a 
splendid  dream.  Aud  all  attempts  to  bring  back  the  dream  and  set  it  up 
as  a  transcript  of  the  reality  which  it  is  ihe  business  of  philosophy  to  account 
for  and  interpret  most  ooutinue  to  bil.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  regard  with 
serious  regret  the  repeated  attempts  of  competent  metaphysical  thinkers 
among  ourselves  to  restore  the  critical  philosophy  lo  a  place  of  authority 
which  it  has  finally  lost.  Kant  imagined  that  he  had  by  means  of  liis 
complex  system  of  a  priori  mental  laws  and  judgments  explained  the 
objective  reality  of  tlie  world  of  sense  which  as  merely  apoiferiori  must 
ever  remain  contingent.  As  Copernicus,  when  he  found  tliat  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  heavens  was  possible,  while 
assnming  that  the  stars  revolved  round  the  spectator,  changed  his  point 
of  view,  and  set  himself  to  explain  it  by  supposing  that  the  spectator  was 
in  Dtotioa  and  the  stars  at  rest,  so  Kant,  instead  of  accepting  experience, 
ready-made  for  perception,  eonght  to  show  bow  perception  imposed 
its  own  forms  and  laws  upon  experience.  Hie  object  liaving  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  conditions,  there  are,  he  concluded,  a  priori  elements ; 
but  these  are  not  in  the  outer  world  of  sensation  at  all,  but  are  coutributed 
by  the  inwaid  world  of  mind  or  thought — the  laws  of  activi^  of  the  self- 
conscious  Ego.  Sensation,  or  the  elements  in  our  experience  which  im- 
pose themselves  upon  us,  is  present,  but  it  has  no  element  of  necessity  in 
it.    It  might  be  quite  otherwise  than  it  is.    But  these  elements  are  woven 
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into  a  Bjtiem  of  experience  in  wMcb  we  are  compelled,  by  tLe  tramrea- 
dentol  principleft  of  Kant,  b>  admit  uecesrity  wiricli,  as  being  both 
neeessorjr  and  nniversal,  eonld  never  be  deri^~e«l  from  experiene*  U  alL 
In  applying  this  fnndamental  idea,  Uiea,  Knut  elaborated  for  lumself  a 
nyalem  of  neeearity  within  os  by  meani  of  wliicll  Mnsations  tliat  wete 
purely  Bnbjective  came  to  be  representable  and  represented  as  objectire. 
'  That  ayRtem,'  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hittcliisou  Stirling,  whose  critiniun  ef 
Kant's  main  ptinoiplea  in  '  The  Jonrnal  of  Speculative  Philosopliy '  is 
final,  'was  the  famiBhing  of  aelf-eonsciousiieu  with  twelve  diSerent 
fnnctiona  ot  nnity,  to  whoM  action  on  Bpceial  sensation  in  the  elements 
of  time  and  apace,  the  whole  ruled  and  regulated  content  of  experience 
waa  to  be  atiributed.'  Now,  afl  we  hold  wiUi  Dr.  Stirling  that  aU  tbia. 
and  all  the  categories  to  boot,  were  mere  ingenious  inreDtions  wlueh 
really  explain  nothing — for  tlie  objectire  and  necessary  ia  extemai  ta 
us  a«  well  as  the  Bnbjective  and  contingent — we  cannot  regard  the  critical 
philosophy  as  otlier  than  a  splendid  dream,  and  for  philosophy  to  reTcrt 
to  it,  as  ProfeHSor  Watson  and  his  friends  wish  to  do,  is  to  take  m  step 
backwards  instead  of  forwai-ds.  And  in  their  understanding  and  mode  ot 
presenting  the  Kantian  principles  we  can  find  nothing  really  more  firm 
and  stable  in  foundation  than  sabjective  ideriism.  The  reality  io  the 
world  revealed  to  as  in  our  own  e:cperience  is  composed  equally  of 
botli  sides  of  the  one  thing  which  Kant  litboriously  sets  apart  ftom  each 
other,  laying  the  subjective  here  and  the  objective  there,  making  the  one 
apotteriori  and  contingent  and  the  otlier  a  priori  and  neoessary.  There 
is  no  explauBtiou  of  the  actual  by  Betting  them  thus  apart  from  each 
other,  and  eveiy  attempt  to  so  erplain  them,  like  eveiyeffort  of  Bobjeclive 
idealiRm  in  the  post,  must  &il.  So  looking  upon  the  pbiloeophicsl 
achievements  of  the  great  Kant,  we  cannot  in  the  interest  of  pliilosopliy 
bid  hearty  welcome  to  works  like  this  of  Professor  Watson,  or  the  other 
members  of  the  aeries  to  which  we  have  seen  that  it  belongs. 

JiistojT/  of  Materialism,  and  Criticism  nf  itt  Present  Import- 
ance, By  the  late  Professor  Lanoe.  In  Three  Vols. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  London :  Trubner  and  Co. 
After  a  coDBiderable  delay,  which  was  dae  to  circumstances  tliat  conid 
not  be  prevented,  we  now  have  the  tranElation  of  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  the  late  Profe&sor  Langc's  great  work  on  '  Materialism.'  Vor 
a  great  work  it  is,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  regarding  the 
special  contributions  which  it  makes  to  the  history  of  philosophical 
culture,  and  whatever  may  be  tbougltt  of  tho  regults  to  which  these 
must  ultimately  lead.  It  is  a  grentwork  in  two  senses — first,  as  a  history 
of  the  course  and  development  of  the  materialiatia  conceptions  of  God, 
Nature,  and  Man  ;  and  next,  as  a  most  oblo  and  candid  criticism 
of  the  main  positions  to  which  Materialism  in  its  higher  phases  Icails, 
and  which  in  these  days  are  very  largely  and  influentially  held.  It  may 
be  objected  in  regard  to  the  foi-mer  of  these,  indeed,  thai  FrofeBaor  Longs 
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baa  sprmd  bis  Iiistorical  uet  so  widely  tbat  he  has  swept  into  it,  aa  power- 
Ail  coQtribntors  to  ifae  deTelopment  of  Materialiam,  philosophers  and 
philosophical  Bystems  that  oao  in  no  proper  seme  or  manner  be  fairly 
accounted  Materialist.  We  give  np  to  bim,  of  course,  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  bis  snbjeot,  the  '  Materialists  before  Eant,'  particnlarly  those  French 
and  Qerman  inqnirers  of  tbe  eighteenth  eentnry  who  were  identified 
-with  the  sohool  of  the '  System  of  Natnre.'  But  when  we  find  the  eeotion 
of  '  Modem  Philosophy '  mainly  devoted  to  Eant,  and  that  '  Kant  and 
Materialism '  and  '  Materialisia  since  Kant '  almost  monopolize  between 
them  the  entire  course  of  modem  thonght,  we  must  demur  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  method.  Yet,  white  insiimating  this  preliminary  protest, 
we  cannot  help  aoknowledging  the  debt  of  grBtitnde  which  the  sttident  of 
pfailoBophy  must  bear  to  Lange  for  the  earnest,  and  on  the  whole  aym- 
pathetio,  spirit  in  which  he  interprets  and  comments  npon  the  '  Critical 
Philosophy'  and  the  effects  of  tlie  work  done  by  the  sage  of  Eonigsberg. 
Tbe  history  of  modern  thonght  without  Eant  would,  indeed,  be  worse 
than  the  play  of  Hamlet  without  tbe  part  of  the  lordly  Dane,  and  Lange 
-was  toe  appreciative  of  the  immense  serriceB  which  the  Critical  Philosophy 
rendered  to  allow  bim  to  omit  full  consideratiou  of  the  thinker  who  mors 
than  any  other  has  moulded  tbe  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
determined  the  grooves  in  whicli  it  has  mn.  Nevertheless,  we  must  ever 
remember  that  so  far  from  Eant  being  in  any  way  sympathetio  with 
Materialism,  the  main  motive  force  of  all  his  work  and  studies  was  to 
deliver  man  from  the  scepticism  which  Materialism  most  engender.  It 
was,  it  may  even  be  said,  in  essentially  a  dogmatic  interest,  bo  far  as 
religion  and  morality  are  concerned,  tbat  be  excogitated  hia  vast  system, 
now  aa  to  large  aectiona  of  it  overgrown  and  antiquated,  but  wliich  must 
ever  remain  the  land-mark  of  modem  metaphysica.  '  God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortahly '  were  the  precious  poasesBions  which  Kant  sought  to 
-vindicate  for  hnmanity ;  and  '  Ood,  Freedom,  and  Immortality '  are 
discarded  by  Materialiam.  *  Eant's  minimum,'  says  Lange,  referring  to 
the  trio, '  may  indeed  be  diepecBed  with  ; '  and  '  all  these  doctrines  may 
on  principle  be  dispensed  with,  in  so  far  that  it  cannot  be  shown  frpm 
the  universal  characteristics  of  man,  or  from  some  other  reason,  that  a 
society  without  these  doctrinoB  must  necessarily  fall  into  immorality.'  Is 
it,  then,  trne,  it  will  be  asked,  tliat  Lange  rejecta  and  throws  over  aU. 
religion,  or  that  he  denies  that  religion  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  ennobling  and  edacating  tbe  human  family  ?  To  these  queatiocB  it  is 
easy  in  one  sense,  and  jet  not  easy  in  another,  to  answer.  Lange  him- 
self would  have  given  a  decided  negative  to  both.  He  goes  far  in  some 
parts  of  his  work— particularly  in  the  collection  of  essays  expository  of 
MaterialiEm  and  its  relations  to  thought  and  culture,  that  occupy  tbe 
third  volume  of  his  magnum  oput~lo  vindicate  a  high  place  and  power 
for  what  are  eesentially  Christian  ideas.  He  admits  that  the  efforts  of 
this  eentnry  to  transform  the  face  of  society  in  favour  of  the  dowd- 
trodden  masses  '  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  New  Testa- 
msnt  ideas,  although' the' champions  of  these  efforts  feel  themselves 
HO,  cxLTin.  84 
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bound  in  other  reapeots  to  oppose  wLat  ie  aowadajra  eaUtd  CtiristisnUy.' 
ElMwliere  he  saya  that  a  survey  of  the  whole  oonrse  of  histoi;  learee  it 
BOsreely  doubtful  '  that  we  maj  in  great  part  attribate  to  the  quiet  bat 
coDliDQiil  operation  of  Christian  ideas,  Dot  merely  onr  oiorali  bot  eren 
our  intellectual  progreBs.'    Yet  while  he  ie  forced  to  admit  the  beneficent 
power  of  Christian  thought,  he  woald  altogether  deny  its  truth.     And 
litre  we  may  catch  a  glimpae  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  chaxtateiiBlie 
of  Lange.     He  triei  to  be  a  faithfol    historian    of  ideas.     And  in 
doing  this  work  he  endeavours,  with  often  conEpienoos  bdccmb,  to  do 
jnitioe  even  to  those  elementa  in  faith  and  knowledge  with  which  be 
in  himself  least  in  sympathy.    He  is  Uioa  so  tar  conservative ;  bat  he 
i^  revolutionary  in  his  judgments  on  the  inherent  valne  and  tmtlifalnwi 
of  these  same  ideas,    lie  is  a  veritable  ioonoclast  of  all  dogmatic  eoneep- 
tiona,  and  is  specially  thrown  into  antagonism  to  the  eeclesiMtical  and 
hierarchical  RyBtetns  that  were  the  framework  and  body  through  which  die 
Christian  and  neariy  all  religions  conceptions  have  come  to  exercise  their 
full  power.     Even  when  he  seems  to  talk  most  tolerantly  of  religion,  it  is 
not  religion  in  the  sense  in  which  common  practice  and  common  sense 
interpret  the  term.  *  Religion  stands  to  him  on  the  same  level  with  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  artistic  Coonlty ;  and  the  faculty  in  man  which  seeks  expres- 
sion for  rehgious  impulses  would  be  uurtiu'ed  and  developed  by  him  as 
still  fitted  to  play  a  high  part  in  the  history  of  the  race.     But,  as  with 
Tyudall  and  other  scientifia  lights  among  ourselves,  the  religion  he  speaks 
of  is  merely  the  tendency  to  ideolise,  and  is  almost  identified  with  the 
impulse  that  finds  food  and  satisfaction  for  itself  in  poetry,  mtuic,  and 
art.    The  narrow  and  inadequate  life  of  man,  it  is  freely  acknowledged, 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  being  exalted  to  loftier  hopes  of  onr  destiny, 
bnt  the  bculty  which  is  to  shape  these  is,  as  with  Tyndall,  imagination. 
Our  imaginings  are  not  indeed  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  conflict  with 
obvious  &cts ;  but  so  long  as  they  do  not  thus  transgress  we  are  exhorted 
to  give  way  t«  the  inclination  to  linger  in  thought  upon  the  brighter  side  (f 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  through  an  involuntary  idealization  of  life 
to  try  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  government  of  the  nuiverae,  and  of 
our  future  oondition  after  death, '  than  the  very  slender  prob^ility  would 
permit.'    Bnt  the  satiafaction  of  this  impulse  leads  directly  to  the  cnttion 
of  those  myth- worlds  which  science  rejects.    Lange  saw  this,  and  in  what 
we  presume  were  his  lost  written  words — the  *  Preface  to  the  Second  Boc& 
(as  Postscript) ' — while  admitting  the  danger,  asserts  the  relative  greater 
importance  of  finding  satisfaction  for  our  ideal  tendeocies  than  rejoicing 
in  the  truth.    For  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  following  sad 
sentence,  which,  besides,  may  be  taken  as  the  key  of  his  whole  book :  '  It 
is  more  important  that  we  shall  i-ise  to  the  recognition  that  it  is  the  same 
necessity,  the  same  transcendental  root  of  our  natnre,  wfaich  supplies  us 
through  the  senses  with  the  idea  of  the  vrorld  of  reality,  and  which  leads 
us  in  the  highest  function  of  nature  and  creative  synthesis  to  &shion  a 
world  of  the  ideal  in  which  to  take  refoge  from  the  limitation  of  the  senses, 
and  in  which  to  find  again  the  true  home  of  our  spirit.'?    And  is  this. 
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tlien,  to  be  the  end  of  all  oor  effai-ts  and  all  our  reseaxohes  f  We  have 
complained  of  tlie  vagaenesa  of  ProfeBSor  Lange'a  nee  of  the  tena 
'  MalerialiEm,'  which  is  identified  by  him  nith  philoaophj  ;-aud  his  own 
pliiloBopkical  exponitioDS  in  the  series  of  studies  he  baa  here  given  na  ale 
«s3ays  in  metaphyeioa,  whioh  in  their  results  often  oome  into  direct  eon- 
ti-adiction  irith  Materialism  as  heretofore  known.  Frofeaaor  Lange  is 
Itid  by  meana  of  his  inqniriea  to  adopt  positions  of  an  almost  eiclnaively 
idealistic  order,  as  when  he  identifies  the  lawa  of  nature  with  the  laws  of 
tlionghL  The  whole  of  onx  higher  scientiflo  oonstruotions  are  the  issue 
of  the  workings  of  the  lawa  of  thonght,  and  in  art  and  religion  we  try  to 
reconcile  with  these  the  world  of  the  ideal  in  whioh  we  are  aniions  to 
find  a  refuge.  le  there,  then,  no  possibihty  of  getting  ont  of  oarselves  ? 
Are  we  chained  down  to  this  narrow  world -creating  Ego,  with  its  restlew 
attempts  to  create  ideal  syntheses  and  to  'comfort  itself  with  deloaiona  ? 
That  the  npahot  of  the  '  History  of  Uaterialism '  shonld  be  to  snggeat 
Eueh  a  qnestion  is  snrely  the  moat  wonderful  irony  from  a  Materialist 
point  of  view.  Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  such  oontradiotiona  that  Lange 
mnat  have  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  hie  being. 

He  ia  too  honest  an  inqnirer  to  shirk  diffienldea,  or  to  claim  for 
Materialism  more  than  it  baa  accomplished.  He  feels  compelled  ia 
the  midst  of  hia  moat  systematic  glorifications  of  Evolationismto  suggest 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of  internal  development  as  being 
■Umie  as  esaenldal  as  the  external  oonditiona  that  are  said  to  determine  the 
■development.  He  ia  foieed  to  allow  aa  highly  probable  that '  from  the 
beginning  of  life  there  waa  a  great  number  of  germs  not  completely 
alike,  and  not  equally  capable  of  development; '  that  ia,  to  accept  the 
probability  of  internal  differenceaat  the  very  point  where  arrogant  science 
-claims  to  have  run  everything  baek  to  a  common  identity  of  origin.  In 
tlie  same  way  he  dare  not  claim  that  the  origin  of  life  ia  aeeonnted  for  by 
material  conditions,  or  that  the  intemality  of  sensation  and  thonght  con  be 
possibly  conceived  aa  having  been  developed  ont  of  the  pnre  externality 
of  molecnlar  particles.  It  is  this  transparent  honesty  which  is  the  great 
charm  of  Lange,  even  when  we  least  agree  with  him.  As  for  results, 
however,  the  finale  ia  the  extinction  of  religion,  the  overthrow  of 
any  intelligible  basis  for  morality,  and  a  dreary  conception  of  life  which 
wontd  render  only  loo  simple  the  answer  to  the  qnestioD, '  la  life  worth 
living  ? ' 

The  Metapkysica  of  the  School.  By  Thouas  Habper,  S.J. 
Vol.  II.  MaomiUan  and  Oo. 
We  have  nothing  to  add  to  or  rebtwt  from  what  we  said  regarding  this 
vvork  in  noticing  the  first  volnme,  now  that  we  have  the  second  before  ns. 
There  is  the  same  laborious  trifling — as  we  cannot  help  deeming  it — 
whioh  was  characterietio  of  the  vast  and  refined  constznetions  of  the 
Scholastics,  the  same  anbtlety  of  thonght  ahading  away  in  innumerable 
verbal  distinctionB  which  have  no  substantive  reality  and  no  diacemible 
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nifttion  to  real  life,  and  the  ume  dogmatic  interest  wtueh  eaf^Ad  mMrt 
to  the  work  of  mo«t  of  the  Schoolmra,  thoa^  leas  a)ipu«Eit  p«riikp«  is 
this  Tolnroe  Uuu  in  ita  predecessor.  The  tenniuology,  too,  is  as  npelbst 
as  ever,  and  it  is  impoMible  to  avoid  a  fe«ling  of  pain  that  th»  evidentlj 
mibtlfl  metaphysioal  capabilitias  of  the  vrit«r  ehoold  be  -vaeted  on 
probletnB  that  are  not  tatlf  iosoluUe,  but  the  solntions  of  vhich  if 
achieved  wonld  bring  no  benefit  to  thought  and  philosophy.  Onr  T«Kict 
at  all  tbi^  moreover,  ia  ioteusified  when  we  obserre  the  apt  and  acute 
critieisina  by  the  anOior,  of  recent  metaphysical  tliecries.  Hie  critieiiin 
ot  Sir  William  Hamilton's  treatment  of  the  (logical)  principle  of  identtty, 
and  still  more  his  searching  inquiry  into  Kant's  theory  of  syntfaetinal 
jodgments  a  priori,  prove  that  Mr.  Haiper  is  richly  endowed  wUh 
melaphysieal  acmnen.  His  fundamental  objections  to  the  Kantian  ph3o- 
sophy  Bs  incapable  of  acooimting  for  reality,  and  as  landing  os  in  men 
mbjectiva  ideijiem,  are  sneh  as  we  can  heartily  adopt  and  re-echo.  AS 
the  mora,  boweTer,  since  we  find  the  anthor  thus  competent  and  tn«ta- 
pbysioally  equipped,  must  we  regret  his  misapplied  indnstiy  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  shattered  edifice  of  the  '  Metaphydcs  of  the  ScfaotJ ' 
which  have  for  ever  passed  away.  The  main  purpose  of  the  writer  in 
this  volume  ia  to  expound  the  Principles  and  Causes  of  Being.  He  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  to  aooonnt  for  Uis  genesis  and  ocnstitntion  of  material 
substances;  but  the  treatment  here  is  incomplete,  as  there  is  no  eon- 
rideration  given  to  the  efficient  cause.  That  is  promiaed  as  the  principal 
part  of  die  neit  volume;  and  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  it  m  tiiis  we  an 
led  to  expect  valoablo  materials  designed  to  bring  to  light  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  the  metaphysica  of  the  school  and  the  latest  physical 
discoveriea.  We  hope,  therefore,  we  may  there  find  something  of  more 
general  interest  than  is  set  forth  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  volune 
betbro  us,  though  we  cannot  look  for  real  philosophical  insbiiction.  For 
the  rest,  these  learned  luonbrations  on  -Primordial  Matter,'  'Primor- 
dial Subjects  of  Substantial  Cliangas,'  'Principiants  and  Prineipiates,' 
and  a  boat  of  similar  abstractions,  are  the  veriest  Ineroglypliics  of 
abstract  reasoning,  the  key  to  whioh  in  actual  thinking  and  understand- 
ing not  even  Uia  laborious  and  persevering  indnstiy  of  Mr,  Harper 
will  be  able  to  recover  for  us.  We  find  glimpses  of  meaning  occaaionaUy, 
ns  in  the  identification  of  '  Primordial  Matter '  with  '  Pun  Potenlialitr.' 
but  wo  are  soon  lost  again  in  wandering  mazes  from  which  we  can  find 
no  outlet. ^_____ 

We  have  three  more  vtdnmes  to  notice  of  the  exoelleot  aeries  of 
■English  Philoeopheis'  in  course  of  publication  by  Maesre.  Sampson 
Jjow,  Marston,  and  Co.  Taking  them  in  their  chronological  order,  thongh 
not  in  the  order  of  their  issue,  these  are^ 

I.  Baton.    By  Thomas  Fowleb,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University 

of  Oxford,  who  has  already  written  with  conspicuons  ability  on  Bacon's 

.  philosophical  work  in  an  edition  of  the  '  Novum  Organimi,'  issued  by  tlie 

Clarendon  Press. '  Tlie  present  little  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  in  a 
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;^»opiilai  form  a  akstch  of  the  life,  character,  and  work  of  Biican,  which, 
Abongh  it  aaanot  to  tlie  Btndent  be  a  substitute  for  ajHtematie  atadj  of  tha 
"writinga  of  the  fbniuler  of  the  indactlve  philosophy,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  philosopbioal  studente,  and  will  be  foimd  to  supply  all  that  is 
required  for  a  merely  general  view  of  Baoou. 

II.  Adam  Smith,  By  J.  A.  Fakkab,  Author  of '  Primitive  Ifannersand 
■Customa'  Amongst  philosophers  Adam  Smith  is  not  merely  or  ehiafiy 
iJie  Author  of  the  'Wealth  of  Nations.'  He  was  a  student  of  the  mor^ 
sentiments  long  before  he  gave  his  energieEto  the  disonHsioit  of  economical 
probleou,  and  his  writings  on  snch  sabjects  contain  a  theory  of  ethics  of 
e,  distinetive  and  independent  order.  For  estimating  that  and  the  man' 
who  prodnood  it,  readers  will  find  suiEcient  materiab  in  this  little  volmne, 
-which  has  been  very  carefully  prepared  by  a  competent  writer. 

UI.  BaHUy  and  Jamei  iiill.  By  Geobqb  S.  Bowbr.  Of  course 
Hartley  and  Mill  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  philosophers,  since  they 
must  ever  be  regai'ded  as  the  founders  in'  this  country  of  t^e  association 
and  ultilitaidan  theories.  Their  views  have  been  largely  supplemented 
since  by  other  thinkers  who  have  followed  in  their  fboteteps,  and  have 
«ontribnted  to  enlarge  the  borddrs  of  their  philosophy.  Beaden  will  find 
lucid  sketches  of  the  men  and  their  leading  thoughts  in  Mr.  Bower's 
volume. 

The  New  Phryntchus.    Being  a  Revised  Text  of  the  Ecloga  of 
the  Grammarian  Fhrynichaa.    With  Introduction  and 
Commentar;   by  W.  G.  Butherfobd,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's.    Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 
The  title  chosen  for  this  work  is  not,  we  Oiink,  very  appropriate ;  firsts 
'because  it  contains  the  old  Phrynichus  in  a  new  dress  only;  secondly^ 
because  it  too  closely  resembles  the  well-known  '  New  Cratylus'  of  the 
ilate  Dr.  Donaldson.    I'he  book  is,  however,  a  useful  one,  for  it  records 
many  careful  observations  on  Attic  usage,  especially  in  the  verbs,  of  the 
true  forms  of  which  Dr.  Vettch's  well-known  manual  had  already  given 
an  accurate  and  exhaustive  scheme.     Phrynichus,  living  in  an  age  (the 
second  centmy  a.d.)  when  the  language  of  the  best  Attic  writers  was 
becoming  mixed  and  deteriorated,  wrote  as  a  '  purist'  in  defence  of  the 
■older  and,  as  he  considered,  exclusively  legitimate  forms.    Perhaps  bia 
merits  are    somewhat  over-rated  when  he  is    described    as  one  who 
'  regarded  Attic  0reek  fi'om  a  truer  standpoint  thau  more  recent  gram- 
marians,' and  the  author  speaks  somewhat  too  severely  of  modern  atu- 
■dents  being  '  subjected  since  Hermann's  time  to  the  thraldom  of  minute 
psychological  annotation,'  whatever  that  may  mean. 

If  a  grammarian  of  the  Bea()nd  century  had  a  tmer  conception  of 
Oreek  than  modem  scholars  have,  with  all  their  resources  of  comparative 
philology,  it  is  discouraging  to  think  how  little  progress  can  really  have 
been  made  in  the  study  of  Greek.     But  is  it  so  ?    We  tmn  over  tha 
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ooncise  rales  of  Phiynichtu,  which  conaist  entinly  of  brief  w&rniiigs 
•guDBt  HolseismB,  bat  ve  finil  little  that  is  not  perfectly  fftmiliar  to  er«iy 
good  BoholftT  at  the  preeeut  day.  For  iustauce  (Eel.  MS),  we  are  told  not 
to  OM  iAiviioc  Ixit  JEXiirwf ;  in  881  that  pfov  i«  correct,  and  not  pfonpar ; 
in  1S4,  ^ofti,  and  not  ^,  and  bo  on.  Bo  between  vJqc  Aod  ^tit«Oa  the 
qneEtion  b*£  nothing  new  for  acholaTB,  and  nothing  more  than  has  long. 
bean  known  can  be  established  from  exiBting  MSS. 

Again,  to  auume  '  innnmerable  and  gross  cormptions,'  as  '  necessarily 
entailed'  by  oentories  of  transcription,  is  to  play  into  the  bands  of  that 
sohool  of  emesdaton  who  exercise  their  wits  ou  making  the  wildeat  and 
most  improbable  guesses.  And  by  what  law  aie  we  to  exempt  from  this 
wholesale  and  'naceaiary'  corruptiou  the  New  Testameot,  the  '  Bevi- 
aion'  of  which  has  recently  attracted  so  mach  iotetest  and  attention; 
and  on  which  so  many  years  of  labonr  have  been  spent  ? 

Still  more  sweeping  is  the  somewhat  confident  assertion  of  'the 
enormoai  mass  of  cormpt  forms  which  disfignre  all  the  texts  of  Attic 
wrilen.'  If  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  purged  of  error  by  this  time, 
there  is  small  hope  that  they  ever  will  be.  Madvig  and  Cobet  are  justly 
prused,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  the  greater  part  of  their 
eritical  tintamina  find  nniversal  acceptance.  In  p.  815  Mr.  Rutherford 
speaks  of  *  the  imaginary  l<iA'  (hiot),  a^iarently  foi^etfid  of  litii,  daf, 
in^soh.  SnppL  987,  and  the  many  passages  in  the  Iliad  in  whid  (hie 
form  of  the  verb  occurs.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  telling  us  that 
the  Attics  had  no  infinitive  ipxtvAii?  It  occurs  in  ^soIl  Agam.  890, 
trap  ilXXkrv  xpi  t6^  Ipxta^t  yipas,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
forms  as  tXtvaoiaVijt',  IXtiXiBitrov,  ii\i)XueiiTv,  and  a  good  many  others  given 
on  p.  lOJS,  are  forma  which  Fhrynichus  himBslf  would  probably  have 
disallowed.  It  is  an  old  and  still  nnexploded  error  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  number  of  inflexions,  solely  because  they  are  formed  regnlarly. 
Isperiendinui  (iu  p.l26)a  misprint,  or  a  lajjiui  calami  for  'perendinus'?' 

There  seems  to  us  a  little  tendency  to  dogmatii'.e,  as  when  a  verb- 
formed  bom  riurXomv,  '  beet-root,'  acknowledged  as  defensible  by  many 
of  the  best  scholars,  is  pronounced  '  a  formation  altogether  impossible.* 
There  is  ample  analogy  for  rfurXarov  (compare  Xdxayov),  although  the 
noun  known  to  ns  is  rtT\ov  or  rrvrXioy.  In  p.  862  the  rendering  of  Xa/D>piic 
by  improbut  shows  litUe  appreciation  of  its  etymology.  Properly  signi- 
fying '  wide-mouthed'  (compare  Lemuret  and  Lamia),  it  come  to  mean 
both  'gluttonous'  and  'smiling,'  as  xiV^C  (compare  Charon  and 
CharybdU)  was  nsed  by  late  writers  for  '  bright^eyed, '  from  a  false 
derivation  from  xo'pio'  and  5^ 

The  House  of  Atreus.    Being   the  AgRmemnoii,  Libation* 

bearers,  and  Furies  of  ^Qchylas.  TranalatedintoEngl^b 

Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshbad,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New 

College,  Oxford,  &c.     G.  Kegan  Faal  and  Go. 

Ur.  Morahead  has  given  a  new  and  not  particularly  appropriate  name 

to  the  trilogy  of  iElscbylns,  commonly  known  as  the  '  Oreatea,'  and  rightly 
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BO  called  by  Ariatoplianea  ('  Frogs,'  1124,  where,  however,  soma  think 
that  the  'Clioephori'  alona  is  meant),  ainoe  in  two  of  the  three  f\aya 
Orestes  is  the  main  character  of  the  action.  '  Fnries '  ia  also  an  indiSerent 
title  for  the  '  Eamenides,'  the  point  of  the  play  so  called  being  the  con- 
verting of  the  vengeful  Brinyes  into  '  Well-wiahera  '  and  benign  god- 
After  giving  in  the  preface  (pp.  li.-iiii.)  a  Bomewhat  alight  sketch  of  the 
plot  of  the  three  continaoas  playa,  Mr.  Morshead  adds, '  It  will  be  obvioas, 
even  from  A  compendium  like  the  foregoing,  that  the  trilogy  us  a  whole 
cannot  properly  he  called  a  tragedy  at  all.'  IF  the  morder  of  a  bnsbanil 
by  a  wife  ia  revenge,  and  that  of  a  mother  by  the  hand  of  a  son  in 
riffhteouf  retribution  for  his  father's  fate,  be  not  tmly  a  tragedy,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  is.  Nor  ought  we  to  bring  onr  modem  notions  about '  tragedy' 
to  the  Tsfalatlou  of  a  title  which  always  lias  been  given  to  theaa  fine  and 
powerful  dramas.  The  remark,  too,  that  'we  may  discern  a  special  pro- 
priety in  the  poet's  reoorded  saying,  tliat  his  dramas  were  "  scraps  from 
the  lordly  feast  of  Homer,'' '  as  it  strikes  us,  is  Eomewhat  feeble,  when  we 
oonsider  that  not  a  aingls  verse  in  any  of  the  extant  plays  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  token  from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  Agememuon  can  be  proved  to  have  been  founded  on  epio  poems, 
which  ^scbylos,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  '  Homeric,'  but  which  ntucli  later 
ngei  diecriminatod  as  '  Cyelic'  There  is  not  muoh  that  ia  new  in  the 
prefkce,  and  indeed  the  literary  merits  and  points  of  the  plays  have  been 
so  often  criticized  and  discussed  that  hardly  anything  original  is  left  (a  be 
said  about  them.  It  might  be  added  that  so  many  verse  translations 
already  exist — the  best  of  them,  perhaps.  Miss  A.  Swanwiok's,  has  just 
been  reprinted — that  there  is  little  scope  for  important  improvements. 
Mr.  Browning's  attempt  to  versify  the  Agamemnon  after  his  own  peculiar 
style  was  criticized,  as  not  altogether  successful,  in  a  former  nnmber  of 
this  review.  Hr.  blorshead  seems  to  us,  while  he  often  shows  real  poetio 
power,  to  incline  to  the  same  kiud  of  quaintness,  and  to  make  too  much 
eSort  to  impart  an  ^schylean  character  to  the  English  words  he  employs. 
Thos  the  lacerating  the  lace  and  tearing  the  garments  in  grief  is  ren- 

'  Bings  on  my  smitten  breast  the  smiting  hand, 

And  all  my  cheek  is  reut  and  red, 
Fr«Bh-fiUTOwed  by  my  nails,  and  all  my  soul. 
This  many  a  day,  doth  feed  on  cries  of  dole. 

And  trailing  tatters  of  my  vest, 
In  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  forlorn, 

Haog  round  abont  my  breast.' 

Here  the  Greek  is  simply  'thread-spoiling  teorings  of  garments,'  for 
which  '  windowed  roggedaesa '  is  a  very  far-fetched  substitute  indeed. 
The  following  is  firom  the  opening  choms  of  the  Agamemnon,  describing 
the  portent  of  an  eagle  killing  a  hare,  which  was  thought  to  signify  the 
deatraotion  of  Troy — 
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'  Qo  forth  to  Troy,  the  eagles  seemed  to  cry — 

And  die  sea--kings  obeyed  the  sky -kiiiKs'  word, 
Wlien  on  the  riglit,  tliey  soared  oorose  the  sky, 

And  one  wu  block,  one  bore  a  wliita  tail  bured. 
And  high  above  the  palace-roof  they  bore, 

A  wander  had  a  sign  t  and  rent  and  tare. 
Far  from  the  fields  that  ahe  abonld  range  no  more. 

Big  with  her  unborn  brood,  ii  mother  hare. 

And  one  bebeU,  tlie  soldier-prophet  true, 
And  tbe  two  chiefa,  unlike  of  soul  and  will. 

In  the  twy-ooloured  eagles  straight  be  knew. 
And  spake  the  omen  forth,  for  good  or  lUI ' 

Samkrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures.  Studies  in  Comparative 
Mythology.  By  Ladba  Elizabeth  Foob.  C.  Kegan  Fanl 
and  Go. 
Considering  the  subject  bandied,  this  is  a  small  book  in  more  sensM 
than  one.  Its  materi^  are  drawn  chiefly  from  tbe  best  modem  English 
writers  on  the  subject,  aa  Max  MiiUfr,  Whitney,  Coi,  I^eoky,  Blonier 
'Williams,  Ac,  and  liiey  are  frequently  somewhat  clumsily  and  illogieally 
put  together.  It  oonlaina  a  great  deal  of  small  talk,  many  minor  inaecu- 
racies,  and  occasionally  absurd  remarks ;  e.g.,  tbe  History  of  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxon  Churah  by  the  Venerable  Bede  is  pronounced  a  'really  first-clan 
book.'  Its  aim  is  twofold— '  first,  so  to  interest  people  in  tbe  new  dis- 
coveries in  literature  as  to  enable  them  to  study  for  themselves;  and 
secondly,  to  put  all  literative  upon  that  new  basis  which  has  been  created 
by  the  new  sciences  of  comparative  philology  and  comparative  mytho- 
logy.' We  are  not  very  confident  that  it  will  accomplish  the  firsts—if  it 
does  the  writer  will  have  abnndont  reason  for  being  satisfied — bat  we  ar« 
pretty  certain  that  it  will  not  accomphsh  the  latter.  Besides,  we  thought 
that  literature  had  for  a  considerable  period  been  resting  upon  some  each 
basis  as  the  writer  baa  in  view.  Will  writers  ever  grow  tired,  or  mtber 
grow  out  of  the  conceit  that  they  are  laying  new  foundations  ? 


Sludiei  in  Life.  The  Hunum  Body  attd  itt  Funetiont.  Bealtk 
Siadiet.  By  H.  Sinclair  Patbrsok,  M.D.  (Hoddor  and  Stoughton.) 
Dr.  Fatetson  is,  we  behave,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  here  turns  bis 
medical  education  to  good  religious  accoont.  These  three  volumes  consist 
of  three  courses  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  London.  They  are  full  of  excellent  good  sense, 
useful  information,  and  invaluable  inonloatious  oouoeming  tbe  religions 
uses  of  the  body.  In  everyway  they  are  admirable.  The  Young  Hen's 
Christian  Association  deserves  all  praise  for  providing  such  lectures  for  it* 

members. Modern  Anglican    Theology.     Third  Edition  Revised;  to 

which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Canon  Eingsley.     By-tlteBev.  J.  S.  Rioa> 
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"S.D.  (Weeleyan  Conference  Office.)  The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Bigg's  Tigorons 
"work  was  pablialied  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  contained  aume  searcli- 
ing  criticism  on  the  theological  BpecolationB  of  Coleridge,  Hare,  Maurice, 
IKingsley,  and  jTowatt.  To  the  present  edition  the  memoir  of  Kiogsley  is 
«xdided,  which  is  both  interesting  and  admirable,  especially  for  its  criti- 
cism of  Eingeley's  theological  position,  and  for  its  high  and  tender  tribute 
to  his  Christian  worth.  Dr.  Bigg's  sympathy  with  Eingsley's  contribii- 
tions  to  general  literature  is  not  so  appreciative  aa  ours  ;  hut  his  study  of 
a  remarkable  man  is  remarkably  well  doae. — '■ — Qood  ThougkU  in  Bad 
Times,  and  other  Poem*.  SyTH0HA3FuLi.GB,D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.)  An  elegant  reprint  of  the  '  Good  Thonghts  in  Bad  Times,'  '  Good 
Theoghts    in  Worse  Times,'  '  Uixt  Contemplations   in    Better  Times,' 

*  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  a  Wounded  Conscience.'  There  are  no  critical 
or  editorial  remarks,  only  the  author's  text  is  given.  The  thick  wire- 
-wove  paper,  type,  ke.,  are  all  of  the  highest  excellence.  Many  will  he 
glad  to  possess  in   tJiis  dainty  form  the  wise  and  weighty  meditations 

of  the    quaint  old  Chnrch  historian. Latter  Bay    Teachers.      Sis 

Ijectnres.  By  B.  A.  Abustboho.  (C.  Eegau  Paul  and  Co.)  These 
lectures  are  very  for  from  being  eiliaustive,  but  they  take  up  and  disonss 
some  of  the  leading  points  in  the  pbilosopby  of  John  Stuart  Hill, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Professor  Tyudall,  closing  with 
aome  strictures — not  ^uiteof  somuch  valueastherest — on  Canon  Farrnr's 

*  Life  of  Christ '  and  '  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.'  The  peculiar  change 
which  was  brought  into  Mill's  philosophy  through  the  discipline  of 
1>ereavement  is  ably  brought  ont,  and  Mr.  Arnold's  inconsistency  and 
fallacy  in  resolving  God  into  a  '  stream  of  tendency '  is  effectively  exposed. 
Profeseor  Tyndall  is  convicted  of  illogical  reasoning,  and  justice  is  done  to 
the  edifying  natare  of  Parker's  mission  compared  on  the  whole  with  that 
of  the  sceptics.  The  little  book — which  is  fitted  only  for  an  aid  to  those 
who  have  not  time  to  study  these  writers  exhaustively — is  fall  of  sugges- 
tive and  fine  thought,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  great  considerateoess 
and  intellectual  sincerity.  We  can  even  imagine  those  who  have  given 
time  and  thougUt  to  the  study  of  these  authors  enjoying  this  book;  for  Mr. 
Armstrong,  while  he  discloses  the  tme  point  of  view  for  contemplating 

his  subject,  takes  care  to  qualify  carefully  iu  his  acceptance  of  results. 

Soma  jSeepitcai  FaMaciet  of  Certain  Modern  Writer*  Examined. '  By  W. 
J.  Hall,  M.A.  (Bivingtons.)  Mr.  Hall  deals  vigorously  and  effectively 
with  some  of  the  popular  objectors  and  objections  to  revealed  reUgion.  His 
chapters  treat  of  Man  as  a  Moral  Being,  of  the  KxisteDce  of  God,  the 
Divine  Personality,  Attributes,  Goodness,  the  ImmortaUty  of  the  Sonl, 
Ood's  Moral  and  Providential  Government,  Evolution,  Miracles,  Prayer ; 
ftud  concerning  eoph  he  has  something  to  say  that  may  well  give  pause  to 
sceptical  theorists.  We  cannot  pretend  to  touch  any  of  the  points  of  dis- 
cuseion ;  we  can  only  strongly  commend  the  book  to  those  who  are  inter- 
eated  in  the  open  conflict  between  materialism  and  spirilualism,  which  is 
ence  more  being  waged ;  and,  as  we  venture  to  think,  with  the  customary 
result ;  so  long  as  men  are  men,  they  will  believe  in  God,  in  religion. 
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and  In  Cbriai The  Qenth  Bearf.    By  Alkxandkb  Maclkod,  D.I>. 

(Hodder  and  Stonghlon.)  This  is  a  second  Miiea  of  '  TaUdmg  to  tiie 
Cbildten,'  u  the  titl«-pftge  duly  advertises.  It  is  ia  all  respects  a 
wortLy  oompuiion  to  that  valnable  voliime ;  indeed,  id  one  point  at  least, 
it  is  better.  Dr.  Macleod  Iim  made  this  one  a  little  encyclopedia  of 
anecdotes,  eet  in  snoh  a  framevork,  however,  as  he  alono,  perhaps,  of 
present  day  preachers  could  have  commanded.  He  writes  a  style  at  once 
elevated  and  dmple;  he  is  foil  of  nnctioo,  bat  restrains  expression,  and 
80  enforces  it ;  he  bos  the  feeling  for  child.natnre,  and  eombinea  tender- 
ness with  great  sobriety  and  reserve  and  manliness.  The  book,  like  all 
true  children's  books,  is  thns  qnite  a  book  for  adolte ;  and  we  ai«  not 
sue  bat  some  points  will  be  more  fnlly  appreciated  by  adalts  than  bj  tits 
children.  To  snm  np  ilie  character  of  the  volume  in  a  word,  it  is  le- 
fioed,  elevating,  mariied  by  a  serene  and  anafFected  beaaty  each  as  shooU 
command  for  it  a  ready  entrance  to  many  bomeB  and  many  hearts. 

SERMONS. 
ChuTch  and  Chapel.  Sermons  on  the  Chnrch  of  England  and  Dissent. 
Edited  by  tlie  Rev.  R.  H.  Haodeh,  Rector  of  Bt.  Botolpk,  Bishopsgate. 
With  an  Introdoction  liy  Arthur  Penriiyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster. (Smilh,  Elder,  and  Co.)  IliU  little  volome  is  a  gratifying, 
refreshing,  and  bopefol  sign  of  the  timsa.  It  is  a  noble  vindication  by  at 
least  one  of  the  schools  into  which  the  Established  Church  b— we  were 
going  to  say  radically  and  hopelessly — divided,  of  the  essential  Christianity 
and  catholicity  of  aJI  tme  Chnn&es  and  disciples  of  Christ.  Of  coarse 
the  preachers,  all  being  clergymen  of  the  Established  Chnrch,  have  their 
natoral  and  justifiable  preferences  for  their  own  episcopal  commnnion, 
but  we  scarcely  meet  with  an  expression  that  doee  not  fnlly  and  generonsly 
recognize  the  equal  validity  of  other  Churches,  and  that  does  not  do  jos- 
tioe  to  their  general  Christian  service  and  to  their  distinctive  Christian 
ezoeUeooe.  Could  these  Catholic-hearted  clergymen  bat  imbne  their  own 
eoelemastieol  brethren  with  their  own  noble  spirit,  the  trae  nnity  of  Eog- 
lish  Christianity,  the  only  nnity  worth  contending  for  or  practicable, 
would'  be  virtually  accomplislied.  From  each  of  the  sermons  seutenoes 
might  be  cited— and  which  nothing  else  in  them  oontrodicta — of  most 
Christian  and  catholic  and  generous  recognition.  Here  and  there  we 
differ  from  jodgmenls  prononnoed,  but  these  are  mainly  the  result  of  im- 
perfect acquaintance,  and  do  not  militate  against  the  admirable  spirit  of 
the  general  recognition.  Dean  Stanley's  Introdnction  is  a  reprint,  with 
the  omission  and  addition  here  and  there  of  K  few  sentenoes,  of  an  article 
on  'The  Church  and  Dissent,'  written  as  a  review  of  Mr.  Cnrteis'  Bamptoo 
Lecture,  which  appeared  in  '  The  Edinbnrgh  Review '  in  January,  187S. 
And  this,  by  the  way,  should,  we  think,  have  been  indicated.  No  more 
catholic  or  noble-hearted  man  than  Dean  Stanley  has  lived  in  this  gene- 
ration, or  has  practically  done  more  to  advance  the  catholic  spirit  which 
pervades  these  sermons ;  but  his  almost  passionate  contention  fbr  a  State- 
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^Established  Clinrch  into  wbicli,  witb  the  faUest  conceBdon  of  freedom  for 
tbeir  respective  organizations  aod  dactiineB,  be  would  have  gathered  all 
denominations,  sometimes  mokes  him  oblivious  of  the  vfa,y  in  which  tbey 
are  promotinf;  his  catbolio  aims,  and  Bometimes  elicits  Irom  him  state- 
meats  and  expreBsiona  whioh  are  poaitivBlj  anjnst  to  them.  Thus,  many 
of  OB  have  deeply  felt  the  injustice  of  the  statement  in  the  article  here  re- 
produced, that '  almost  the  only  life  which  we  [Free  Chm'chmen]  consent  to- 
iMikDowIedgeiatheEngliahChiiTchiE  that  of  John  Henj^Hewmon  and  the 
Oxford  school,'  ignoring  men  like  Arnold,  Whately,  Milman,  Robertson, 
and  Maurice,  Cecil,  Yeun,  and  Simeon,  and  that  simply  because  of  the  anU- 
pathy  of  the  former  to  Erastionism  and  Establishments.  Dean  Stanley's 
memory  is  yet  too  tender,  and  Ute  admiration  and  love  that  we  feel  for  him 
too  great,  for  ns  to  say  much  in  demur  to  such  an  utterly  mistaken  repre- 
sentation. NoteveninDean  Stanley's  ownsectionof  the  Episcopal  Church 
are  the  men  he  supposes  to  be  ignored  more  honoured  and  revered  titan  by 
Congregalionahsts.  No  stouter  opponents  ofNewmanandtheOiford  School 
are  to  be  found  in  Christendom.  Every  distinctive  theological  and  ecclc- 
■iastical  principle  we  hold  is  atterly  inimical  to  tlie  latter.  Our  formal  con- 
tention, the  spirit  that  imbues  our  entire  preaching  and  Church  life,  are  an 
all-pervading  and  nncompromising  protest  against  it.  We  can  admire  and 
reverence  the  genius  and  religious  goodness  of  men  hke  Newman  and 
Keble,  and  we  are  necessarily  quoad  hoe  in  agreement  with  men  of  alt 
BcLook,  High  Anglican  or  infidel,  who  oppose  Eraatianism  and  Establish- 
mente;  but  it  is  an  unmerited  and  nogenerona  wrong  to  represent  as  a 
general  sympathy  that  which  is  palpably  and  notoriously  limited  to  thie 
oae  point.  We  do  not  speak  even  of  '  the  unlawfulness  of  a  national 
Chnrch,'  nor  of  '  the  sinfulness  of  endowments,'  for  many  of  our  own 
olinrches  are  endowed.  We  speak  of  the  inexpediency  of  both,  in  the- 
interests  of  both  the  Chmvh  and  society,  and  of  the  wrong  of  both  when, 
as  in  England  just  now,  the  estabhshmeat  and  the  endowment  of  one- 
Church  ore  at  the  social  and  pecuniary  cost  of  all  other  Churches.  Surely 
the  distinction  is  bioad  enough  to  be  recognized,  and  reasonable  enoagli 
to  be  argued.  We  do  not  insist  on  the  exclusive  validity  of  Congrega- 
tionahsm,  or  of  any  other  form  of  Church  government.  We  contend  for 
the  equal  validity^  and  rights  of  any  form  of  Church  government  that 
does  not  invade  the  natural  rights  of  an;  other  form.  And  if  we  con- 
tend for  the  univeraaUty  of  the  voluntary  system,  it  is  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  contend  for  the  nniversality  of  voluntary  honseholds,  or  of 
Toluntat;  business  organiiiatioas,  viz.,  because  any  exception  involves  a 
wrong  to  ths  rest.  Nor  have  we  tlie  remotest  desii-e  to  destroy  or  injure- 
anything  in  the  Church  established  but  the  Establishment,  whtcb  neces- 
sarily does  assume  prerogatives  over  other  Churches  of  the  nation.  But 
we  have  no  heart  to  controvert  even  snch  positions  of  one  bo  lately  lost  tt> 
us,  and  BO  greatly  revered.  Does  Mr.  Lambert  really  mean  that  adult 
baptism  was  originated  by  the  loffapoi?  Were  not  tiie  disciples  whom 
John  and  Christ  baptized  adults  ?  He  justly  Bays  that  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ  is  '  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed  through- 
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■ont  tlis  whole  world ; '  bnt  wherein  does  Engliah  Epiccopacy  aUnd  lelated. 
(c  thia  large  ooncepUon  other  thao  CongreKstionsliats  ?  What  better  ro- 
preaentatioa  of  corporate  life  does  it  giro?  Is  not  the  corporate  life  of 
tlie  Church  of  Christ  as  folly  realized  by  the  fellowship  ot  Congregational 
Churches  as  by  the  episcopacy  of  thia  little  realm  of  England?  AAtoal 
organization  must  have  its  limit  somewhere.  In  relation  to  Christendom  is 
the  difference  appreciable  ?  Again,  when  Mr.  Hadden  Epeaks,  and  speaks 
truly,  of  the  inconaisteat  persecution  of  Quakers  and  others  by  the  Kew 
England  Puritans,  he  fails  to  distiDguish  between  the  pilgrims  of  the  Mat/- 
flower,  who  were  Independents,  and  never  persecuted,  and  the  Paiitaii  emi- 
grants of  Land's  tune  who  followed  them,  and  who  were  not  Independents, 
and  did  persecute.  He  pays  a  jnst  and  noble  tribute  to  the  Independents 
of  the  Commonwealth  when  he  says, '  Never  was  England  greater,  never 
was  its  moral  tone  higher,  never  were  its  clergy  more  devoted,  never  were 
its  laity  more  religious,  than  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtli  Ander  the 
Independent  system  of  government.'  And  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
large-miuded  and  Cliristian-hearted  sermons  of  this  volume.  Our  warmest 
thanks  ai'e  due  to  their  bold  and  generonspreaohers. 

Temple  Sermont.  By  C.  J.  Vauoban,  D.D.,  Mafiter  of  the  Temple  and 
Dean  of  LI  an  doff.  <MacmillanandGo.)  Only  two  or  three  numbers  past  we 
had  to  recommend  Br.  Vaughan's  '  Family  Prayer  and  Sermon  Book,'  oon- 
laining  some  hundred  and  Mij  sermons.  Here  are  fifty  more.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  eicellent  Dean,  when  a  sermon  is  preached,  deems  it  of  no 
further  use  but  to  be  published.  He  speaks,  however,  of  the  present  yolnme 
as  oontaiaiog  only  a  few  sermons  out  of  many  preached  in  the  Temple 
Cbm^  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Where,  then,  did  the  contents  of 
the  long  list  of  published  volimies'come  from?  Next  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  if 
indeed  inferior  to  him,  no  one,  we  imagine,  has  published  so  many  sennons 
as  Dean  Vaughan.  And  yet,  like  Mr.  Spurgeon's — although  very  different 
in  character  &om  his — they  maintain  the  eioellency  of  their  qnahties.  It 
is  always  pleasant  to  read  them  ;  their  Eimplicity,  godliness,  and  practical 
earnestness  have  a  great  charm ;  and  as  a  kind  of  extended  preaching,  in 
which  Ught  Dr.  Vanghan  regarda  them,  they  are  calcniated  to  he  nsefnl. 
They  have,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  Bttractiveness  and  of  the  ephemeral 
character  also  of  pnlpit  addresses.  They  are  '  as  one  that  playeth  upon  a 
very  pleasant  instrument ; '  and  while  Dr.  Vauglioo  continoea  ao  to  prosoh 
multitudes  will  be  glad  to  listen. 

Sermona,  Addreitea,  and  Pa*iortd  Leltere.  By  Behjanik  Grkookt. 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  1879.  (Wesleyan  Con- 
ference Office.)  The  precedent  of  a  presidential  volume  having  been  duly 
set  by  Dr.  Bigg,  it  seems  likely  to  be  faithfully  followed.  To  Dr.  Pope's 
volume  now  succeeds  Ur.  Gregory's.  The  three  men  are  all  men  of 
culture,  and  these  vohmies  are  additions  to  homiletical  literature  valuable 
for  their  own  sake.  Here  are  eight  sermons— fresh,  strong,  and  pungent 
— all  alive  with  the  yearnings  of  an  urgent  spirit,  and  lit  up  by  penetrating 
remarks  and  happy  allusiona  and  quotations.  For  the  sake  of  them  we 
will   forgive  the  somewhat  insidious  generalization  suggested  by  Mr. 
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Or^^ry'B  allasion  to  wliut  lie  has  lietu'd  ia  one  or  two  well-known — may 
we  not  say  notorious  P—NonoonfomuBt  palpits.  Mr.  Gregory  shoald  know 
how  Nonconformista  have  risen  up  u  one  man  in  repudiation  of  the  teach- 
ings to  which  he  refers.  The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of  Eilncatiou&l 
Addresses,  Fastoml  Letters,  &a.,  necessarily  more  relevant  to  ^esleyans 
than  to  general  readers. 

iTidividualUm :  ilt  Growth  amd  Tendejieie*.  With  some  SnggestioDH 
OS  to  the  Remedy  foe  its  Evil.  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  November,  I860,  By  the  Bight  Bev.  A.  N.  LrrrLEJOHNr 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island.  (Cambridge :  Deigliton,  Bell,  and 
Go.)  Three  thonghtfnl  and  able  academic  eermona,  de»ling  with  what  the 
preacher  deems  the  prevailing  and  probable  exaggerations  of  individualism 
in  different  departments  of  life — the  State,  the  Chorch,  literatni'e,  art,  £c. 
That  the  tendency  of  modem  life  is  in  the  direction  indicated,  that  there 
has  been  a  revolt  of  individnalism  against  organized  authority,  and  that 
charoeteristie  evils  are  developing  ont  of  this  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  the 
Bishop  forgets  that  organized  authority  bos  had  its  evila  also,  ond  that 
these  have  wronght  more  terrible  disaster  to  the  race  than  any  likely  to  be 
wtooght  by  individualism.  An  organized  force  always  works  gronUr 
issues  than  the  conflicting  forces  of  innuiaenbla  individnolisma.  Next. 
he  seems  to  ns  to  eiangerate  the  evils  he  deprecates  ;  as,  for  example, 
when  he  B]>eaks  seomfally  of  the  mediocre  art  and  hteratura  of  the  nge. 
The  prerogative  of  a  general  cnltore  in  art  and  literature  is  not  to  nub- 
divide  inspirations  and  gifts,  to  divide  the  estate,  as  the  Bishop  asBumcs, 
or  to  produce  a  level  of  mediocrity  more  or  less  elevated,  but  to  genei-ale 
a  higher  inspiration.  Admitting  the  larger  extent  of  the  commonplace, 
can  we  deny  the  exceptional  genios  in  bot))  art  and  literatmre  of  Ibe 
present  century.  Qreat  geniuses  have  not  been  numerons  in  any 
age ;  onr  own  need  not  be  ashamed  of  its  proportion.  Nor  in  theology 
has  the  scepticism  of  our  age  of  individualism  exceeded  or  equalled 
that  of  former  ages  of  authority.  Never,  perhaps,  had  faith  so  large 
a  hold  upon  men.  Nor  does  the  Bishop  propose  the  true'  restniint 
and  remedy  for  the  evil  tendencies  that  must  be  recognized.  He 
reasserts  the  prerogatives  of  what  Le  calls  the  Catholic  Church,  whicli, 
save  in  the  spiritual  sense,  has  never  yet  existed,  and,  we  may  ssfely 
say,  never  will.  And  in  defiance  of  tlie  dearest  historical  demonstra- 
tion, he  claims  for  his  Anglican  and  other  episcopal  Chnrches  a  divinely 
appointed  and  authoritative  organization.  Hardly  will  tbe  evils  of 
individnalism  be  so  corrected,  unless  at  tbe  cost  of  still  far  greater  evilt:, 
such  as  those  of  the  past.  We  are  not  alarmed  at  the  tendency ;  as  in  all 
tilings  the  resolution  of  forces  will  be  the  line  of  trnth.  The  only 
possible  remedy  for  all  evils  is  religious  sentiment  oonetitutiug  a  power  of 
moral  restraint  and  correction.  The  sermons  are,  however,  able  and 
interesting. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.  Sermons  preached  on  Vorlous 
,  Occasions.  By  the  Bev.  Stofford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
(C.  Eegau  Paul  and  Col)      Mr.  Brooke  tells   us    that  these  sermons 
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)mve  been  in  print  tot  nsftrly  a  year  ;  meanwhile  he  has  left  tbo 
■Church  of  England  oit  the  grouuil  of  Ills  inability  to  believe  in  th« 
lairnculoiw  fouudstioa  of  Christioiiity.  Of  course  such  repndiatioii 
lioi  been  uneonBciouBly  or  congcioiiBly  working  to  its  iesne  for  a  long 
time,  probably  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministty,  for  each  teudencies 
in  bia  thinking  have  from  the  first  been  attiibnted  to  hint.  He  has 
monifeelly,  carefully,  and  conEcientianely  pnreoed  his  conrse,  and  when 
Ilia  convictions  were  matured,  with  high  honour  and  noble  fidelity  be 
accepted  the  practical  couaequencc^s.  Mr.  Brooke's  theology  ia  not 
ours,  but  we  sincerely  respect  him  for  his  manly  conscientioosnees, 
which  ought  to  go  without  sayinfr,'  if  it  were  not  in  such  emphatic  con- 
trast with  the  practical  course  of  mauy  in  the  Charch  of  England  belong- 
ing to  each  of  its  sections.  These  ser.-nons  are  not  polemical,  but  of  conrse 
they  are  imbued  with  the  Gentimenta  of  the  preacher.  Tliis  borne  in 
mind,  we  moy  say  of  them  that  they  are  fall  of  linman  sympathy  and 
penetration.  They  speak  directly  to  human  hearts,  not  by  any  means  all 
that  we  could  wish  them  to  speak,  but  with  the  tmth  and  force  of  a  tender 
and  helpful  human  love.  Mr.  Brooke  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  more 
tlion  theii'  creed,  and  pay  nnconsoions  homage  to  much  that  tliey  logically 
deny. 

Sermont  Prcachrd  in  a  ColUgt  Chapel.  With  an  Appendix.  By 
J.  R.  Illinoworth,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oifbrd.  (Mac- 
millon  and  Co.}  These  sermons  have  about  them  a  slight  tone  of 
academical  restraint  and  propriety,  that  is,  they  lock  tlie  oratorical  fire  of 
'  popular  oratory,  but  they  are  aermons  of  very  distinctive  conception  and 
force.  The  only  conventional  note  about  them  is  one  that  always  seenoB 
to  us  both  weakening  and  unreal,  viz.,  the  preaching  phrase,  'tfy 
bretliren,'  which  destroys  the  illnsion  of  real  practice  personal  speech. 
In  conception  the  sermons  are  not  only  fresh  and  strong,  but  they  an 
fuU  of  intensity.  Mr.  lUingworth  thinks  deeply  about  the  root-thoughts 
and  facts  of  life,  and  most  of  his  sermons  deal  with  such.  Their  impree- 
sions  is  not,  as  with  Dr.  Mozley's  sermons,  for  instance,  of  predominant 
intalloctual  force  and  common  senae,  but  of  intense  practical  grappling 
with  the  apiritual  facta  of  life.  And  thia  producea  intellectnal  force.  That 
of  Mr.  lUingworth  is  of  no  common  order.  He  does  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  commonplace  things,  nor,  indeed,  anything.  He  never 
Heems  to  be  teeJting  to  say  anything.  He  deals  aimply  with  what  comes 
in  the  Une  of  bia  tliought,  but  in  a  way  that  gives  an  air  of  originality 
and  a  feeling  of  intenaity  to  the  most  ordinary  things.  For  students,  to 
whom  these  aermons  were  addressed,  the  impression  made  by  theiiteality, 
intensity,  and  practicalness  mnat  have  been  very  great. 

Non-liiraculoat  ChrMianity,  and  other  Sermon*.  Preached  in  tba 
Chapel ofTrinity Chapel, Dublin.  ByQEOBGESAUtoN.D.D,  {Mocmillan and 
Co.)  These  sermons,  preached  by  the  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
and  the  Begius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univeraity  of  Dubhn,  are  iJso 
academical.  They  are  calmly  and  clearly  reasoned  disconrsea,  appealing- 
both  to  the  intellectual  reason  and  the  moral  aense.    Thna  the  first  ser- 
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tnon,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  demooBtraieB  ijrom  oar  Lord's 
reply  to  John's  disciples  the  estimate  whicli  be  puts  upon  his  mimolea, 
and  the  absurdity  of  a  nou- miraculous  Christianity  aa  a  cootradictioa  of 
all  the  facts  wbicli  establish  it.  Several  of  the  sermoriB  deal  with  the 
fuitichristian  theones  of  tlie  day,  and  with  a  very  strong  hand.  Dr. 
Salmon  is  a  cleiir  aud  forcible  preacher,  and  his  sermons  will  specially 
commend  tbemselves  to  tliougbtful  readers.  The  sermon  on  Evolution  is 
a  strikiag  demonstration  of  progression  and  silent  growth  as  tlie 
clioracteristic  of  all  God's  works.  Several  of  the  sermonH  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  practical  religion,  and  are  cogent  and  faithful. 

Qod'$  Book  for  Man'i  Life.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  John  Ebown, 
'S.A.,  Miniater  of  the  Bunyan  Church,  Bedford.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
A  doxen  lectures  on  the  oharaeteristicB  of  the  Bible,  literary  and  spiritnal, 
prepared  with  on  a<IeqaBte  knowledge  of  the  vexed  questions  aud  conflict' 
ing  theories  abont  the  Bible  that  so  engage  men's  thoughts.  Mr.  Brawn 
deals  with  the  composition  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  its  doctrines 
in  their  relation  to  scientific  thought  and  to  the  religious  life,  and  its 
poetical  nses.  The  lectures  are  popular  and  interesting,  with  an  under- 
lying basis  of  large  knowledge  and  acute  thought.  They  may  be  Btrongly 
commended  to  thoughtfal  readers  as  a  valuable  vade  meewn  for  ttie  timee. 

The  WordtBot  Made  Fleth.  Second  Series.  Short  Family  Beadinga on 

the  Epistles  for  each  Snnday  of  the  Christian  Year.  (C.  Eegan  Faul  &  Co.) 
The  characteristies  of  devout  feeling,  keen  insight,  and  intellectual  vigour 
which  we  noted  in  the  first  volnme  are  equally  prominent  in  the  aeoond. 
Very  quietly,  but  with  guarded  strong  thought,  the  ideas  of  the  sacred 
writers  are  developed.  The  writer  is  intensely  spiritual,  and  almost 
nnetnously  orthodox;  but  it  is  a  spirituality  of  strong  life  and  an  ortho- 
doxy of  broad  conceptions  and  sympathies.     The  volume  ia  a  remarkable 

one. A  Tear't  Meditation*.    By  Mrs.  Adocbtus  Ckitxh.    translated 

from  the  French.  {C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Mrs.  Craven's  paper  resemble 
those  thatwehavejost  mentioned,  in  that  Uiey  were-written  for  private  use ; 
a  procesBof  self-discipline,  she  tells  us,  to  counteract  the  worldly  tendencies 
of  doily  life.  They  are  really  short  sermons  or  homilies,  only  preached 
to  herself,  and  ore  full  of  fiue  feeling  and  unrestrained  confidence.  Her 
strong  churchy  tendencies  appear  here  and  there,  but  they  are  full  of 
fresh  thought  and  individual  feeling.    Itfl  pions  feeling  has  the  tender 

£raoe  and  intensity  that  arrest  ub  so  maoh  in  Madame  Swetchine. 

Vrticet  from  Calvary.  A  Course  of  Homilies.  By  Charles  Stanford,  D.D. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  As  the  title  indicates,  tliese  are  sermons  on 
our  Lord's  Passion.  Selected  from  a  large  series,  their  descriptive  grace, 
now  and  then  rising  to  dramatic  representation,  Epiritual  insight,  and 
practical  cogency  give  tliem  a  great  diarm.  Dr.  Stanford  is  skilled  in  the 
great  art  of  making  things  simple  without  making  them  little.  The  little 
book  is  foUof  pictures  of  the  greatest  drama  of  history,  and  of  pictures  frill 
of  spiritual  meaning.    It  is  a  book  of  exqniaite  charm. 
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